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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  work,  of  which  a  translation  is  here  offered  to 
the  publick,  has  long  been  celebrated  in  Germany,  as 
one  of  distinguished  merit.     On  its  first  publication  it 
did  much  to  awaken  and  cherish  the  taste  for  Oriental 
and  especially  Hebrew  antiquity,  which  has  since  so 
extensively  prevailed  among  the  scholars  of  that  coun- 
try.    It  taught  them,  too,  in  the  study  of  Hebrew  an- 
tiquity and  Hebrew  poetry,  as  the  works  of  Lessing, 
Winkelmann,  and  others  had  done  in  regard  to  Grecian 
antiquity,  to  divest  themselves  of  the  conceptions,  and 
modes  of  thought,  which  are  peculiar  to  their  own 
country  and  institutions,  and  of  the  peculiar  spirit  of 
their  own  age  ;  by  the  force  of  imagination  to  place 
themselves  in  the  condition  of  those  ancient  patriarchs 
and  prophets,  whose  thoughts  and  feelings  they  seek  to 
apprehend  ;  to  see  the  world  as  they  saw  it,  to  feel  as 
they  felt,  to  imbibe  and  to  express  their  spirit  in  its  truth 
and  simplicity.     Hence,  though  Germany  has   since 
been  fruitful  in  works  connected  with  Hebrew  poetry 
and  history,  and  though  the  great  work  of  Bp.  Lowth 
has  been    translated  and    is  appreciated  there,  this 
still  retains  its  place,  as  a  classical  and  standard  work* 


These  general  facts  might  seem  sufficient,  in  the 
view  even  of  those,  who  are  not  personally  acquainted 
with  the  work,  to  claim  for  it  a  place  in  the  biblical 
literature  of  this  country,  and  the  few  among  us,  who 
are  acquaintied  with  it,  have  long  wished  for  a  transla- 
tion, which  should  render  it  accessible  especially  to 
all  who  are  professionally  engaged  in  biblical  studies. 
The  same  influence,  it  is  believed  moreover,  is  needed 
here,  and  indeed  among  English  scholars  generally, 
which,  as  above  remarked,  it  exerted,  in  concert  with 
other  works,  in  the  country  which  produced  it.     The 
work  of  Bp.  Lowth  is  the  only  one  of  much  distinction, 
whose  influence  is  felt  either  in  England  or  in  this 
country,  in  cultivating  in  the  minds  of  students  a  genial 
love  for  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  antiquity.     What  that  is, 
as  compared  with  the  work  of  Herder,  is  readily  seen 
by  any  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  both,  and  capable 
of  appreciating  the  difference  between  them.     Valua- 
ble, and  indeed  indispensable  as  it  is,  to  the  student 
of  the  Bible,  from  the  richness  of  its  thoughts  and  the 
nice  discrimination  exhibited  in  its  learned  criticism, 
it  diffiers  essentially  from  that  of  Herder  in  the  point 
of  view,  from  which  it  contemplates  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats.     It  seeks  to  illustrate  and  make  in- 
telligible the  beauties  and  sublimities  of  Hebrew  poet- 
ry, by  comparing  it  in  all  its  varieties,  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  Grecian  and  Roman  art,  and  has  done  per- 
haps all  that  can  be  desired  in  following  out  that  mode 
of  critical  comparison.     It  exhibits  the  views,  which 
must  naturally  be  taken,  and  are  therefore  justly  taken, 
by  a  mind  thoroughly  disciplined  and  cultivated  by  a 
study  of  what  in  English  literature  is  exclusively  un- 
derstood by  classical  learning  both  ancient  and  moderi)^ 


But  in  one  sense  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  the  more 
thoroughly  one's  understanding  is  moulded  by  the 
forms,  and  occupied  with  the  conceptions  exhibited  in 
the  literature  of  one  age  and  country,  the  less  is  it  qual- 
ified to  imbibe  the  genuine  spirit,  and  feel  the  simple 
power  of  every  other  national  literature.  This  must 
necessarily  be  the  ease,  if  it  be  so  pre-occupied  and 
biassed  as  to  judge  of  all  others,  and  test  their  merits, 
exclusively  by  the  result  of  comparison  with  that, 
from  which  its  own  character  was  derived.  Unless 
it  have  the  higher  power  of  divesting  itself  of  all  that 
is  peculiar  in  its  acquired  forms  of  thought,  and  in 
those  conceptions  by  which  it  takes  cognizance  of  the 
objects  of  its  knowledge,  of  clothing  itself  anew  in 
the  forms  of  thought  peculiar  to  another  people,  and 
of  so  adopting  their  conceptions  for  it^  own,  as  to 
contemplate  the  world  around  tthem.  under  thcf  same 
relations  with  them,  the  man  can  never  participate  in 
their  emotions,  nor  breathe  the  spirit  of  their  poetry. 
He  must  not  only  be  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  their 
history,  the  modes  of  life,  and  the  circumstances  of 
every  kind,  by  which  their  habits  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing were  moulded,  as  a  mass  of  antiquarian  lore,  but 
must  learn  to  place  himself  entirely  in  their  point  of 
view  J  and  to  see  all  these  particulars  in  the  relation  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  observer,  which  they  would 
then  assume.  When  he  has  done  this,  he  will  be 
prepared  to  understand  why  they  thought,  and  felt, 
and  wrote  as  they  did  ;  and  if  he  have  the  feeling  and 
inspiration  of  the  poet,  he  will  sympathize  with  their 
emotions,  and  the  living  spirit  of  their  poetry  will  be 
kindled  up  in  his  own  imagination.     How  difficult  it 

is  for  us  to  do  this,  however,  in  relation  to  the  poetry 
1* 


of  a  people  so  widely  diverse  from  us  in  all  the  eir-^ 
cumstances  of  their  earthly  existence,  can  be  under- 
stood only  by  those  who  have  looked  at  the  subject 
with  enlarged  and  philosophical  views.  Thus  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  Grecian  poetry,  to  understand  the 
child-like  simplicity  of  Homer,  and  appreciate  the 
truth  of  feeling  in  his  representations,  is  a  high  attain- 
ment for  the  classical  student,  yet  the  Greeks  were 
ourlieighbours  and  kindred,  when  compared  with  the 
more  ancient  and  Oriental  liebrews.  When  we  place 
ourselves  in  the  tents  of  the  Hebrew  patriarch's,  on 
the  plains  of  Arabia,  or  the  mountains  of  Palestine, 
every  thing  is  to  be  learned  anew.  The  language, 
the  habits  of  life,  the  modes  of  thought  and  of  inter- 
course, the  heavens  above,  and  the  earth  beneath,  all 
are  changed,  and  present  to  us  a  strange  and  foreign 
aspect.  When  in  addition  to  this  we  consider,  that 
the  poetry,  which  we  are  here  called  to  study,  belongs 
to  the  earliest  periods  of  recorded  time,  and  embodies 
many  of  the  first  simple  ^nd  child-like  conceptions 
of  the  human  mind,  and  when  we  reflect,  tpo,  how 
difficult  it  is  for  us  to  return  upon  our  own  childhood, 
and  revive  the  faded  conceptions  and  forgotten  feel- 
ings, with  which  we  then  looked  abroad  upon  the 
works  of  nature,  observed  the  conduct  of  our  fellow- 
men,  or  contemplated  our  own  being  and  destiny,  we 
may  apprehend  something  of  the  difficulties,  which 
an  author  has  to  overcome,  who  would  fully  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  poetry,  and  make  it  intel- 
ligible to  a  mere  English-  reader.  We  may  under- 
stand too  how  impossible  it  would  be  by  the  method, 
which  Lowth  has  pursued,  and  by  that  alone,  to  do  full 
justice  to  a  body  of  poetry  so  peculiar,  and  so  diverse 


in  its  whole  spirit,  from  that  with  which  he  brings- it 
into  comparison.  Hence  the  necessity  of  the  work 
of  Herder  ;  and  the  end,  which  he  sought  to,  accom- 
plish, was  to  supply  that,  which  was  wanting  in  the 
celebrated  lectures  of  Bp.  Lowth.  He  has  aimed  by 
tracing  the  simple  and  child-like  conceptions,  which 
had  been  transmitted  from  the  infancy  of  the  race, 
and  which  had  a  predominant  influence,  in  connexion 
with  the  outward  circumstances  of  their  existence,  in 
giving  its  character  and  spirit  to  their  poetry,  in  a 
word,  by  looking  at  these  in  their  causes,  to  place  us 
in  the  proper  point  of  view,  and  enable  us  to  feel  and 
appreciate  them  for  ourselves.  But  what  farther  is 
necessary  to  be  said  on  this  point  the  author  has  him- 
self said  in  the  plan  of  his  work,  in  his  preface,  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  work  itself. 

How  far  the  author  has  succeeded  in  regard  to  the 
attainment  of  his  end,  the  reader,  with  proper  qualifi- 
cations for  forming  an  opinion,  must  judge  for  himself. 
That  he  has  always  apprehended  in  their  true  sense 
the  early  conceptions  of  the  Hebrews  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  nor  would  any  one  probably  undertake  to 
defend  all  his  views,  even  of  important  matters,  con- 
nected with  the  early  traditions  of  the  race.  The  bib- 
lical representations  of  Paradise,  of  the  garden  of  Eden, 
of  the  temptation  and  fall  of  Adam,  of  the  Cherubim, 
of  the  deluge,  and  of  what  Herder  denominates  my- 
thological representations  generally,  have  ever  fur- 
nished an  ample  field  of  speculation,  in  which  every 
critick  feels  at  liberty  to  form  his  own  opinions,  and 
for  the  most  part  to  interpret  by  his  own  rules^  So 
far  as  philosophical  and  theological  considerations  in- 
fluenced the  author,  he  seems  to  have  aimed  chiefly  at 
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meeting  the  popular  objections  to  the  representations 
of  Scripture,  which  were  then  very  generally  preva- 
lent, and  are  so  more  or  less  in  every  age,  by  showing, 
that,  although  we  cannot  understand  these,  as  they 
would  at  first  seem  to  mean,  when  seen  from  our  point 
of  view,  they 'yet  exhibit  when  seen  from  the  right 
position,  and  in  their  true  relations  to  the  age  and  peo- 
ple, for  which  they  were  originally  made,  a  sense  both 
natural  and  rational.  To  judge  fairly  of  the  author,  as 
a  man  of  piety  and  of  sober  and  correct  views,  from 
the  representations,  which  he  has  given  of  these  mat- 
ters, we  must  consider  moreover  the  atmosphere,  in 
which  he  wrote,  and  the  free  spirit  of  Biblical  criti- 
cism, as  exhibited  at  the  same  time  by  Eichhorn  and 
other  contemporary  German  writers.  But  after  making 
due  allowances  of  this  sort,  it  will  still  be  felt,  that 
the  work  contains  some  things  irreconcilable  with  just 
views,  nor  would  I  be  understood  as  subscribing  to  all 
the  sentiments,  which  I  am  herewith  exhibiting  to  the 
publick. 

If  it  be  asked,  why  then  do  I  exhibit  opinions,  which  I 
deem  erroneous,  I  can  only  say,  that  others,  as  well  as 
myself,  and  those  in  whose  judgment  I  place  the  highest 
confidence,  have  thought  it  extremely  desirable,  all 
things  considered,  that  the  work  should  be  given  to 
the  publick,  and  my  views  of  duty  to  my  author,  as  a 
faithful  translator,  did  not  permit  me  to  misrepresent 
his  opinions  in  any  thing  of  importance. *"     I  was  at 

^I  fear  that  in  one  or  two  instances,  the  trapslntion,  through 
inadvertence,  is  such  as  may  seem  to  convey  a  sense  farther  re- 
moved from  what  are  considered  correct  views,  than  the  original. 
An  instance  of  this  occurs  on  page  189,  where  "  Hell"  properly 
means  the  place  of  the  dead.  It  is  explained  by  reference  to  page 
176. 


first  disposed  to  avoid  the  difficulty  bj  accompanying 
the  work  with  notes,  and  giving  in  them  my  own  re- 
marks, on  whatever  would  probably  be  considered 
objectionable  by  the  lovers  of  divine  truth.  I  soon 
found,  however,  on  considering  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects that  would  require  to  be  noticed  in  this  way,  that 
I  must  either  give  a  naked  opinion,  where  a  sense  of 
propriety  would  not  permit  me  to  do  so,  or  enter  into 
discussions  of  a  philosophical  and  theological  kind, 
unsuited  to  the  character,  and  beyond  the  proper  limits 
of  the  work.  My  belief  is,  moreover,  that  such  is 
the  character  and  spirit  of  the  work,  taken  as  a  whole, 
as  to  give  it  an  influence  highly  beneficial  to  the  cause 
of  truth  and  of  sound  Biblical  learning  among  us,  if 
only  it  be  read  in  the  spirit  that  dictated  it,  and  to  cor- 
rect in  the  general  result,  whatever  individual  errors 
of  opinion  it  may  contain.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted, 
that  the  author  had  not  completed  the  plan  which  he 
had  sketched,  and  we  could  then,  no  doubt,  have  judg- 
ed more  fairly,  of  the  proportions  and  bearings  of  the 
parts  which  we  have. 

What,  and  how  comprehensive  his  plan  was,  will 
be  seen  from  his  own  sketch  of  it,  immediately  fol- 
lowing this  preface.  It  seems,  too,  to  have  been  his 
favourite  enterprize,  and  cherished  with  fondness,  as 
he  remarked  to  one  of  his  friends,  from  his  very 
childhood.  His  hopes,  however,  were  never  fully 
realized,  and  only  a  part  of  the  general  plan  was 
ever  executed.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
when  he  had  hoped  for  leisure  to  accomplish  it,  he 
was  so  much  oppressed  with  other  duties,  as  at  last  to 
be  removed  in  the  midst  of  his  labours,  when  he  had 
scarcely  entered  upon  the  third  division  of  his  work. 
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Even  the  two  first  divisions  still  required'^some  impor- 
tant additions  and  corrections  from  the  author's  hand. 
The  work  however  was  published  by  him,  and  nearly 
in  its  present  form,  at  Dessau,  in  1782  and  1783.  Af- 
ter his  death,  which  took  place  in  1803,  a  second  edi- 
tion with  such  additions,  as  could  be  made  from  the 
papers,  which  he  had  left,  was  published  by  his  friend 
J.  G.  Mueller  of  Schaffhausen,  in  1805  and  1806.  The 
third  edition,  with  some  small  contributions  of  his  own, 
was  published  in  1822  by  Prof.  Justi,  of  Marburg,  in 
two  vols.  8vo.  This  is  esteemed  the  best  edition,  and 
from  it  the  present  translation  has  been  made. 

Of  my  own  undertaking  as  translator  I  have  no  dis- 
position to  say  any  thing  further,  except  that  I  have 
been  very  well  aware  of  its  diflBculty,  and  have  aimed 
to  perform  it  with  all  reasonable  exactness  and  fidelity 
to  the  original.  As  a  work  of  taste,  it  requires  more 
care  and  labour  than  would  be  necessary,  where  less 
regard  was  had  to  elegance  of  composition,  and  I  have 
aimed,  as  far  as  as  I  was  able,  to  give  a  fair  expression 
of  the  original.  The  numerous  translations  from  the 
Hebrew,  and  other  poetical  efiFusions  especially,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  exhibit  with  as  much  accuracy  as  could 
well  be  attained  in  a  matter  of  so  much  difficulty. 
These  were  regarded  by  the  author,  as  the  chief  object 
of  his  work,  and  his  translations  from  the  Hebrew 
were  made  with  peculiar  care.  He  aimed  to  preserve 
and  exhibit,  as  far  as  possible,  not  the  thoughts  merely, 
but  their  form  and  colouring,  and  the  precise  tones  of 
feeling  which  were  associated  with  them  in  the  minds 
of  the  authors,  and  of  those  for  whom  they  were 
originally  written.  In  this  he  has  succeeded,  undoubt- 
edly, far  better  than  Lowth,  whose  poetical  paraphrases 
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serve  only  to  convert  the  simplicity  of  tbe  Hebrew 
into  the  more  artificial  forms  of   expression,  which 
belong  to  the  classick  poetry  of  more  modern  times.   It 
was  a  matter  of  course,  therefore,  in  giving  a  transla- 
tion of  Herder,  to  consider  this  as  the  part  of  his 
work,  which  he  would  most  value  himself,  and  to  pre- 
serve, as  far  as  possible,  his  peculiar  views  of  the  sen- 
timent of  the  original  Hebrew.     Yet,  in  so  regarding 
it,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  also  to'  have  reference 
to  the  language  of  the  English  translation,  and  have 
always  preferred  it,  where  it  could  be  done  without 
misrepresenting  the  sense  of  Herder.     Regard  to  this 
has  led  me  also  to  be  less  careful  of  metrical  arrange- 
ment, than  I  should  otherwise  have  been.   Herder  has 
for  the  most  part,  though  not  uniformly,  adhered  to  the 
Iambic  measure,  though  with  little  regard  to  the  length 
of  the  lines.     When  this  could  not  be  done   without 
giving  the  transhition  a  more  artificial  colouring  than 
suits  our  notions  of  simplicity  in  such  things,  I  have 
in  most  cases  merely  preserved  the  parallelisms,  and 
aimed  only  at  the  most  simple  rhythm.     In  translating 
other  poetical  effusions,  than  those  from  the  Hebrew, 
a  few  of  which  the  author  has  inserted  in  the  work,  I 
have  merely  followed  the  form  of  the  original.    My 
aim  has  been  in  all  things  of  importance,  to  give  a 
faithful  representation  of  the  author's  work  in  regard 
both  to  matter  and  form.    I  could  not  learn  till  quite 
recently,  that  a  version  of  any  portion  of  the  work 
had  been  previously  made  either  in  England  or  this 
country  ;  but  within  a  few  days  have  received'  a  copy 
of  a  work  under  the  title  of  ^'  Oriental  Dialogues," 
which  is  a  translation  of  a  part  of  the  first  volume  of 
this  work.     Several  of  the  dialogues  are  omitted,  and 
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the  order  of  the  remainder  changed  by  the  translator, 
so  that  it  can  hardly  be  considered  a  satisfactory  ac* 
count  of  the  original,  and,  had  I  known  of  its  existence, 
woiild  not  have  saved  me  the  labour  which  I  have 
bestowed  upon  the  work. 

The  first  volume,  which  is  now  ready  for  publica- 
tion, it  will  be  observed  by  comparison  with  the  plan 
of  the  work,  contains  only  the  introduction  and  a  brief 
account  of  the  life  and  character  of  Moses.  The  other 
volume,  containing  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the 
work  itself,  will  be  prepared  for  publication,  as  soon 
as  the  pressure  of  other  duties  will  permit.  That  it 
may  do  something  to  promote  a  genuine  taste  for  an- 
cient learning,  and  the  simplicity  of  primitive  antiqui- 
ty generally,  and  more  especially  love  for  those  inspir- 
ed records  of  Hebrew  antiquity,  which  have  so  many 
and  so  peculiar  claims  upon  the  regard  of  every  stu- 
dent, is  the  sincere  wish  of  the 

Translator. 


PLAN  OF  THE  WORK. 


The  beautiful  and  justly  celebrated  work  of  Bp. 
Lowth,  de  sacra  poesi  Hebracorum,  is  universally 
known,  and  might  seem  to  preclude,  the  necessity  of 
the  present  undertaking.  A  nearer  comparison  of  its 
contents,  however,  will  show,  that  the  present  work  is 
neither  a  translation,  nor  an  imitation  of  it.  Whether 
the  sphere,  which  it  occupies,  be  of  equal  or  inferior 
unportance,  it  is  at  least  sufficiently  distinct,  and  can- 
not be  without  its  interest  and  use  to  the  lovers  of  the 
most  ancient,  pimple,  and  sublime  poetry  in  general, 
nor  indeed  to  all,  who  cherish  a  liberal  curiosity  re- 
specting the  progress  of  knowledge,  divine,  and  human, 
as  connected  with  the  earlier  historv  of  our  racet 

In  a  prolonged  introduction  are  investigated  three 
principal  particulars,  from  which  in  its  origin  the  char- 
acter of  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  was  derived.  In 
the  first  place,  are  exhibited  the  poetical  characteris- 
tics of  their  language  in  its  structure  and  copiousness ; 
then  the  primitive  conceptions,  which  they  had  re- 
ceived as  a  legacy  from  the  most  ancient  times,  and 
which  constitute^  as  it  were,  a  cosmology  as  sublime 
as  it  is  poetical ;  and  third,  the  history  of  their  patri- 
archs  down  to  their  great  law-giver,  and  whatever 
in  it  was  fitted  to  distinguish,  as  well  the  whole  na- 
tion  generally,  as  more  particularly  their  writings  and 
the  spirit  of  their  poetry. 
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The  work  itself  properly  commences  with  Moses, 
the  law-giver  of  the  nation ;  and  proceeds  to  show 
what  influence  he  exerted,  or  failed  to  exert,  on  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  and  of  their  posterity,  by  his  deedSy 
by  his  legislation^  and  by  the  exhibition  of  both  in  his 
history  and  in  his  own  poetical  eflfusions.  It  points  out 
what  conceptions,  transmitted  from  more  ancient  times, 
he  adopted  and  practically  applied,  and  what  he  al- 
tered in  this  legacy  of  the  patriarchs ;  what  view  of 
their  promised  land,  and  of  the  nations  around  them, 
he  aimed  to  impress  upon  their  minds ;  and  finally,  by 
what  means  he  formed  the  poetry  of  the  nation,  gave 
it  its  pastoral  and  rural  character,  and  consecrated  it 
to  the  uses  of  the  sanctuary  and  of  the  prophets  of 
Jehovah.  The  causes  by  which  these  effects  were 
brought  about  are  unfolded  out  of  the  history  of  the 
race,  and  their  influence  exhibited  in  the  most  striking 
examples  of  later  times. 

In  the  next  place,  the  history  itself  is  earried  for- 
ward from  Moses  to  the  period  of  the  highest  national 
prosperity,  and  of  the  most  powerful  king,  under  whom 
and  his  son  occurred  the  second  marked  development 
of  national  poetry.  The  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
it,  produced  during  this  period,  are  explained  from 
the  causes^  which  gave  rise  to  them,  are  placed  in  that 
true  Oriental  lights  which  is  necessary  to  a  perception 
of  their  beauties,  and  the  effects  produced  by  them 
in  after  times  unfolded.  It  is  implied  of  course,  that 
some  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  of  these 
specimens  are  inserted  in  the  work,  in  a  translation 
both  intelligible,  and  capable  of  exhibiting  something 
of  their  true  spirit. 

The  work  then  passes  to  the  third  period  of  the  art, 
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as  it  existed  among  this  people  long  before  their  down- 
fall,— to  the  voice  of  the  prophets.  The  characters 
of  these  patriotick  and  divinely  prompted  leaders  of 
the  people  are  unfolded,  an  introdiuition  given  to  their 
writings,  and  some  of  their  most  touching,  beautiful, 
and  sublime  passages  here  and  there  embodied  in  the 
work. 

Next  come  the  sorrowful  tones  of  lamentation,  which 
accompanied  and  followed  the  downfall  of  the  nation  ; 
and  those  which  breathed  hope  and  admonition  in  re- 
gard to  its  re-establUhment ;  the  effects  produced  by 
the  writings  of  this  people,  when  collected  together, 
and  made  known  in  other  languages,  especially  the 
Greek,  and  tbeir  influence  through  the  writings  and 
teachers  of  Christianity  down  to  our  own  times. 

A  few  chapters  at  the  end  of  the  work  investigate 
the  history  of  the  mode,  in  which  this  poetry  has  been 
regarded  and  treated  by  the  Jews  and  other  nations ; 
the  different  success,  with  which  it  has  been  imitated 
at  different  times,  and  in  different  languages,  and  final- 
ly, what  may  have  been  the  result  of  these  writings 
and  of  their  spirit  in  the  whole  history  of  cultivation, 
and  of  revolutions  in  the  world,  so  far  as  known  to  us. 

This  annunciation,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  received  not 
as  ambitious  pretension  and  high-sounding  phrase,  but 
simply  as  the  purpose,  which  the  author  of  the  work 
has  ventured  to  /orm  and  place  before  him.  Inmagnis 
voluiss'e  sat  est,  is  here  his  chosen  motto. 

The  Author. 
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THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  foregoing  annunciation  of  the  plan  of  the  work, 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  dwelling  at  large  upon  it 
in  this  place.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  state  briefly  how 
it  is  carried  out  in  this  first  part. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  work,  required  that  this 
part  should  embrace  the  general  and  characteristick 
traits  of  Hebrew  poetry,  which  mark  its  essential  out« 
lines,  its  cosmology,  the  most  ancient  conceptions  of 
God,  of  Providence,  of  Angels,  of  the  Elohim,  and  of 
the  Cherubim,  and  individual  objects,  and  poetical 
representations  of  nature.  With  these,  it  must  cpntain 
also,  especially,  the  traditions  of  the  patriarchs,  which, 
as  among  all  nations,  so  peculiarly  among  this  people, 
were  the  source  from-  which  were  derived  all  the 
peculiarities  of  their  modes  of  thinking,  consequently 
also  the  genius  of  their  poetry.  To  set  forth  these, 
and  unfold  them  correctly,  was  here  so  much  the 
more  necessary,  since  most  traditions  of  this  kind  have 
themselves  more  or  less  of  poetical  colouring,  and 
what  is  worse,  are  often  greatly  misapprehended.  In 
doing  this,  I  have  aimed  as  much  as  possible  at  brevity, 
have  endeavoured  not  unnecessarily  to  say  for  the  hun- 
dredth time,  what  had  belen  repeated  ninety-nine 
times  already,  and  where  on  account  of  the  connexion 
I  was  obliged  to  do  so,  have  passed  over  it  as  briefly 
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as  possible ;  for  where  in  common-plaee  matters  we 
cannot  read  with  interest,  we  can  much  less  write 
with  it. 

I  sought,  therefore,  rather  to  set  in  their  true  light, 
the  obscure  and  misinterpreted  historiesof  Paradise, 
of  the  fall,  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  of  the  wrestling 
with  the  Elohim,  &;c^,  together  with  particuls^*  mytho* 
logical  representations,  and  personifications,  which 
show  most  clearly  the  charact€»F  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
and  will  at  the  same  time  prove  of  the  greatest  service 
to  us  hereafter ;  for  before  one  can  say  much,  either 
of  the  beauty  or  deformity  of  an  object,  he  must  first 
learn  to  understand  it.  A  right  understanding  of  words, 
of  figurative  language,*  aind  of  things,  will  glive,  with- 
t>ut  long  discourses  and  a  tedious  explication  of  it, 
the  conception  of  beauty  to*  one  who  has  the  capability 
of  emotion.  To  one  who  is  destitute'  of  this,  it  can 
hardly  be  communicated  by  exclamations,  and  repeti- 
tions of  similar  passages  from  other  poets,  and  much 
less  by  abstract  discussions  respecting  the  nature  of 
poetry,  and  its  various  kinds.  From  all  this,  therefore, 
the  present  work  will  be  free. 

If  I  have  occupied  as  much  as  I  could  of  the. work 
with  the  translation  of  select  passages,  no  one,  I  hope, 
will  think  it  too  much,  for  these  are  in  fact,  the  very 
purpose  and  subject  of  the  work.  They  are  the  stars 
in  an  otherwise  empty  space.  They  are  the  fruit,  and 
my  book  is  only  the  shell.  Could  I  have  succeeded 
fairly  in  setting  forth  the  specimens  which  I  have 
here  given,  in  all  their  ancient  dignity  and  simplicity, 
I  should  not,  at  the  least,  have  failed  altogether  of  my 
aim;  for  in  regard  to  this,  i  am  of  Luther's  opinion, 
^^  that  we  must  let  the  Prophets  sit  as  teachers,  and  at 
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their  feet  listen  wkhi  hulnttitj  to  what  Aejr  say,  and 
aot  say  what  they  must  hear,"  as  if  we  were  their 
teachers.     In  this  early  period,  the  Book  of  Job'  was 
especially  appropriate  to  my  puipose,  and. I  only  wish 
that  I  may  have  expressed  something  of  that  which 
my  own  soul  felt  in  the  study  of  this  sublime,  simple, 
and  perhaps  most  ancient  of  all  regular  compositions* 
Ardua  res  est^retustia  novitatem  dare,  novis  auctori- 
tatem,  obsoletis  nitorem,  obscuris  lucem,  fastiditis  gra- 
tiam,  dubiis  fidem,  omnibus  yero  naturam  et  naturae 
snae  omnia.     Something  of  this  I  would  have  attained, 
in  what  I  have  said  of  the  patriarchs,  of  Job,  and  of 
Moses.     With  mere  learning  and  the  characters  of  a 
foreign  language,  I  could  not  consent  to  burden  my 
pages.     To  the  unlearned  they  are  of  no  use,  and  th^ 
scholar  who  has  the  original  language  and  the  ancient 
translations  at  hand,  can  easily  accommodate  himself 
with  them  ;  for  him  indeed,  especially  for  the  young 
scholar,  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  supply  for  himself 
the  grounds  of  the  opinions   which  he  is  taught,  and 
to  have  something  left  for  him  to  search  out,  to  compare, 
and  weigh  by  his  own  reflections.      Hence,  I  have 
availed  myself  of  the  rich  helps  of  more  recent  phi- 
lologists, where  I  could  do  so,  without  making  a  display 
of  it,  or  seeking  credit  by  disputing  them.     To  those 
whose  aid  I  have  experienced,  my  silent  use  of  it  will 
be  my  thank-offering ;  and  where  I  could  not  adopt 
their  opinion,  there* — I  had  my  own  opinion. 
,    And  in  order  to  advance  this  always  in  the  mildest 
terms,  and  in  the  clearest  light,  I  have  chosen  the 
form  of  dialogue,  though  unusual,  I  am  aware,  in  sub- 
jects of  this  sort.     How  difficult  it  was  for  me,  too,  I 
know  very  well,  and  to  have  aspired  to  rival  the  graces 
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cif  the  dialogues  of  Pluto,  of  Lord  Shaftsburj,  of  Di« 
derot,  and  of  Leasing,  would  have  been,  in  treating 
such  matters,  and  with  Such  aims,  the  extreme  of  folly. 
Here  was  no  opportunity  for  devising  interesting 
situations,  nor  for  unfolding  new  characters,  nor  finally 
for  artfully  drawing  out  thoughts  from  the  mind  of  the 
respondent,  in  i  which  the'  greatest  art  especially  of 
didactick  dialogue  consists.  The  aim  here  was  not  to 
invent  in  general,  but  to  elucidate,  to  exhibit,  and 
point  out  to  view,  tq  find  what  is  already  before  us. 
The  only  speakers  admissible,  therefore,  are  the  de- 
monstrator, and  he  to  whom  he  demonstrates,  friend 
with  friend,  teacher  and  scholar.  My  pattern  for  the 
general  plan  of  the  dialogue  was  not  Plato,  but  the 
book  of  Corsi,  or  indeed  the  catechism. 

But  why  then  did  I  choose  the  form  of  dialogue  ? 
From  more  than  one  cause.  First,  and  more  especially 
for  the  sake  of  brevity.  .  In  the  dialogue  a  single  let- 
ter, the  index  of  a  new  train  of  thought,  a  brief  how? 
or  whence  ?  expresses  what  in  the  systematick  form 
would  require  periods  or  half  pages.  Thus  I  am 
spared  such  tedious  forms  of  expression,  and  such 
transitions  as  ^^  it  may  be  said  on  the  other  hand^'  &c. 
In  the  second  place,  I  might  in  this  way  be  able  to 
escape  the  uniform,  peremptory,  or  controversial  tone, 
of  the  professorial  chair  or  of  the  pulpit,  which  other- 
wise could  scarcely  be  avoided  throughoyt  the  work, 
on  a  subject  of  this  sort.  A  dialogue,  even  in  the 
worst  style,  gives  to  the  subject  animation,  variety, 
and  human  interest,  if  only  it  do  not  ( as  was  often  the 
case  here,)  treat  of  matters,  that  are  too  dry,  and  oon^ 
tinue  too  long.  Iii  the  third  place,  I  escaped,  for 
which  I  am  heartily  thankful,  the  necessity  of  contra- 
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diction,  of.  strife,  and  of  liumberiess  citations,  and 
thus  avoided  a  very  serious  evil.  In  the  form  which 
I  have  adopted,  the  speakers  are  Alciphron  and 
Eadiyphron.  The  former  ^speaks  very  much  such 
sentiments  as  ure  uttered  bj  the  publick  with  its  hun- 
dred heads,  but  they  speak  to  one  another  alone,  teach 
and  controvert  nobody  in  the  world  besides  themselves. 
Whoever  does  not  agree  with  Euthyphron,  may  retain 
the  opinion  of  Alciphron,  or — ^faave  his  own  opinion. 
Finally,  I  venture  to  confess,  that  the  older  I  become, 
the  more  difficult  for  me  h  the  tone  of  an  instructer. 
Whom  does  one  teach,  moreover,  when  he  teaches 
the  publick  as  a  mass  ?  Where  does  this  publick  dwell  ? 
and  in  what  style  should  we  address  it,  that  we  may 
neither  assume  too  lofty  nor  sink  to  too  humble  a 
tone  ?  Here  two  individuals  speak,  and  whoever  will, 
may  listen,  improve  what  they  say,  and  be  either 
learner  or  teacher. 

Let  me  venture  to  say,  however,  whom  I  would 
most  gladly  choose  for  readers  of  this  work.  Alci« 
phron  is  a  youth  ;  he  studies  this  poetry  not  from  com« 
pulsion,  not  from  the  necessity  of  his  profession,  or  of 
bread,  but  from  a. love  of  it.  Young  men  then  like 
him,  and  lovers  of  Scripture,  lovers  of  the  most  ancient, 
the  most  simple,  perhaps  of  the  most  truely  heart-felt 
poetry  in  the  world  ;  lovers,  in  a  word  of  the  most  an^ 
eient  records  of  the  human  mind  and  heart, — unbiased, 
fresh,  and  ardent  men  of  the  same .  character,  I  would 
choose  before  all  odiers  for  my  readers.  Of  the  child- 
hood and  youth  of  the  human  race,  we  can  best  speak 
with  children  and  youth.  The  times  antecedent  to  the 
Mosaick  bond-service  those  feel  with  most  congen« 
iality  whom  the  yokd  of  rules  has  never   oppres-> 
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sed,  and  in  whom  the  dawn  of  the  wor4d  harmonizes 
with  the  dawning  of  their  own  souls.  If  mj  book  con- 
tains any  thing  of  worth,  he  is  my  best  friend,  who 
without  either  praise  or  9ensure  procures  for  it  readers 
of  this  description.  Each  one  can  always  omit,  what 
does  not  suit  his  .taste,  and  for  this  purpose  the  con- 
tents of  the  dialogues  are  prefixed  to  them. 
.  And  if,  as  I  could  wish,  there  be  among  these  youth , 
those  engaged  in  the  study  of  theology,  I  venture  to 
say  a  word  more  particularly  to  them.  The  basis  of 
theology  is  the  Bible,  and  that  of  the  New  Testament 
is  the  Old.  It  b  impossible  to  understand  the  former 
aright  without  a  previous  understanding  of  the  latter  ; 
for  Christianity  proceeded  from  Judaism,  and  the  gen- 
ius of  the  language  is  in  both  books  the  same.  And 
this  genius  of  the  language  ^e  can  no  where  study 
better,  that  is,  with  more  truth,  depth,  comprehensive- 
ness, and  satisfaction,  than  in  its  poetry,  and  indeed, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  its  most  ancient  poetry.  It  pro- 
duces a  false  impression  and  misleads  the  young  theo- 
logian to  commend  to  him  the  New  Testament  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Old.  Without  this,  that  can  never  be 
understood  in  a  scholar-like  and  satisfactory  manner. 
In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  as  an  aid  to  this,  a  rich 
interchange  of  history,  of  figurative  representation,  of 
characters,  and  of  scenery  ;  and  we  see  in  it  the  many 
coloured  dawn,  the  beautiful  going  forth  of  the  sun  in 
his  milder  radiance.  In  the  New  Testament  it  stands 
in  the  highest  heavens,  and  in  meridian  splendour,  and 
evetry  one  knows  which  period  of  the  day  to  the  natu- 
ral eye  of  sense  imparts  most  life  and  strength.  Let 
the  scholar  then  study  the  Old  Testament,  even  if  it 
be  only  as  a  human  book  full  of  ancient  poetry,  with 
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kindred  feeling  and  affection,  and  thus  will  the  New 
come  forth  to  us  of  itself  in  its  puritjr,  its  sublime  glorj, 
and  more  than  earthly  beauty.  Let  a  man  gather  into 
his  own  mind,  the  abundant  riches  of  the  former,  and 
be  will  be  in  the  latter  also,  none  of  those  smatterers, 
who,  barren,  and  without  taste  or  feeling,  desecrate 
these  sacred  things. 

Weimar^  April  9f&,  1782.       '  Herder. 


DIALOGUE   I. 

PREJUDICES  against  the  poetry  and  language  of  the  Hebrews.    Causes 
of  these.    The  language  full  of  action  and  animation  from  the  mode 
of  forming  its  verbs.    Importance  of  this  to  its  poetical  character. 
Its  nouns  also  express  action.    The  want  of  adjectives  supplied  by 
multiplicity  of  names.     In  what  classes  of  objects  these  are  to  be 
sought.     Names  of  the  productions  of  nature,  synonyms,  numerals, 
words  relating  to  ornament  and  luxury  derived  from  the  neighbouring 
nations.     Reasons  why  the  Hebrew  was  not  developt'd  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Arabick.     Of  the  roots  of  verbs.     They  combine 
sensuous  form  and  feeling.     Organic  formation  of  words  in  Northern 
and  Southern  nations.     Of  derivation  from  radical  words.     Wish  for 
a  lexicon  formed  on  philosophical  principles.    Of  the  tenses  of  He- 
brew verbs  and  their  poetical  character.    Conjunction  of  many  ideas 
in  one  word.     Significancy  of  Hebrew  letters.  How  to  be  decyphered. 
Of  parallelism.     Founded  in  that  correspondence  of  quantity  which 
pleases  the  ear.     Of  parallelism  in  Greek  metre.     How  far  it  lies  in 
the   nature  of  language   and   feeling.     Something  analogous  even 
among  the  Northern  nations.    Causes  of  its  peculiarity  in  the  Hebrew 
language.     Its  influence  and  use.    Whether  the  language  had  ori- 
ginally  its  present  number  of  regular  conjugations.    Study  of  it  as 
a  poetical  language.     Study  of  its  poetry. 

AiiCiFHSON.  So  I  find  you  still  devoted  to  the  study  of 
this  poor  and  barbarous  language  !  A  proof  how  much  early 
impressions  can  effect,  and  how  indispensably  necessary  it  is, 
that  our  young  minds  be  kept  clear  of  the  rubbish  of  anti- 
quity.    There  is  afterwards  no  hope  of  deliverance. 

EuTHYPHRON.  You  speak  like  one  of  our  modern  illumi- 
nators, who  would  free  men  not  only  from  the  prejudices  of 
childhood,  but  if  possible  from  childhood  itself.  Do  you 
know  any  thing  of  this  barren  and  barbarous  language  ! 

What  are  the  grounds  of  your  opinion  concerning  it  ? 
3 
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A.  I  know  enough  of  it  to  my  sorrow.  It  was  the  for- 
ment  of  my  childhood,  and  I  am  still  haunted  with  the  recol- 
lection of  it,  when  in  the  study  of  theology,  of  philosophy,  of 
history,  and  of  what  not,  I  hear  the  echo  of  its  sublime  non- 
sense. The  rattling  of  ancient  cymbals  and  kettle-drums, 
in  short,  the  whole  music-band  of  savage  nations,  which  you 
love  to  denominate  the  oriental  parallelism,  is  still  ringing  in 
nay  ears.  I  still  see  David  dancing  before  the  Ark  of  the 
covenant,  or  the  prophets  summoning  a  player,  that  they  may 
feel  his  inspirations. 

E.  You  seem  then  to  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
language,  but  to  have  studied  it  with  no  very  good  will, 

A,  I  cannot  help  that ;  it  is  enough  that  I  studied  it 
methodically  with  all  the  rules  of  Dantz.  I  could  cite  the 
rules,  but  never  knew  their  meaning. 

E.  So  much  the  worse,  and  I  comprehend  now  the  reason 
of  your  disgust.  But  my  dear  Sir,  shall  we  permit  ourselves 
to  hate  a  science,  which  we  have  the  misfortune  to  learn  at 
first  under  a  bad  form  ?  Would  you  j  udge  a  man  by  his  dress 
alone  ?  And  that  too  when  the  dress  is  not  his  own,  but 
forced  upon  him  ? 

A.  By  no  means,  and  I  am  ready  to  abandon  all  prejudi- 
ces, so  soon  as  you  will  shew  them  to  be  such.  This,  howev- 
er, I  think  will  be  difficult,  for  I  have  pretty  well  tried  both 
the  language  and  its  contents. 

E.  We  will  make  the  experiment,  and  one  of  us  will  be- 
come the  teacher  of  the  other.  Truth  is,  indeed,  to  be  be- 
wailed, if  men  can  never  be  at  one  respecting  it.  For  myself 
I  would  execrate  the  impressions  of  my  youth,  if  they  must 
bind  me'  through  life  with  the  fetters  of  a  slave.  But  be  as- 
sured, I  have  no  youthful  impressions  from  the  poetical  spirit 
of  this  language  ;  I  learned  it  as  you  did.  It  was  long  before 
I  acquired  a  taste  for  its  beauties,  and  only  by  degrees  that  I 
came  to  consider  it,  as  I  now  do,  a  sacred  language,  the 
source  of  our  most  precious  knowledge,  and  of  that  early 
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cultivation,  which  extending  over  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
earth,  came  to  us  gratuitously  and  unsought. 

A.     You  are  driving  at  an  apotheosis,  at  once. 

E.  At  no  such  thing :  we  will  consider  it  as  a  human 
language,  and  its  contents  as  merely  human.  Nay,  more,  to 
give  you  better  assurance  of  my  perfect  fairness,  we  will  speak 
of  it  only  as  an  instrument  of  ancient  poetry.  Are  you 
pleased  with  this  subject  ?     It  has  at  least  nothing  insidious. 

A.  Certainly  nothing,  and  with  such  a  discussion  I  should 
be  delighted  in  the  highest  degree.  I  am  glad  to  converse 
of  ancient  languages,  when  they  are  treated  only  in  relation 
to  men.  They  are  the  form,  in  which  human  thoughts  are 
moulded  more  or  less  perfectly.  They  exhibit  the  most  dis- 
tinguishing traits  of  character,  and  the  manner  in  which 
objects  are  contemplated  by  different  nations.  Comparison 
of  one  with  another  in  these  points  is  always  instructive. 
Proceed  then  to  discuss  the  dialect,  even  of  these  Eastern 
Hurons.  Their  poverty  may  at  least  enrich  us,  and  conduct 
us  to  thoughts  of  our  own. 

E.  What  do  you  consider  most  essential  to  a  poetical 
language  ?  No  matter  whether  it  belong  to  the  Hurons  or 
Otaheitans.  Is  it  not  action,  imagery,  passion,  musick, 
rhythm  ? 

A,     Undoubtedly. 

E.  And  the  language  that  exhibits  these  in  the  highest 
perfection  is  most  peculiarly  poetical.  Now  you  are  aware, 
that  the  languages  of  people  but  partially  cultivated  may  have 
this  character  in  a  high  degree,  and  are  in  fact  in  this  par- 
ticular superior  to  many  of  the  too  refined  modern  languages. 
I  need  not  remind  you  among  what  people  Ossian,  or  at  what 
period  even  the  Grecian  Homer  sang. 

A.  It  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  every  savage  race 
has  its  Homer  and  Ossian. 

E.  Perhaps  many  have  even  more,  exclusively  indeed  for 
themselves,  and  not  for  the  language  of  other  nations.     In 
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order  to  judge  of  a  nation,  we  must  live  in  tl^eir  time,  in 
their  own  country,  must  adopt  their  modes  of  thinking  and 
feeling,  must  see,  how  they  lived,  how  they  were  educated, 
what  scenes  they  looked  upon,  what  were  the  objects  of  their 
affection  and  passion,  the  character  of  their  atmosphere,  their 
skies,  the  structure  of  their  organs,  their  dances  and  their  mu- 
sick.  All  this  too  we  must  learn  to  think  of  not  as  strangers 
or  enemies,  but  as  their  brothers  and  compatriots,  and  then 
ask,  whether  in  their  own  kind,  and  for  their  peculiar  wants, 
they  had  an  Homer  or  an  Ossian.  You  know  in  regard  to 
how  few  nations  we  have  instituted  or  are  even  now  prepared 
to  institute  an  inquiry  of  this  kind.  With  regard  to  the  He- 
brews we  can  do  it.     Their  poetry  is  in  our  hands. 

A.  But  what  poetry!  and  in  what  a  language!  How 
imperfect  is  it !  how  poor  in  proper  terms  and  definitely  ex- 
pressed relations  !  How  unfixed  and  uncertain  are  the  ten- 
ses of  the  verbs  l  One  never  knows  whether  the  time  referred 
to  by  them  be  to  day  or  yesterday,  a  thousand  years  ago,  or  a 
thousand  years  to  come.  Adjectives,  so  important  in  descrip- 
tion, it  scarcely  has  at  all,  and  must  supply  their  place  by 
beggarly  combinati9ns.  How  uncertain  and  far-fetched  is 
the  signification  of  their  radical  words,  how  forced  and  un- 
natural the  derivations  from  them  !  Hence  the  frightful  forms 
of  the  catachresis,  the  far  sought  images,  the  monstrous 
combinations  of  ideas  the  most  heterogeneous.  The  paral- 
lelism is  monotonous,  an  everlasting  tautology,  that,  without 
a  metrical  arrangement  of  words  and  syllables,  after  all  very 
imperfectly  satisfies  the  ear.  Aures  perpetuis  tautologiis 
laedunt,  says  one  of  those  best  acquainted  with  them,  Orienti 
jucundis,  Europae  invisis,  prudentioribus  stomachaturis,  dor- 
mitaturis  reliquis.  And  he  says  the  truth.  This  is  obser^ 
vable  in  all  the  psalms  and  productions,  that  breathe  the  spirit 
of  this  language:  Finally,  it  had  no  vowels,  for  these  are  a 
more  modern  invention.  It  stands  as  a  lifeless  and  senseless 
hieroglyph,  very  often  without  any  key  or  certain  index  of  its 
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meaning,  at  all  events  wkhout  any  certain  expression  of  pro- 
nunciation and  knowledge  of  its  ancient  rhythm.  What  do 
you  find  here  of  Homer  and  Ossian  ?  As  well  look  for  them 
in  Mexico,  or  upon  the  sculptured  rocks  of  Arabia. 

E«  I  thaok  you  for  the  beautiful  sketch  you  have  traced 
out  for  our  conversation.  You  have  brought  forward  the 
rich  materials,  and  that  too  with  the  reflection,  and  fine  ar- 
rangement, that  might  be  expected  from  one  skilled  in  many 
languages.  Let  us  proceed  first  to  consider  the  structure  of 
the  language.  Did  you  not  say,  that  action  and  vivid  image- 
ry was  the  essence  of  poetry  ?  and  what  part  of  speech  paints 
or  sets  forth  action  itself  to  view,  the  noun,  or  verb  ? 
A*    The  verb. 

£.     So  the  language,  that  abounds  in  verbs,  which  present 
a  vivid  expression  and  picture  of  their  objects,  is  a  poetical 
language.     The  more*  too  it  has  the  power  of  forming  its 
nouns  into  verbs,  the  more  poetical  it  is.     The  noun  always 
exhibits  objects  only  as  lifeless  things,  the  verb  gives  them 
action,  and  this  awakens  feeling,  for  it  is  itself  as  it  were 
animated  with  a  living  spirit.     Recollect  what  Lessing  has 
said  of  Homer,  that  in  him  all  is  bustle,  motion,  action,  and 
that  in  this  the  life,  the  influence,  the  very  essence  of  all  po- 
etry consists.     Now  with  the  Hebrew  the  verb  is  almost  the 
whole  of  the  language.     In  other  words  every  thing  lives  and 
acts.     The  nouns  are  derived  from  verbs,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  are  still  verbs.     They  are  as  it  were  living  beings,  ex- 
tracted and  moulded,  while  their  radical  sourcd^lseh'  was  in  a 
state  of  living  energy.     Observe  in  modern 'languages,  what 
aR  effect  it  has  in  poetry,  when  verbs  and  nouns  are  still 
nearly  related,  and  one  may  be  formed  into  the  other.     Think 
of  the  English,  the  German.     The  language,  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  is  an  abyss  of  verbs,  a  sea  of  billows,  where 
motion,  action,  rolls  on  without  end. 

A.     It  seems  to  me  however,  that  this  abundance  must 
always  maintain  a  certain  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of 
3*        . 
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speech ;  for  if  aU  be  action,  there  is  notbingt  that  acts.  There 
roust  be  the  wlject,  predicate,  and  copula — so  says  logick. 

£.  For  logick  that  will  do«  and  for  its  masterpiece  the 
syllogism  it  is  necessary,  but  poetry  is  quite  another  thing, 
and  a  poem  in  syllogisms,  would  have  few  readers.  In  po- 
etry the  copula  is  the  main  thing,  the  other  parts  are  neces- 
sary or  useful  only  as  accessories.  Even  should  I  admit,  that 
for  an  abstract  reasoner  the  Hebrew  language  may  not  be 
best,  still  it  is,  in  regard  to  this  active  form  of  it  so  much  the 
more  favourable  to  the  poet.  Every  thing  in  it  proclaims 
'<  I  live,  and  niove,  and  act.  The  senses  and  the  passions, 
not  abstract  reasoners  and  philosophers  were  my  creators. 
Thus  I  am  formed  for  poetry,  nay  my  whole  essence  is 
poetry." 

A.     But  how  if  they  use  nouns  for  adjectives  likewise  ? 

£•  Then  they  have  adjectives.  For  every  language  has 
that,  which  it  uses  ;  only  we  must  not  judge  of  it  according  to 
our  own  necessities.  There  are  many  names  of  things,  which 
this  language  has  not,  because  the  people  neither  had,  nor 
knew  the  things  themselves  ;  so  on  the  other  hand  it  has  ma- 
ny others,  which  we  have  not.  In  abstract  terms  it  is  barren, 
but  in  sensuous  representations  it  is  rich,  and  it  has  numerous 
synonyms  to  denote  one  and  the  same  object  for  the  very  rea- 
son, that  this  object  is  always  mentioned,  and  as  it  were  paint- 
ed in  its  multifarious  relations  with  all  the  circumstances,  that 
accompany  it,  when  presented  to  the  senses.  The  lion,  the 
sword,  the  serpent  and  the  camel  have  even  in  the  Arabick, 
the  most  cultivated  of  the  Oriental  languages  this  multiplicity 
of  names,  because  each  of  them  originally  represented  the 
object  under  a  peculiar  form,  and  in  a  particular  point  of 
view,  and  these  streams  after^vards  flowed  together.  In  He- 
brew too  this  superabundance  of  sensuous  terms  is  very  ob- 
servable, and  yet  how  few  of  them  have  we  remaining.  More 
than  250  botanical  terms  occur  in  the  small  volume,  that  is 
left  to  JUS,  of  the  writings  of  the  Hebrews,  and  that  too  in 
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writ^gs  of  a  very  unifonn  character  in  regard  to  their  sub- 
jects, and  composed  mostly  of  history  and  the  poetry  of  the 
temple.  How  rich  then  would  the  language  have  been,  had 
it  been  handed  down  to  ua  in  the  poetry  of  common  life  with 
all  its  diversity  of  scenes,  or  even  in  the  writings,  that  were 
actually  produced.  It  fared  with  the  Hebrews  probably,  as 
with  most  nations  of  antiquity,  the  flood  of  ages  has  passed 
over  them,  and  only  a  small  remnant,  such  as  Noah  could 
preserve  in  the  ark  has  escaped. 

A.  In  my  opinion  we  have  enough  notwithstanding,  for 
even  in  these  few  books  the  same  thing  repeatedly  occurs. 
But  we  are  wandering  from  our  subject.  I  cnn  very  well 
believe,  that  the  language,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  in  the 
hands  of  another  people,  might  have  become  rich  and  refined. 
How  copious  has  the  Arabick  become,  and  the  Phoenician  too 
may  have  been  rich  enough  in  the  language  of  trade  and 
numbers,  but  for  this  beggarly  race  of  herdsmen,  from  what 
resources  could  they  form  a  language  ? 

E.  Whence  the  genius  of  the  -people  called,  and  where 
their  wants  required  it.  It  were  unjust  to  expect  of  them  the 
language  of  trade  belonging  to  the  Pbcenicians,  or  that  of 
Arabian  speculation,  since  they  neither  traded,  nor  speculated, 
and  yet  all  this  wealth  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  language, 
for  Phcenician,  Arabick,  Chaldee  and  Hebrew  are  radically 
and  essentially  but  one  language.  The  Hebrew  has  numer- 
als to  an  amount  that  we  cannot  easily  designate,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  terms  for  the  products  of  nature,  as  well  as  for  the' 
forms  of  fashionable  ornament  and  luxury,  with  which  they 
were  enough  acquainted  at  an  early  period.  It  was  used  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pbcenicians,  the  Ishmaelites,  the 
Egyptians,  the  Babylonians,  in  short  of  the  most  cultivated 
nations  of  antiquity,  and  as  it  were  of  the  then  cultivated 
world,  and  borrowed  from  all  enough  to  supply  its  wants. 
Had  it  continued  a  living  language,  it  might  have  appropria- 
ted all  that  now  belongs  to  the  Arabick,  which'  can  justly 
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boast  of  being  one  of  the  most  copious  and  refined  languagi 
in  the  world. 

A.     The  Rabbins  have  in  fact  made  contributions  to  it. 

E.  Of  nothing  valuable  however,  nor  in  accordance  with 
the  genius  of  its  original  structure.  When  they  wrote,  the 
nation  was  sunk  in  poverty,  and  dispersed  over  the  world. 
Most  of  them  conformed  their  mode  of  expression  to  the  gen- 
ius of  the  languages,  that  were  spoken  around  them,  and  thus 
produced  a  sorry  medley,  not  to  be  thought  of  in  a  discussion 
like  this.  We  are  speaking  of  the  Hebrew,  when  it  was  the 
living  language  of  Canaan,  and  of  that  too  only  during  the 
period  of  its  greatest  beauty  and  purity,  before  it  was  corrupt- 
ed by  the  introduction  of  Chaldee,  Greek  and  other  foreign 
terms.  Within  this  limit  you  will  not  refuse  to  give  it  its 
due,  as  a  poor,  but  yet  a  fair  and  uncorrupted  child  of  its  na- 
tive hills,  the  simple  language  of  the  country  and  of  herdsmen. 
The  finery  which  it  has  borrowed  from  its  neighbours,  I  would 
very  gladly  have  dispensed  with. 

A.  In  regard  to  simplicity  I  admit  its  claims  with  all  my 
heart.  This  trait,  particularly  in  scenes  of  nature,  I  have 
felt  with  the  emotions  of  childhood.  Still,  my  dear  Sir,  this 
characteristick  seems  to  me  too  limited  in  extent  to  have 
much  redeeming  effect  and  recurs  with  too  much  monotony  , 
nothing  has  compass  ;  their  poets  are  forever,  sketching,  but 
cannot  give  the  finer  touches  of  the  pencil. 

E.  Yes,  I  grant  you,  they  sketch,  as  few  of  our  poets  do. 
Their  productions  are  not  loaded  with  delicate  and  over- 
wrought refinement,  but  vigorous,  entire,  instinct  with  life 
and  spirit.  Of  their  verbs  \ve  have  already  spoken.  They 
are  all  action  and  emotion.  Their  radical  forms  combine 
the  representation  of  a  sensuous  image  with  the  feeling  of 
the  heart.  The  nouns  too,  retaining  the  properties  of  the 
verb,  are  still  active  agents,  and  exhibit  a  continual  personi- 
fication. Their  pronouns  stand  out  with  the  prominence, 
that  they  always  possess  in  the  language  of  passion,  and  the 
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want  of  adjectives  is  so  supplied  by  the  conjunction  of  other 
words,  that  the  qualities  merely  of  a  subject,  assume  the  form 
of  distinct  individual  agents.  From  all  these  peculiarities 
the  language  seems  to  me,  I  confess,  more  poetical,  than  any 
other  language  on  earth. 

A.  It  will  be  most  to  our  purpose,  if  we  conduct  the  dis- 
cussion by  means  of  individual  examples.  Begin,  if  you 
please,  with  the  radical  forms,  with  the  verbs. 

E.  The  roots  of  the  Hebrew  verbs,  I  remarked,  combine 
form  and  feeling,  and  I  know  no  language  in  which  the  simple 
and  unstudied  combination  of  the  two  is  so  much  an  affair  of 
the  senses,  and  so  remarkable.  Not  so  sensible  and  obvious, 
I  admit  very  willingly,  to  an  ear  accustomed  only  to  the  ac- 
cents of  Northern  languages,  but  to  you,  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  formation  in  the  Greek  language,  tq 
you,  my  dear  Sir,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  go  a  few  steps 
further,  and  observe  with  a  congenial  feeling,  the  method 
more  forcible  indeed,  but  not  therefore  more  clumsy,  of  form- 
ing words  in  the  East.  I  repeat  it  again,  in  the  most  preg- 
nant terms  of  the  language  are  combined  the  sensuous  form 
and  the  sensation  or  sentiment  that  it  produces.  The  lan- 
guage was  moulded  and  uttered  with  a  fuller  expiration  from 
the  lungs,  with  organs  yet  pliable  and  vigorous,  but  at  the 
same  time  under  a  clear  and  luminous  heaven,  with  powers 
of  vision  acute,  and  seizing  as  it  were  upon  the  very  objects 
themselves,  and  almost  always  with  some  mark  of  emotion 
or  passion. 

A.  Form  and  feeling,  tranquility  and  passion,  accents 
strong  and  yet  light  and  flowing  !  these  are  rare  combinations. 

E.  Let  us  then  analyze  them  and  explain  the  matter  more 
carefully.  All  Northern  languages  imitate  the  sounds  of 
natural  objects,  but  roughly,  and  as  it  were  only  by  the  me- 
chanism of  the  outward  organs.  Like  the  objects  they  imi- 
tate, they  abound  with  creaking,  and  rustling,  and  whizzing, 
and  crashing  sounds,  which  wise  poets  may  employ  sparingly 
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with  effect,  but  which  the  injudicious  will  abuse.  The  cause 
of  this  is  obviously  to  be  found  in  the  climate,  and  in  the 
organs,  in  and  by  which  the  languages  were  originally  formed. 
The  further  South,  the  more  refined  will  be  the  imitation  of 
nature.  Homer's  most  sounding  lines  do  not  creak  and  hiss, 
they  are  sonorous.  The  words  have  passed  through  a  refining 
process,  been  modified  by  feeling,  and  moulded  as  it  were,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  heart.  Thus  they  do  not  present  uncouth 
forms  of  mere  sound  and  noise,  but  forms  on  which  feeling 
has  placed  its  gentler  impress.  In  this  union  of  feeling  from 
within,  and  form  from  without,  in  the  roots  of  their  verbs, 
the  Oriental  languages,  I  meant  to  say,  are  the  best  models. 

A.  Is  it  possible  you  are  speaking  of  those  barbarous  and 
uncouth  gutturals  ?  And  do  you  venture  to  compare  them 
with  the  silvery  tones  of  the  Greek  ? 

E.  I  make  no  comparison.  Every  language  suflfers  by 
being  thus  compared  with  another.  Nothing  is  more  exclu- 
sively national  and  individual  than  the  modes  of  gratifying 
the  ear,  and  the  characteristick  habitudes  of  the  organs  of 
speech.  We,  for  example,  discover  a  delicacy  in  articulating 
and  uttering  our  words  onfy  from  between  the  tongue  and  the 
lips,  and  in  opening  our  mouths  but  little,  as  if  we  lived  in  an 
atmosphere  of  smoke  and  fog.  The  climate,  our  manners 
and  the  prevailing  custom  require  it,  and  the  language  itself, 
has  been  gradually  moulded  into  the  same  form.  The  Italians 
and  still  more  the  Greeks,  think  otherwise^  The  language 
of  the  former  abounds  in  full  and  sonorous  vowel  sounds,  and 
that  of  the  latter  with  dipthongs,  both  of  which  are  uttered 
not  with  the  lips  compressed  together,  but  ore  rotundo.  The 
accents  of  the  East  are  uttered  forth  more  ab  imo  pectore, 
and  from  the  heart.     Elihu  describes  it,  when  he  exclaims, 

I  am  full  of  words, 

My  inmost  spirit  labours ; 

Lo  !  it  is  like  wine  without  vent ; 

My  bosom  is  bursting,  like  new  bottles : 
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I  will  speakt  i^nd  make  myself  room  ^ 
I  will  open  my  lips  and  answer. 

When  these  lips  are  opened,  the  utterance  is  full  of  anima- 
tion, and  bodies  forth  the  forms  of  things,  while  it  is  giving 
vent  to  feeling,  and  this,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  spirit  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  It  is  the  very  breath  of  the  soul.  It  does 
not  claim  the  beauty  of  sound,  like  the  Greek,  but  it  breathes 
and  lives.  Such  is  it  to  us,  who  are  but  partially  acquainted 
with  its  pronunciation,  and  for  whom  its  deeper  gutturals  re- 
main unuttered  and  unutterable ;  in  those  old  times,  when 
the  soul  was  unshackled,  what  fulness  of  emotion,  what  store 
of  words  that  breathe,  must  have  inspired  it.  It  was,  to  use 
an  expression  of  its  own, 

The  spirit  of  God  that  spake  in  it, 

The  breath  of  the  Almighty  that  gave  it  life. 

A.  Once  more  you  have  nearly  accomplished  its  apotheo- 
sis. Yet  all  this  may  be  so  in  relation  to  the  radical  sounds, 
or  the  utterance  of  feeling  that  was  prompted,  while  the  ob- 
ject itself  was  present  to  the  senses.  But  how  is  it  with 
the  derivations  from  these  radical  terms  ?  What  are  they 
but  an  overgrown  jungle  of  thorns,  where  no  human  foot  has 
ever  found  rest  ? 

E.  In  bad  lexicons  this  is  indeed  the  case,  and  many  of 
the  most  learned  philologists  of  Holland  have  rendered  the 
way  still  more  difficult  by  their  labours.  But  the  time  is 
coming,  when  this  jungle  will  become  a  grove  of  palms. 

A.     Your  metaphor  is  an  Oriental  one. 

E.  So  is  the  object  of  it.  The  root  of  the  primitive  word 
will  be  placed  in  the  centre  and  its  offspring  form  a  grove 
around  it.  By  influence  of  taste,  diligence,  sound  sense,  and 
the  judicious  comparison  of  different  dialects,  lexicons  will  be 
brought  to  distinguish,  what  is  essential  from  what  is  accidental 
in  the  signification  of  words,  and  to  trace  the  gradual  process  of 
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them  the  whole  is  joined  by  way  of  prefix,  or  as  a  «)noroi» 
termination  to  the  leading  idea.  This  stands  in  the  centre 
like  a  king  with  his  ministers  and  menials  dose  around  hina. 
Rather  they  may  be  said  to  be  one  with  him,  coming  in  his 
train  with  measured  steps  and  harmonious  voice.  Is  this, 
think  you,  of  no  importance  to  a  poetical  language  ?  Sono- 
rous verbs,  which  convey  at  once  so  many  ideas,  are  the  finest 
material  for  rhythm  and  imagery.  When  1  can  utter,  for 
example,  all  that  is  expressed  by  the  words  "  as  he  has  giv«n 
me,"*  in  a  single  well  sounding  word,  is  it  not  more  poetical 
and  beautiful,  than  if  I  express  the  same  idea  in  so  many  sepa- 
rate fragments  ?  .        j    u-     i 

A.  For  the  eye  T  have  sometimes  considered  this  lan- 
guage as  a  collection  of  elementary  paintings,  which  are  to 
be  decyphered,  as  it  were,  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  wri- 
ting  of  the  Chinese,  and  have  often  lamented,  that  children  or 
youth,  who  are  to  learn  it,  are  not  early  accustomed  to  this 
habit  of  decyphering  or  analyzing  with  the  eye,  which  would 
aid  them  more  than  many  dull  and  unmeaning  rules.  I  have 
read  of  examples,  where  young  persons,  especially  those  whose 
senses  were  acute,  have  made  great  progress  in  this  way  m  a 
short  time.     We  neither  of  us  enjoyed  this  advantage. 

E,  We  may  gradually  acquire  it  however  by  employing 
the  eye  and  the  ear  in  conjunction.  You  will  in  this  way 
too,  remark  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  vowels  and  con- 
sonants,  and  the  correspondence  of  many  particles  and  pre- 
dominarU  sounds  to  the  things  signified.  These  are  of  great 
use  too,  especially  in  marking  the  metrical  divisions,  and  de- 
noting  their  mutual  relation.  The  two  hemisticks  have  a 
kind  of  symmetry,  in  which  both  words  and  ideas  correspond 
in  an  alternation  of  parts,  which  are  at  the  same  time  paral- 
lei,  and  give  a  free  indeed,  but  very  simple  and  sonorous 
rhythm. 

.  As  the  German  and  EnglUh  correapond  in  this  case  in  Je  ""mbe' 
,f  words,  which  express  the  idea.  I  have  translated  the  .Uustration.  Ta. 
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A.  You  are  describing,  I  suppose,  the  celebrated  paral- 
lelisms, in  regard  to  which  I  shall  hardly  agree  with  you« 
Whoever  has  any  thing  to  say,  let  him  say  it  at  once,  or  car- 
ry his  discourse  regularly  forward,  but  not  repeat  forever. 
When  one  is  under  the  necessity  of  saying  every  thing  twice, 
he  shows,  that  he  had  but  half  or  imperfectly  expressed  it  the 
first  time. 

£.  Have  you  ever  witnessed  a  dance  ?  Nor  heard  any 
thing  of  the  choral  odes  of  the  Greeks,  their  strophe  and 
antistrophe  ?  Suppase  we  compare  the  poetry  of  the  He- 
brews to  the  movements  of  the  dance,  or  consider  it  as  a 
shorter  and  simpler  form  of  the  choral  ode. 

A.     Add  the  systrum,  the  kettle-drums,  and  the  symbals,  J 
and  youi;  dance  of  savages  will  be  complete. 

£.  Be  it  so.  We  are  not  to  be  frightened  with  names, 
while  the  thing  itself  is  good.  Answer  me  candidly.  Does 
not  all  rhythm,  and  the  metrical  harmony  both  of  motion  and 
of  sound,  I  might  say  all,  that  delights  the  senses  in  forms 
and  sounds,  depend  on  symmetry  ?  and  that  too  a  symmetry 
easily  apprehended,  upon  simplicity  and  equality  in  the  pro- 
portion of  its  parts  ? 

A.     That  I  will  not  deny. 

£•  And  has  not  the  Hebrew  parallelism  the  most  simple 
proportion  and  symmetry  in  the  members  of  its  verse,  in  the 
structure  of  its  figures  and  sounds  ?  The  syllables  were  not 
indeed  yet  accurately  scanned  and  measured,  or  even  number- 
ed at  all,  but  the  dullest  ear  can  perceive  a  symmetry  in  them. 

A.  But  must  all  this  necessarily  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
understanding. 

£.  Let  us  dwell  a  little  longer  upon  its  gratefulness  to 
the  ear«  The  metrical  system,  of  the  Greeks,  constructed 
with  niore  art  and  refinement,  than  that  of  any  other  language, 
depends  entirely  on  proportion  and  harmony.  The  hexame- 
ter verse,  in  which  their  ancient  poems  were  sung,  is  in  re- 
gard t6^  its  sounds  a  continued,  though  ever  changing  par« 
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allelism.    To  give  it  greater  precision  the  pentameter  was 
adopted  and  especially  in  the  elegy.     This  again  in  the  struc- 
ture of  its  two  hemisticks  exhibits  the  parallelism.     The  finest 
and  most  natural  species  of  the  ode  depend  so  much  on  the 
parallelism,  as  nearly  to  justify  the  ^remark,   that  the  more 
a  less  artificial  parallelism  is  heard  in  a  strophe  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  musical  attenuations  of  sound,  the  more  pleasing 
it  becomes.     I  need  only  to  adduce  as  examples  the  Sapphic 
or  Choriambic  verse.     All  these  metrical  forms  are  artificial 
)  circlets,  finely  woven  garlands  of  words  and  sounds.     In  the 
East  the  two  strings  of  pearl  are  not  twisted  into  a  garland, 
.'  but  simply  hang  one  over  against  liie  other.     We  could  not 
'  expect  from  a  chorus  of  herdsmen  a  dance  a^  intricate,  as 
the  labyrinth  of  Daedalus  or  of  Theseus.     In  their  language, 
their  shouts  of  joy,  and  the  movements  of  the  dance  we  find 
them  answering  one  to  another  in  regular  alternations  and 
the  most  simple  proportions.    Even  this  simplicity  seems  to 
me  to  have  its  beauties.  - 

A.     Very  great  undoubtedly  to.  an  admirer  of  the  parallel- 
ism. 

E.  The  two  divisiong  of  their  chorus  confirm,  elevate  and 
strengthen  each  other  in  their  convictions  or  their  rejoicings. 
In  the  song  of  Jubilee  this  is  obvious,  and  in  those  of  lamen- 
tation it  results  from  the  very  nature  of  the  feelings,  that 
occasion  them«  The  drawing  of  the  breath  confirms,  as  it 
were,  and  comforts  the  soul,  while  the  other  division  of  the 
chorus  takes  part  in  our  affiictions,  and  its  response  is  the  echo, 
or,  as  the  Hebrews  wpuld  say,  "  the  daughter  of  the  voice" 
of  our  sorro\Y.  In  didactic  poetry  one  precept  confirms  the 
other,  as  if  the  father  were  giving  instruction  to  his  son,  and 
the  mother  repeated  it.  The  discourse  by  this  means  ac- 
quires the  semblance  of  truth,  cordiality  and  confidence.  In 
alternate  songs  of  love  the  subject  itself  determines  the  form. 
Love  demands  endearing  intercourse,  the  interchange  of  feel- 
ings and  thoughts.     The  connexion  between  these  different 
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expressions  of  feeling  is  so  unaffected  and  sisterly  in  short, 
that  I  might  apply  to  it  the  beautiful  and  delicate  Hebrew  ode» 

Behold  how  lovely  and  pleasant 

For  brethren  to  dwell  together, 

It  is  like  soothing  oil  upon  the  head, 

That  runs  down  upon  the  beard, 

Even  upon  the  beard  of  Aaron, 

And  descends  to  the  hem  of  his  garment. 

It  is  like  the  de.w  of  Hermqn  • 

Descending  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion, 

When  the  Lord  commanded  a  blessing. 

Even  life  eternal. 

A.  A  fine  view  of  parallelism  undoubtedly.  But  granting 
that  the  ear  may  become  accustomed  to  it,  what  becomes  of 
the  understanding  ?  It  is  constantly  fettered  and  can  make 
no  advances. 

E.  Poetry  is  not  addressed  to  the  understanding  alone 
but  primarily  and  chiefly  to  the  feelings.  And  are  these  not 
friendly  to  the  parallelism  ?  So  soon  as  the  heart  gives  way 
to  its  emotions,  wave  follows  upon  wave,  and  that  is  parallel- 
ism. The  heart  is  never  exhausted,  it  has  forever  somethinsr 
new  to  say.  So  soon  as  the  first  wave  has  passed  away,  or 
broken  itself  upon  the  rocks,  the  second  swells  again  and 
returns  as  before.  This  pulsation  of  nature,  this  breathing 
of  emotion,  appears  in  all  the  language  of  passion,  and  would 
you  not  have  that  in  poetry,  which  is  most  peculiarly  the  off- 
spring of  emotion. 

A.  But  suppose  it  aims  to  be  and  must  be  at  the  same 
time  the  language  of  the  understanding  ? 

£.  It  changes  the  figure  and  exhibits  the  thought  in  an- 
other light.  It  varies  the  precept,  and  explains  it,  or  impresses 
it  upon  the  heart.  Thus  the  parallelism  returns  again.  What 
species  of  verse  in  German  do  you  consider  as  best  adapted 
to4idactic  poetry  ? 

A.     Without  question  the  Alexandrine. 
4* 
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E.  And  that  is  parallelism  altogether.  Examine  care- 
fully why  it  so  powerfully  enforces  instruction,  and  you  will 
find  it  to  be  simply  on  occount  of  its  parallelism.  All  simple 
songs  and  church  hymns  are  full  of  it,  and  rhyme,  the  great 
delight  of  Northern  ears,  is  a  continued  parallelism. 

A.  And  to  this  same  Oriental  source  we  are  indebted 
both  for  rhyme,  and  the  uniform  movement  of  our  church 
musick.  The  Saracens  have  the  former  and  the  doxologies 
have  introduced  the  latter.  Otherwise  we  should  and  might 
very  well  have  been  without  either, 

E.     Do  you  think  so?     Rhymes  were  in  Europe  long 
before  the  Saracens,  correspondencies  of  sound  either  at  the 
beginning  or  end  of  words,  according  as  the  ears  of  a  people 
were  accustomed,  or  as  suited  the  form  of  their  language. 
Even  the  Greeks  had  hymns  and  choral  songs  as  simple  as 
our  own  church  hymns  can  be.     The  Hebrew  parrallelism 
has  however,  we  must  admit,  this  advantage  over  our  Northern 
languages,  that  with  its  small  number  of  words  it  makes  a 
more  choice  arrangement,  and   admits  in  the  utterance  a 
greater  magnificence  of  sound.     For  us  therefore  it  is  nearly 
incapable  of  translation.     We  often  use  ten  words,  to  express 
three  of  the  Hebrew,  the  small  words  produce  confusion, 
and  in  the  end  the  piece  becomes  either  harsh  or  wearisome. 
We  must  not  so  much  imitate,  as  study  and  reflect  upon  it* 
In  our  languages  the  figures  must  be  more  extended  and  the 
periods  rounded  because  we  are  accustomed  to  the  Greek  send 
Roman  numbers.     But  in  translating  from  the  Orientals  this 
must  be  laid  aside,  for  by  such  a  course  we  lose  a  great  part  of. 
the  original  simplicity,  dignity  and  sublimity  of  the  language. 
For  here  too 

He  spake,  and  it  was  done  : 
He  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast. 

A.     And  yet  monosyllabic  brevity  seems  to  me  conducive 
to  sublimity. 
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E.     The  Laconic  style  is  neither  the  style  of  friendship  nor 
of  poetry.     Even  in  the  commands  of  a  monarch,  we  wish 
to  see  the  effects  of  the  command,  and  so  here  the  parallel 
form  returns,  in  the  command  and  its  consequence.     Finally, 
the  concise  structure  of  the  Hebrew  language,  gives  to  the 
parallelism  generally  something  of  the  style  of  command. 
It  inows  nothing  of  the  oratorical  numbers,  of  Greek  or 
Roman  eloquence.     From   its   general  spirit  it  uses   few 
words  ;these   have  mutual  relations,  and,  from  the  uniformi- 
ty of  inflection  being  similar,  they  acquire  both  from  the 
position  of  individual  words,  and  the  predominant  feeling  of 
the   whole,   a  rythmical  movement.     The   two   hemisticks 
correspond  as  word  and  deed,  heart  and  hand,  or,  as  the 
Hebrews    say,   entrance  and    exit,    and   thus    this    simple 
arrangement  of  sound  is  complete.     Have  you  any   thing 
further  against  parallelism  ? 

A.  I  have  even  something  to  add  in  its  favour.  For,  in 
regard  to  the  ^understanding,  I  have  often  been  thankful  for 
its  existence.  Where  should  we  be  left  in  the  explanation  of 
so  many  obscure  words,  and  phrases,  if  this  did  not  serve  for 
our  guide.  It  is  like  the  voice  of  a  friend,  that  tells  you  far 
pff  in  the  thick  and  gloomy  recesses  of  a  forest,  "  Here,  here 
are  the  dwellings  of  men."  But  indeed  the  ears  of  the  ancients 
were  deaf  to  this  voice  of  friendship.  They  followed  after 
the  echo,  as  if  it  were  itself  a  voice,  and  expected  to  find  in 
the  second  member  of  the  sentence  some  new  and  precious 
sentiment. 

E.     Let  them  go,  while  we  endeavour  to  keep  ourselves  in 

the  right  way.  But  in  regard  to  this  pathless  forest  I  think 
you  have  overdone  the  matter.  In  the  beginning  of  our 
conversation,  if  you  recollect,  you  represented  the  language, 
as  a  lifeless  hieroglyphick  without  vowels,  and  without  a  key 
to  its  signification.  Do  you  indeed  believe,  that  the  Orientals 
wrote  entirely  without  vowels  ? 

A.     Many  say  so. 

E.     And  say  too  what  is  absurd.     Who  would  write  letters 
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without  any  means  of  giving  them  utterance  ?  Since  on  the 
vowel  sounds  every  thing  terminates,  and  they  must  in  reality 
be  designated  in  some  general  way  sooner  than  the  various 
consonants,  certainly  when  the  more  dificult  task  was 
accomplished,  the  easier  would  not  be  neglected,  when  too 
the  whole  object  of  the  work  depended  on  it. 

A.     Where  then  are  these  vowels  ? 

E.  Read  on  the  subject  a  work,"^  which  throws  much  light 
upon  this,  and  many  other  points  of  Hebrew  antiquity.  It  is 
the  first  introduction  respecting  the  language  and  writings  of 
the  Hebrews,  in  which  taste  and  learning  are  equally  united. 
It  is  probable  they  had  some,  though  few  vowel  marks  (for 
those  we  now  have  are  a  later  device  of  the  Rabbins)  and  the 
matres  lectionis  are,  it  appears  to  me,  a  remnant  of  them. 
Grammatical  nicety  however,  was  not  sought  for  in  those 
ancient  times,  and  the  pronunciation  was  perhaps  as  unfixed 
as  Otfried  says,  it  was  in  the  ancient  German,  Who  has  ever 
found  an  alphabet  for  every  sound  of  every  dialect,  in  which 
we  speak  ?  and  who  would  use  it  if  it  were  found  ?  The 
letters  stand  as  general  signs,  and  every  one  modifies  the 
sound  to  suit  his  own  organs.  A  series  of  refined  grammatical 
rules  respecting  the  change  of  vowels,  the  mode  of  deriving 
the  conjugations,  &c.  are,  I  fear,  but  empty  sound. 

A.  And  yet  boys  are  tormented  with  them.  I  could  never 
myself  imagine,  tliat  a  language  so  unrefined  as  the  Hebrew 
could  have  so  much  regularity  even  in  the  import  of  the 
different  conjugations,  as  young  students  are  taught  to  find  in 
every  word.t  The  multitude  of  anomalous  ands  defective 
words  shows  that  it  is  not.  The  confidence  in  such  distinctions, 
is  derived  from  other  Orienta  llanguages,  by  which  the  Rabbins 
were  fond  of  modifying  this.  They  carried  into  the  little 
Hebrew  tent  whatever  it  would  hold. 

*  Eichhom's  Einleitung  ins  Alte  Testament,  Leipzig  1783.    Th.  1 
S.  126. 

t  In  a  work  on  the  origin  of  language,  p.  30.  Herder  says,  the  more 
ancultivated  a  langui^e  the  more  conjugations. 
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E.  Here  again  we  must  not  go  too  far.  It  is  well  to  have 
seized  upon  the  technical  ajrtiiicial  form  of  the  language,  and 
for  us  it  is  necessary ,t 'although  it  is  improbable,  that  |uch 
was  its  earliest  form,  or  that  every  Hebrew  had  the  same 
notion  of  it.  How  few  even  of  our  authors,  have  the  entire 
form  of  their  language  to  its  minutest  inflection  so  fully  in 
their  heads,  as  never  to  commit  an  error  ?  How  much  too, 
does  the  structure  of  language  vary  with  time  ?  It  is  well 
that  we  have  at  last  found  men,  who  are  directing  thei^* 
thoughts  even  to  the  grammar  of  this  language. 

A.  After  all  it  appears  to  me,  that  every  one  must  make 
his  own  philosophical  grammar.  He  may  omit  the  vowels 
and  other  marks  now  and  then,  and  bring  the  conjugations 
nearer  together.  It  is  not  necessary  always,  to  go  through  all 
the  seven  changes  of  a  verb,  to  learn  its  form,* 

E.  He  may  become  too,  by  this  method,  a  second  Masclef 
or  Hutchinson.  The  best  course  is  to  have  the  eye  diligently 
practised  with  the  paradigms,  and  the  ear  with  the  living 
sounds  of  the  language,  and  both  habitually  associated.  In 
this  manner  one  comes  at  the  genius  of  the  language,  and 
makes  the  rules  more  easy.  The  language  will  then  be  no 
longer  a  schoolboy  and  Rabbinical  jargon,  but  the  old  Hebraic, 
that  is,  a  poetical  language.  The  attention  of  the  boy  must 
be  awakened  to  it,  that  of  the  youth  rewarded  by  its  poetry  ; 
and  I  am  confident,  that  not  only  boys  but  old  men,  would 
hold  their  Bible  as  dear,  as  their  Homer  or  Ossian,  if  they 
knew  what  was  in  it. 

A.  Perhaps  J  may  also,  if  you  proceed  with  me,  as  you 
have  begun. 

E.  We  will  continue  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  our 
walks,  and  more  especially  in  oar  morning  rambles.  The 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  should  be  heard  under  the  open  sky, 
and  if  possible  in  the  dawn  of  the  morning. 

A.     Why  at  this  particular  time  ? 

E.    Because  it  was  itself  the  first  dawning  of  the  illumination 
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of  the  world,  while  our  race  was  jet  in  its  infancy.  We  see 
in  it  the  earliest  perceptions,  the  simplest  forms,  by  which  the 
hu]|ian  soul  expressed  its  thoughts^  the  most  lincorrupted 
affections  that  bound  and  guided  it.  Though  we  should  be 
convinceid  that  it  contained  nothing  remarkable,  yet  the 
language  of  nature  in  it,  we  must  believe,  for  we  feel  it. 
The  first  perceptions  of  things,  must  be  dear  to  us,  for  we 
should  gain  knowledge  by  them.  In  it  the  earliest  Logick  of 
the  senses,  the  simplest  analysis  of  ideas  and  the  primary 
principles  of  morals,  in  short,  the  most  ancient  history  of  the 
human  mind  and  heart,  are  brought  before  our  eyes.  Were 
it  even  the  poetry  of  cannibals,  would  you  not  think  it  wortiiy 
of  attention  for  these  purposes  ?       \ 

A.    We  meet  again,  you  say,  in  the  morning. 


DIALOGUE.   II. 

Dawn  of  the  morning.  It  presents  an  image  of  the  creation  of  the  world* 
Earliest  views  of  nature.  First  feeling  and  conception  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  as  a  powerful  being.  Whether  this  feeling  was  a  slavish  fear, 
or  brutal  stupidity.  Probable  origin  of  ideas  of  ihe  terrible  in  the  reli. 
gions  of  antiquity.  Example  of  clear  notions  of  God,  as  a  God  of 
power,  and  also  as  supreme  in  wisdom.  Of  the.  Elohim.  Probable 
origin  of  the  idea  of  them.  Whether  it  gave  occasion  to  idolatry.  Ne* 
cesfiity  and  use  of  the  idea  of  one  God  to  the  human  understanding. 
Service  of  poetry  in  confirming  and  extending  it.  Simple  means  to 
this  end,  the  parallelism  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  What  the  po- 
etry of  the  Orientals  gained  by  connecting  them  and  exhibiting  their 
relations.  Its  mode  of  representing  God  at  rest  and  in  action.  Qia 
word.  Early  notions  of  the  angels.  Images  of  God  as  the  ever  ac- 
tive Lord  of  Creation. 

The  first  rays  of  the  dawn  were  not  yet  visible,  when  the 
two  friends  found  themselves  together  at  an  appointed  spot, 
a  delightful  eminence,  that  furnished  a  wide  and  beautiful 
prospect.  They  saw  before  them  all  the  objects  of  nature 
lying  yet  formless  and  undistinguished,  for  the  night  had 
wrapt  them  up  in  its  veil  of  obscurity.  But  soon  the  night 
breeze  sprang  up,  and  the  morning  appeared  in  its  loveliness. 
Its  going  forth  was  as  if  the  Almighty  had  cast  a  reviving 
look  upon  the  earth  and  renovated  its  existence  ;  while  his 
glory  accompanied  it,  and  consecrated  the  heavens  as  his  mag- 
nificent and  peaceful  temple.  The  higher  it  rose,  the  more 
elevated  and  serene  appeared  the  golden  firmament,  that  grad- 
ually purified  itself  from  the  subsiding  waters,  clouds  and 
Tapours,  till  it  stood  displayed,  as  an  upper  ocean,  an  expanse  ' 
of  sapphire  interwoven  with  gold.  In  the  same  manner  also 
the  earth  seemed  to  rise  up  before  them.     Its  dark  masses 
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became  distinguished^  and  at  length  it  stood  forth  like  a  bride* 
adorned  with  herbage  and  flowers,  and  waiting  for  the  bless- 
ing of  Jehovah.  The  soul  of  man  elevates  and  purifies  itself 
like  the  morning  sky  ;  it  wakes  and  rouses  itself  from  slum- 
;  ber,  like  the  virgin  earth  ;  but  at  no  moment  is  the  delightful 
view  attended  with  such  sacred  awe,  as  at  the  first  existence 
of  light,  the  breaking  forth  of  the  dawn,  when,  as  the  He- 
'  brews  say,  the  hind  of  the  morning  is  struggling  with  the 
shades  of  night,  and,  with  its  head  and  kneed  bended  together, 
waits  for  the  moment  of  release.  It  is,  as  it  were  a  birth  of 
the  day  ;  and  every  being  shudders  with  a  pleas'mg  dread,  as 
if  conscious  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah.  The  most  ancient 
nations  made  a  distinction  between  the  light  of  the  dawn,  and 
that  of  the  sun  ;  considering  it  an  uncreated  being,  a  bright- 
ness that  gleamed  from  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  but  was  re- 
turned again,  so  soon  as  the  sun  awoke  to  shine  upon  the 
earth.  It  is  the  vicegerent  of  the  Deity,  behind  which  Jeho- 
vah himself  is  concealed. 

EuTHYPHRON.  Obscrvc,  toy  friend,  the  peculiarity  and 
splendour  of  the  view  which  at  this  moment  opens  before  us. 
It  was  from  this  that  knowledge  first  dawned  upon  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  this  perhaps  was  the  cradle  of  the  first  poetry 
and  religion  of  the  earth. 

Alcipheon.  You  agree  then  with  the  author  of  "  The 
earliest  Monuments,'*  but  remember  his  views  have  been  con- 
troverted. 

E.  So  far  as  our  purpose  is  concerned,  nothing  has  been  or 
can  be  objected  to  them,  so  long  as  the  morning  dawn  remains 
what  it  is.  Have  we  not  at  this  moment  beheld  and  admired 
all  the  changing  scenes  in  this  vast  work  of  creation  ?  From 
the  dark  moving  pictures  of  night  to  the  magnificent  uprising 
of  the  sun,  with  whom  all  beings  in  air  and  water,  in  the 
ocean  and  upon  the  earth  geem  to  awake  into  being,  the  whole 
has  passed  before  us.  Is  it  objected,  that  the  moon  and  stars 
do  not  come  forth  simultaneously  with  the  sun  ?    Perhaps 
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too  you  may  add  with  equal  force  on  the  other  hand,  that  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  morning  belong  to  every  day,  while 
those  of  creation  are  to  be  divided  into  the  labours  of  six. 
But  why  waste  our  time  with  such  discussions  ?  Not  only 
the  first  brief  history  of  the  creation,  but  ^11  the  Hebrew 
songs  in  praise  of  it,  nay  the  very  names  of  those  glorious 
phenomena,  that  we  just  now  saw  before  and  around  us,  were 
for  the  most  part  formed,  as  it  were,  in  the  immediate  view  of 
those  very  scenes  ;  and  it  was  this  view  that  prompted  the 
most  ancient  poetry  of  nature  on  the  subject  of  the  creation. 

A.     When,  and  by  whom,  was  such  poetry  formed  ? 

E.  I  know  not,  for  my  understanding  cannot  carry  back 
its  researches  to  the  cradle  of  human  improvement.  It  is 
sufficient,  that  the  poetical  roots  of  the  language,  the  hymns, 
that  celebrate  the  creation,  and  fortunately  the  first  sketch 
of  a  picture,after  or  in  conjunction  with  which  both  seem  to 
have  been  formed,  are  still  extant.  What  if  we,  in  our  pre- 
sent interview,  inquire  into  the  earliest  ideas,  derived  from 
the  contemplation  of  nature,  and  from  the  connexion  and  pro- 
gress of  its  changing  and  varied  scenes,  which  are  exhibited 
in  this  childlike  and  beautiful  poetry  of  nature  ?  We  can 
bardly  spend  our  morning  hours  in  a  more  suitable  manner. 

A.  With  all  my  heart ;  and  I  am  convinced,  that  to  the 
great  being  who  pervades  and  surrounds  us,  nothing  is  more 
acceptable  than  the  thankful  offering  of  our  inquiring  thoughts. 
The  morning  of  the  day  will  remind  us  of  the  morning  of  in- 
tellectual illumination,  and  give  to  our  souls  the  vigour  of 
youth,  and  the  freshness  of  the  dawn.  In  general  I  have 
remarlsed,  that  the  poetry  of  every  people  is  characterized  by 
the  influence  of  the  climate,  in  which  it  is  formed.  A  de- 
pressing, cold,  cloudy  atmosphere,  gives  rise  to  images  and 
feelings  of  the  same  character ;  where  the  sky  is  serene,  open, 
and  expanded,  the  soul  also  expands  itself,  and  soars  without 
restraint. 

E.    I  could  say  much  against  such  a  theory,  but  let  it  pass. 
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Those  features  of  poetry,  and  those  images,  to  which  I  wisli 
now  to  direct  your  attention,  are  those  which  spring  from  th« 
earliest  and  niost  childlike  intuitions  and  feelings  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  are  occasioned  by  the  more  obvious  appear- 
ances and  events  of  the  external  world.  These  are>everj 
where  the  same.  In  all  climates,  and  under  every  sky,  night 
is  night,  and  morning  is  morning.  The  heavens  and  the  earth 
are  every  where  spread  above  and  beneath  us  ;  and  the  spirit 
of  God,  which  fills  them,  which  gives  to  man  his  elevation, 
and,  at  the  view  of  the  glories  around  him,  kindles  up  the  na- 
tive poetry  of  the  heart  and  the  understanding,  extends  to  all 
its  creative  energies. 

A.  Begin,  then,  if  you  please,  with  the  primitive  notions 
of  the  human  mind. 

E.  With  what  else  could  I  begin,  than  with  the  name  of 
Him,  who  in  this  ancient  poetry  animates  and  binds  every 
thing  together  ;  whom  it  denominated  the  strong  and  the  migh- 
ty ;  whose  power  was  every  where  witnessed  ;  whose  unseen 
presence  was  felt  with  a  shuddering  of  reverential  fear ; 
whom  men  honoured  ;  whose  name  gave  a  sanction  to  the 
solemnities  of  an  oath  ;  whom  they  called  by  way  of  eminence, 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  whom  all  the  wild  and  untaught  nations 
of  the  earth  still  seek  after,  and  feel  and  adore.  Even  among 
the  most  savage  tribes,  how  elevated  does  poetry  and  senti- 
ment become  through  the  all-pervading  feeling  of  this  infinite, 
invisible  Spirit!  To  them  the  remarkable  phenomena,  and 
the  active  powers  of  nature,  appear  as  the  index  of  his  imme- 
diate presence  and  agency,  and  they  fall  down  and  worship 
him.  Not  from  slavish  fear  and  senseless  stupidity,  hot  with 
the  lively  feeling,  thai  in  these  manifestations  of  his  power,  he 
is  nearer  to  them,  they  offer  up,  in  honour  of  the  great  Spirit, 
their  dearest  possessions  with  childlike  forms,  and  awe-struck 
adoration.  This  feeling  pervades  the  history  of  all  ancient 
people,  their  languages,  their  hymns,  their  names  of  God, 
and  their  religious  rites^  of  which,  from  the  ruins  of  the  ed- 
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eient  world,  a  multitude  of  monuments  and  proofs  will  occur 
to  your  observation. 

A.  They  do  so,  but  the  philosophers  have  explained  this 
feeling  of  awe  in  a  far  different  manner.  Fear  and  ignorance, 
say  they,  have  produced  imaginary  gods.  Slavish  terror  and 
brutal  stupidity  have  paid  them  homage,  as  powerful  but  ma- 
lignant beings,  in  short  as  invisible  and  evil  demons.  In  all 
languages  religion  employs  terms  of  fear  and  dre  d,  and  in 
the  Hebrew  they  adduce  as  proof  a  catalogue  of  the  most  an- 
cient names  of  God. 

E.  The  hypothesis,  like  most  others  that  are  brought 
forward,  is  not  a  new  one,  and  I  fear  is  as  false  as  it  is  old, 
for  nothing  is  more  easily  misinterpreted  by  frigid,  and  at  the 
same  time  superficial  thinkers,  than  unsophisticated  human 
feeling.  So  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  antiquity,  I  think  I 
discover  continually  increasing  evidence,  that  this  feeling  of 
reverential  homage  is,  in  its  simple  and  primitive  character, 
neither  the  servile  homage  of  a  slave,  nor  the  stupidity  of  a 
brute.  The  circumstance,  that  all  nations  worship  gods  of 
some  kind,  distinguishes  them  from  the  brutes ;  and  almost 
universally  the  feeling  has  prevailed,  that  our  existence  is  a 
blessing,  not  a  curse  ;  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  good,  and 
that  the  service,  which  we  ought  to  yield  to  him,  must  not  be 
an  offering  of  fear  and  terror,  presented  as  to  an  evil  demon. 

A.  But  are  you  not  acquainted  with  many  observances 
that  spring  from  terror,  and  have  you  never  read  the  books 
of  an  author,*  who  derives  all  religions  from  the  desolation 
of  the  world  by  the  flood,  and  fearful  forebodings  of  renewed 
destruction  ? 

E.  Do  not  disturb  his  ashes — He  was  a  superintendant  of 
bridges  and  dikes,  and  so  must  ex-oflicio  believe  in  a  Neptu- 
nian philosophy.  His  books  are  so  bad,  his  learning  so  full 
of  uncertainty,  and  his  imagination  so  confused,  that  they  al- 
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together  very  much  resemble  the  waters  of  the  deluge.  But 
we  will  go  upon  safe  ground,  and  admit,  that  the  religion  of 
many  ancient  nations  had  indeed  a  mixture  of  terror  ;  especi- 
ally of  nations  who  dwelt  in  inhospitable  regions,  among  rocks 
and  volcanoes,  on  the  shores  of  a  tempestuous  sea,  or  in  caves 
and  mountain  cliffs,  or  whose  minds  were  impressed  by  some 
great  devastation,  or  other  terrible  events.  But  these  are 
plainly  exceptions,  for  the  whole  earth  is  not  a  perpetual  de- 
luge, nor  a  burning  Vesuvius.  The  religion  of  nations  in 
milder  regions  we  find  mild,  and  even  among  those  most 
impressed  with  ideas  of  the  terrific,  the  existence  of  a  power- 
ful good  spirit  is  never  wholly  given  up,  and  still  almost 
always  predominates  in  its  infl^uence.  Finally,  all  these  ap- 
pendages, the  offspring  of  fear,  superstition,  and  priestcraft, 
belong  in  fact  to  later  times.  The  ideas  of  the  most  ancient 
religions,  are  grand  and  noble^  The  human  race  seems  to 
have  been  originally  furnished  with  a  fine  treasure  of  knowl- 
edge, unbiassed  and  uncorrupted  ;  but  their  degeneracy,  their 
wanderings  and  misfortunes,  have  alloyed  it  with  baser  metal. 
But  let  us  leave  this  tumultuous  crowd  of  nations  ;  we  are 
now  to  speak  of  one  people,  and  of  one  language. 

A.  Of  one,  however,  in  which  the  most  ancient  names  of 
God  are  indicative,  not  of  benevolence  and  love,  but  of  power 
and  reverence. 

E.  True,  these  are  the  first  impressions  in  relation  to  the 
incomprehensible  Creator.  Power,  boundless  power,  is  the 
attribute,  that  first  fixes  the  attention  of  a  feeble  creature  of 
the  earth.  He  cannot  but  feel  this,  and  his  own  comparative 
weakness,  since  his  breath  is  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  his 
very  existence  but  the  efllsct  of  his  will,  his  to  us  incompre- 
hensible power.  The  ancient  book  of  Job  furnishes  the  clear- 
est proof  of  this  on  every  page. 

Well  do  I  know,  that  it  is  thus, 
For  what  is  a  man,  against  God  ? 
Even  the  wise,  and  the  powerful, 
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Who  hath  withstood  him,  i^nd  prospered  ? 

He  removeth  mountains  in  a  moment, 

He  overturneth  them  in  his  wrath. 

He  shaketh  the  earth  from  its  foundation, 

And  its  pillars  tremble.  \ 

He  commandeth  the  sun,  and  it  riseth  not ; 

He  sealeth  up  the  stars  in  their  dwellings ; 

J^e  spreadeth  out  the  heavens  alone, 

'And  walketh  upon  the  summit  of  the  waves. 

He  hath  made  Libra  and  the  polar  star. 

The  seven  stars  and  the  chambers  of  the  South. 

.He  doeth  great  things,  that  are  unsearchable, 

And  wonderful  things,  without  number. 

Jjo  !  he  passeth  by  me,  &nd  I  see  him  not ; 

Before  me,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

He  taketh  away,  and  who  shall  restore  ?  ' 

Who  shall  say,  what  doest  thou  ? 

Do  you  not  believe,  that  this  lofty  feeling  is  the  feeling  of 
nature  ?  and  that  the  more  clear  and  comprehensively  a  peo- 
ple beholds  in  every  thing  the  power  of  God,  the  more  stirring 
and  forcible  will  be  the  expression  of  it  ?  Even  the  wisdom 
of  the  God,  whom  they  worship,  by  which  he  has  formed  not 
only  the  inanimate  but  the  animate  creation,  is  to  them  but 
a  form  of  power,  a  vast  ocean  of  intellectual  energies,  in 
whose  depti  s  they  are  lost.  Do  you  not  recollect  an  example 
of  this  in  Hebrew  poetry  ? 

A.  You  allude  to  my  favorite  psalm  ;  it  shall  now  be  also 
my  morning  prayer, 

Jehovah,  thou  searchest  and  knowest  me. 
Thou  knowest  when  I  sit  down,  and  when  I  arise. 
Thou  behold  est  my  thoughts  from  afar. 
Whether  I  am  going,  or  lying  down,  thou  seest  me. 
And  art  acquaimed  with  all  my  ways. 
Before  a  word  is  formed  upon  my  tongue, 
Ld !  O  Lord,  thou  knowest  it  all. 
.    Thou  hast  shapen  me  in  every  part. 
And  placed  thy  forming  hand  upon  me. 
Sxxch  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me, 
6* 
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It  is  high,  I  cannot  attain  to  it. 

Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit  ? 

Whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  ? 

If  I  ascend  into  heaven,  thou  art  there ! 

If  I  make  my  bed  in  the  abyss,  thou  art  there ; 

If  I  soar  on  the  wings  of  the  dawn, 

And  dwell  in  the  uttermost  sea. 

Even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me, 

And  thy  right  hand  guide  me. 

If  I  say,  the  darkness  shall  cover  me, 

The  night  shall  be  for  day  to  me, 

£ven  the  darkness  shall  not  hide  from  thee. 

The  night  is  clear  to  thee,  as  the  day ; 

Darkness  and  light  are  alike  to  thee. 

For  thou  hast  formed  my  inward  parts, 
Thou  didst  environ  me  in  my  mother's  womb. 
I  will  praise  thee  for  the  wonders  of  my  form ; 
All  thy  works  are  wonderful ;  ' 
My  soul  knoweth  it  well. 
My  bones  were  not  hid  from  thee, 
When  I  was  shapen  in  secret, 
Curiously  wrought  in  the  depths  of  the  earth. 
When  yet  unformed,  thine  eyes  beheld  me. 
And  in  thy  book  was  I  already  described ; 
The  days  of  my  life  already  numbered. 
How  weighty  are  thy  thoughts  to  me,  O  God ! 
How  overwhelming  the  sum  of  them  ! 
Do  I  number  them  ?  they  are  mor§  than  the  sand : 
I  awake  as  from  a  dream,  and  am  still  with  thee. 

E.  You  have  contended  boldly  with  the  expression  of  the 
original ;  but,  to  be  frank,  I  confess  the  heartfelt  simplicity 
of  Luther,  even  when  less  minutely  correct,  seems  to  me 
more  stirring  to  the  feelings,  perhaps  because  my  ear  was 
accustomed  to  it  at  an  early  period.  Can  you  name  to  me 
such  a  hymn  as  this,  full  of  the  finest  natural  theology,  from 
any  other  people  equally  ancient  ?  Here  are  the  purest  con- 
ceptions of  God,  of  his  omniscience,  and  his  fore-knowledge, 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  human  soul,  his  omni- 
presence, the  efficacy  of  his  purpose  in  our  formation  as  in 
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the  creation  and  government  of  all  things,  and  that  too  set 
forth  with  energy  and  fervour.  Even  the  thoughts,  of  which 
many  modern  philosophers  make  so  much,  that  .God  in  his 
being  has  no  arialogy  with  any  created  object,  that  night  and 
day  are  alike  to  him,  are  in  many  passages,  of  Job,  and  the 
prophets ;  and  even  in  the  simple  word  holy,  that  is,  wholly 
incomparable,  so  appropriately  expressed,  that  I  know  no 
purer  Theism  than  prevails  in  these  songs  of  praise. 

A.  But  recollect  to  what  period  these  fine  passages  be- 
long, and  that  in  the  most  ancient  hymn  to  the  creation,  the 
Elohim  still  prevail. 

E.  Without  doubt  Moses  found  the  term  in  this  ancient 
picture  of  the  creation  ;  for  he,  the  great  enemy  of  polytheism, 
and  of  all  that  might  lead  to  it,  would  certainly  not  have  in- 
troduced it. 

A.  Such  is  my  belief,  and  he  joined  with  it  perhaps  the 
word  created  in  the  singular  to  guard  against  the  tendency 
to  polytheism.  But  notwithstanding  the  primitive  idea  of 
Elohim  remained  still  polytheistick.  It  was  the  Elohim,  at 
whose  wisdom  the  serpent  taught  the  first  man  to  aspire  and 
who  probably  in  the  opinion  of  Eve  derived  their  wisdom 
from  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  The  East,  as  you 
well  know,  is  peopled  with  invisible  beings,  and  has  especial- 
ly one  race,  of  refined  spirits,  which  subsist  on  the  fragrant 
exhalations  of  trees,  wage  war  with  the  giant  spirits  of  evil, 
and  preside  over  plants,  trees,  flowers,  mountains,  even  the 
elements,  the  stars,  &c.  Polytheism  of  this  kind  is  suited  to 
all  uncultivated  nations,  and  the  rich  imaginations  of  the  Oii- 
entials  could  hardly  remain  free  from  it.  To  them  every 
thing  appeared  instinct  with  life,  and  they  peopled  the  uni- 
verse with  living  beings.  Such''are  the  Elohim,  the  Adonim, 
and  Schadim  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Izeds  of  the  Pajsi,  the  Lahi 
of  the  Thibetians,  (a  name  that  seems  to  resemble  Elohim,) 
the  Demons  of  the  Orphic  hymns  ;  in  a  word,  the  most  ancient 
spirits  and  gods  of  the  uncivilized  world. 
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E.     Be  it  so  if  you  please.     Do  you  find  any  thing  debasing 
in  the  idea,  that  a  weak  creature  of  the  earth,  like  man,  who 
looks  with  wonder  upon  the  beauty  of  the  world,  and  meets 
with  no  visible  author  of  it ;  who  beholds  e?ery  where  power 
and  wisdom,  a  self-regenerating  and  exhaustless  creative  en- 
ergy, and  becomes  attached  to  particular  objects  of  beauty 
should  assign  to  these  objects  each  its  own  invisible  creator, 
preserver,  and  restorer  ?     To  the  bodily  eye  the  theatre  of 
the  world  is  destitute  of  causes,  and  yet  intensely  filled  with 
effects.     How  natural  then  for  one  to  imagine  to  himself 
distinct  and  appropriate  creative  agents,  of  which«one  formed 
this,  another  that  fair  work  of  creation,  as  a  tree,  a  plant, 
or  an  animal,  with  perhaps  a  fond  partiality  for  it,  and  a  pro- 
found feeling  of  its  wants,  and  the  capacities  of  its  nature  for 
enjoyment.     These  creative  beings  maintained  an  affection- 
ate sympathy  with  every  part  of  the  creatures  of  their  power, 
and,  according  to  the  more  common  representation,  trans- 
formed sometimes  plants  into  their  own  form,  and  sometimes 
themselves  to  that  of  plants.     The  genius  of  each  living  pro- 
duct was  believed  to  perish   and   revive  along  with   it ;   in 
short,  these  Elohim  were  then  perhaps  the  Genii  of  the  crea- 
tion, but  probably  connected  in  this  more  ancient  faith  with 
none  of  those  fabulous  tales,  which  the  later  mythology  in- 
vented for  them.     As  the  angels  properly  so  called,  of  whom 
we  shall  speak  by  and  by,  came  into  vogue,  these  Elohim 
and  Genii  fell  into  neglect ;  those  stood  around  the  throne  of 
God,  and  were  princes  of  heaven,  these  but  the  attendants 
and  protectors  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  creation,  and  so 
subaltern  spirits.     The  later  mythologies  of  the  East  have 
many  fables  respecting  the  relations  and  contests  of  these  two 
o'rders  of  beings,  telling  us  how  the  Genii  secretly  listened 
behind  the  curtain  of  the  Great  King  in  the  councils  of  the 
angels,  how  they  were  watched,  and  punished,   &c.     If  the 
origin  of  these  representations  of  the  Elohim  was  entirely  as 
I  have  now  described  it,  was  it  not  innocent  ?  or  could  you 
have  any  thing  to  object  to  it. 
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A.  So  far  as  feeling  and  poetry  are  concemedy  nothing 
at  all.  To  the  imagination,  indeed,  it  is  even  a  benefit.  It  ' 
places  man  in  a  world  full  of  animation,  where  every  flower, 
every  tree,  every' star  rejoices  with  us,  has  its  own  spirit,  and 
feels  its  own  principles  of  life.  What  pleases  and  improves 
the  imagination  here,  however,  may  not  be  so  acceptable  to 
the  understanding. 

E.  Why  not  ?  Even  in  the  most  ancient  tiroes  this  idea 
bad  among  these  nations  no  connexion  with  polytheism. 
From  one  of  the  psalms  of  David  we  learn,  that  the  Elohim 
were  spirits  but  little  superior  to  man  in  rank,  and  excellence, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  the 
Creator,  cannot  be  mistaken  in  the  first  picture  of  the  crea- 
tion. This  one  doctrine  too,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  given  an 
elevation  and  truth,  a  simplicity  and  wisdom  to  the  poetry  of 
these  Orientals,  which  rendered  its  subsequent  influence,  as 
the  guide  of  civilization,  a  blessing  to  the  world.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  treasures  of  knowledge  and  morality 
were  destined  to  accrue  to  our  race  from  the  idea  of  the  uni- 
ty of  God.  He  turned  away  in  consequence  from  superstition, 
from  idolatry,  from  the  vices  and  abominations  of  divinely 
authorized  disorder,  and  became  accustomed  to  remark  in 
every  thing  unity  of  purpose,  and  so  by  degrees  wisdom,  love, 
and  benevolence  in  the  laws  of  nature  ;  to  find  unity  in  mul- 
tiplicity, order  in  disorder,  and  light  in  darkness.  From  the 
idea  of  one  creator  the  world  came  to  be  considered  as  a 
united  whole  ;  {xocrfiog])  the  mind  of  man  was  directed  to  its 
combined  glories,  and  learned  wisdom,  order  and  beauty. 
The  contributions  of  philosophy  and  poetry  to  the  same  end 
have  also  produced  the  most  beneficial  efiects,  especially  the 
poetry,  of  which  we  are  treating.  It  was  the  most  ancient 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  idolatry,  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge,  and  it  poured  the  first  bright  beam  of  unity  and 
order  into  the  chaos  of  the  creation.  Can  you  tell  by  what 
means  it  has  accomplished  all  this  ?  ' 

A,     What  are  they  ? 
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E.  A  very  simple  matter,  the  parallelism  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth.  The  works  of  creation  must  in  some  way 
be  separated  and  classed  in  order  ;  the  more  unstudied,  the 
more  obvious,  clear,  and  comprehensive  the  division,  the  more 
likely  to  be  perpetuated,  and  this  has  been  so. 

A.  Where '? 
,  E.  In  this  whole  body  of  poetry,  which  I  might  there- 
fore almost  denominate  the  poetry  of  heaven  and  earth.  The 
earliest  picture  of  the  creation  is  arranged  afler  this  model, 
and  the  division  of  the  so  called  six  days'  work  has  also  a  ref- 
erence to  it.  When  the  heaven  is  lifted  up,  the  earth  is 
brought  forth  also  and  adorned  ;  when  the  air  and  the  water 
are  peopled,  the  earth  also  becomes  inhabited.  The  same 
parallelism  of  the  heavens  and  the  eaith  pervades  all  the 
hymns  of  praise  that  are  grounded  on  this  picture  of  creation  ; 
the  psalms,  where  all  the  works  of  nature  are  invoked  to  praise 
their  Creator ;  the  most  solemn  addresses  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets  ;  in  short,  it  appears  most  extensively  throughout  the 
poetry  and  the  language. 

A.  And  yet  the  division  seems  to  me  to  have  no  useful 
relation  between  its  parL«;.  What  is  the  earth  in  comparison 
with  the  heavens,  or  what  relation  have  the  heavens  to  the  earth? 

E.  It  is  one  of  the  very  objects  of  this  poetry  to  contrast 
the  boundlessness  of  the  heavens  with  the  nothingness  of  the 
earth,  ^leir  elevation  with  our  abasement.  For  this  end  the 
radical  forms  of  the  lapguage  employ  all  their  descriptive 
powers  and  bold  imagery.  Do  you  recollect  no  examples 
of  it  ? 

A.     Examples  in  abundance. 

Heaven  is  my  throne, 
The  earth  my  footstool. 

E.     An  image  so  grand  that  I  might  add  to  it. 

My  limit  is  Infinity, 
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Or,  with  Job  might  ask, 

Wilt  thou  find  out  the  wisdom  of  Eloah  1 
Wilt  thou  fathom  the  perfection  of  Shaddai  1 
it  is  high  as  heaven,  what  wilt  thou  do  ? 
Deeper  than  the  abyss,  what  dost  thou  know  ? 
Its  measuri^  is  longer  than  the  earth, 
And  broader  than  the  sea. 

Here  you  perceive  the  notion  of  the  boundlessness  of  the 
world  of  sense.  Of  that  which  we  call  the  universe,  these 
ancient  nations  knew  nothing.  The  name  world — Aeon — in 
later  times  gave  to  them  the  idea  of  every  thing  despicabloy 
worthless,  and. evanescent.  The  heavens  grow  old,  and  are 
changed  like  a  garment,  the  earth  is  a  theatre  for  phantoms, 
and  senseless  apparitions,  and  a  burial  place  for  the  dead ; 
but  it  is  the  God  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  who  was  be- 
fore the  mountains,  and  remains  eternal  as  the  heavens.  He 
it  is,  who  created  and  renews  them,  before  whom  the  heavens 
flee  away  and  the  earth  is  scattered  and  dispersed  in  im- 
mensity like  the  dust. 

A.  But  what,  I  must  ask  still,  has  poetry  gained  by  this 
parallelism,  that  has  no  correspon'dencies  ? 

E.  To  me  it  seems  to  have  gained  much.  By  this  it  was 
led  to  compare  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  and  to  contrast 
immensity  with  nothingness.  AH  that  id  fair,  grand  and  sub* 
lime,  is,  in  the  imagination  of  the  Orientals,  heavenly  ?  the 
low,  weak,  and  insignificant,  is  placed  in  the  dust  of  the  earth. 
All  power  descends  from  heaven  :  all  that  is  beneath,  by 
means  of  invisible  but  powerful  ties,  is  ruled,  guided,  and 
disposed  of  from  above.  Above,'  the  stars  emit  their  ever- 
lasting radiance  ;  there  are  expanded  the  clear  and  cloudless 
heavens,  and  the  sky  lifts  its  azure  arch  in  undisturbed  sereni- 
ty ;  beneath,  all  is  mutable,  earth-born  dust,  and  corrupted. 
The  more  the  human  soul  connected  the  two,  and  learned  to 
contemplate  them  together,  the  more  its  views  became  enlarge 
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ed,  correct,  and  marked  with  wisdom.  It  learned  to  define, 
to  measure,  and  to  number  the  earthly  by  means  of  the  hea- 
venly. It  reached  a  point  above  the  world,  from  which  to 
direct  and  govern  the  world  itself.  Do  you  not  believe,  that 
mere  earthborn  poetry,  however  refined,  must  be  necessarily 
poor  and  grovelling  ?  All  elevating  and  sublime  poetry  is 
by  an  influence  from  above. 

A.     Yet,  let  me  say,  it  is  mother  earth  that  gives  to  all 

forms  their  characteristick  outline,  and  consequently  their 
beauty. 

E.  For  that  reason  too,  the  Orientals  associate  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth  together.  From  the  former  their  poetry 
gains  sublimity,  compass,  clearness,  and  energy,  just  as  our 
souls  receive  the  impress  of  sublimity  when  we  direct  our 
eves  to  heaven.  The  heavens  are  the  efficient  cause,  the  earth 
the  instrument  and  theatre  of  its  effects,  only  not  the  perpetu- 
al theatre.  Even  in  the  formation  of  man  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  co-operate  ;  from  this  he  receives  his  body,  from 
those  his  living  spirit.  As  the  atom  on  which  we  walk  is 
encompassed  by  the  heavens,  so  the  little  sphere  of  our  ob- 
servation and  knowledge  floats  in  the  immensity  of  the  eter- 
nal, where  all  is  glory,  energy,  and  spotless  perfection.  To 
me  that  poetry  seems  great  which  holds  us  to  the  steadfast 
contemplation  of  what  we  are,  and  what  we  are  not ;  of  the 
high,  the  low,  the  weak,  and -the  powerful  ;  it  would  be  false 
and  delusive,  should  it  give  one  part  only  of  these  opposite 
views,  and  mutilate,  or  withhold  the  other.  All  sublimity 
requires  the  boundless  and  immense,^  in  short,  the  heavens  ; 
as  all  beauty  and  truth  requires  definite  limits,  that  is  the 
earth* 

A.  You  have  very  well  defended  your  parallelism,  and  I 
am  desirous  to  follow  it  myself  through  the  poetry  of  Job,  the 
Psalms,  and  the  Prophets,  and  know  whether,  as  you  say,  so 
much  that  is  great  and  beautiful  is  dependent  6n  it,  as  to  re- 
ward the  frequent  appeal. 
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*  Give  ear,  ye  heavens,  and  I  will  speak, 

And  hear,  O  earth,  the  words  of  my  mouth. 

Show  me  now,  however,  in  what  manner  the  one  God  of 
heaven  and  earth  is  instrumental  in  poetry  also  in  associating 
and  binding  them  together. 

E.  He  connects  them  at  some  times  in  a  state  of  rest,  at 
others  in  action.  At  rest,  when,  as  an  eastern  king,  he  sits 
enthroned  in  the  heavens,  and  commands  the  creation  of  the 
world  by  a  word.  And  here  again  the  first  and  most  sublime 
parallelism  of  the  two  became  the  model  for  the  manner  of 
representation  in  after  times  : — 

God  said  let  light  be, 
And  light  was. 

This  sublime  language  of  God  becomes  in  various  ways,  in 
the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  the  form  for  the  most  concise  and 
forcible  images,  in  which  the  style  always  is. 

He  spake,  and  it  was  done, 

He  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast. 

The  more  strange  and  obscure  the  object,  which  God  com- 
manded, and  which  obeyed  his  will,  the  more  wonderful,  and 
the  greater  the  beauty  which  it  confers: — 

He  said  to  the  snow,  be  upon  the  earth. 

To  the  rain  also,  and  torrents  were  poured  forth. 

One  of  the  psalms,  that  is  generally  indeed  interpreted  in  a 
too  spiritual  sense,  exhibits  a  similar  picture  : — 

He  sendeth  forth  his  word  upon  the  earth. 

His  word  runneth  swiftly. 

He  giveth  snow,  like  wool. 

He  scattereth  hoar-frost,  like  ashes. 

He  casteth  forth  his  ice  like  morsel*, 
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Who  can  stand  before  his  irost  ?  « 

He  sendeth  his  word  agaiiiy  they  are  meltsd* 
His  wind  returns,  the  waters  flow  freely. 

Here  the  word  of  God  is  personified,  as  a  messenger,  as  it 
often  is  by  the  Hebrews. 

A.  In  that  they  do  wisely  ;  for  if  the  command  and  the 
effect  are  always  to  be  repeated,  their  sublime  poetry  must 
soon  become  monstrous,  and  tediously  uniforqu. 

E,  It  is  not  wanting  in  personifications,  for  indeed  all  its 
employment  of  angels  is  nothing  more.  The  moat  ancient 
idea  was  not,  that  they  stood  as  inactive  beings,  and  song 
around  the  throne  of  God,  but  rather,  that  all  the  objects  of 
nature  at  his  command  became  angels  and  living  beings. 

He  maketh  the  winds,  his  messengers. 
His  ministers,  the  flaming  fire. 

.  The  book  of  Job  is  full  of  these  personifications.  The 
'  stars  especially  afford  us  one  of  the  earliest  and  finest  concep- 
tions of  angels,  as  the  messengers  of  God.  Their  sublimity 
and  beauty,  their  untroubled  radiance,  and  ceaseless  motion 
excite  at  once  the  idea  of  sustained  delight,  and  the  harmoni- 
ous movements  of  musick9  and  the  dance.  At  first  they  were 
the  daughters  of  God,  who  encompassed  his  throne  witfa  joj- 
ful  exultation  ;  soon  they  became  his  host  of  warriors,  in  splen- 
did battle  array  ;  and  then  they  appear  also  in  the  form  of  his 
messengers  and  servants.  In  Job  we  shall  see  admirable  ex- 
amples of  all  this,  and  contrasted  with  them,  his  earth-bom 
servants,  sunk  in  comparative  debasement.  Thus  the  God  of 
the  Elohim,  that  is  of  the  Genii  and  the  rulers  of  the  lower 
creation,  is  still  in  a  higher  sense  the  king  of  angels,  and  of 
the  host  of  heaven,  Jehovah  Sabaoth  ;  although  this  was  in- 
deed an  idea  of  somewhat  later  times* 

A*     Why  so  ? 

E.    Because  in  earlier  times  God  was  not  thought  of,  as  an 
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unconcerned  and  inactive  king,  enthroned  apart  in  the  heaven's, 
foot  ad  a  father  and  master  of  a  family,  whose  busy  agency 
was  every  where  felt.  As  in  the  picture  of  the  creation  noth- 
ing was  too  small  or  insignificant  to  be  beneath  his  creating 
power,  so  he  daily  creates  and  orders  every  thing  anew.  He 
daily  stretches  out  the  heavens,  as  when  he  first  created  them, 
and  goes  for  this  end  on  the  billows  of  the  ocean  to  the  utmost 
bounds  of  the  horizon,  where  he  pitches  his  tent.  Daily  he 
calls  forth  the  dawn,  as  he  called  it  at  first,  divides  out  the  rain, 
and  opens  the  treasures  of  his  household.  He  ties  up  the  clouds, 
like  leathern  bags,  traces  out  channels  in  heaven,  and  gives  the 
lightnings  his  commands  ;  clothes  the  flowers  and  cherishes  the 
plants,  generates  the  dew,  and  provides  ibr  all  beneath  the  sky. 

Job  and  the  Psalms  are  full  of  images,  in  which,  as  the  ev- 
er active  father  of  his  family,  no  work,  and  no  creature  is  be- 
neath his  care.  What  heartfelt  interest,  what  wakeful  and 
«ver  increasing  confidence  in  God  this  must  give  to  Hebrew 
poetry,  is  better  felt  than  described.  But  not  the  Hebrew  poet- 
ry alone  ;  all  the  poetry  of  the  Orientals  is  full  of  praises  of^ 
the  Divine  Being,  that  would  be  surpassed  with  as  much  diffi- 
culty, as  the  childlike  confidence  in  him  and  submission  to 
his  will,  which  form  the  groundwork  of  their  religion. 

A.  Is  theirs  a  good  groundwork  however  ?  If  God  is  thus 
ccmcemed  in  the  control  of  the  smallest  objects  of  nature, 
will  not  men  become  unconcerned  and  inactive  ?  If  the  hosts 
of  God  are  every  where  encamped  to  relieve  our  labours,  of 
what  use  is  human  effort  and  skill  ? 

E.  Of  this  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  here- 
after. At  present  the  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  and  warns  us,  that 
our  chosen  hour  is  past.  Go  we  then  4o  our  labours  :  the 
morning  will  return,  when  we  meet  again. 

As  an  appendix  to  the  German  there  is  published  here  a  hymn  to  the 
Deity  from  the  Persian,  to  exemplify  the  remarks  on  the  general  charac- 
ter of  this  class  of  Oriental  poetry.  It  is  taken  hy  Herder  from  an  En. 
glith  work,  "Specimens  of  the  Institutes  of  Timour,  by  Hunter  and 
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White."  As  it  is  not  rery  necessary  to  the  general  object  of  the  work, 
I  have  not  thought  it  worth  the  while  to  retranslate  it,  and  know  not 
where  to  find  the  work  from  which  it  waf>  taken. 


DIALOGUE    III. 

Thoughts  suggested  by  night  and  twilight.  The  state  of  unborn  souls. 
Job's  description  of  ancient  night.  Had  the  Orientals  any  idea  of  a 
chaos  ?  Their  notions  of  the  most  ancient  condition  of  the  earth. 
The  Spirit  upon  the  waters.  Origin  of  the  sensuous  idea  of  Spirits. 
Voice  of  a  nightly  apparition  in  Job.  First  appearance  of  light.  Its 
gladdening  effect.  G^wing  pictures  of  it  in  the  poetry  of  the  Orien- 
tals. Personifications  of  light,  and  of  the  dawn.  Poetical  images  of 
heaven,  as  an  arch  of  waters,  as  a  treasure  house  of  all  that  is  anima- 
ting and  refreshing ;  as  sapphire,  and  as  the  tent  of  the  father  of 
creation.  Poetical  geogony  of  the  Orientals.  How  far  it  corresponds 
to  the  natural  history  of  our  earth.  Animation  of  plants.  Its  effect 
in  giving  a  delicacy  of  spirit,  and  comprehensiveness  of  feeling  to 
poetry.  Why  have  the  Hebrews  no  hymns  to  the  sun  and  stars  ? 
Personifications.  Beautiful  and  correct  use  of  them  in  Hebrew  poetry. 
Representation  of  the  stars,  as  angels ;  as  daughters  of  God,  as  an  ar- 
my, as  a  flock  of  sheep  under  the  Supreme  Shepherd.  Particular  pas- 
sages respecting  them.    Of  the  lively  sympathy  of  Oriental  poetry 

'  with  the  brute  creation.  Of  God  as  their  universal  parent.  Why  in 
this  poetry  brutes  are  sometimes  put  before  man.  Of  men.  David's 
hymn  to  the  creation. 

On  the  following  day  Alciphron  did  not  fail  to  be  punctual 
at  the  morning  hour  of  poetry.  We  must  not  dwell  to  day, 
as  we  did  yesterday,  said  Euthyphron,  when  they  met  togeth- 
er, on  individual  ideas,  but  I  will  direct  you  to  a  tiiore  general 
picture,  and  at  the  same  time  richer,  than  the  tablet  of  Cebes. 
Is  not  one  suggested  to  you  by  this  fearful  obscurity,  in  which 
all  beings  are  at  this  moment  involved,  as  if  impatiently 
waiting  for  the  light. 

A.  Do  you  miean  the  atate  of  the  dead  among  the  Ori'- 
entals  ? 
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£L  That  is  not  the  topic,  with  which  to  begin  our  con- 
versation. I  was  thinking  indeed,  of  Sheol,  but  rather  as 
the  state  of  things  yet  unborn,  which  are  waiting  for  the 
light,  and  hoping  to  find  along  with  it  unmingled  joy.  Rec- 
ollect, for  illustration,  the  night  to  which  Job  doomed  in  his 
imprecations  the  hour  of  his  birth.  There  sleep  unborn 
nights  and  days.  God  looks  down  from  his  elevation,  and 
calls  forth  this  or  that  as  he  pleases,  and  it  comes  forth  with 
exultation  to  join  the  choir  of  its  companions  in  the  circular 
dance  of  the  year. 

Perish  the  day,  in  which  I  was  born ;       ■     . 
The  night  when  they  said,  a  9on  is  bi^ught  forth. 
Let  that  day  be  darkness,  ^ 

Let  not  God  inquire  after  it  from  above, 
And  let  no  light  shine  upon  it. 

Let  darkness  and  death-shade  seize  it. 
The  clouds  ever  tbbI  upon  it, 
The  blackness  of  misfortune  terrify  it. 

« 

That  night !  let  darkness  take  it  away, 
That  it  join  not  the  days  of  the  year« 
Nor  come  into  the  number  of  the  months* 

Let  that  night  be  set  apart  by  itself; 
Let  no  song  of  joy  resound  in  it. 
May  those  curse  it,  who  curse  the  day, 
Who  can  call  up  the  monsters  of  the  deap. 

May  the  stars  of  its  twilight  be  dark ; 
Let  it  wait  for  the  light,  and  light  come  not ; 
Nor  let  it  see  the  eyelids  of  the  dawn, 
Because  it  shut  not  up  my  mother's  womb, 
Nor  hid  evil  from  my  eyes. 

Where  have  you  seen  the  ancient  night  to  which  this  vnhap- 
py  man  consigned  his  birth-day,  or  the  gloom  of  a  starless, 
rayless,  and  horrible  darkness,  that  waits  in  vain  for  the  morn- 
ing, more  fearfully  described  ?  No  song  of  gladness  cheers 
lit  *Qd  its  ffllence  is  interrupted  only  by  the  muttered  spells 
of  those,  at  whose  enchantments  the  day  goes  not  forth  to 
6* 
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interrupt  them  in  then*  Works  of  clarkness.    You  know  how 
Shakspeare  describes  a  night  like  this. 

A.  He  does  not  yield  to  the  Orientals.  But  you  said 
something  of  the  state  of  unborn  souls.  The.  passage  you 
have  repeated  seems  to  me  to  have  no  reference  to  such  a 

«tate. 

£.  The  realms  that  contain  them,  however,  are  silent  and 
formless  as  the  night.  They  are  shaped  in  the  deepest  ob- 
scurity, in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  there  wait  the  light, 
as  at  this  moment  all  creatures  wait  for  it.  The  hour  of 
their  birth  is  struck — God  calls  them  forth. 

A.     The  representation  is  remarkably  adapted  to  the  senses. 

E.  Like  all  the  aoetical  fictions  of  the  Hebrews,  They 
knew  nothing  for  example  of  a  chaos,  in  which  before  the 
formation  of  our  world  the  atoms  that  compose  it,  were  driven 
about,  as  chance  directed  ;  a  fiction,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Greeks.  In  their  minds  its  place  was  supplied  by  a  dark 
gloomy  sea,  upon  which  the  wind  of  the  Almighty  was  hover- 
ing with  an  agitating  effect ;  and  the  picture,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  is  so  much  the  finer  for  being  true.  Such  was  in  fact  the 
first  condition  of  our  earth,  as  the  structure  of  it  shows,  and  so 
it  must  have  stood  for  ages,  until,  by  the  wonders  of  creation, 
it  became  inhabitable.  This  picture  has  something  in  it 
natural  and  conceivable  ;  that  formless  chaos  has  neither. 

A,  The  spirit,  to  which  you  allude,  that  brooded  over  th^ 
waste  and  fathomless  abyss,  is  to, me  peculiarly  striking,  and 
never  fails  to  inspire  me  with  awe. 

E.  It  was  to  the  Orientals  the  first  and  most  natural  in^age 
of  that  which  constitutes  life,  power,  impulse  in  creation  ;  for 
the  idea  of  a  spirit  seems  originally  to  have  been  formed  from 
the  feeling  of  the  wind,  especially  at  night,  and  combined  with 
power,  and  the  sound  of  a  voice. 

A.  You  remind  me  of  the  appearance  of  an  apparition  in 
Job«  There  is  form  and  yet  no  form  ;  a  gentle  whisper,  a 
murmuring  like  the  voice  of  the  wind,  but  wilh  it  also  the  pow- 
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er  of  the  wind,  the  energy  of  spirit.  It  raises  the  hair  on 
end,  and  rouses  all  the  terrors  of  the  soul.  ^'  It  harrows  up 
the  soul  with  fear  and  wonder.'' 

A  vfOfd  stole  secretly  ^o  me, 

Its  whispers  caught  my  ear ; 

At  the*  hour  of  night  visions. 

When  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  man, 

I  was  seized  with  fear  and  shuddering, 

And  terrors  shook  my  frame. 

A  spirit  was  passing  before  me. 

All  my  hair  stood  on  end. 

He  stood  still,  but  I  saw  not  his  form, 

A  shadowy  image  was  before  my  eyes ; 

It  was  silently  whispered  to  me, 

How  can  man,  &c. 

E.  There  is  as  you  say  a  form  without  form,  silence,  and 
yet  a  voice,  and  after  all  the  powerful  effect  alone  indicates 
the  formless  figure,  and  so  it  must  be.  .  The  more  closely  de- 
fined its  features,  the  feebler  would  their  effect  become.  Form 
and  definiteness  are  incompatible  with  our  notions  of  spirit : 
it  is  the  offspring  of  the  wind,  and  must  preserve  the  character 
of  its  origin.  But  look !  yonder  come  the  glories  of  the  morn- 
ing. Let  us  leave  the  visions  of  night  to  their  repose,  while 
we  adore  the  Father  of  Light. 

Jehovah,  my  God,  thou  art  full  of  majesty, 
Thou  art  clothed  with  dignity  and  glory. 
He  putteth  on  the  light,  as  a  garment. 
He  spreadeth  out  the  heavens  as  a  tent. 

When  the  first  morning  beam  shot  forth,  thou,  the  creator,^ 
didst  declare  the  light  to  be  good,  and  didst  consecrate  it  to 
be  an  etersal  embkfn  of  thy  presence,  and  of  thy  divine  glory, 
of  all  delight  and  purity,  of  all  wisdom,  goodness,  and  blessed- 
ness. God  dwells  in  light,  and  his  countenance  beams  with 
paternal  goodness,  and  paternal  joy.  He  enlightens  the  hearts 
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of  all  good  metif  and  illuiLinates  (beir  path.  In  theb  original 
darkness  he  sent  them  the  first  ray  of  light,  in  the  nisrht  of 
affliction  and  death  he  sends  into  their  hearts  a  beam  of  unceas- 
ing joy  and  hope.  As  God,  he  displayed  his  glory  in  the  cre- 
ation of  light,  as  the  father  of  the  universe  in  irradiating  with 
its  beams  the  souls  of  men,  and  leading  us  onward  from  this 
twilight  of  existence  to  brighter  habitations.  Is  there  any  cre- 
^  I  ated  existence,  that  would  better  deserve  to  be  the  garment 
'  of  Jehovah,  who,  as  to  the  essence  of  hi^  nature,  dwells  in  eter- 
nal obscurity  ?  Light  is  his  swiftest  messenger,  winged  almost 
with  the  pinions  of  his  omnipresence,  and  the  emblem  of  Di- 
vine purposes  and  joys. 

A.  The  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  has  consequently  fine  image* 
ry  drawn  from  this  soured. 

£.  Perhaps  no  poetry  in  the  world  has  drawn  from  it  with 
more  beautiful  effect.  The  very  name  of  light  has  in  this 
language  a  lofty  and  noble  sound,  the  emblem  of  all  that  is 
joyous  and  transporting.  While  it  paints  darkqess  in  images 
of  fear  and  horror,  it  places  in  animating  contrast,  the  bright 
eye  of  day,  the  eyelids  of  the  opening  dawn.  All  the  pictures 
of  the  dawn  associate  with  it  the  idea  of  waiting,  of  expecta- 
tion, of  desire,  and  its  appearance  brings  fruition.  The  morn- 
ing star,  which  we  see  before  us,  is  here  a  fair  son  of  the  twi- 
light ;  for  like  every  thing  else,  light  and  darkness  has  each  its 
palace,  its  peculiar  and  inaccessible  dwelling.  The  dawn  ap- 
pears in  Job  as  a  hero,  who  scatters  the  bands  of  misdoers,  de- 
prives the  robber  of  the  covering  of  darkness  that  protects 
him,  gives  to  all  things  their  form,  and  stamps  them,  as  it  were, 
with  a  new  impression  of  his  seal.  From  the  womb  of  the 
morning  dawn,  is  born  the  dew,  her  numerous  host  of  glitter- 
ing children.  See  you  not  there  the  fair  mother  before  you, 
in  that  beautiful  blending  of  light  and  darkness  ?  observe  too, 
how  the  Eternal  Father  is  gradually  expanding  and  arching 
over  us  the  tent  of  his  azure  heavens. 
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He  aits  above  the  circle  of  tbe  earth, 

The  inhabitants  of  the  world  are  grasshoppers  before  him. 

He  stretcheth  out  the  heavens  as  a  curtain, 

He  spreadeth  it  out  as  a  tent  to  dwell  in. 

But  let  us  pass,  if  you  please,  to  the  mythology  of  the  hea- 
vens themselves. 

A.  The  Orientalists  must  have,  I  fear,  great  disputes  to 
decide  what  Moses  meant  by  his  firmament  between  thd  wa- 
ters and  the  waters.  Whether  it  be  a  tent,  an  arched  cov- 
ering above,  or  a  chrystal  firmament  on  which  the  waters 
I'ested,  it  seems  difficult  to  determine. 

E.  No  disputes  are  necessary,  for  the  pictures  are  all 
common,  and,  rightly  understood,  are  also  suitable  and  dig- 
nified. The  most  ancient  idea  is  certainly  not  of  a  firmament 
or  foundation  of  glass,  since  glass  was  unknown  till  a  late 
period.  The  most  ancient  mythology  represents  the  heavens, 
as  an  arch  of  water,  and  even  the  throne  of  God  as  begirt 
with  darkness  in  the  midst  of  the  waters.  In  the  celebrated 
iSODg  of  David  even  it  is  said. 

He  stretcheth  out  the  heavens  as  a  tent. 

He  placeth  amid  the  waters  the  arch  of  this  dwelling. 

He  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariots. 

He  goeth  forth  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

Even  at  this  late  period  we  see  nothing  of  the  chrystal  fir- 
mament, but  a  tent,  a  syblime  palace  arched  over  with  the 
waters  of  heaven.  Such  also  is  the  tradition  of  the  Arabi- 
ans— God  called  forth  the  heavens  from  the  waters,  and  form- 
ed them  for  a  habitation.  The  beautiful  correspondence 
with  truth  too,  in  these  representations,  considered  as  pic- 
tures of  natural  history,  is  matter  of  wonder. 

A.  I  have  always  admired  it,  and  also  the  descriptions 
of  the  clouds,  of  the  lightning  and  the  rain,  as  peculiarly 
beautiful.  The  droughty  Orientals,  seem  to  look  upon  the 
heavens  o  ply  as  a  store-house  for  their  refreshments,  a  sup- 


ply  of  the  blessings,  which  their  earth  so  soften  denied  them. 

E.     And  they  have  clothed  this  beautiful  idea  in  a  variety  , 

of  imagery.    At  one  time  he  binds  up  the  waters  in  the  clouds,  j 

as  in  leathern  bags,  and  their  airy  tissue  is  not  broken.  In 
them  is  the  water  of  life^for  man  and  beast.  At  another  he 
drives  them,  filled  with  the  stores  of  his  bounty,  hither  and 
thither,  to  refresh  the  thirsty  regions  of  the  earth,  and  pours 
theif  out  with  a  profusion,  that  overflows  even  the  deserts, 
where  no  man  dwells,  nor  blade  of  grass  springs.  He  is  often 
described,  as  gcyig  forth  majestically  in  these  waters,  passing 
from  land  to  land,  for  its  relief,  and  treading  upon  the  swel- 
ling floods  of  heaven.  There  he  has  his  treasures  of  waters, 
^nd  traces  furrows  in  heaven,  and  opens  channels,  by  which 
to  conduct  them.  Again  he  rends  asunder  his  tent,  and  lets 
the  rain  descend,  divides  the  heavens,  or  open^  the  windows 
of  his  royal  palace,  and  deluges  the  earth  with  torrents.  The 
last  were  probably  conceptions  of  a  late  period,  when  God 
was  represented  as  the  king  of  heaven. 

A.     And  was  he  not  so  represented  at  an  early  period  ? 

E,  Whether  early  or  not,  he  was  still  earlier  represented 
as  the  father  of  a  family,  who  extended  his  parental  care  to 
man  and  beast.  Observe  the  numerous  passages  of  this  kind 
in  the  Psalms  and  prophets.  What  heartfelt  prayer  for  rain  ' 
and  refreshing  waters  ascend  to  heaven  !  How  do  all  eyes 
wait,  and  the  parched  tongue,  now  animated  anew,  abound 
in  thanksgiving  I  The  finest  images  of  the  bounty,  the  uni- 
versal goodness,  and  providence  of  God  are  borrowed  from 
this  rain  and  the  dew.  So  also  the  most  earnest  prayer  and 
cordial  longing  after  God,  are  represented  under  the  image  of 
burning  and  consuming  thirst : 

As  the  hart  panteth  for  the  fresh  fountain. 

So  panteth  my  soul  after  thee. 

My  isoul  thirsteth  for  God, 

For  the  living  God. 

When  shall  I  come  to  him,  i 

And  behold  his  face  ? 
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Images  of  this  kind  give  to  poetrj  a  community  of  feeling 
and  sympathy  between  brute  animals,  men,  plants,  and  all 
that  has  life  ;  the  Supreme  and  Eternal  Father,  is  the  father 
of  all. 

A.    But  how  then  were  the  heavens  represented  as  solid  ? 

£.  It  was  on  account  of  their  sapphire  appearance,  their 
glowing  splendour,  their  unchangeableness,  and  their  beauty. 
Perhaps  the  most  ancient  notion  was,  that  this  solid  firmament 
was  ice,  from  which  the  hail  descended.  The  Arabs  have 
pictures,  according  to  which  the  lightnings  are  but  sparks, 
that  fly  off  from  the  sapphire  firmament.  Finally,  when  the 
heavens  came  to  be  represented  as  a  temple  and  palace  of 
God,  this  pure  azure  of  the  sky  was  the  ground  floor  of  ^is, 
and  the  covering  of  our  habitation.  To  those  who  dwelt  in 
tents,  however,  the  idea  of  a  heavenly  tent  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  the  greatest  favorite.  They  represent  God  as  dai- 
ly spreading  it  out,'  and  making  it  fast  to  the  mountains,  the 
pillars  of  heaven*  It  is  to  them,  an  emblem  of  security,  of 
rest,  and  of  the  paternal  intercourse  and  friendship,  in  which 
God  lives  with  his  creatures. 

A.     And  how  do  they  treat  the  earth  ? 

E.  You  will  learn  from  their  own  words,  if  you  go  on 
with  the  psalm,  in  which  David  has  given  a  picture  of  the 
creation. 


A. 


He  hath  established  the  earth  upon  its  foundation, 

It  shall  not  be  moved  for  ever  and  ever. 

He  hath  covered  it  with  floods,  as  with  a  robe  ; 

The  waters  stood  above  the  mountains ; 

At  thy  rebuke  they  fled, 

At  the  voice  of  thy  thunders  they  hasted  away. 

Then  rose  up  the  mountains,  the  valleys  sunk  down, 
To  the  plac^  which  thou  didst  appoint  for  them. 
Thou  settest  boundaries  to  the  floods, 
They  riiaU  not  p«ss  aver  and  return 
To  deluge  the  earth. 
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Thou  sendest  forth  springs  in  the  yalldys^ 
They  run  between  the  mountains, 
They  give  drink  to  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
The  wild  beasts  quench  their  thirst. 
Above  them  dwell  the  fowls  of  heaven, 
They  sing  among  the  branches. 

Thou  waterest  the  hills  from  thy  store-house  above, 
iFrom  the  fruits  of  thy  works*  thou  satisfiest  the  earth, 
Makest  grass  to  grow  for  cattle, 
And  seed  for  the  service  of  man, 
That  he  may  bring  forth  bread  from  the  earth,t 
And  make  his  face  to  shine  with  plenty. 
Wine  also  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man, 
And  bread,  that  strengtheneth  man's  heart. 

The  trees  of  God  are  full  of  sap. 
The  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  he  hath  planted^ 
Where  the  birds  build  their  nests, 
And  the  fir  trees  the  house  of  the  heron. 
The  mountains  he  made  for  the  wild  goats. 
The  rocks  as  a  refuge  for  the  conies. 

E,  With  what  a  joyful  expression  that  poet  surveys  the 
earth !  It  is  a  green  iftountain  of  Jehovah,  which  he  has 
raised  up  from  the  waters  ;  an  Elysian  field,  which  he  has 
established  above  the  seas  for  the  habitation  of  his  living 
multitudes.  The  series  of  images,  which  the  poet  has  made 
use  of,  contain  exactly  the  natural  history  of  the  earth.  At 
first  the  waters  stand  above  the  mountains,  at  the  command 
of  God  they  shrink  beneath.  Now  the  mountains  rise  lip, 
the  valleys  sink,  as  the  waters  rush  through  and  level  them. 
Finally  God  sets  bounds  to  the  ''floods,  and  makes  fast  the 

*  With  the  fruit  of  thy  work,  i.  e.  with  the  blessings  which  thou  crea. 
test.  God  is  represented  as  the  father  of  a  family,  always  busy  and 
providing  for  the  earth. 

t  The  production  of  bread  from  the  earth  is  referred  not  to  God,  bnt 
men.  He  has  caused  seed  to  grow  for  them,  that  they  may  sow  it  and 
procure  themselves  bread.  I  have  transposed  parts  of  the  14th  and  15th 
verses,  by  which  they  acquire  more  symmetry,  and  even  the  words  a 
better  consonance  and  arrangement. 
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earth — Then  the  fountains  break  forth  in  the  valleys,  the 
streams  run  between  the  mountains,  where  their  beds  are 
already  hollowed  out ;  to  them  the  beasts  resort,  and  above 
them  the  birds  sing,  for  the  banks  of  streams  were  first  cov- 
ered with  trees.  We  shall  find  ii;i  Job  more  sublime  pictures 
of  the  formation  of  tt)e  earth  ;  more  true  or  beautiful  are 
scarcely  possible. 

A.  And  in  truth  whatever  is  most  consonant  to  nature  is 
most  perfect  in  beauty.  What  are  all  the  mythologies  to  me, 
if  they  teach  me  nothing  ?  What  profit  do  I  gain,  for"  exam- 
ple, when  the  Northern  Edda  represents  heaven,  as  the  skull 
of  a  slaughtered  giant,  the  earth  as  formed  from  his  bones, 
and  the  rivers  from  his  blood  ?  Poetry,  in  order  to  afl^ect  the 
heart  and  the- understanding,  must  combine  beauty  with  truth, 
and  animate  both  with  sympathetic  feeling. 

E.  The  poetry  of  the  Orientals  seems  to  me  to  combine 
all  these.  What  sympathy  for  example  does  it  exhibit  with 
flowers,  plants  and  herbs  ?  As  it  ascribes  to  all  in  a  certain 
degree  the  principles  of  life,  and  more  than  figuratively  per- 
sonifies them,  so  God  is  represented  as  their  father,  who 
bestows  his  blessings  upon  them,  who  nourishes  them  with 
rain,  and  serves  them  with  the  breath  of  spring.  Their  res- 
toration and  the  renewal  of  their  verdure  was  a  beautiful 
emblem  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  as  their  preservation 
was  a  memorial  of  his  universal  providence.  The  loves  of 
plants  seem  to  have  been  early  remarked,  and  the  palm  tree, 
the  cedar,  the  vine  and  the  olive  have  furnished  beautiful  and 
sublime  images  to  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews — But  this,  alas  ! 
is  all,  which  they  have  furnished.  Had  we  more  of  their 
pastoral  fables  like  that  of  Jotham,  or  of  the  class  to  which 
the  Song  of  Solomon  belongs,  what:  fine  poetry  and  personi- 
fications should  we  find  in  them  !  Perhaps  more  beautiful  and 
diversified,  than  the  dialogue  of  our  own  poet  between  the 
rose  and  the  zephyr,  or  those  in  the  Persian  between  the  roi^ 
and  the  nightingale,  the  wanderer  and  the  turtle  dove.    Ab 
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it  is  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  single  collection  of 
such  sojigs,  but  one  that  breathes  throughout  the  fragrance 
of  the  rose,  and  brings  back  the  musical  notes  of  the  turtle  ; 
I  mean  the  Songs  of  Solomon.  But  the  sun,  my  friend^  is 
rising  high. 

A.  Be  not  in  haste«  Point  me  rather  to  some  examples 
of  fine  personification  and  hymns  addressed  to  the  sun.  The 
Hebrews  I  believe  have  none  of  these. 

£.  Hymns  addressed  to  these,  or  to  any  other  object  of 
nature,  this  poetry  could  not  have.  It  would  be  idolatry,  and 
you  are  aware  how  conscientiously  this  was  avoided.  Job  says, 

Had  I  looked  at  the  sun,  when  it  shone  forth, 
And  the  moon  going  abroad  in  its  beauty, 
So  that  my  heart  had  burned  in  secret, 
And  I  had  kissed  my  hand  for  them. 
This  would  have  been  an  abomination, 
For  I  should  have  denied  the  God  of  Heaven. 

When  this  feeling  was  so  sincere  and  earnest,  no  hymns 
to  the  hosts  of  heaven  were  possible.  The  Hebrew  poetry 
guarded  against  this  species  of  idolatry  with  the  more  extreme 
caution,  because  the  Orientals  in  general  were  not  so  much 
attracted  by  any  inferior  idols,  as  by  the  king  and  queen  of 
heaven,  and  to  these  their  hearts  were  very  greatly  inclined. 
It  became  therefore  a  direct  object  of  this  poetry  to  represent 
the  sun  and  moon  as  the  servants  of  God,  and  to  ascribe  to 
him  also  all  glory  and  truth,  righteousness  and  beauty. 

God  said,  Let  there  be  two  great  lights  in  heaven 

To  rule  over  the  seasons. 

He  placed  them  in  the  firmament 

To  have  dominion  over  the  seasons. 

They  are  kings  of  the  world,  but  only  subordinate  to  God* 
his  representatives,  his  creatures  and  messengers.  In  these 
characters  alone  the  Hebrew  poetry  has  employed  them. 

A.     It  has  used  them  you  mean  but  little  ? 
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E.  Yes,  much  and  appropriately  too.  The  sun,  moon  and 
stars  also  were  animated.  They  had  their  dwelling  places 
and  tents  \n  heaten,  as  they  still  have  in  the  minds  of  the  Ara- 
bians and  other  nations.  You  know  the  beautiful  passage,  for 
which  you  may  seek  a  parallel  among  the  Greeks  in  vain. 

.For  the  sun  he  hath  pitched  a  tent  in  the  heavens, 

From  which  he  goeth  forth  as  a  bridegroom 

Out  of  his  chamber, 

And  rejoiceth  as  a  hero 

In  the  career  of  victory. 

He  goeth  forth  from  the  end  of  heaven, 

And  goeth  onward  to  the  end  of  it, 

And  fiUeth  the  world  with  his  beams. 

The  moon  and  stars  also  have  their  dwellings,  ih  which 
when  they  are  to  be  darkened,  God  seals  them  up,  or  in  which 
they  timidly  shrink  and  hide  themselves,  when  the  glory  of 
Jehovah  appears.  Thus  in  Habakkuk,  for  example,  God 
comes  forth  in  his  war-chariot  to  conquer  and  divide  the  land  ; 
the  sun  and  moon  come  in  astonishment  to  the  doors  of  their 
tents  ;  his  lightnings  are  shot  forth,  his  arrows  fly  around  him, 
and  they  hide  themselves  in  confusion  before  the  presence  of 
his  greater  glory. 

The  mountains  saw  thee  and  trembled. 

The  waters  passed  away. 

The  deep  uttered  its  voice. 

And  lifted  up  its  hands  on  high. 

The  sun  and  moon  stood  still  in  their  tents ;  ' 

When  they  saw  the  brightness  of  thine  arrows, 

The  glittering  splendour  of  thy  lightnings. 

They  hasted  away. 

A  more  sublime  personification  I  consider  hardly  possible. 
All  nature  listens  ;  its  swiftest  objects  stand  still,  its  brightest 
are  obscured.  In  the  same  spirit  the  stars  are  made  the  mar- 
tial host,  the  e:i^ulting  children  of  God. — Whatever  is  pure, 
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fair,  and  immortal,  is  compared  with  the  stars,  and  the  angels 
are  often  personified  in  them. 

A.     But  for  what  purposes  are  these  glittering  hosts  sent 
and  employed  ? 

E.     Those  for  which  God  employs  his  servants.     The  sun, 
as  even  its  name  indicates,  is  a  messenger,  but  never  the  ori-, 
ginal  fountain  of  blessedness  and  beauty.     Even  the  nourish- 
ment of  plants  is  not  ascribed  to  it,  but  to  the  Supreme  Fath- 
er, who  refreshes  and  waters  them  with  the  air,  the    dew, 
and  the  rain  :    it  only  brings    about   the  seasons — a   king 
of  the  earth,  but  in  subordination  to  the  King  of  kings. 
The  stars  as  his  army  go  out  and  engage  in  battle.     To  them 
were  ascribed  the  water-spouts  and  the  overflowing  of  rivers  ; 
and  in  the  song  of  Deborah  they  are  beautifully  personified  in 
this  character.     In   their  character  of  angelick  messengers 
they  are  capable  of  failure.     He  discovers  them  out  of  the 
way,  and  does  not  trust  them  with  confidence.     He  finds  im- 
perfection in  their  brilliancy,  and  the  heavens  are  not  pure  in 
his  sight.  But  finally,  when  the  future  days  of  his  own  peculiar 
reignshall  arrive,  then  shall  the  sun  shine  with  sevenfold  bright- 
ness, and  the  light  of  the  moon  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the 
sun.     That  poetry,  which  so  profoundly  comprehends  the  na- 
,  ture  of  things  ;  which  binds  all  the  objects  of  creation  together 
in  such  admirable  order,  and,  in  a  sublime  choral  song,  which 
represents  God  as  the  great  shepherd  of  heaven,  who  knows 
,  and  calls  for  the  stars  by  name  as  his  sheep,  and  feeds  them 
under  a  variety  of  images  on  the  azure  fields  of  the  sky  ;  who 
girds  Orion,  and  consoles  the  nightly  wanderer  for  the  loss  of 
/  her  children  ;  who  binds  together  the  seven  stars  in  their  sis- 
terly union,  and  hides  his  secret  treasures  in  the  South  ;  such 
;  poetry  is  the  daughter  of  heaven  and  earth.     When  we  come 
'  to  treat  of  the  book  of  Job,  what  elevated  views  of  the  stars 
will  it  furnish  us. 

A.     I  anticipate  it  with  delight;  and  am  for  ever  reconciled 
to  the  most  ancient  poetry  of  the  world.    I  have  been  particu- 
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larly  strnck  by  its  perfect  sympathy  with  brutes,  and  the  whole 
animate  creation,  and  was  delighted  even  in  childhood  to  find, 
s that  it  treated  the  brute  animals  (so  called  because  they  are 
dumb)  as  the  brothers  of  man,  who  wanted  nothing  but  the 
power  of  speech.  The  wiW  beasts  it  denominates  living  crea- 
tui«s,  or  the  Iwingj  because  the  domestick  animals  are,  in  the 
comparison,  as,  it  were  still  and  dead.  I  was -delighted,  when 
I  found  the  voice  and  language  of  brutes  so  forcibly  expressed 
in  the  language  ;  when  the  prophet  coos  with  the  crane  and  • 
the  turtle  dove,  and  mourns  with  the  ostrich  in  the  wilderness, 
I  rejoiced  at  finding  the  form  of  the  stag,  the  lion,  and  the  ox, 
sometimes  their  strength,  stateliness,  and  velocity,  at  others, 
the  acuteness  of  their  senses,  their  habits  of  life,  and  their 
character  described  and  painted  in  appropriate  terms,  and  wish 
ed  that  in  place  of  some  of  the  sacred  songs  we  had  more  of 
its  fables,  parables,  riddles  respecting  the  brute  creation,  in 
short,  more  of* the  poetry  of  nature  ;  ior  this  se^ms  to  me  to 
be  among  this  people  the  most  happy,  and  of  the  most  perfect 
simplicity. 

E,    The  name  of  Gpd  however  must  always  belong  to  it, 
as  a  necessary  accompaniment,  for  he  is  the  parental  head  of 
this  whole  animate  creation.     He  gives  to  every  creature  its 
food  ; — all  eyes  wait  upon  him,  and  he  lights  them  up  with 
joy.    The  young  and  hateful  raven  does  not  cry  unheard,  and  ^ 
the  wild  chamois  goat  experiences  his  paternal  care,  and  is  de*  ' 
livered  m  her  time  of  need.     He  lives  as  it  were  with  every  . 
animal  in  its  peculiar  sphere,  feels  its  wants,  and  fulfils  its 
wishes,  because  he  has  given  to  all  their  natures.    To  him 
nothing  is  wild,  nothing  dumb  and  despised.     He  roars  with  : 
the  lion  after  his  prey,  and  looks  down  from  his  mountain  eyry  | 
with  the  glance  of  the  eagle.     The  wild  ass  lives  upon  his  pas-  ' 
tures,  and  the  hawk  fiies  by  his  wisdom.     His  too  is  the  great 
deep,  the  realm  of  monsters.  The  hated  crocodile  is  the  object  ' 
of  his  paternal  love,  and  behemoth  is'th^  beginning  of  the  ways  t 
of  God,  the  most  magnificent  of  his  works  on  earth.     In  short 
7» 
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this  poetry  is  full  of  natural  feelingy  full  of  the  universal 
providence  and  goodness  of  God  in  his  wide  empire.  It  was 
nourished  in  the  bosom  of  nature^  and  cherished  in  the  lap 
of  our  mother  earth. 

A.  I  now  discover  (what  I  have  often  wondered  at  with 
some  perplexity)  why  it  is,  that  in  this  poetry  a  preference  is 
sometimes  given  to  the  brutes  over  men^  and  the  ass  [of  Ba* 
laam  has  more  influence  with  the  angel,  than  the  prophet 
who  rode  her.  In  the  book  of  Job,  God  is  represented  as 
delighting  in  the  horse,  and  the  lion,  as  being  proud  of  be- 
hemoth and  leviathan,  but  is  silent  respecting  man. 

£.  It  does  not  however  pass  over  man  with  neglect ;  he 
is  the  image  of  God,  the  masterpiece  of  his  works,  and  one 
of  the  visible  Elohim  here  upon  the  earth.  But  of  this  at 
another  time.  Finish  now  your  song  of  praise,  and  I  will 
close  with  one  to  correspond  with  it. 

A. 

He  made  the  moon  to  divide  the  seasons, 

The  sun  knoweth  his  going  down. 

Thou  makest  darkness,  and  it  is  night, 
In  which  every  beast  of  the  forest  creeps  forth  ; 
The  young  hons  roar  after  their  prey, 
And  seek  their  food  from  God. 

The  sun  riseth,  they  hurry  away. 
And  lay  themselves  down  in  their  dens. 
Then  man  goeth  forth  to  his  labour. 
And  to  his  work  in  the  field  until  evening. 

How  manifold  are  thy  works,  O  'God, 
In  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all ; 
The  earth  is  full  of  thy  treasures. 

The  sea  too,  so  vast,  so  wide  in  extent. 
There  are  swarms  innumerable, 
Living  things  small  and  great. 
There  go  the  ships. 
There  sports  the  leviathan. 
Which  thou  hast  made  to  play  therein. 

These  all  wait  on  thee. 
To  give  them  meat  in  its  season ; 
Thou  givest  it  them,  they  gather  it ; 
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Thou  openest  thine  hand,  they  are  satiaied  with  good. 

Thou  turnest  away  thy  countenance, 
They  are  filled  with  terror ; 
Thou  takest  away  their  breath. 
They  return  back  to  their  dust ; 
Thou  sendest  forth  thy  breath, 
They  are  created  anew, 
And  thou  renewest  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  glory  of  Jehovah  endureth  for  ever. 
Jehovah  rejoiceth  in  his  works, 
He  looketh  upon  the  earth,  and  it  trembleth. 
He  toucheth  the  mountains,  and  they  smoke. 
I  will  sing  to  Jehovah  as  long  as  I  live, 
I  will  praise  my  God,  while  I  have  being. 
My  song  of  him  shall  be  sweet, 
I  will  be  joyful  in  Jehovah. 
Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul. 
Hallelujah. 

E.  I  remain  pledged  for  a  corresponding  specimen  ;  but 
since  you  prefer  hymns,  here  is  one  entirely  in  the  Oriental 
style.  In  my  opinion  there  is  indeed  but  one  style  in  this 
class  of  poetry  in  all  the  living  European  languages,  and  that 
is  the  style  of  Job,  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms.  Milton  has 
especially  interwoven  it  in  the  composition  of  his  immortal 
poem.  Thomson  has  trodden  with  feeble  steps  in  ^the  same 
path,  and  among  us  Kleist  has  very  philosophically  adorned 
it  For  this  style  and  this  imagery  we  are  indebted  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  Hebrew  poetry.* 

*  Reference  is  had  in  the  last  paragraph  to  Milton's  morning  Hymn 
of  Adam  in  the  5th  Book  of  Paradise  Lost,  which  it  is  not  thought  ne- 
cessary to  copy  in  the  translation.   Tr. 


DIALOGUE    IV. 

Tranntion  to  the  book  of  Job.  Best  method  of  readiBg  it.  Descriii*. 
tioDB  of  God,  as  judge  of  the  stars,  the  creator  of  the  world,  tha 
stiller  of  the  tempest.    St^le  and  character  of  Elihu  in  his  descrilK 

'  tions.  Examples  of  his  style.  Discourse  of  God  out  of  the  tempest;. 
Elucidation  of  its  sublime  pictures  of  nature.  Of  the  poetry  of  natu» 
in  general.  Whether  it  be  a  lifeless  species  of  poetry,  and  unde- 
serving  of  the  name.  Object  o  the  poetry  of  nature.  First  means 
of  attaining  it,  personification,  animation.  Examples  from  Job.  Whetlk. 
er  the  most  ancient  times  have  an  advantage  over  us  in  this  respecl, 
and  why.  Second  requisite  for  this  class  of  poetry,  that  it  be  the  izw 
terpreter  of  nature.  Examples  from  Job.  Influence  of  the  poetry  of 
nature  on  the  feelings.  Third  requisite,  that  it  have  an  object  and 
purpose.    Illustrations  from  Job. 

When  Euthyphron  enquired  for  his  friend,  he  found  hhn 
reading  the  book  of  Job. 

Alciphron.  You  see  how  your  scholar  is  employed,  and 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  I  am  reading  this  book 
with  delight.  I  cannot  yet  indeed  accustom  myself  to  the 
long  speeches,  the  tedious  complaints  and  claims  to  innocen- 
cy^  and  still  less  the  vindications  of  Providence,  which  cannot 
themselves  be  vindicated.  Of  the  guiding  thread  of  the  dia- 
logue, I  yet  know  nothing.  But  the  descriptions  of  nature 
in  it,  the  sublime  and  yet  simple  account  of  the  attributes  of 
God,  and  his  government  of  the  world,  elevate  the  soul.  If 
you  are  inclined  to  listen  then,  I  will  (as  these-^^  people  say) 
open  the  treasures  of  my  heart,  and  read  a  few  passages  to 
you.  I  leave  it  to  you  afterwards  to  set  me  in  the  right  way 
in  regard  to  the  plan,  the  antiquity  and  author  of  the  book* 

EuTHVFHHON,    It  is  a  very  proper  course  for  you  to  begin 
in  that  way  of  selecting  particular  passage.    To  read  tli8 
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work  continuously  is  for  us  perhaps  too  strong  meat.  We 
are  accustomed  to  prefer  brevity  in  the  dialogue,  and  a  more 
obvious  sequence  of  ideas,  than  we  find  here.  The  Orien- 
tals in  their  social  intercourse  heard  each  other  quietly 
through,  and  were  even  fond  of  prolonged  discourses,  espe- 
cially in  verse.  They  are  pearls  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean 
loosely  arranged^  but  precious  :  treasures  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom  in  sayings  of  the  olden  times. 

A.  But.  of  what  time  ?  One  must  be  surprised  to  find 
here  so  much  intelligence,  and  furnished  so  abundantly  with 
unperverted  impressions  and  ideas  of  nature  ;  and  yet  again 
there  are  other  ideas  so  poor,  so  childlike. 

E.  Pass  over,  if  you  please^  the  considerations  of  time 
and  authorship,  and  confine  yourself  to  the  work,  as  it  is,  in 
its  poverty  and  its  richness.  Beyond  all  contradiction  the 
book  is  from  very  ancient  times,  and  I  take  it  up  whenever  I 
venture  to  decypher  its  thoughts,  with  a  species  qf  reverence. 
My  thoughts  are  carried  to  distant  countries  and  remote  ages, 
the  ruins  of  4he  great  revolutions  that  have  taken  place  as 
well  in  matters  of  taste,  as  in  the  governments  of  the  world. 
I  listen  to  a  voice  that  comes  to  me  from  a  distance,  perhaps 
of  three  or  four  thousand  years,  and  instead  of  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  the  book,  or  bringing  it  to  the  test  of  my  own  times, 
I  say  to  myself  in  the  words  of  the  book  itself. 

We  are  of  yesterday,  and  know  nothing, 
Our  life  on  earth  is  but  a  shadow. 
The  fathers,  they  shall  teach  and  tell  us. 
They  give  us  the  language  of  their  hearts. 

Proceed  then  with  its  beautiful  descriptions  of  God  and  na- 
ture.    My  ear  is  open,  and  listens  with  attention  to  the  ideas 
of  the  most  ancient  of  the  infant  world. 
A. 

Power  and  its  terrors  are  his,       /   ^    ^  f  ..    '^ 
'He  is  arbiter  in  the  heights  of  heaven. 
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Are  not  his  hosts  without  number, 

And  his  light  prevails  over  all  ? 

Shall  man  then  be  just  before  God  ? 

One  born  of  woman  be  pure  ? 

Behold  even  the  moon  abides  hot  with  its  tent, 

The  stars  are  not  pure  in  his  eyes. 

And  shall  man,  who  is  a  worm,  be  pure  ? 

A  child  of  earth,  a  worm ! 

£.  A  sublime  representation  of  God,  the  supreme  judge 
of  heaven  !  the  arbiter  among  the  stars  and  angels.  His  glit- 
tering hosts  are  numberless,  his  splendour  obscures  them  all ; 
his  light,  his  purity,  the  truth  and  justice  of  his  judicial  decree 
puts  them  to  silence.  The  moon  with,  its  tent  disappears, 
the  stars  are  impure  in  bis  sight.  Then  from  these  bright 
eminences  we  glance  at  man,  and  ask, 

Shall  man,  who  is  a  worm,  be  pure  ? 
A  child  of  earth,  a  worm ! 

A.  Your*explanation  of  the  obscure  words,  ^  He  maketh 
peace  among  his  heights,  over  whom  doth  not  his  light  arise  ? 
The  moon  pitcheth  not  her  tent  before  him,"  pleases  me  much. 
I  see  the  Eastern  judge,  who  decides  between  angels  and  stars. 
How  finely  and  poetically  too  is  the  darkened  moon  intro- 
duced. Its  tent  is  gone  from  heaven,  it  has  concealed  itself 
from  the  presence  of  its  judge. 

E.     Proceed  to  the  remarks  of  Job  ;  they  are  better  still* 

A. 

Whom  helpest  thou  ?  him  who  hath  no  strength  7 
Whom  dost  thou  vindicate  ?  whose  arm  hath  no  power  ? 
To  whom  give  counsel  ?  one  without  wisdom  7 
Truly  much  wisdom  hast  thou  taught  him ! 
To  whom  dost  thou  give  knowledge  by  words  7 
And  whose  breath  dost  thou  breathe  7 

£•    To  whom  do  you  suppose  this  passage  to  relate  ? 
'  JL    It  seems  to  me  to  refer  to  God.    Job  moans  to  say^ 


that  God  needs  not  to  be  vindicated  by  him,  that  his  very 
breath  is  the  breath  of  God,  and  that  a  helpless  creature  can- 
not become  the  defender  of  his  Creator. 
,  E.     Proceed,  I  shall  not  again  interrupt  you« 
A. 

'  #  — -'  * 

The  shades  are  moved  from  beneath,     1.  o-  -    ^ 

The  abyss,  and  those  that  dwell  in  it. 

The  realms  of  darkness  are  naked  before  him, 

And  uncreated  night  without  ^  covering. 

Over  the  wasteful  deep  he  spreadeth  out  the  heavens, 

He  hangeth  up  the  earth  upon  nothing ; 

He  bindeth  up  the  waters  in  his  clouds, 

And  the  clouds  are  not  rent  under  them. 

He  closeth  up  his  throne  round  about. 

He  spreadeth  the  clouds  around  him. 

He  appointeth  a  boundary  for  the  waters. 

To  where  the  light  is  ended  in  darkness. 

The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble. 

They  are  shaken  at  his  reproof. 

By  his  power  he  scourgeth  the  sea. 

By  his  wisdom  he  bindeth  its  pride. 

By  his  breath  he  garnisheth  the  heavens, 

His  hand  seizeth  the  fleeing  serpent. 

Lo  these  are  a  part  of  his  ways, 
A  whisper  that  we  have  heard  of  him ; 
But  the  thunders  of  his  power. 
Who  can  comprehend  1 

E.  A  splendid  passage,  and,  as  you  are  turned  poet,  I  will 
become  your  commentator.  Job  surpasses  these  opponents 
in  the  excellence  of  his  effusions,  as  much  as  he  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  them  in  the  result  of  their  contest.  He  paints 
only  a  single  representation  of  the  power  and  majesty  of  God, 
but  he  draws  his  image  from  the  deepest  abyss,  and  carries 
bis  picture  to  the  highest  point  of  sublimity.  The  realms  of 
non-existence  are  spread  before  the  Almighty,  the  boundless 
depths  of  vacancy  stretch  beneath  him ;  and  as  these  wer8 
eooceived,  as  we  haVe  before  seen^  under  the  fo^m  of  a  rest* 
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less  ocean,  he  represents  this,  the  vast  realm  of  ancient  night 
and  unborn  ages,  as  appearing  before  the  Almighty,  unveil- 
ing its  wild  abyss,  and  the  horrid  commotion  o(  its  billows. 
The  shades  tremble,  the  shapeless  forms  of  future  being  are 
moved  with  expectation,  the  abyss,  which  never  before  saw 
the  light,  is  without  a  covering.     Now  begins,  the  work  of 
creation.     He  spreads  out  the  heavens  over  this  dark  and 
boundless  deep  ;  he  establishes  the  earth  and  causes  it  to  rest, 
and  as  it  were  to  be  suspended  over  nothingness,  and  vacancy. 
(For  these  realms  of  night  and  of  the  shades  were  supposed  to 
be  subterraneous.)     Now  he  arranges  the  heavens  in  order, 
binds  up  the  waters  in  clouds,  and  forms  for  himself  tlie  open 
expanse  ;  builds  and  adorns  his  throne  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters  ;  encloses  it  around,  and  spreads  the  thick  clouds  as 
a  carpet  beneath  it.     Then  he  measures  and  designates  the 
boundaries  of  the  watery  heaven  to  where  the  light  and  dark- 
ness mingle,  that  is,  to  the  extremity  of  the  horizon.     Next 
his  power  is  exhibited  in  the  thunder,  and  still  more  to  mag- 
nify the  effect,  in  a  storm  at  sea.     The  waves  are  represented 
as  rebels,  whom  he  drives  before  him,  and  can  in  a  moment 
bind  in  chains.     A  single  breath  from  him,  and  the  sea  is 
calm,  the  heavens  clear  ;  his  hand  meets  only  with  the  flpng 
serpent  (either  according  to  an  image  occuring  in  other  {pas- 
sages— Ps.  lxxi\^.  13.  Is.  xxvii.    1 — the  monsters  of  the  deep 
in  the  neighbouring  seas,  as  the  crocodile,  or  perhaps  the 
flying  and  curling  waves  themselves,  which  his  hand  smooths 
and  levels.     Either  way  the  picture  closes  withaa  stillness  as 
sublime  and  beautiful,  as  the  tumult,  with  which  it  commen- 
ced, was  terrifick.     And  these,  says  Job,  are  but  a  single 
sound,  a  small  part  of  his  wonders. 

The  thunders  of  his  power,  who  can  comprehend  them  ? 

Every  morning,  as  day  breaks  from  the  darkness  of  night, 
eyery  storm,  especially  at  sea,  brings  the  magnificent  picture 
before  us.    Have  you  any  other  passage  ? 
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,  A.  Take,  if  you  please,  the  laudatory  hymn  of  the  inspired 
Elihu,  immediately  preceding  the  final  and  magnificent  re- 
sponse of  the  Divine  Being. 

E.  Observe  however  by  the  way,  that  it  stands  there  only 
as  a  foil  to  increase  the  effect  of  that  response.  Much  as  El- 
ihu thinks,  and  finely  as  he  speaks,  he  is  still,  as  he  himself 
says,  but  new  and  fermenting  wine,  that  rends  and  escapes 
from  the  bottles.  He  has  splendid  images,  but  directs  them 
to  no  end  ;  and  the  finest  of  them  are  only  amplifications  of 
those,  which  Job  and  his  friends  had  employed  in  a  more 
concise  form.  Hence  no  answer  is  returned  to  him.  He  pre- 
pares the  way  for  the  entrance  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  pro- 
claims it  without  himself  being  uware  of  it«  In  describing  a 
^rising  tempest  in  all  its  phenomena  he  paints,  without  knowing 
it,  the  coming  of  the  judge. 

A.  I  had  never  remarked  this  prospective  design  in  the 
progress  of  the  picture. 

E,  It  Is  however,  as  I  think,  the  soul  of  the  whole,  with- 
out which,  all  that  Elihu  says  would  be  mere  tautology. 
As  the  passage  is  too  long  to  be  taken  entire,  begin  at  the 
words  "  Lo  !  God  is  great." — I  will  occasionally  alternate 
w^h  you.  ' 

Lo,  God  is  mighty  in  his  power,       'XQl  i"*^ 

Where  is  a  teacher  like  him  ? 

Who  shall  try  his  ways  t 

And  who  shall  say  thoa  hast  erred  ? 

Consider  and  praise  his  doings, 

For  all  men  celebrate  them. 

And  all  men  Uehold  them, 

But  weak  man  sees  them  from  far. 

Lo,  God  is  great,  and  we  know  it  not, 
The  number  of  his  years  is  misearchable. 
He  draweth  up  the  drops  of  water* 
Rains  are  exhaled  upwards  in  vapour » 
The  clouds  pour  them  down  again, 
They  drop  upon  men  abundantly. 
8 
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Who  can  understand  the  outspreading  of  his  clouds. 

And  the  fearful  thunderings  in  hia  tent  ? 
Behold,  he  encompasseth  it  with  lightnings, 
And  covereth  with  floods  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
By  these  he  executeth  judgment  upon  the  people , 
And  giveth  also  their  food  abundantly. 

With  his  hands  he  holdeth  the  lightnings. 
And  commandeth  them  where  they  shall  strike. 
He  pointeth  out  to  them  the  wicked  ; 
The  evil-doer  is  the  prey  of  his  wrath. 

E.  All  these  images  will  occur  in  a  more  concise  and 
beautiful  form  in  the  language  of  God,  that  follows. — ^The 
tempest  is  now  rising  upon  tbera,  and  Elibu  proceeds — 

Therefore  my  heart  is  terrified, 

And  leaps  from  its  place  with  alarm. 

Hear  ye  !  O  hear  with  trembling  his  voice, 

The  word,  that  goeth  out  of  his  mouth. 

It  goeth  abroad  under  the  whole  heaven. 

And  his  lightning  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Behind  him  sound  aloud  his  thunders. 

He  uttereth  the  voice  of  his  majesty, 

And  we  cannot  explore  his  thunderings. 

God  thundereth  marvellously  with  his  voice,  ^> 

He  doeth  wonders,  which  we  cannot  comprehend. 

He  saith  to  the  snow,  be  thou  upon  the  earth. 

To  the  dropping  shower,  and  the  outpouring  of  his  might ; 

So  that  all  men  acknowledge  his  work.       ^ 

A.  In  the  last  words  I  like  better  the  interpretation — He 
puts  the  seal  upon  the  hand  of  every  man,  that  is,  they  stand 
astounded  and  amazed,  feeling,  that  they  are  powerless — a 
feeling,  that  every  thunder-shower  awakens  in  us. 

E.     The  terrors  of  the  storm  are  farther  described. 

The  wild  beast  fleeth  to  his  cave. 

He  cowers  himself  down  in  his  den. 

Now  Cometh  the  whirlwind  from  the  Sonth, 
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And  from  the  North  cometh  the  frost ; 
The  breath  of  God  goeth  forth,  there  is  ice, 
And  the  bro^d  sea  is  made  firm.  ^ 

And  now  his  brightness  rendeth  the  clouds, 
His  light  scattereth  the  clouds  afar. 
They  wheel  about  in  their  course  as  he  willeth, 
They  go  to  accomplish  his  commands 
.  Upon  all  the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  must  be  Orientals  in  order  to  estimate  the  good  effects 
of  rain,  and  to  paint  with  such  careful  observation,  the  fea- 
tures and  the  course  of  the  clouds. — It  is  obviously  a  present 
scene,  which  Elihu  is  describing  in  what  follows — 

Attend !  O  Job,  and  hear  this, 

Stand  and  consider  the  wonders  of  God. 

Knowest  thou  how  God  disposeth  them, 

How  he  kindleth  up  the  light  of  his  clouds.? 

Knowest  thou  how  the  clouds  are  swayed — 

The  marvellous  doings  of  the  all- wise  ? 

How  thy  garments  become  warm  to  thee. 

When  he  warmeth  the  earth  from  the  South 

^ast  thou  with  him  spread  out  the^firmament. 

That  stands  strong  and  like  a  molten  mirror  ? 

Teach  us  what  we  shall  say  to  him. 

We  cannot  speak  by  reason  of  darkness. 

Shall  it  be  told  to  him  when  I  speak  ? 

Let  one  open  his  mouth — Lo !  he  is  gone,    « 

His  light  is  no  longer  beheld. 

His  splendour  is  behind  the  clouds ; 

The  wind  passeth,  and  they  are  dispersed. 

Now  cometh  the  gold  from  the  North, 

The  fear-awakening  glory  of  Eloah. 

As  for  the  Almighty,  we  cannot  find  him, 

The  great,  the  powerful  judge, 

Unspeakable  in  righteousness. 

Therefore  do  men  reverence  him, 

The  wisest  behold  him  not. 

E.  The  consequence  of  the  young  pretender's  forwardness 
you  perceive  is,  that  he  shows  that  to  be  impossible,  which 
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• 

in  the  face  of  his  declaration  is  on  the  point  of  taking  place. 
At  the  moment,  when  he  is  convincing  himself,  that  the  dark- 
ness of  the  clouds  is  a  perpetual  barrier  between  men  and 
God,  and  that  no  mortal  shall  ever  hear  the  voice  of  the  Eter- 
nal, God  appears  and  speaks — and  how  vast  the  difference 
between  the  words  of  Jehovah  and  the  language  of  Elihu ! 
It  is  but  the  feeble,  prolix  babbling  t>f  a  child,  in  comparison 
with  the  brief  and  majestick  tones  of  thunder,  in  which  the 
Creator  speaks. — He  disputes  not,  but  produces  a  succession 
of  living  pictures,  surrounds,  astonishes,  and  overwhelms  the 
faculties  of  Job  with  the  objects  of  his  inanimate  and  anima- 
ted creation. 

A.  Jehovah  spake  to  Job  from  out  of  the  tempest,  and 
said  to  him, 

j  ^         Who  is  it,  that  darkenetb  tlie  counsels  of  God 
By  words  without  knowledge  ? 
Gird  up  thy  loins  like  a  man  ; 
I  will  ask  thee,  teach  thou  me. 
Where  wast  thou, 
When  I  founded  the  earth  ? 
Tell  me,  if  thou  knowest. 
Who  fixed  the  measure  of  it?  dost  thou  know  ? 
Who  stretched  the  line  upon  it  ? 
Whereon  stand  its  deep  foundations  ? 
Who  laid  the  corner-stone  thereof, 
When  the  morning  stars  sang  in  chorus 
And  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  ? 

E.  We  forget  the  geology  and  all  the  physics  of  more 
modern  times,  and  contemplate  these  images,  as  the  ancient 
poetry  of  nature  respecting  the  eajrth.  Like  a  house  it  has 
its  foundations  laid,  its  dimensions  are  fixed,  and  the  line  is 
stretched  upon  it :  and,  when  its  foundations  are  sunk,  and 
its  corner-stone  is  laid  in  its  place,  all  the  children  of  God, 
the  morning  stars,  his  elder  offspring,  chant  a  song  of  joy  to 
the  great  architect  and  the  glad  welcoming  of  their  younger 
sister.     Next  follows  the  birth  of  the  sea. 
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Who  wrapped  up  the  sea  in  swaddling  clothes 

"When  it  broke  forth  from  the  mother's  womb  ? 

I  gave  it  the  clouds  for  garments, 

I  swathed  it  in  mists  and  darkness, 

I  fixed  'my  decrees  upon  it, 

And  placed  them  for  gates  and  bars. 

I  said  thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther, 

Here  shalt  thou  dash  thy  stormy  waves. 

E.  I  do  not  believe,  that  this  objecrwas  ever  represented 
under  a  bolder  figure,  than  that,  by  which  it  is  here  expressed, 
of  an  infant,  which  the  Creator  of  the  world  swathes  and 
clothes  with  its  appropriate  garments.  It  bursts  forth  from 
the  clefts  of  the  earth,  as  from  the  womb  of  its  mother,  the 
ruler  and  director  of  all  things  addresses  it  as  a  living  being, 
as  a  young  giant  exulting  in  his  subduing  power,  and  with  a 
word  the  sea  is  hushed,  and  obeys  him  for  ever. 

A. 

Hast  thou  in  thy  lifetime  commanded  the  dawn  ? 
And  taught  the  day-spring  to  know  its  place, 
That  it  seize  on  the  far  comers  of  the  earth, 
And  scatter  the  robbers  before  it  ? 
Like  clay  the  form  of  things  is  changed  by  it, 
They  stand  forth,  as  if  clothed  with  ornament. 
From  the  wicked  their  light  is  taken  away, 
Their  haughty  arm  is  broken. 

E.  It  is  unfortunate,  that  we  cannot  more  clearly  repre- 
sent the  dawn,  as  a  watchman,  a  messenger  of  the  Prince  of 
heaven,  sent  to  chase  away  the  bands  of  robbers — how  differ- 
ent the  office  from  that,  which  the  Western  nations  assigned 
to  their  Aurora  !  It  points  us  to  ancient  times  of  violence, 
when  terror  and  robbery  anticipated  the  dawn.* 

A. 

Hast  thou  entered  into  the  caverns  of  the  sea  ? 

*  It  is  still  the  custom  of  the  Arabs  to  go  out  on  plundering  excursions 
before  dawn. 
8* 
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Hast  thou  explored  the  hollow  depths  of  the  abyss  7 

Have  the  gates  of  death  opened  for  thee  7 

And  hast  thou  seen  the  doors  of  non-existence  7 

Is  thy  knowledge  as  broad  as  the  earth  7 

Show  me,  if  thou  knowest  it  all. 

Where  dwelleth  the  light?  where  is  the  way  to  it  7 

And  the  darkness,  where  is  its  place  7 

That  thou  mayest  reach  even  the  limits  thereof, 

For  thou  knowest  the  path  to  its  house, 

Thou  knowest,  for  thou  wast  already  bom, 

And  the  number  of  thy  days  is  great. 

E.  Every  thing  here  is  personified,  the  light,  the  darkness, 
death  and  nothingness.  These  have  their  palaces  with  bars 
and  gates,  those  their  houses,  their  kingdoms  and  boundaries. 
The  whole  is  a  poetical  world  and  a  poetical  geography. 

A. 

Hast  thou  been  into  the  store-house  of  the  snow  7 
And  seen  the  treasury  of  the  hail. 
Which  I  have  laid  up  for  the  time  of  need, 
For  the  day  of  war  and  of  slaughter  7 

E.  A  vein  of  irony  runs  through  the  whole  passage.  God 
fears  the  attack  of  his  enemies,  and  has  furnished  and  secured 
his  vaulted  treasury  of  hail  as  the  armoury  of  war.  In  the 
clouds  too,  as  well  as  in  the  abyss,  every  thing  breathes  of 
poetry. 

A. 

Where  doth  the  light  divide  itself. 

When  the  East  wind  streweth  it  upon  the  earth  7 

Who  divided  the  water  courses  of  heaven  7 

And  traced  a  path  for  the  storms  of  thunder  7 

To  bring  rain  upon  lands,  where  no  man  dwelleth, 

Upon  deserts,  which  no  man  inhabitethj 

To  refresh  the  wilderness,  and  the  barren  placet 

And  cause  the  tender  herb  to  spring,  forth. 

Who  is  the  father  of  the  rain  7 

The  drops  of  dew,  who  hath  generated  them  7 

From  whose  womb  came  forth  the  ice  ; 
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The  hoar-frost  of  heaven,  who  gave  it  birth  7 
The  waters  hide  themselves  and  become  as  stone, 
The  surface  of  the  abyss  is  confined  as  in  chains. 

E.  Rich  and  exquisite  pictures  both  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  !  Above,  the  fountains  of  light  gush  forth,  and  the 
East  wind  scatters  it  over  the  countries  of  the  earth,  the  pa- 
ternal ruler  of  the  heavens  traces  channels  for  the  rain,  and 
marks  out  their  paths  for  the  clouds.  Beneath,  the  water 
becomes  a  rock,  and  the  waves  of  the  sea  are  chained  with 
ice.  Even  the  rain,  the  dew  and  the  hoar-frost  have  their 
father  and  their  mother. — And  then  follows  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  sublime  views  of  the  Universe — 

A. 

Canst  thou  bind  together  the  brilliant  Pleiades  ? 

Or  canst  thou  loose  the  bands  of  Orion  ? 

Canst  thou  bring  the  stars  of  the  Zodiack  in  their  season  ? 

And  lead  forth  the  Bear  with  her  young  ? 

Knowest  thou  the  laws  of  the  heavens  above  ? 

Or  hast  thou  given  a  decree  to  the  earth  beneath  ? 

Canst  thou  lift  up  thy  voice  to  the  clouds,* 

And  enter  into  them  clothed  with  floods  ? 

Canst  thou  send  the  lightnings,  that  they  shall  go, 

And  say  to  thee,  "  here  are  we  ?" 

Who  gave  imderstanding  to  the  flying  clouds  ? 

Or  intelligence  to  the  meteors  of  the  air  ? 

Who  by  his  wisdom  hath  numbered  the  drops  of  rain  ? 

Hath  sent  down  the  gentle  showers  from  heaven. 

And  watered  the  dust,  that  it  might  unite. 

And  the  clods  of  the  earth  cleave  together  ? 

E.  The  description  of  the  so  called  inanimate  creation  is 
here  ended.  But  in  the  description  no  part  of  creation  is 
without  life.  The  stars,  that  joyously  usher  in  the  spring, 
are  bound  together  in  a  sisterly  union.  Orion  (or  whatever 
constellation  Chesil  may  be)  is  a  man  girded  for  action,  and 
is  the  pioneer  of  winter.  The  constellations  of  the  Zodiack 
rise  in  gradual  succession  like  a  wreath  encircling  the  earth. 
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ThB  Father  the  of  heavens  lets  the  Bear  with  her  young  feed 
,  around  the  North  pole  ;  or  (in  accordance  with  another  mytho- 
'logy  and  interpretation)  the  nightly  wanderer,  a  mother  of 
'  the  stars,  who  is  seeking  her  lost  children,  the  stars,  that  are 
no  longer  visible,  is  the  object  of  his  consolation  (perhaps  ef- 
fected by  bringing  forth  to  her  view  new  stars  in  place  of  those 
that  were  lost.)    One  who  by  night  observes  the  Bear  in  its 
'.course  as  if  feeding  with  its  young  on  the  fields  of  the  sky 
lor  the  Zodiack,  that,  like  a  girdle  with  its  beautifully  embroi- 
dered figurjBs,  encompasses  the  earth,  and  rises  gradually  to 
view  with  the  revolving  seasons,  and  then  reflects  upon  the 
I  times,  when  the  nightly  shepherds  under  an  Oriental  sky  had 
these  images  continually  before  them  and  in  accordance  with 
the  fancy  and  feeling,  that  belong  to  a  shepherd's  life,  ascribed 
to  them  animated  being  and  form^-one,  who  does  this,  1  say, 
will  perceive  at  once  the  starry  brilliance  and  beauty  of  this 
passage,  although,  as  to  its  conciseness  and  symmetry,  and 
the  connexion  of  its  parts,  it  can  be  but  imperfectly  transla- 
ted.    It  is  the  same  also  with  the  passage,  in  which  God   is 
represented,  as  giving  understanding  to  the  darkness,  to  the 
roving  clouds,  and  meteors.     The  personifications  both  of 
feeling  and  of  form  in  poetry  vanish  in  another  language. 
Yet  all  these  images,  the  sending  out  of  the  lightnings,  and 
their  reply,  the  going  forth  of  God  among  the  clouds,  his 
numbering  of  the  drops  of  rain,  their  gentle  but  copious  de- 
scent at  his  command,  are  in  the  style  of  the  most  beautiful 
descriptive  poetry. 

A.  You  seem  to  be  an  admirer  of  this  whole  species  of 
poetry — and  yet  our  critics  hold  it  to  be  the  most  barren  and 
inanimate  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  art.  Some  indeed  will 
not  even  accord  to  it  the  name  of  poetry,  and  denominate 
it  a  heartless  description  of  things  and  forms,  that  are  inde- 
scribable. 

E.     If  such  be  the  "fact,  I  agree  with  all  my  heart,   that  it 
does  not  deserve  the  name  of  poetry.     Those  miserable  wri- 
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ters,  who  describe  to  us  the  spring,  the  rose,  the  thunder,  the 
jce,  and  the  winter,  in  a  tedious  and  unaffecting  style,  are 
neither  good  in  poetry,  nor  in  prose.  The  true  poetry  of 
nature  has  something  else,  than  a  dull  description  of  individu- 
al traits,  to  which  in  fact  it  is  not  principally  devoted, 

A.     And  what  has  it  in  the  place  of  it  ? 

E.  Poetry.  It  makes  the  objects  of  nature  to  become 
things  of  life,  and  exhibits  them  in  a  state  of  living  action. 
Look  at  Job.  Here. the  earth  is  a  palace,  of  which  the  build- 
er laid  the  corner-stone,  while  all  the  children  of  God  shouted 
for  joy  at  the  event.  The  opean  was  born  and  wrapt  in  gar- 
ments, like  a  child.  The  dawn  is  an  active  agent,  and  the 
lightning  speaks.  The  personification  is  kept  up,  and  carried 
through  with  consistency,  and  this  gives  to  poetry  its  anima- 
tion. The  soul  is  hurried  forward,  and  feels  itself  in  the 
midst  of  the  objects  described,  while  it  is  a  witness  of  their 
agencies.  Tedious  descriptions,  on  the  other  hand,  disjoin 
them,  and  paralyze  their  powers.  They  exhibit  but  ^  tatter- 
ed dress  of  words,  abstracted  and  partial  shadows  of  forms, 
"where  in  true  poetry  we  see  actual  and  living  beings. 

A.  But  who,  my  friend,  could  venture  to  write  poetry  in 
the  style  of  the  Orientals  ?  to  present  the  ocean  as  a  child *in 
swaddling  clothes,  the  arsenals  of  snow  and  hail,  and  channels 
for  water  in  the  heavens  ? 

E,  No  one  should  do  it.  For  every  language,  every  na- 
tion, every  climate  has  its  own  measure  in  matters  of  taste, 
and  the  peculiar  sources  of.  its  favourite  poetry.  It  shows  a 
lamentable  poverty  to  attempt  to  borrow  from  a  people  so  di- 
verse, yet  we  must  adopt  the  same  principles,  and  create  out 
of  the  same  material.  He,  to  whose  eyes  and  heart  nature 
has  no  life,  to  whose  apprehension  it  neither  speaks,  nor  acts, 
was  not  born  to  be  its  poet.  It  stands  lifeless  before  him, 
and  it  will  still  be  lifeless  in  his  writing. 

A.  It  follows  then,  that  the  ages  of  ignorance  had  great 
advantages  over  those,  in  which  nature  is  studied^  and  becomes 
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the  object  of  knowledge.    They  had  poetry — we  have  only 

description.  .i^ 

E.  What  call  you  the  ages  of  ignorance  ?  All  sensuous 
tribes  have  a  knowledge  of  that  nature,  to  which  their  poetry 
relates  ;  nay,  they  have  a  more  living,  and  for  their  purpose  a 
better  knowledge  of  it,  than  the  Linnaean  classifier  from  his 
bookish  arrangement.  For  a  general  knowledge  of  species 
this  method  is  necessary,  but  to  make  it  the  foundation  of 
poetry  would  be  about  as  wise,  as  to  write  it  out  of  Hnbner's 
rhyming  dictionary.  For  myself  I  admire  those  times,  when 
man's  knowledge  of  nature  was  perhaps  less  extended,  but 
was  a  living  knowledge,  when  the  eye  was  rendered  discrim- 
inating by  impassioned  feeling,  when  analogies  to  what  is  hu- 
man struck  the  view,  and  awakened  feelings  of  astonishment. 
A.  It  were  to  be  wished  then,  that  the  times,  in  which 
those  feelings  prevailed,  were  again  experienced. 

£•  Every  age  must  make  its  poetry  consistent  with  its 
ideas  of  the  great  system  of  being,  or  if  not,  must  at  least  be 
assured  of  producing  a  greater  effect  by  its  poetical  fictions, 
than  systematick  truth  could  secure  to  it.  And  may  not  this 
often  be  the  case  ?  I  have  no  doubt,  that  from  the  systems 
of  Copernicus  and  Newton,  of  Buffon  and  Priestley,  as  eleva- 
ted poetry  may  be  made,  as  from  the  most  simple  and  child- 
like views  of  nature.  But  why  have  we  no  such  poetry  ? 
Why  is  it,  that  the  simple  pathetic  fables  of  ancient  or  ua- 
learned  tribes  always  affect  us  more,  than  these  mathematical, 
physical,  and  metaphysical  niceties  ?  Is  it  not  because  the 
people  of  those  times  wrote  poetry  with  more  lively  appre- 
hensions, because  they  conceived  ideas  of  all  things,  including 
God  himself,  under  analogous  forms,  reduced  the  universe 
to  the  shape  of  a  house,  and  animated  all  that  it  contains 
with  human  passions,  with  love  and  hatred  ?  The  first  poet, 
who  can  do  the  same  in  the  universe  of  Buffon  and  Newton, 
will;  if  he  is  so  disposed,  produce  with  truer,  at  least  with 
more  comprehensive  ideas,  the  effect  which  they  accomplish- 
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• 
ed  with  their  limited  analogies  and  poetic  fables.     Would 

that  such  a  poet  were  already  among  us,  but  so  long  as  that 
is  not  the  case,  let  us  not  turn  to  ridicule  the  genuine  beau- 
ties in  the  poetry  of  ancient  nations,  because  they  understood 
not  our  systems  of  natural  philosophy  and  metaphysics.  Ma- 
ny of  their  allegories  and  personifications  contain  more  ima- 
ginative power,  and  more  sensuous  truth,  than  voluminous 
systems — and  the  power  of  touching  the  heart  speaks  for 
itself. 

A.     This  power  of  producing  emotion,  however,  seems  to 
me  not  to  belong  in  so  high  a  degree  to  the  poetry  of  nature. 

E.  The  more  gentle  and  enduring  sentiments  of  poetry 
at  least  are  produced  by  it,  and  more  even  than  by  any  other. 
Can  there  be  any  more  beautiful  poetry,  than  God  himself  has 
exhibited  to  us  in  the  works  of  creation  ?  poetry,  which  He 
spreads  fresh  and  glowing  before  us  with  every  revolution  of 
days  and  of  seasons  ?  Can  the  language  of  poetry  accom- 
plish any  thing  more  affecting,  than  with  brevity  and  simpli- 
city to  unfold  to  us  in  its  measure  what  we  are  and  what  we 
enjoy  ?  We  live  and  have  our  being  in  this  vast  temple  of 
Grod  ;  our  feelings  and  thoughts,  our  sufferings  and  our  joys 
are  all  from  this  as  their  source.  A  species  of  poetry  that 
furnishes  me  with  eyes  to  perceive  and  contemplate  the  works 
of  creation  and  myself,  to  consider  them  in  their  order  and  ' 
relation,  and  to  discover  throuffh  all  the  traces  of  infinite 
love,  wisdom,  and  power,  to  shape  the  whole  with  the  eye  of 
fancy,  and  in  words  suited  to  their  purpose — such  a  poetry 
is  holy  and  heavenly,  .What  wretch,  in  the  greatest  tumult  of 
his  passions,  in  walking  under  a  starry  heaven,  would  not 
experience  imperceptibly  and  even  against  his  will  a  soothing 
influence  from  the  elevating  contemplation  of  its  silent,  un- 
changeable, and  everlasting  splendours.  Suppose  at  such  a 
moment  there  occurs  to  his  thoughts  the  simple  language  of 
God,  "  Canst  thou  bind  together  the  bands  of  the  Pleiades," 
tiAi. — is  it  not  as  if  God  himself  addressed  the  words  to  him 
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jProDi  the  starry  firmament  ?  Such  an  effect  has  the  true  po* 
etry  of  nature,  the  fair  interpreter  of  the  nature  of  God.  A 
hint,  a  single  word,  in  the  spirit  of  such  poetry,  often  suggests 
to  the  mind  extended  scenes  ;  nor  does  it  merely  bring  their 
quiet  pictures  before  the  eye  in  their  outward  lineaments,  but 
brings  them  home  to  the  sympathies  of  the  heart,  especially, 
when  the  heart  of  the  poet  himself  is  tender  and  benevolent, 
and  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  so. 

A.  Will  the  heart  .of  the  poet  of  nature  always  exhibit  this 
character  ? 

E.  Of  the  great  and  genuine  poet  undoubtedly,  otherwise 
he  may  be  an  aci^te  observer,  but  could  not  be  a  refined  and 
powerful  expositor  of  nature.  Poetry,  that  concerns  itself 
with  the  deeds  of  men,  oflen  in  a  high  degree  debasing  and 
criminal,  that  labours,  with  lively  and  affecting  apprehensions, 
in  the  impure  recesses  of  the  heart,  and  often  for  no  very 
worthy  purpose,  may  corrupt  as  well  the  author  as  the  reader. 
The  poetry  of  divine  things  can  never  do  this.  It  enlarges 
the  heart,  while  it  expands  the  view,  renders  this  serene  and 
contemplative,  that  energetic, ^ree,  and  joyous.  It  awakens 
a  love,  an  interest,  and  a  sympathy  for  all  that  lives.  It  ac- 
customs the  understanding  to  remark  on  all  occasions  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  guides  our  reason  to  the  right  path.  This 
is  especially  true  of, the  descriptive  poetry  of  the  Orientals. 

A.  Do  you  apply  the  remark  to  the  chapter  of  Job,  of 
which  we  were  speaking  ? 

E.  Certainly.  It  would  be  childish  to  hunt  for  the  system 
of  physics  implied  in  the  individual  representations  of  poetry, 
or  to  aim  at  reconciling  it  with  the  system  of  our  own  days, 
and  thus  show  that  Job  had  already  learned  to  think  like  our 
natural  philosophers  ;  yet  the  leading  idea,  that  the  universe 
is  the  palace  of  the  Divine  Being,  where  he  is  himself  the 
director  and  disposer,  where  every  thing  is  transacted  accord- 
ing to  unchangeable  and  eternal  laws,  with  a  providencBy 
that  continually  extends  to  the  minutest  concern,  with  ]be- 
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nevolence  and  judgment — this,  I  say,  we  must  acknowledge 
to  be  great  and  ennobling.  It  is  set  forth  too,  by  examples, 
in  which  eyery  thing  manifests  unity  of  purpose,  and  subor* 
dination  to  the  combined  whole.  The  most  wonderful  phe- 
nomena come  before  us,  as  the  doings  of  an  ever  active  and 
provident  father  of  his  household.  Show  me  a  poem,  which 
exhibits  our  system  of  physics,  our  discoveries  and  opinions 
respecting  the  formation  of 'the  world,  and  the  changes  that 
it  undergoes,  under  as  concise,, images,,  as  animated  personi* 
fications,  with  as  suitable  expositions,  and  a  plan  comprising 
as  much  unity  and  variety  for  the  production  of  effect.  But 
do  not  forget  the  three  leading  qualities,  of  which  I  have  spo- 
ken, animation  in  the  objects  for  awakening  the  senses,  int^- 
pretation  of  nature  for  the  heart,  a  plan  in  the  poem,,  as  there 
is  in  creation,  for  the  understanding.  The  last  requisite  al- 
together fails  in  most  of  our  descriptive  poets. 

A.  You  require,  I  fear,  what  is  impossible.  How  little 
plan  are  we  able  to  comprehend  in  the  scenes  of  nature  ? 
The  kingdom  of  the  all-powerful  mother  of  all  things  is  so 
vast,  her  progress  so  slow,  her  prospective  views  so  endless — 

E.  That  therefore  a  human  poem  must  be  so  vast,  so  slow 
in  progress,  and  so  incomprehensible  ?  Let  him,  to  whom 
nature  exhibits  no  plan,  no  unity  of  purpose,  hold  his  peace, 
nor  venture  to  give  her  expression  in  the  language  of  poetry. 
Let  him  speak,  for  whom  she  has  removed  the  veil,  and  dis- 
played the  true  expression  of  her  features.  He  will  discover 
in  all  her  works  connexion,  order,  benevolence,  and  purpose. 
His  own  poetical  creation  too,  like  that  creation  which  in- 
spires his  imagination,  will  be  a  true  xo'afiog,  a  regular  work, 
with  plan,  outlines,  meaning,  and  ultimate  design,  and  com- 
mend itself  to  the  understanding  as  a  whole,  as  it  does  to  the 
heart  by  its  individual  thoughts  and  interpretations  of  nature, 
and  to  the  sense  by  the  animatipn  of  its  objects.  In  nature, 
all  things  are  connected,  and  for  the  view  of  man  are  connect- 
ed by  their  relation  to  what  is  human.  The  periods  of  time, 
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as  daj8  and  jears^  have  their  relation  to  the  age  of  man* 
CSountries  and  climates  have  a  principle  of  unity  in  the  one 
race  of  man,  ages  and  worlds  in  the  one  eternal  cause,'  one 
God,  one  Creator.  He  is  the  eye  of  the  universe,  giving  ex- 
pression to  its  otherwise  boundless  void,  and  combining  in  a 
harmonious  union  the  expression  of  ail  its  multiplied  and  mul- 
tiform features.*  Here  We  are  broughtl)ack  again  to  the  East, 
for  the  Orientals,  in  their  descriptive  poetry,  however  poor  or 
rich  it  may  be  judged,  secure,  first  of  all,  that  unity,  which 
the  understanding  demands.  In  all  the  various  departments 
of  nature  they  behold  the  God  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth. 
This  no  Greek,  nor  Celt,  nor  Roman  has  ever  done,  and  how 
ff  r  in  this  respect  is  Lucretius  behind  Job  and  David ! 


DIALOGUE    V. 

DoBcriptions  of  the  animate  creation  in  Job.  Leading  'traits  of  his  im- 
agery. Where  Job  lived.  Whether  in  the  valley  of  Gutah  near  Da- 
mascus. Grounds  for  considering  the  proverbs  of  this  book  as  the 
wise  sayings,  or  the  philosophy,  of  the  children  of  Edom.  Egyptian 
imagery  in  the  book.  Whether  the  author  of  it  was  an  Egyptian. 
What  extent  and  variety  its  imagery  embraces.  Whether  bebe- 
moth  be  the  elephant,  or  the  hippopotamus.  Whether  Moses  wrote 
the  book,  translated  it  from  the  Arabick,  or  found  it  with  Jel 
When  it  was  brought  to  Judaea.  Whether  it  was  imitated  in  the^ 
etry  of  the  Hebrews.  Whether  the  historical  introduction  is  as  an- 
cient as  the  book  itself.  Whether  the  Satan  ofthis  book  i&  a>  concep. 
tion  of  Chaldee  origin.  Of  the  juridical  forms,  under  which  Job  repre- 
sents  objects  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Plan  of  the  book,  as  a  ju- 
dicial process,  and  a  wit-combat.  Whether  the  friends  of  Job  are 
distinctively  characterized.  Whether  their  several  discourses,  as  put 
together,  exhibit  a  connected  train  of  thought.  That  the  book  is  no 
drama  in  successive  acts,  but  a  consessus  of  wise  men  after  the  manner 
of  the  East.  Whether  it  is  founded  on  historical  facts.  Its  poetical 
style  and  composition.    Appendix.  * 

Alciphson.  I  am  eager  to  proceed  to  the  second  part  of 
God's  address  to  Job. .  In  this  we  shall  find  the  brute  forms 
also  not  only  animated^  but  all  become  ensouled  with  human 
feelings.     I  will  read,  and  then  wait  for  your  interpretation* 

The  king  of  beasts  is  the  first  to  advance. 

Dost  thou  hunt  for  the  lion  his  prey  ? 

The  hunger  of  the  young  lions  dost  thou  satisfy, 

When  they  lie  in  wait  in  their  dens. 

And  crouch  under  covert  in  ambush  1 

Who  provideth  for  the  raven  his  food, 
When  his  young  ery  unto  God, 
And  wander  for  lack  of  meat  7 

Dost  thou  know  when  the  chamois-gott  kiingf  ibfth  1 
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And  mark  the  birth-throes  of  the  hind  7  * 
Dost  thou  number  the  months  they  fulfil, 
And  know  the  period  of  their  bringing  forth  ? 
They  bow  thesuselves,  and  give  birth  to  their  young, 
They  cast  forth  the  offspring  of  their  pains. 
Their  young  ones  increase  in  strength ; 
They  grow  up  in  the  wilderness ; 
They  go  from  them,  and  return  no  more. 

EuTHYPHRON,  The  terrific  cruelty  of  the  lion,  the  hate- 
fulness  of  the  young  raven,  for  which  yet  God  provides,  and 
its  hoarse  cry  of  distress,  here  so  briefly  described,  all  speak 
for  themselves.  The  paternal  tenderness  of  God  also,  with 
which  be  regards  and  provides  for  the  wild  chamois  of  the 
l^k,  we  have  already  remarked.  Observe  now,  moreover, 
the  recompense  with  which  God  rewards  her  pains.  "  Her 
young  soon  grow  up,  and  no  longer  demand  her  care."  In  re- 
gard to  other  animals  also,  we  find  notice  of  this  fatherly  feel* 
ing,  with  which  God  spares  them  and  compensates  the  evils 
of  their  condition.     The  following  is  an  example. 

A. 

Who  sent  forth  the  wild  ass  free, 

And  broke  for  him  his  slavish  bonds  ? 

The  wtldemess  have  I  made  an  house  for  him. 

And  the  barren  desert  his  dwelUng. 

He  scoiTs  at  the  uproar  of  the  city ; 

The  cry  of  the  driver,  he  heedeth  it  not. 

He  spieth  out  in  the  mountains  his  pasture ; 

He  searcheth  after  every  green  .thing. 

E.  With  how  true  a  feeling  of  liberty  is  the  nature  of 
this  timid  animal  described.  The  unfruitful  desert  is  its 
dwelling  place ;  and  this  it  barters  not  for  the  noise  of  the 
city,  nor  will  listen,  like  its  enslaved  brother,  to  the  driver^s 
voice.  It  looks  away  rather  to  the  green  herbage  of  the 
mountains,  and  spies  out  the  smallest  blade  of  grass.  It  lives 
in  the  wilderness  unoppressed,  free,  and  joyous. 

A. 

Will  th^  buffalo  be  willing  to  serve  thee. 
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^         And  abide  through  the  night  at  thy  crib  ?  "^ 

Wilt  thou  bind  him  with  his  band  in  the  furrow, 
And  will  he  harrow  the  yalleys  after  thee  ? 
Wilt  thou  trust  him,  because  he  is  strong, 
And  commit  unto  him  thy  labour  ? 
Believest  thou  in  him,  that  he  will  gather  thy  harvest, 
And  that  thy.  threshing  floor  shall  be  filled  ? 

E.  The  wild  and  tame  ox  are  here  contrasted  with  each 
other,  and  the  former  will  not  perform  the  work  of  the  latter. 
In  short,  every  creature  is  fashioned  for  its  own  ends,  and 
lives  and  finds  enjoyment  after  its  own  way.  But  the  three 
finest  descriptions  are  yet  to  come,  those  of  the  ostrich,  the 
horse  and  the  eagle  ;  and  they  close  magnificently  these  pic- 
tures of  the  brute  creation.  -4I> 

A. 

A  wing  with  joyous  cry  is  uplifted  yonder ; 
Is  it  the  wing  and  feather  of  the  ostrich  ? 
When  she  commits  her  eggs  to  the  earth, 
And  leaves  them  to  be  warmed  on  the  sand. 
She  heeds  it  not,  that  the  foot  may  crush  them. 
And  the  wild  beast  trample  upon  them. 
She  casts  off  her  young  for  none  of  hers ; 
In  vain  is  her  travail,  but  she  regards  it  not ; 
For  God  hath  made  her  forgetful  of  wisdom. 
And  hath  not  imparted  to  her  reflection. 
At  once  she  is  up,  and  urges  herself  forward. 
She  laughs  at  the  horse  and  his  rider. 

Hast  thou  given  the  horse  his  strength, 
And  clothed  his  neck  with  its  flowing  mane  ? 
Dost  thou  make  him  leap  like  the  locust  ? 
The  pomp  of  his  neighing  is  terrible ; 
He  paweth  the  earth  and  joyeth  in  his  strength. 
When  he  goeth  against  the  weapons  of  war. 
He  scoflTeth  at  fear,  and  is  nothing  daunted. 
And  turneth  not  back  from  facing  the  sword. 
Above  him  is  the  rattling  of  the  quiver, 
The  lightning  of  the  spear  and  the  lance. 
With  vehemence  and  rage  he  devoureth  the  ground* 
And  believeth  not  that  the  trumpet  is.  sounding, 

9* 
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The  trumpet  soundd  louder  ;,]id  crieB-*-aha ! 
And  from  far  he  enufieth  the  slaughter, 
The  war-cry  of  the  captaiiis,  and  the  shout  of  battle* 

Is  it  by  thy  understanding  that  the  hawk  flieth, 
And  spreadeth  his  wings  to  the  south  wind  ? 
Is  it  at  thy  word^that  the  eagle  is  lifted  up, 
And  buildeth  his  nest  on  high  7 
He  inhabiteth  the  rock,  and  all  night  is  there, 
High  upon  the  cliff,  his  rocky  fortress. 
From  this  he  spieth  out  his  prey, 
His  eye  searcheth  it  out  from  afar. 
His  young  ones  are  greedy  of  blood. 
And  where  the  carcasses  are  there  is  he. 

E.  Mark  now  the  peculiar  boldness  of  these  three  descrip- 
^ns.  The  ostrich,  on  its  first  rising  to  the  view,  is  sketched 
iHth  an  expression  of  eagerness  and  exultation.  Such  is  the 
feeling  of  surprise  and  wonder  too,  that  the  name  is  at  first 
forgotten,  and  it  presents  itself  to  the  sight,  as  a  winged  giant, 
exulting  in  the  race  and  shouting  for  joy.  What  is  stupid  for- 
getfulness  in  the  bird,  appears  as  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator, 
by  which  he  has  kindly  adapted  it  to  its  shy  and  timid  life  in  the 
desert.  Had  it  more  consideration  and  tenderness,  it  would 
mourn  for  its  abandoned  young  ;  and  hence  God  has  denied 
it  understanding,  but  given  it  its  wild  cry  of  joy,  and  its 
winged  speed  in  the  race.  The  description  of  the  horse  is 
perhaps  the  noblest,  which  has  ever  been  given  of  this  animal, 
as  the  region  also,  in  which  the  book  was  written,  produces  the 
noblest  of  horses.  It  is  here,  as  the  Arabians  regard  it,  an 
intelligent,  brave,  war-like  animal,  that  partakes  in  the  ex- 
ultation of  victory,  and  by  its  loud  neighing  joins  in  the 
battle-cry  of  heroes.  Last  comes  the  eagle  with  its  upward 
flight  and  sovereign  eye.  His  royal  tower,  his  sanguinary 
propensities^  and  his  piratical  omnipresence  also  are  truly 
marked,  and  he  closes  the  list  as  king  of  the  feathered  tribes, 
as  it  was  begun  with  the  lion,  the  sovereign  of  another  king- 
dom in  the  brute  creation.  Behemoth  and  leviathan,  the 
monsters  of  the  watery  world,  are  still  to  follow. 
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A.  These  I  will  peruse  by  myself ;  and  instead  of  dwel- 
ling upon  them  at  present,  explain  to  me  rather  the  general 
sense,  the  aim  of  introducing  these  pictures,  the  connecting 
thread  of  discourse  through  the  book,  and  as  far  as  may  be, 
also,  the  time  and  place,  in  which  the  author  lived. 

E.  So  you  venture  to  enquire  also,  where  the  author  lived. 
But  how  can  we  know  this,  if  we  know  not  the  author  him- 
self ?  The  enquiry  must  clearly  depend  for  its  result  upon 
another,  namely,  where  is  the  scene  of  the  book  laid, — where 
did  Job  dwell  ?  If  the  historical  introduction  prefixed  to  the 
poetical  part  of  the  book  is  ancient  and  worthy  of  credit, 
(and  it  is  certainly  something  more  than  a  newly  invented 
story),  he  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Uz.  But  where  was  this  land 
of  Uz  ? 

A.  It  must  have  been  the  delightful  valley  of  Gutah 
around  Damascus. 

E.  On  this  supposition,  however,  the  introduction  of  the 
book  is  at  variance  with  the  book  itself ;  for  here,  obviously, 
we  meet  with  no  Syrian,  hut  with  Arabian  and  Egyptian 
scenes.  In  all  its  poetical  imagery  there  is  no  picture  which 
is  distinctively  Syrian,  though  that  country  is  so  rich  in  natu- 
ral scenery  peculiarly  its  own.  We  must  then  give  up  this 
place,  whose  claim  is  founded  upon  a  resemblance  of  its  name 
alone,  and  that  probably  given  at  a  later  period,  and  look 
into  the  Hebrew  writings  for  ourselves.  Do  you  know  of  no 
other  Uz  besides  this  little  colony  from  Damascus  ?  Read 
Genesis,  xxxvi.  28. 

A.     So  one  of  the  children  of  Edom  had  this  name  also. 

E.     And   where   does   Jeremiah   place   the   daughter  of 
Edom*? 

A.    "  Oh  daughter  of  Edom,  that  dwellest  in  the  land  of 
Uz." 

E.     Nothing  can  be  plainer.   And  whence  came  the  friends, 

*  Lam.  iv.  SI. 
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who  visited  Job,  and  who  lived  in  his  neighbourhood  ?  '  In 
the  books  of  Moses  even,  we  find  both  Eliphaz  and  Teman 
among  the  sons  of  Esau.  In  many  passages  of  the  prophets* 
Teman  is  referred  to  as  a  country  or  city  of  Edom,  distin- 
guished for  prudent  counsels  and  wise  sentences,  just  as  we 
find  it  represented  in  the  character  of  Eliphaz.  Bildad  of 
Shuah,  Zophar  of  Naamah,  and  Elihu  of  Buz  are  all  from 
places  in  or  near  Idumaea.  Shuah  was  a  near  relative  of 
Dedauyt  and  Ded^n  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  Idumaea.  The 
other  cities  named  were  in  the  same  region  ;  and  in  general, 
the  manners  and  customs  represented  in  the  book  are  Idumaean, 
Arabian. 

A.  Can  there  have  been  at  thaj  early  period  such  a  degree 
of  intellectual  cultivation  in  Idumaea  ? 

E.  If  not,  the  poet  is  at  fault  in  his  introduction,  in  fixing 
the  scene  of  his  poem  without  regard  to  the  proprieties  of 
time  and  place ;  but  of  this,  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  he 
knew  better  than  we  do.  Were  it  left  wholly  to  us,  we  should 
probably  deny  the  representations  of  the  book,  and  say,  that, 
in  times  so  ancient  and  resrions  so  uncultivated,  such  wisdom 
and  such  accurate  knowledge  of  nature  could  never  have  ex- 
isted. Yet  several  of  the  prophets  were  clearly  of  a  dififerent 
opinion. 

A.     Which  of  the  prophets  ? 

E.  Those  who  in  their  own  time,  when  Edom  had  been 
often  subdued  and  placed  under  the  yoke,  still  treated  it  as 
the  classic  land  of  Oriental,  that  is,  Arabick  wisdom.  The 
prudent  men  of  Teman,  and  the  wise  men  of  Edom  seem  to 
have  been  proverbially  spoken  of. J  Now  we  know  in  what 
this  Oriental  or  Arabick  wisdom  consisted.  It  was  made  up 
of  poetry,  proverbs,  lofty  figurative  representations  and  riddles, 
as  this  book  represents  it.  It  gives  evidence  in  itself  of  the 
region,  to  which  it  belongs,  for  the  scene  and  the  whole  co&- 

*Jer.  xlix.  7.    Obad.  viii.9.        t  Gen.  xxv.  2.  3.  Jer.  xlix.  8.  Ezek. 
Kxv.  13.  t  Jer.  zliz.  7.    Obad.  viii.  9. 
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tame  are  entirely  Idumaaen.  Job  isr  an  Eastern  Emir,  as  his 
friends  probably  were  also,  and  of  the  same  character  with 
the  princes  of  Edom  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Moses.  Jor- 
dan occurs  in  the  book,  as  the  name  of  a  river.  It  no  where 
recognizes  the  laws  of  Moses,  or  contains  any  allusion  to 
them  ;  and  though  it  abounds  in  ideas  pertaining  to  judicial 
forms  and  proceedings,  they  are  all  adapted  to  the  tribunal  of 
an  Oriental  Emir.  This  mode  of  representation  pervades  the 
whole,  and  is  the  very  soul  of  the  book. 

A.  But  it  has  also  numerous  representations  of  objects 
pertaining  to  Egypt — of  the  Nile,  (which  here,  as  in  Egypt,  is 
eallcd  the  sea),  of  the  papyrus  reed,  of  the  crocodile  and  the 
islands  of  the  dead. 

E.     Suffer  me  to  proceed,  and  I  will  add  also— the  behe- 
moth, (which  was  probably  the  hippopotamus  of  the  Nile,  and 
not 'the  elephant,)  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  not  forgetting  the 
elephantiasis  : — and  why  should  it  not  ?     Job  surely  did  not 
live  in  Egypt,  or  in  other  words,  the  scenery  and  mode  of 
thinking  in  the  book,   are  not  Egyptian.      The  mythology 
which  prevails  through  all  the  poetical  representations  is  He- 
brew, or  rather  Oriental,  (taking  this  latter  word  to  express 
the  general  notion  of  what  belongs  to  the  Hebrew  in  common 
with  its  kindred  dialects).     The  ideas  of  God,  of  the  world 
and  of  its  origin,  of  man,  of  destiny,  of  religion,  are  all  He- 
brew or  Oriental,  such  as  are  expressed  in  no  other  language 
but  these.     If  you  have  not  discovered  this  from  our  former 
conversations,  you  may  nevertheless  find  it  on  every  page  of 
the  book  itself.     Thus  the  Egyptian  imagery  is  Egyptian  still, 
and  wears  an  aspect  of  extraneous  and  far-sought  ornament. 
It  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  in  the  whole  book,  this  kind  of 
Asiatic  pomp  of  style  prevails,  both  in  the  figurative  represen- 
tations and  in  the  facts  presented.     We  sdall  find  in  another 
part  of  our  enquiries  all  the  treasures  of  Oriental  imagery 
in  a  poetic  strain  where  we  should  least  expect  it, — in  a  eulo- 
gy of  wisdom  ;  and  the  same  i^  observable  in  many  other  de- 
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scriptions  in  this  book.  They  are  introduced  as  something 
strange  and  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  vulgar.'  In  respect 
to  the  ostrich,  the  behemoth,  and  the  leviathan  this  is  unde- 
niably the  case.  Had  these  two  last  animals  [been  common 
in  the  country,  where  Job  lived,  they  could  not  have  been 
described  as  so  gigantick,  nor  with  Quch  an  air  of  solemnity. 
They  appear  as  foreign  and  strange  monsters,  as  objects  of 
curiosity  and  wonder  ;  and  this  is  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  introduced. 

A.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  determine  with  any  degree  of 
precision  the  sphere  in  which  the  author  of  the  book  was  at 
home,  and  what  among  the  objects  presented  in  it  was  strange*^ 
or  what  was  familiar  ? 

E.  With  tolerable  precision.  The  mode  of  life,  the  pos- 
sessions, the  judicial  tribunal,  the  happiness  of  the  Emir  are 
all  his  own  conceptions,  and  on  these  the  whole  is  built.  He 
is  acquainted  with  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  but  it  is  the  pa- 
triarchal offering,  conducted  by  Job- himself,  the  father  of 
the  family.  Arabian  deserts,  streams  failing  from  drought, 
moving  hordes  and  caravans  are  images  of  most  frequent  oc- 
currence in  the  book.  Bands  of  robbers,  dwellers  in  caves, 
lions,  and  wild  asses,  the  avenger  of  blood,  all  the  forn^alities 
of  an  Asiatfc  court  of  justice,  and  a  number  of  other  less  im- 
portant circumstances,  which  cd.nnot  so  easily  be  reckonei^ 
up,  together  point  out,  in  accordance  also  with  the  lxx  and 
the  historical  introduction,  Idumaea  as  the  place,  in  which 
the  scene  of  the  book  is  laid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  treasures 
brought  from  Africa,  the  rarities  of  Egypt  stand  out  as  orna- 
ments derived  from  rare  and  far-sought  knowledge.  The 
leviathan  and  behemoth,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  are  the  pil- 
lars of  Hercules,  the  ultima  Thuie  of  the  author's  chart  of 
knowledge. 

A.  You  consider  the  behemoth,  it  seems,  as  the  hippo- 
potamus. According  to  the  common  opinion  the  elephant 
was  intended. 
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E. .  The  latest  common  opinion  I  have  little  chance  of  al- 
tering ;  but  that  of  earlief  times  supposed  it  to  be  the  rhi- 
noceros ;  and  not  only  respectable  a4ithoritie8,  but  obvious 
traits  of  the  description  favour  this  view.  They  are  however 
not  conclusive.  In  general,  ^  the  description  is  undoubtedly 
that  of  an  animal  whose  usual  resort  is  the  river,  since  it  is  , 
introduced,  as  something  singular,  that  he  eateth  grass  like 
the  ox,  that  the  mountains  bring  him  forth  food,  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field  play  around  him.  He  sleeps  among  the 
reeds,  and  lies  coqcealed  among  the  marshes  on  the  shore  of 
the  river,  which  clearly  does  not  suit  a  description  of  the  ele- 
phant. He  goes  against  the  stream,  as  if  he  would  drink  up 
the  river  with  his  enormous  mouth,  a  character  not  well  fit- 
ting a  land  animal.  His  strength  too  is  in  his  loins,  and  his 
force  is  in  the  navel  of  his  belly,  where  on  the  contrary  the 
elephant  is  weakest.  His  bones  are  like  brazen  rods,  and  his 
back-bone  like  a  bar  of  iron.  He  that  Nmade  him  has  fur- 
nished him  with  a  sword,  for  the  sharp-pointed  and  projecting 
tusks  of  the  hippopotamus  may  be  considered  his  weapons  ; 
and  the  language  applies  better  to  these,  than  to  the  weapons 
of  the  elephant.  Since,  moreover,  the  name  behemoth  itself 
is  probably  the  Egyptian  name  of  this  animal,  'g-ehe-mouth^ 
(here  modified,  as  all  foreign  words  were  by  the  Hebrews 
and  Greeks,  to  suit  their  own  forms),  and  since,  in  company 
with  the  crocodile,  it  is  placed  apart  from  the  land  animals, 
which  also  are  arranged  in  a  separate  discourse  by  themselves, 
and  represented,  as  all  creatures  of  the  watery  realm  are  by 
the  Orientals,  as  something  foreign  and  monstrous  ;  it  seems 
to  me,  that  this  opinion  has  at  least  a  balance  of  probabilities 
in  its  favour,  and  will  at  length  become  the  prevailing  one. 
Read  Bochart,  Ludolf,  and  Reimar,  and  I  believe  you  will 
find  the  description  as  accurate,  as  it  could  well  be  of  a  re- 
mote and  strange  animal. 

A.     But  the  proboscis,  which  he  moveth  like  a  cedar  ? 

E.    It  is  not  a  proboscisy  but  the  tail»  which  the  language 
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here  indicates. ;  nor  is  the  length  of  the  cedar  the  point  of  the 
coa)parison»  but  its  bending  over  as  the  cedar  bends  its  branch- 
es. This  is  the  sense  expressed  by  the  ancient  versions,  and 
the  image  fits  the  appearance  of  this  round-shaped  monster. 
But  enough.     Who,  think  you,  was  the  author  of  the  book  I 

A.     It  is  said  Moses  wrote  it,  while  he  was  with  Jethro. 

£.     I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  find  reason  to  adopt  this  pret- 
ty general  and  quite  ancient  opinion.  I,  too,  rank  Moses  very 
high  as  a  poet,  but  find  no  more  evidence  that  he  wrote  the 
book  of  Job,  than  that  Solon  wrote  the  Iliad  and  the  Eumeni- 
des  of  ^schylus.     I  can  boast,  I  believe,  of  having  studied 
the  poetry  of  Moses  and  this  also  without  prejudice.    I  make 
allowance  too  for  the  diflference  which  a  change  of  circiim- 
stances,  age,,  occupation,  &c«  would  produce  ;  still  they  ap* 
pear  to  me  as  directly  opposed  to  each  other,  as  the  East 
and  the  West.     The  poetipal  style  of  Job  is  throughout  oon- 
cise,  full  of  meaning,  forcible,  heroick,  always,  I  may  3ay,  in 
the  loftiest  tone  of  expression  and  the  boldest  imagery.     Mo- 
ses, even  in  the  sublimest  passages,  has  a  more  flowing  and 
gentle  style.     The  very  peculiarities  in  the  style  of  Moses 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  his  imagery  are  foreign  to  this 
book.     The  voice,  to  which  we  are  here  listening,  comi^ 
forth  in  rough  and  interrupted  tones  from  among  the  rocks, 
and  can  never  have  been  trained  in  the  low  and  level  plains 
of  Egypt.     The  style  of  thought  is  that  of  an  Arabian,  of  an 
Idumaean,  as  well  in  the  general  scope  of  his  imagery,  as  in 
those  little  favourite  traits,  which  are  often  even  more  char- 
acteristick  than  any  other.     The  fancy  of  the  poet  acquires 
its  character  in  youth,  and  as  it  then  shapes  itself,  it  always 
remains,  especially  in  its  great  features,  which  early  impres- 
sions render   indelible.     Job  abounds  so  much  in  images 
drawn  from  the  pjlternal  and  judicial  character  of  an  Oriental 
Emir,  which  he  applies  even  to  God,  that  we  see  in  what 
sphere  he.  was  educated  and  bis  imagination  formed.     Bi}t  of 
this  Moses  saw  nothing  in  Egypt,  nor  did  any  of  his  fathers 
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sustain  the  oh&racter  of  an  Eastern  prince,  such  as  is  here 
exhibited.  To  him  the  whole  of  this  was  foreign  ;  and  it 
would  be  a  fact  truly  marvellous^  if  together  with  the  poetry 
admitted  to  be  his,  his  laws  and  institutions,  he  had  produced 
also  this  collection  of  poetry,  in  the  spirit  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent race  of  people,  of  a  different  mode  of  life,  of  a  world, 
in  short,  to  which  he  was  a  stranger.  By  going  over  a  few 
passages  I  might  have  saved  the  necessity  of  saying  so  much 
as  I  have  ;  but  you  can  easily  make  the  comparison  for  your- 
self. 

A.     May  we  not  suppose,  then,  that  Moses,  while  witli 
Jethro,'  translated  the  poem  from  the  Arabick  ? 

E.  I  might  be  willing  to  admit  it,  if  it  should  seem  to 
have  come  among  the  Hebrews  by  his  means.  But  how  are 
we  to  prove  this  ?  In  my  opinion  it  is  not  a  translation,  but 
was  written  in  Hebrew.  I  know  of  no  ground  there  is  to  sup- 
pose it  a  translation.  It  approaches  the  poetical  style  of  the 
Arabians,*  as  Idumaea  borders  on  Arabia,  and  their  customs  and 
the  spirit  of  their  poetry  naturally  exert  a  reciprocal  influence. 
I  find  nothing  farther  than  this  to  give  credit  to  the  hypothesis. 
Rather  the  strong  features  of  originality  in  the  book  are  at 
variance  with  it. 

A.  At  least,  then,  Moses  may  have  found  it  during  his 
residence  with  his  father-in-law. 

E.  So.  that  we  may  not  leave  him  idle,  while  tending  the 
flocks  of  Jethro.  Yet  I  must  say,  that  even  this  opinion,  how- 
ever gladly  I  might  entertain  it,  seems  to  Qie  improbable. 
Had  this  book,  accredited  by  their  respect  for  Moses,  come  at 
that  period  into  the  hands  of  the  Hebrews  with  its  assemblage 
of  incomparable  imagery  and  genuine  poetry,  we  should  have 
found  many  more  traces  of  its  having  been  imitated  by  the 
Hebrew  poets,  than  are  now  perceivable.  How  often  do  the 
prophets  crowd  and  encroach  upon  each  other !  borrowing  their 
images  one  from  the  other,  in  a  confined  and  narrow  circle, 
and  only  filling  it  out  and  applying  it  each  in  his  peculiar  way. 
10 
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This  ancient  and  venerable  pyramid  stands  for  the  most  part 
unimitated,  as  it  is  perhaps  inimitable. 

A.    But  are  there  not  then  imitations  in  the  Psalms  ? 

E.     Imitations  perhaps  of  particular  passages  and  of  indi- 

■ 

vidual  images.  But  do  you  see  no  nearer  way  for  the  Israel- 
ites of  the  age  of  David  to  be  acquainted  with  Edom,  than 
through  the  intercourse,  which  they  had  in  the  time  of  Moses  ? 

A.     David  we  know  reduced  Edom  to  subjection. 

E.    While  Moses  came  in  collision  with  them  by  their  re- 
fusing him  a  passage.     It  was  besides  not  accordant  with  tb^ 
sentiments  of  Moses  to  borrow  from  the  people  bordering  on 
Canaan,  either  books  or  religious  notions,  since  he  aimed  as 
far  as  possible  to  make  the  Israelites  in  every  thing  a  separate 
people.     In  the  time  of  David  the  matter   was  otherwise. 
When  he  cast  his  shoe  over  Edom,  as  a  servant,  both  its  strong 
cities  and  whatever  treasures  of  knowledge  it  might  possess, 
were  at  his  command  ;  and  a  king,  who  valued  himself  more, 
and  gained  greater  honour,  on  account  of  his  poetical  produc- 
tions, than  of  his  throne,  would  probably  take  some  pains  to 
obtain  them.     Thus  came  into  his  hands  this  book  of  ancient 
wisdom,  celebrating  in  lofly  and  poetical  strains  the  steadfast 
piety  of  one  of  their  ancient  Emirs  ;  and  well  was  it  worthy 
to  be  read  by  a  prince  and  patriarch  like  David.     If  in  his 
later  Psalms,  (for  in  these  alone  are  similar  expressions  obser- 
vable),  he  strove  to  imitate  it,  this  proves,  that  he  too  ielt  the 
sublimity  of  its  style,  and  aimed  to  join  it  with  his  pastoral 
strains.     I  do  not  myself,  however,  discover  so  many  passages 
even  in  the  Psalms,  which  appear  to  be  properly  imitations  of 
this,  still  fewer  in  the  prophets ;  and  Ezekiel  is  the  first,  who 
mentions  Job  by  name«    This  occurs  in  c.  xiv,  20  ;  and  the 
name  is  here  placed  after  those  of  Noah  and  Daniel.     In  short, 
I  follow  the  most  ancient  notice  we  have  of  this  book.    It  is 
attached  to  the   translation  of  the  t.xx  and  is  as    follows. 
*<  This  book  is  translated  from  the  Syriack,  (a  manuscript  in 
the  Syriack  character).    Job,  whose  proper  name  was  Jobab, 
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lived  in  the  district  of  Ausitis  on  the  borders  of  Idumaea  and 
Arabia.  On  the  father's  side  he  was  descended  from  EsaUy 
and  was  the  fifth  from  Abraham.  The  kings  of  Edom  were 
Balak  the  son  of  Beor,  Jobab,  who  was  called  Job,  &.c.  The 
friends,  who  came  to  him  were  Eliphaz,  an  Edomite,  prince 
of  Teman  ;  Baldad,  Emir  of  Shuah  ;  Zophar  king  Naamah." 
This  account  cannot  be  supposed  entirely  factitious,  especially 
nothing  in  the  book  contradicts  it,  though  indeed  it  may  easily 
be  said,  that  it  grew  out  of  the  resemblance  of  the  names  Job 
and  Jobab,  and  is  founded  on  the  family  register  of  the  Edom- 
ites  furnished  by  Moses.  But  certainty  cannot  be  attained  in 
matters  of  so  high  antiquity,  and  it  is  happily  unnecessary  for 
the  understanding  of  the  book. 

A.  Do  you  then  consider  the  historical  introduction  equal- 
ly ancient  with  the  poetical  parts  ? 

£.  I  have  sometimes  had  doubts  on  this  point,  but  found 
them  of  little  weight.  The  first  chapters  are  written  with 
such  patriarchal  simplicity,  such  commanding  brevity,  and  un- 
studied sublimity,  that  they  are  fully  ^worthy  of  the  author  of 
the  poetry.  I  may  add  too,  that  the  scene  presented  in  the 
first  chapter  is  obviously  the  groundwork  of  the  whole  book. 

A.  But  how  is  the  mentipn  of  Satan  to  be  accounted 
for — a  notion  of  so  much  later  origin. 

E.  The  representation  of  Satan,  as  he  appears  here,  I  hold 
to  be  very  ancient.  He  is  simply  one  of  the  angels,  i.  e.  one 
among  the  attendant  train  of  the  Supreme  Sovereign.  In  this 
character  he  is  sent  as  a  messenger  to  search  through  the  world 
and  bring  information.  He  merely  acts  in  accordance  with 
the  duty  of  his  office,  and  God  himself  directs  his  attention 
to  Job.  He  goes  no  farther  than  he  is  authorized  to  do,  and 
this  he  does  only  by  way  of  trial.  God  maintains  the  right, 
though  for  a  long  time,  indeed,  he  permits  Job  to  be  severely 
tried  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  book  Satan  is  no  longer  heard  of. 
This  conception  of  him,  as  an  angel  or  messenger  commis* 
moned  of  God^  is  so  widely  different  from  the  later  Chaldee 
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conception,  that  I  cannot  but  wonder  how  it  should  have  led 
Heath  and  others  to  consider  the  whole  book  of  Ghaldee  origin. 
Such  a  conclusion  falls  very  wide  of  the  mark.  The  Chaldee 
Satan  is  the  opposer  of  Orrouzd,  and  the  primitive  cause  of 
all  evil.  The  agent  represented  in  Job'Cannot  even  be  com- 
pared with  the  Typhon  of  the  Egyptians,  or  what  the  ancients 
called  a  man's  evil  genius.  He  is  nothing  but  the  attendant 
angel  of  tlie  tribunal,  a  messenger  sent  out  to  make  enquiry^ 
to  chastise  and  to  punish.  I  have  already  remarked,  how  much 
the  reference  of  every  thing  to  a  court  of  justice  prevails 
throughout  the  book. 

A.  Yet  I  confess  this  view  of  the  subject  not  a  little  sur- 
prises me. 

E.  Why  should  it  ?  Every  age  and  every  nation  transfers 
the  picture  of  its  own  customs  both  to  the  upper  and  nether 
world.  As  in  the  first  chapter  here  it  is  represented,  that  God 
sits  in  the  heavens,  as  an  Emir,  and  at  certain  periods  gathers 
around  him  his  servants,  the  angels,  in  order  to  receive  inform- 
ation from  the  earth,  and  as  Satan  is  sent  with  a  court  commis- 
sion to  prove  Job,  whether  he  be  a  true  worshipper  of  Gody 
and  faithfully  adheres  to  him.  so  Job  appears  through  the  whole 
book,  as  one  who  is  punished  without  a  hearing,  as  an  aggriev- 
ed person,  who  has  been  unjustly  treated.  He  wishes  only, 
that  he  may  see  his  judge,  and  that  he  would  himself  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  matter.  His  friends  are  the  advocates  of  God, 
who  assume  to  justify  the  Supreme  and  All-powerful  Judge 
against  him  as  already  condemned,  and  resort  to  various  sub- 
terfuges for  that  end.  At  last  the  sovereign  appears  in  his 
own  person,  and  in  the  attributes  of  majesty  calls  Job  to 
account.  Job  is  silent,  restitution  is  made,  and  he  is  richly 
compensated  for  the  grievances  which  he  had  suffered.  This 
is  the  plan  of  the  book. 

A.     It  would  be  very  instructive  to  see  it  exhibited  in  detail. 

E.  I  have  sketched  some  farther  outlines  of  it,  which  you 
can  read.  You  will  find  the  connecting  thread  of  discourse, 
and  the  characters  of  the  speakers  pointed  out. 
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A.  Is  there,  then,  a  methodical  connexion  among  the 
speakers,  an  intelligible  relation  of  parts,  and  a  progression 
in  the  action  represented,  discoverable  ? 

£.  Certainly  there  is,  only  not  after  our  fashion.  Job 
begins  with  uttering  his  complaints  :*  the  three  opponents 
make  their  several  speeches,  and  Job  answers.  This  process 
is  repeated  three  times,!  except  that  in  the  third,  the  part  of 
Zophar  is  wanting.  Job  after  defending  himself  against  them 
keeps  the  ground  alone,  and  sets  forth  his  cause  in  represent- 
ations, which  are  unquestionably  among  the  finest  passages  in 
the  book 4  He  pictures  his  former  happy  condition,  his 
present  wretchedness,  and  his  innocence,  in  a  style  at  once  so 
beautiful  and  affecting,  that  at  the  close,  in  the  fulness  and 
simplicity  of  his  heart,  he  utters  the  wish 

Oh  that  I  had  one,  who  had  heard  me, 
Now  that  I  have  made  my  defence ! 
Oh  that  the  Almighty  had  answered  me, 
And  one  had  writ  my  cause  in  a  book  ! 
As  a  mantle  I  would  lay  it  on  my  shoulder, 
Am  a  diadem  would  I  bind  it  to  my  turban, 
I  would  number  all  my  steps  before  him ; 
As  a  prince  would  I  draw  near  unto  him« 

As  such  too,  he  stands  before  us  in  the  book,  and  listens  to  the 
discourse  of  Elihu,!!  till  God  appears,  as  the  supreme  in  author- 
ity and  wisdom,  to  decide  the  contest.  § 

A.     Is  the  book,  then,  to  be  considered  a  kind  of  drama  ? 

£.  Not  according  to  our  conception  of  the  drama ;  for 
how  would  such  an  one  be  possible,  in  exhibiting  what  is  here 
placed  before  us  ?  Here  is  no  action  ;  all  is  motionless,  and 
the  time  is  spent  in  prolonged  discourses.  The  hiatoriQ&I 
statements  before  and  after  are  obviously  but  the  prologue  and 
epilogue,  the  entrance  and  the  exit.     But  I  shall  not  contend 

»  Chap.iii.  t  Chap,  iv — ^xiv.    xv — xxi,    xxii — ^xxvi^ 

X  Chap,  zxvii— xxzi.    |  Chap,  xzxii— xxzviL    i  Chap,  xxxviii— zlii. 
10* 
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about  a  word.  Tho  discourses  are  indeed  divided  off  at  inter- 
vals ;  yet  the  words  scene,  act,  would  ^eem  to  me  entirely 
misplaced  here.  It  is  in  fact  simply  a  consessus  of  wise  meoy 
engaged  pro  and  contra  in  discussing  the  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Governor  of  the  world,'  a  conflict  of  argument  and  of  wisdom 
respecting  the  case  of  Job.  In  this  alone  consists  its  dramatic 
character. 

A.  Do  you  suppose  the  book  to  be  founded  on  historical 
facts  ? 

E.  iThat  is  to  me  a  flatter  of  indiflerence.  Its  powerful 
and  profound  poetry  makes  it  a  history,  such  as  we  have  few 
examples  of.  It  becomes,  by  the  depth  and  truth  of  its  exhi* 
bitions,  a  history  of  afflicted  and  suffering  innocence  all  over 
the  world.  It  does,  indeed,  render  the  picture  more  grateful 
to  think  a  man  like  Job  actually  lived  and  that  he  gave  proof 
of  a  soul  so  firm,  of  a  spirit  so  elevated  aa  this  book  exhibits. 
In  that  case  the  book  is  for  him  the  perpetual  memorial  which 
he  wished, — a  monument  more  noble  than  brass,  more  durable 
than  marble.  It  is  written  with-  deep  impression  upon  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  its  living  imagery  will  be  preserved  in 
everlasting  remembrance. 

A.  But  the  discourses  which  are  contained  there,  the  tri- 
bunal and  the  appearing  of  God,  the  representation  of  Satan, 
and  the  substance  of  the  images  presented  cannot  be  all 
history.  Who  could  discourse  extempore  in  such  style  as 
this  ? 

E.  In  the  style  of  coinposition  it  is  poetry  from  beginning 
to  end.  Of  this  there  is  no  doubt,  but  poetry  of  a  kind,  which 
is  of  ali  the  most  natural.  The  Orientals  are  fond  of  these 
learned  consessions,  and  of  long  discourses  in  a  lofty,  figura- 
tive style,  which  they  hear  through,  and  listen  to  with  patience, 
and  then  answer  after  the  same  fashion.  This  ^  [y  D  maskalf 
is  their  philosophy,  the  stately  ornament  of  their  rhetorick  and 
poetry.  To  gratify  a  taste  for  this,  to  indulge  the  cherished 
Sfondness  for  hearing  lofty  sentences,  and  for  celebrating  the 
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combats  of  wit  and  wisdom^  the  poet  meditated  and  wrote  tbia 
conflict  of  suffering  virtue,  of  human  wisdom  overcoming  and 
again  overcome.  How  much  of  it  may  be  history,  how  much 
of  it  may  ever  have  been  actually  spoken  as  here  recorded,  it 
isof  no  use  for  us  to- know.  The  poet  heard  it  all  and  has 
composed  it  into  a  harmonious  whole,  which  is  still  extant  and 
perhaps  the  most  ancient  composition  of  art  in  the  world. 

A.  I  rejoice  at  it,  for  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  it  also,  as  showing  how  wise  men  of  the  most  ancient 
times  discoursed  of  the  providence  of  God  and  the  destiny  of 
man. 

E.  In  order  to  the  last,  however,  we  must  previously  treat  of 
the  Oriental  traditions,  which  relate  to  the  creation  and  des- 
tination of  man,  by  themselves.  We  shall  there  find  ourselves 
in  a  garden,  where  the  earliest  germs  of  poetry  were  cultivated, 
and  learn  what  flowers  and  fruits  have  bieen  derived  from  it 
to  the  poetical  productions  of  later  times.  You  well  know 
the  estimation,  in  which  the  Orientals  and  all  nations,  whose 
minds  are  equally  under  the  dominion  of  sense,  hold  such 
traditions  of  the  olden  time,  the  sayings,  names,  and  historical 
notices  of  their  fathers.  The  most  ancient  poetry,  and  the 
style  of  thought  in  this  book,  receive  their  form  and  character 
wholly  from  this  state  of  mind. 

A.  I  shall  gladly  accompany  you  into  this  garden  of  the 
primitive  Hebrew  world. 

£.  Here  are  the  few  pages  respecting  the  book  of  Job, 
to  which  I  alluded. 

APPENDIX. 

Brief  outline  of  the  book  of  Job  considered  as  a  composition. 

The  scene  presented  in  the  book-  is  two-fold,  in  heaven, 
and  on  earth.  The  scene  of  action  is  above  ;  that  which  is 
below  is  occupied  with  discourse  oiily  respecting  what  is 
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acted  in  the  other,  without  comprehending  its  true  import. 
Hence  the  uncertain  and  fluctuating  speculations — ^the  every 
day  condition  of  all  the  philosophies  and  theodicees  in  the 
world* 

The  object,  of  which  the  book  treats,  is  an  upright,  guilt- 
less man,  in  a  condition  of  sufferirig,  and  even  of  bodily  an- 
guish. We  forgive  him  ail  his.  lamentations  and  sighs,  for 
even  a  hero  is  permitted  to  groan  from  bodily  pain.  He  sees 
death  near,  and  longs  for  it ;  his  life  is  embittered,  why  should 
he  not  groan  ? 

Job's  sufferings  are  inflicted  to  promote  the  honour  and 
glory  of  God  ;  they  are  designed  to  maintain  the  truth  of  what 
God  had  spoken  in  praise  of  his  servant.  Can  human  suffer- 
ings be  represented  in  a  light  more  honourable  to  the  suffer- 
er  ?  In  this  general  view  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  it  may 
be  considered  a  theodicee,  or  philosophical  justification  of 
the  Govemour  of  the  world  in  the  permission  of  evil ;  not  a 
partial  justification  such  as  the  wise  ones  of  the  earth  con- 
trived, though  these  too  said  much  that  is  ingenious. 

But  however  ingenious  the  speculations  of  these  worldly 
philosophers,  they  yielded  no  consolation  to  the  afiiicted  suffer- 
er, but  rather  embittered  his  sorrows.  Job  surpassed  them  in 
his  representations  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  in  those 
views,  by  which  they  sought  to  silence  his  complaints,  but 
remained  miserable  still — the  customary  picture  of  worldly 
consolation.  Their  views  are  too  narrow,  and  too  much  ob- 
scured. They  look  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  for  that  which 
Ihey  should  seek  above  the  stars.  None  of  them  look  so  far  ; 
no  one  even  conjectures,  that  the  reason  of  Job's  afilictiona 
was  what  the  first  chapter  represents  it. 

In  the  mean  time  what  honour  is  bestowed  upon  the 
aackcloth  and  ashes  of  the  humble  sufferer !  He  is  made  a 
spectacle  to  angels  and  to  the  whole  host  of  heaven.  Job 
maintains  his  integrity,  justifies  the  word  of  his  maker,  and 
^od  holds  the  crown  in  readiness  to  adorn  his  brow.    This 
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two-fold  scene,  and  the  invisible  spectators  of  Job's  patience 
in  suffering,  give  a  sacredness  to  the  representations  of  the 
whole  book. 

But  the  man,  whom  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  are  con- 
strained to  regard  as  a  model  of  human  fortitude  and  constancy, 
is  upon  the  earth,  involved  in  a  conflict  of  argument,  and  here 
he  is  human  like  other  men.  The  poet  has  given  him  a  char- 
acter of  rashness  and  warmth  of  feeling,  which  at  the  first 
address  of  Eliphaz,  though  really  of  a  soothing  character,  hur^ 
ries  him  away«  This  leaven  of  his  natural  temper  is  the 
condiment  of  his  virtue,  and  indeed  of  the  dialogue  itself, 
which  would  be  tedious  and  uninstructive,  if  it  contained 
only  the  complaints  of  the  sufferer,  and  the  condolence  of  his 
friends. 

An  accuracy  of  discrimination,  and  a  nice  sense  of  proprie- 
ty in  adapting  the  parts,  pervade  the  whole  work.  The  three 
-philosophers  exhibit  distinctive  characters  in  their  discourses, 
and  Job  is  made  to  surpass  them  in  their  several  attempts 
both  as  a  philosopher  and  as  a  poet.  Eliphaz  is  the  most  sen- 
sible and  discerning,  and  so  modest,  that  in  the  first  lesson 
which  he  aims  to  give  to  Job  he  does  not  speak  his  own 
thoughts  altogether,  but  communicates  an  oracle.*  Bildad 
treats  Job  more  severely,  and  Zophar  for  the  most  part  only 
repeats  what  Bildad  had  said.  He  is  also  the  first  to  with- 
draw from  the  scene. 

The  round  of  interlocutory  discourse  between  the  parties 
is  thrice  repeated.!  At  the  close  of  the  first,  they  are  already 
so  much  at  variance,  that  Job  formally  appeals  from  them  as 
his  accusers  to  God.|  In  the  second,  the  thread  of  the  argu- 
ment is  most  involved,  and  the  plot,  if  we  may  so  call  it, 
most  intricate  ;  for  at  the  end  of  this.  Job  afiirms  in  answer 
to  Zophar,  that  the  wicked  even  prosper  in  the  worldll  though 
he  is  only  seduced  to  do  so  in  the  heat  of  discussion.  Eli- 
phaz seeks,  by  an  ingenious  turn,  to  produce  a  better  under- 

•  Chap.«T.  12.  t  Chap,  iv — ^xIt.  xt — ^xxi.  zxii— xxri. 

t  Chap.  xiii.  U  Chap.  zxi. 
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standing,  but  the  matter  has  gone  too  far.  Job  declares  his  sen* 
timents;'*  Bildad  has  little,!  and  Zophar  nothing  to  say  in  reply, 
and  Job  comes  off  triumphant.  He  then  proceeds  with^calm 
confidence,  like  a  lion  among  his  defeated  enemies,  retracts 
what  he  had  uttered  from  the  excitement  of  the  contest,|  and 
in  three  successive  paragraphs  exhibits  specimens  of  thought 
and  imagery,  which  are  the  crown  of  the  whole  work.|| 

However  monotonous  all  these  discourses  may  have  sounded 
to  us,  they  have  in  fact  their  lights  and  shades ;  and  the  course 
of  thought,  or  rather,  the  complication  of  the  argument  be- 
comes more  and  more  intricate  from  one  discourse  to  another, 
till  Job  returns  upon  his  own  steps,  and  modifies  his  former 
expressions.  Whoever  has  not  been  guided  by  this  thread* 
and  especially,  if  he  has  not  remarked  how  Job  wrests  always 
from  his  hand  his  opponent's  own  weapon,  and  either  says  the 
same  thing  better,  or  assumes  the  same  grounds  for  his  own 
discourse,  has  failed  of  apprehending  the  animated  and  pro* 
gressive  character,  in  short,  the  very  soul  of  the  book. 

Job  commences  with  a  beautiful  elegy,§  and  closes  for  the 
most  part  each  of  his  discourses  with  an  affecting  lamentation 
of  the  like  kind.  These  may  be  compared  to  the  chorus  of 
the  ancient  tragedy,  and  serve  to  give  universality  of  charac- 
ter and  human  interest  to  the  argument  of  the  piece. 

After  Job  has  silenced  the  three  wise  men,  a  younger  pro- 
phet ushers  himself  upon  the  scene. IT  Like  most  inspired  men 
of  the  same  sort,  he  is  assuming,  bold,  and  supercilious.  He 
discourses  in  a  lofty  style,  and  accumulates  figurative  expres- 
sions without  end,  and  to  no  purpose ;  and  hence  no  one 
even  returns  him  an  answer.  He  stands  there  as  an  empty 
shadow,  between  the  discourses  of  Job  and  the  address  of 
the  Supreme  Judge,  who  by  his  actual  appearance  only  shews 
his  nothingness,  and  the  shadow  vanishes.    IJis  introductioi) 

•  Chap,  zzir.      t  Chap.  zsvi.      t  Chap,  zxrii.      0  Chap,  xxviii— xxxi, 
i  Chap,  iu.  T  Chap,  xxziiw^xvii. 
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in  its  relation  to  the  composition  of  thd  whole  is  wisely  and 
I      instructively  arranged. 

Grod  hifiiself  appears  upon  the  scene  unexpected  and  with 
overpowering  magnificence.  He  breaks  in  upon  the  prophet, 
who,  without  being  aware  of  it,  had  described  his  coming, 
and  treated  it  as  an  impossible  event ;  passes  by  the  wise 
men,  who  had  assumed  to  be  his  advocates,  and  directs  his 
discourse  to  Job.  With  him  too,  he  speaks  not  at  first  as  a 
judge,  but  as  a  teacher.^  He  proposes  problems  and  hard 
questions  to  him,  who  had  overcome  all  opponents  and  ex- 
hausted as  it  were  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom.  These  relate 
to  the  mysteries  of  creation  and  providence,  and  confound 
and  put  to  silence  the  worldly  wisdom  even  of  Job  himself. 

He  places  before  him  seven  striking  forms  of  the  brute 
creation,  and  finally  the  monsters  of  the  deep,!  all  which,  as 
the  paternal  author  of  the  universe,  he  has  created,  and  for 
all  which,  with  paternal  fondness,  he  daily  provides.  '<  Where- 
fore are  these  creatures  here  ?  They  are  not  for  man's  behoof, 
most  of  them  are  even  injurious  to  man."  With  all  his  world- 
ly wisdom,  Job  is  put  to  silence  and  confounded.  Submission 
therefore  to  the  infinite  understanding,  the  incomprehensible 
plan,  but  obvious  and  acknowledged  goodness,  of  the  great 
father  of  all,  who  cares  for  the  crocodile  and  the  raven — this 
is  the  solution  of  the  problems  concerning  providence  and 
destiny  from  the  mouth  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  himself,  who 
utters  his  voice  in  the  tempest,  with  the  conspiring  move- 
ment, as  it  were,  of  the  whole  creation.  The  true  theodicee 
for  man  is  a  study  of  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of 
God  in  all  the  works  of  nature,  and  an  humble  acknowledg- 
ment, that  his  understanding  and  his  plan  surpass  the  com- 
prehension of  ours. 

God  does  not  make  known  even  to  Job,  wherefore  he  had 
subjected  him  to  trial.  He  restored  him  to  happiness,  and 
recompensed  him  for  the  injuries,   which  he  had  suffered, 

*  Chap.  zzzTlii.  t  Chap,  zzxiz-xli. 
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and  thii  was  all  that  he  could  ask.  So  far,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  those  who  had  placed  themselves  in  God's  stead 
from  being  honoured  and  rewarded,  that  they  were  required 
to  seek  atonement  by  an  offering  from  the  hand  of  Job. 

Thus  lofty  and  divine  is  the  plan  of  the  book,  of  which  I 
have  sketched  only  some  feeble  outlines.  If  not  the  produc* 
tion  of  a  sovereign  prince,  it  is  worthy  to  have  been  so,  for  the 
style  of  its  representations  is  princely.  Through  the  whole  book 
God  acts  as  the  king,  as  the  father,  as  the  superintendant  and 
director  of  the  wide  creation.  Angels  and  men,  ihe  raven 
and  the  behemoth  are  all  equal  in  his  sight.  The  finest 
descriptions  of  the  attributes  and  of  the  government  of  God, 
the  most  persuasive  grounds  of  consolation,  and  whatever 
can  be  said,  on  opposite  grounds  of  argument,  of  providence 
and  human  destiny  are  scattered  throughout  the  book ;  but 
the  divinest  consolation  and  instruction  are  found  in  the  gen- 
eral conception  and  plan  of  the  book  itself.  In  this  view  it 
is  an  epic  representation  of  human  nature,  and  a  theodicee  or 
justification  of  the  moral  government  of  God,  not  in  words, 
but  in  its  exhibition  of  events,  in  that  working,  that  is  without 
words.  £cce  spectaculum  dignum  ad  quod  respiciat  intentus 
operi  suo  Deus.  Ecce  par  Deo  dignum  vir  fortis  cum  male 
fortune  compositus. 

But  who  shall  answer  our  enquiries  respecting  him,  to 
whose  meditations  we  are  indebted  for  this  ancient  book, 
this  justification  of  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  and  sublime  ex- 
altation of  humanity, — who  has  exhibited  them  too,  in  this 
silent  picture,  in  the  fortunes  o^  an  humble  sufferer,  clothed 
in  sackcloth  and  sitting  in  ashes,  but  fired  with  the  sublime 
inspirations  of  his  own  wisdom  ?  Who  shall  point  us  to  the 
grave  of  him,  whose  soul  kindled  with  these  divine  concep- 
tions, to  whom  was  vouchsafed  such  access  to  ^he  counsels  of 
God,  to  angels  and  the  souls  of  men,  who  embraced  in  a 
single  glance  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  who  could  send 
forth  his  living  spirit,  his  poetic  fire,  and  his  human  af&ctions 
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to  all  that  exists,  from  the  land  of  the  8had($w  of  death  to  the 
starry  firmament,  and  beyond  the  stars  ?  No  cypress,  flour* 
ishing  in  unfading  green,  marks  the  place  of  his  rest.  With 
his  unuttered  name  he  has  consigned  to  oblivion  all  that  was 
earthly,  and,  leaving  his  book  for  a  memorial  below,  is  en- 
gaged in  a  yet  nobler  song  in  that  world,  where  the  voice  of 
sorrow  and  mourning  is  unheard,  and  where  the  morning 
stars  sing  together. 

•  Or  if  he,  the  patient  sufferer,  was  here  the  recorder  of  his 
own  sufferings,  and  of  his  own  triumph,  of  his  own  wisdom 
first  victorious  in  conflict,  and  then  humbled  in  the  dust,  how 
blest  have  been  his  afflictions,  how  amply  rewarded  his  pains ! 
Here,  in  this  book,  full  of  imperishable  thought,  he  still  lives, 
gives  utterance  to  the  sorrows  of  his  heart,  and  extends  his 
triumph  over  centuries  and  continents.     Not  only,  according 
to  his  wish,  did  he  die  in  his  nest,  but  a  phcenix  has  sprung 
forth  from  his  ashes,  and  from  his  odorous  nest  is  diffused  an 
incense,  which  gives  and  will  forever  give  reviving  energy  to 
the  faint  and  strength  to  the  powerless.     He  has  drawn  down 
the  heavens  to  the  earth,  encamped  their  host  invisibly  around 
the  bed  of  languishing,  and  made  the  afflictions  of  the  sufferer 
a  spectacle  to  angels  ;  has  taught,  that  God  too  looks  with  a 
watchful  eye  upon  his  creatures,  and  exposes  them  to  the  trial 
of  their  integrity  for  the  maintenance  of  his  own  truth,  and 
the  promotion  of  his  own  glory.     Behold,  we  count  them 
happy  which  endure.     Ye  have  heard  of  the  patience  of  Job, 
and  have  seen  the  end  of  the  Lord,  that  the  Lord  is  very  pi- 
tiful and  of  tender  mercy.* 

^Jatftes,  V.  11. 
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DIALOGUE  rr. 

Of  Paradise.  Poetical  ideas  of  it  e^diibited  in  pictures  of  yoath,  oi  love* 
and  of  the  scenery  of  nature.    Whether  it  ever  had  a  real  ezistenctt. 

•  Why  Moses  placed  it  in  the  remoteness  of  an  enchanted  land.  From 
what  cause  also  this  region  particularly  became  the  scene  of  so  many 
tales  of  enchantment.  Of  the  tree  of  life.  Beautiful  peculiarity  of  it 
in  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  Whether  the  representntions  of  Poirft. 
dise  tend  to  hold  men  too  much  under  the  influence  of  sense.  Wheth- 
er they  contribute  to  cherish  the  Oriental  love  of  repose.  Of  Adam's 
conversing  with  the  brutes.  Pictures  of  the  golden  age  in  the  peace- 
ful intercourse  of  all  animals  with  each  other.  Of  love  in  Paradise* 
The  same  ideally  represented  in  all  songs  of  love.  Whether  Adam 
received  Eve  with  songs  and  proph stick  anticipations.  Delicate  ex. 
pression  of  the  affections  of  the  sexes  in  these  primeval  traditions* 
Of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  What  is  meant  by  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil.  Why  the  serpent  might  eat  of  the  tree,  but  man  not  Char- 
acter  of  the  serpent  as  an  artful,  crafty  animal,  and  a  deceiver.  Why 
men  wished  to  be  as  the  Elohim.  Distinction  between  true  and  false 
wisdom.  Whether  the  tradition  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  is  an  ^so- 
pic  fable.  Explanation  of  it  as  an  ancient  tradition.  Consequences 
of  eating  of  the  forbidden  tree.  Change  in  the  condition  of  man. 
Analogy  of  what  is  here  related  to  our  own  experience.  The  original 
germs  of  various  kinds  of  Oriental  poetry  contained  in  it.  Of  the 
Cherubim.  Whether  they  were  a  mythological  representation  of  the 
thunder  storm  in'the  form  of  horses.  Of  the  war-chariot,  in  which 
God  is  represented  in  Habakkuk.  Of  the  Cherubim  in  the  tabernacle 
of  Moses,  in  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  in  EzechiePs  visions.  Of 
EzechiePs  Cherub  on  the  mountain  of  God.  Traditions  of  the  most 
ancient  fabled  animals  of  the  primitive  world,  who  guarded  the 
treasures  of  jParadise.  Whether  the  Cherubim  of  Moses  were 
Sphinxes.  How  from  the  ark  of  the  covenant  these  representations 
were  transferred  to  the  clouds,  and  at  last  appeared  in  visions  of  the 
prophets.  Their  origin  and  composition.  Of  the  Oriental  mountains 
of  (rod.  Of  the  chariot  of  Elijah,  and  of  the  chariots  of  God  in  the 
wilderness.     Most  ancient  representations  of  thunder.    Appendix. 

'    Biblical  poems  descriptive  of  the  Cherubim  and  of  thunder. 

EuTHYFHBON.    We  are  again  togetfaeri  and  are  faroored 
with  a  delightful  morning. 
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Alcifhson.  YeSy  very  opportunely,  an^with  singular  ap* 
propriateness  to  the  subject  of  our  present  conversation* 
You  are  to  carry  me  back,  you  will  recollect,  to  the  infancy/ 
of  our  race,  anct  so  at  the  same  time  to  the  Paradise  of  myi 
own  early  years ;  fbr  in  fact,  the  race,  as  a  whole,  in  my 
apprehension,  no  less  than  the  individual,  has  its  distinct  and 
successive  periods  of  developement ;  and  those  of  the  one 
are  analogous  to  those  of  the  other.  Thus  the  morning  will 
be  to  me  one  of  delightful  recollections, 

E.     Recollections  of  your  own  youth  do  you  mean  ? 

A.  It  was  the  delight  of  my  childhood  to  wander  in 
those  scenes  of  beauty  and  innocence,  which  we  picture  to 
ourselves  in  the  primeval  Paradise,  to  accompany  the  patri- 
archs of  our  race  with  affectionate  regard,  or  with  tears  of 
regret,  in  the  earliest  events  of  their  history.  Early  impres- 
sions from  the  poets  without  doubt  contributed  to  this  ;  and 
indeed  we  have  very  fine  poets,  who  have  given  us  pictures 
of  such  objects. 

E.  Every  people  has  them.  Among  all  nations,  who  are 
not  wholly  savage,  a  feeble  echo  at  least  is  still  heard  re- 
specting the  blissful  golden  age  of  their  ancestors.  The 
poets,  always  the  most  uncjDrrupted  and  susceptible  of  im- 
pressions among  a  people,'  the  children  as  it  were  of  the  Mu- 
ses, have  seized  upon  these  traditions ;  the  young  have  a 
natural  fondness  for  them,  and  repeat  in  their  own  dreams 
the  pictures  of  happiness,  which  they  present,  while  the  spring 
revives  the  recollection  of  them  in  the  minds  of  all,  and  re- 
stores their  original  freshness  as  it  were  from  year  to  year. 
Thus  pastoral  songs,  poetical  delineations  of  the  good  old 
times,  and  scenes  of  Paradisiacal  peace  and  happiness  have 
been  multiplied,  and  will  always  remain  the  favourite  objects 
of  contemplation  for  the  young.  What  indeed  does  man  aim 
at  with  all  his  arden^  wishes  and  longings,  what  can  he  have, 
but  Paradise  ?  that  is,  beauty  and  repose,  health  and  love,  sim- 
plicity and  innocence  1 
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A.  But  bow^d  to  reflect,  bowever,  tbat  most  of  wbat  is 
thuB  represented  is  but  a  dream,  or  soon  to  become  so.  The 
primeval  Paradise  is  lost,  the  Paradise  of  spring  and  of  youth 
passes  rapidly  away,  and  we  are  driven  out  of  it  into  the 
open  field  of  labour,  amid  the  summer  heats  of  anxious  toil 
and  care.  Wherever,  too  among  the  nations,  a  race  may  be 
found  in  the  enjoyment  of  innocence,  of  peace  and  of  Paradise, 
there  we  soon  see  the  serpent  intruding,  and  happiness  trifled 
away  through  groundless  and  self-excited  passion.  Close  by 
the  tree  of  life  grows  always  for  man  the  wished  for  tree  of 
that  proud  knowledge  and  understanding,  of  which  he  par- 
takes at  the  expense  of  his  life.     Such  is  the  fate  of  mortals. 

E.  You  a^e  a  very  eloquent  interpreter,  I  perceive,  of 
those  traditions,  of  which  we  are  to  speak,  and  must  have  felt 
deeply  the  refined  yet  natural  sense,  which  they  express, 

A.  Yet  there  is  much  of  which  1  have  my  doubts.  Had 
Paradise  ever  a  real  existence,  or  is  the  whole  a  poetical  tra- 
dition ?  Moses  clearly  represents  it  as  a  wide  extended  and 
to  him  unknown  fairy  land.  He  places  it,  too,  precisely  in 
those  remote  regions,  where  fable  has  placed  every  thing 
marvellous,  including  in  its  wide  compass  Colchis  and  Cash- 
mire  with  their  golden  streams,  the  Phasis  and  the  Oxus,  as 
well  as  the  regions  of  the  Indus  and  Euphrates.  In  this  broad 
land,  to  which  he  gives  tlie  name  of  Eden,  or  the  land  of  de- 
light, he  represents  God  as  planting  a  garden.  Where,  then, 
in  a  country  so  extensive  w«s  the  garden  situated  ?  Where 
are  the  marvellous  trees,  which  grew  in  it — the  tree  of  life 
and  the  tree  of  knowledge  ?  Have  these  ever  come  to  ma- 
turity ?  Where  are  they  now,  and  where  stood  the  Cherubim  ? 
All  this,  I  confess,  has  to  me,  the  appearance  of  fable. 

E.  So  it  should  have  ;  and  the  purpose,  which  we  are  now 
seeking  to  accomplish,  is  to  distinguish  between  fable  and 
truth,  that  is,  between  historical  fact  and  the  dress  in  which  it 
is  clothed.  You  have  remarked  correctly,  that  Moses,  or  the 
tradition  copied  by  him,  gives  the  situation  of  Paradise  only 
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within  very  wide  and  yague  limits,  and  that  the  region  in 
which  it  is  placed,  is  jast  that  fable-land,  in  which  the  nations 
of  antiquity  placed  their  finest  pictures  of  all  that  is  visionary 
and  enchanted — the  golden  fleece,  the  golden  apples,  the  plant 
of  immortality,  &.c.  It  was  the  garden  of  their  Gods  and 
Genii,  of  their  Peris  and  Neris,  with  other  creatures  of  en- 
chantment. But  do  not  all  these  later  marvels  show,  that 
there  must  have  been  some  more  simple  tradition,  and  some 
real  fact  in  primeval  history,  in  which  they  had  their  origin  ? 
There  must  have  been  some  cause  for  the  singular  fact,  that 
the  traditions  of  the  whole  world  chance  to  point  towards 
one  and  the  same  region.  The  human  race,  which,  so  far 
as  history  and  the  progress  of  cultivation  enables  us  to  judge, 
has  l>een  only  gradually  spread  over  the  earth,  must  some 
wiiere  have  had  a  beginning  ;  and  where  more  probably-^ 
whether  we  look  at  history,  or  the  formation  of  the  earth's 
surface — than  in  those  very  regions,  to  which  these  traditions 
direct  us  ?  Here  we  find  the  most  elevated  places  in  the 
continent  of  Asia,  the  back-bone,  as  it  were,  of  the  ancient 
world.  They  are  the  most  fertile,  too,  on  which  the  sun 
shines.  Here  nature  seems  almost  spontaneously  to  yield  her 
agency  to  man,  and  anticipate  his  labour.  Moreover  the 
very  indefiniteness,  which  you  speak  of  in  Moses'  account  of 
the  situation  of  Paradise,  is  an  evidence  of  its  truth.  He 
would  give  no  more  than  tradition  had  furnished.  He  had 
neither  traversed  the  country,  nor  could  have  found  there,  had 
such  ever  been  made,  the  original  archives  of  Paradise  ;  so 
that  what  he  did  was  all  which  he  had  the  means  of  doing. 
Bat  it  is  not  our  business  at  present  to  trace  historical  truth. 
We  may  therefore  leave  this  tradition  in  its  original  vague- 
ness, and  consider  only  -to  what  poetical  representations  it 
has  given  rise. 

A.     It  has  indeed  been  a  fruitful  source,  a  tree  with  many 
branches,  and  adorned  with  flowers.     For  the  traditional  ideas 
of  Paradise  infuse  themselves  into  the  boldest  anticipations  of 
11* 
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tbe  propfaetSf  and  the  tree  of  life  still  blooms  in  the  very  last 
of  the  books  of  scripture.  It  is  thus  the  beginning  and  tbe 
end  of  Hebrew  poetry, 

E.  And  still  beautiful  at  the  end,  as  in  the  beginning. 
How  has  the  Paradise  of  Adam  been  ennobled  by  the  prophets! 
They  have  exalted  and  transferred  it  to  the  times  of  the  Mes- 
siah, while  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  have  raised  it 
to  still  higher  dignity  in  the  representation  of  heaven  itself. 
There  blooms  the  tree  of  life,  there  we  have  placed  atl  the 
scenes  of  Paradise,  and  seek  beyond  the  rivers  and  the  ocean 
the  golden  regions  of  antiquity  and  the  islands  of  the  |^est. 
In  the  whole  compass  of  Oriental  poetry,  even  among  the 
Arabians  and  Persians,  the  ideas  of  Paradise  contain  tt»e  high* 
est  ideal  of  human  happiness  and  bliss.  It  is  the  dream  of 
their  love,  of  their  youth,  of  their  hopes,  both  for  the  present 
and  even  the  future  world — a  land« 

Where  vain  illusions  shall  deceive  no  more, 
Nor  thought  revive  the  anguish  of  the  past ; 
Where  all,  that  is,  endures,  and  all  is  bliss, 
An  endless  bridal  and  perpetual  dawn. 
A  land,  whose  streams  a  sweeter  fragrance  yield, 
And  trees  cast  round  a'mor^  substantial  shade, 
That  never  wastes  nor  vanishes  away, 

A.  But  may  not  such  pictures  have  had  an  undue  effect 
in  holding  men  under  the  influence  of  sensuous  objects  ? 

E.  And  what  pictures,  either  of  this  or  of  the  future  world, 
should  the  poet  make,  but  such  as  are  representable  to  sense  ? 
Beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  fair  world  of  sense,  too,  we 
know  no  other,  whose  images  might  be  employed  ;  and  men 
of  those  primeval  times  had  no  more  abstract  instruments  of 
thought  even,  than  the  images  of  sense.  If  those,  who  wert 
already  given  up  to  sensual  indulgence,  have  still  continued 
8o,  if  Mohammed,  in  accordance  with  his  previous  propensities 
has  conceived  the  joys  of  Paradise  with  the  grossness  of  sepsu* 
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alSty,  the  fault  is  in  the  abuse  of  sense,  not  in  the  thing  itself. 
And  yet  injustice  is  sometimes  done  in  this  point  even  to  the 
disciples  of  Mohammed.  Their  poets  and  philosophers  have 
fihown  as  much  metaphysical  refinement  respecting  their  future 
Paradise,  as  any  of  the  Northern  nations.  In  general  too,  it 
seems  to  me,  we  must  make  some  allowance  here  for  the 
characteristick  spirit  of  Eastern  nations.  They  feel  and  enjoy 
more  exquisitely  ;  why  should  not  also  their  poetical  expres- 
sions of  love,  of  delight,  oi  desire,  and  hope,  breathe  the  same 
^irit  of  refined  and  voluptuous  enjoyment  ? 

A*  It  seems  a  diing  of  course  ;  and  in  poetical  pictures  of 
innocence,  or  of  the  beauties  of  spring,  I  gladly  admit  it,  and 
fear  only,  that  representations  of  Paradise,  in  the  same  spirit* 
may  too  much  cherish  that  relaxation  and  repose  of  mind,  to 
which  the  Orientals  in  general  are  so  much  given. 

E.  Suppose  they  do.  I  know  not>  since  we  are  so  well 
furnished  with  task-masters  in  the  community,  why  the  nation- 
al poetry  should  be  a  task^-master  also*  To  me  it  is  gratifying 
rather,  that  in  their  burning  plains,  wherever  they  meet  with 
shady  trees,  or  hear  the  sound  of  bubbling  fountains  and 
cooling  streams,  their  lively  imaginations  picture  to  them  the 
tranquil  joys  of  Paradise,  and  that,  in  the  poetick  fervour  of 
their  feelings,  they  denominate  this  the  land  of  Eden,  that  the 
dwelling  place  of  repose,  the  strong  hold  of  pleasure,  or  by 
other  terms  of  the  like  kind.  Would  it  have  been  better,  think 
you,  that  like  the  Northern  heroes  they  had  transformed  their 
Paradise  into  a  golden  banqueting  hall,  or  had  conceived 
Hobbes'  representation  of  wild  and  universal  war,  as  the 
original  state  of  nature  ?  It  is  the  office  of  poetry,  I  appre- 
hend, to  soften  th0  manners  of  men,  not  to  make  them 
savage.  All  representations,  which  contribute  to  this  end, 
promote  their  improvement.  Pictures  of  a  Paradise  of  inno* 
csBce,  of  love,  and  enjoyment  in  the  bosom  of  nature  have 
nodoubtedly  don^  SO'^. 

A.  Have  those  two  marvellous  trees  also  contributed  to 
the  effect  ? 
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£.  The  tree  of  life  certainly.  It  is,  in  the  poetrjr  of  the 
Orientals,  even  in  itself  considered,  a  most  agreeable  and 
delightful  image.  Did  we  but  know  where  it  blooms,  should 
we  not  all  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  visit  it  ?  Now  that  the  fear 
of  God,  temperance,  and  wisdom  are  represented  as  a  tree  of 
life,  which  blooms  for  us  all,  should  we  be  less  excited  ?  Can 
we  be  unaffected  by  it,  where  represented,  as  in  the  last  book 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  the  tree  of  immortiility  ?  There 
it  stands  before  us,  at  the  end  of  our  course  and  of  the  strife 
of  our  pilgrimage,  in  the  Paradise  of  God.  It  is  there  to 
revive  and  restore  the  conquering  but  wearied  soldier,  to  heal 
all  nations  with  its  unfadincr  leaves,  and  to  nourish  them  with 
its  ever  fresh  and  new  returning  fruits.  When  my  tongue 
shall  no  longer  be  sensible  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  let  me 
die  in  the  hope,  which  this  representation  inspires. 

A.     And  the  tree  of  knowledge  ? 

£.  We  will  talk  of  that  hereafter.  Did  it  never  strike  you 
also,  as  a  fine  incident  in  the  account  of  Paradise,  that  God 
brings  to  Adam  the  animals  of  the  brute  creation  to  see  what 
he  would  call  them .?  By  this  living  intercourse  and  study  of 
nature,  man  cultivated  his  faculties  of  perception,  of  compar- 
ison and  abstraction,  his  reason  and  language.  The  first  names 
in  (lis  dictionary  were  the  living  cries  of  brute  animals,  modifi- 
ed by  their  relation  to  his  organs,  and  to  his  feelings.  The  first 
perception,  which  he  had  of  the  various  dispositions  and 
characters  of  the  soul,  was  in  the  brutes  ;  for  in  their  looks, 
their  gait,  and  whole  mode  of  life,  that  which  peculiarly 
characterizes  each  is  distinctively,  consistently^  and  unchang- 
ingly expressed.  The  divinity  has  here  exhibited  before  us, 
as  it  were,  in  a  sportive  representation,  a  continual  iEsopick 
fable.  Nor  has  any  poetical  tradition  of  Paradise  forgotten 
moreover,  to  represent  man  here  in  conversation  with  the 
brutes.  He  is  their  king,  their  master,  their  eldest  brother. 
They  live  at  peace  among  themselves,  and  in  quiet  subjection 
to  him. 

A.    A  fabulous  age  truly»  in  a  two-fold  sense. 
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E.     At  least  a  golden  age.    Listen  to  a  single  description 
of  It  in  the  language  of  Isaiah. 

*  The  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb. 
The  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid, 
The  calf,  the  young  lion,  and  the  falling  together. 
And  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.  ' 

The  cow  -and  the  bear  shall  feed  quietly ; 
Their  young  ones  shall  lie  down  together. 
And  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox. 

The  suckling  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp. 
The  weaned  child  on  the  cockatrice's  den ; 
.  There  shall  be  none  to  hurt  nor  destroy 
In  all  my  holy  mountain. 

For  the  earth  is  full  of  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah, 
As  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

Of  such  pictures  as  this  the  prophets  are  full,  and  with  the 
most  skilful  and  animating  application. 

A.  And  the  representation  of  love,  as  it  existed  in  l^ara- 
dise — what  can  you  say  in  praise  of  that  ?  Milton  and  others, 
it  is  true,  have  given  very  fine  descriptions  of  it. 

E.  Many  others  have  done  so  besides  Milton.  The  love 
of  Paradise  is  the  artless  and  primeval  description  of  all  love. 
The  new  and  mysterious  longing  of  the  man,  who  finds  him- 
self alone,  and  is  unable  to  express  the  want  which  he  feels, 
but  which  is  responded  to,  as  it  were,  from  the  heart  of  his 
paternal  Creator,  his  sleep,  his  dream  perhaps,  the  forming  of 
his  wife  out  of  his  own  breast,  out  of  the  shi^ald  and  resting  ) 
place  of  his  own  heart,  the  farther  particulars,  that  God  brought 
her  to  him,  and  blessed  them  both,  that  Adam  embraced  her 
with  the  natural  expression  of  admiration  and  delight,  that 
both  were  naked,  but  as  yet  without  the  occasion  or  the 
feeling  of  shame — all  this  is  so  delicately  felt,  so  briefly,  yet 
jBO  beautifully  expressed,  that  were  it  even  a  mere  poetical 
representation,  it  is  yet  worthy  to  be  the  poetry  of  Paradise. 

*  Isaiah  xi.  6. 
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Loye  of  this  description  belongs  to  Paradise.  It  is  the  first 
incipient  waking  of  the  heart  in  the  beautiful  visions  and 
dreamy  anticipations  of  youth.  All  the  genuine  inspirations 
and  poetry  of  that  age,  indeed,  are  drawn  from  the  quiet 
fountains  of  this  garden  of  Eden,  these  feelings  so  full  of 
simplicity  and  innocence.  The  Oriental  poets  moreover  are 
accustomed  to  draw  their  pictures  of  love  and  youth  in  this 
sam^  spirit.  The  Song  of  Solomon,  for  example,  might  seem 
to  have  been  written  in  Paradise.  Adam's  simple  expressions 
of  admiration  and  love,  '<  thou  art  my  own,  thou  art  my  other 
self,"  are  heard  in  its  alternating  voices  from  one  end  of  it  to 
the  other. 

A.  You  do  not  suppose,  however,  that  Adam  himself  ut- 
tered the  words  ascribed  to  him,  with  the  prophetick  expres- 
sion which  they  include  ? 

E.  Whether  he  did  or  not,  the  feeling,  which  animates 
them,  was  his  feeling,  otherwise  neither  tradition  nor  the 
writer,  who  recorded  it,  would  have  put  the  language  in  his 
mouth.  Let  him  have  uttered  it  as  he  would,  and  as  he  was 
able,  by  tones,  or  gestures,  or  perhaps  by  both  together,  it 
is  that  simplest,  fullest,  and  purest  emotion,  which,  united 
with  innocence  and  prophetick  anticipation,  makes  up  the 
whole  Paradise  of  the  heart.  The  developement  of  other 
propensities,  according  to  this  account,  was  the  fruit  of  the 
forbidden  tree,  the  step,  as  it  were,  by  which  they  went  out 
from  Eden,  and  you  know  the  consequences,  which  were 
brought  upon  the  mother  of  our  race. 

A.  You  have  made  out  a  rather  refined  analysis  of  the 
history  of  Paradise.  Could  it  be  the  aim  of  these  ancient 
traditions  to  explain  and  analyze  it  for  us  in  this  manner  ? 

E.  It  is  at  least  an  incidental  purpose  of  traditions  so  full 
of  meaning  and  of  sentiment  as  these,  for  the  narrative  is  ob- 
viously directed  to  this  end.  At  first  "  they  are  naked  and 
are  not  ashamed,"  they  eat  of  the  tree,  and  see  their  naked- 
ness ;  the  Paternal  Judge  appears  and  makes  known  to  them 
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their  future  lot,  plainly  the  state  of  marriage  and  of  familj 
cares  and  anxieties,  and  the  divine  being  himself  provided 
them  with  clothing.  The  Paradise  of  their  emotions  is  over, 
the  scene  is  changed,  anjl  they  are  involved  in  the  toils  and 
troubles  of  life. 

A.     This  view  resembles  the  hypothesis — 

E.  I  beg  you  will  mention  no  mere  hypothesis^  like  that 
to  which  you  seem  to  allude.  Nothing  is  more  foreign  to 
the  language  and  allegorical  style  of  the  Orientals,  than  this, 
and  several  others,  which  are  yet  more  improbable  and  far- 
fetched.  The  Orientals  know  no  i^allegorical  dress  of  such 
fashion,  as  would  make  the  tree  of  knowledge  what  this  hy- 
pothesis  assumes.  A  fiction  of  this  sort  is  but  one  of  the 
impure  inventions  of  our  own  age,  unworthy  of  a  narrative 
so  ^cient,  of  such  child-like  simplicity  and  such  purity,  as 
the  history  of  Paradise.  The  event  alluded  to  in  regard  to 
Adam  and  his  wife  is  directly  spoken  of,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  feelings,  which  sprung  from  partaking  of  the  tree, 
are  given  with  truth  and  simplicity.  They  were  new,  but 
disturbing  and  disagreeable  emotions,  and  they  Hed  to  conceal 
themselves  among  the  trees  of  the  garden.  Their  father's 
voice  breaks  in  upon  the  tumult  of  their  unquiet  anticipations, 
and  you  know  what  followed.  If  all  this  was  what  your  hy- 
pothesis supposes,  then  we  may  prove  that  white  is  black. 

A.  I  wish  you  would  explain  your  views  more  clearly  also 
respecting  the  tree  itself,  and  the  instrument,  by  which  de- 
ception was  produced.  In  doing  so  you  are  unfolding  and 
explaining  to  me  perhaps  the  most  ancient  fables  and  hievo* 
glyphics  in  existence,  and  that  too  without  going  aside  from  * 
our  proper  purpose. 

E.  Whether  this  narrative  be  a  fabulous  and  hieroglyphick 
picture,  will  appear  hereafter ;  at  present  let-  us  consider  it 
amply  in  its  proper  character,  as  an  artless,  child-like  tradi* 

«  TtoMbly  that  of  Beverland  is  hin  meant. 
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tion.  What  think  you  was  the  tree  of  knowledge  ?  What  is 
the  import  of  the  expression  ? 

A.  The  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  means,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  East,  so  far  as  I  know,  prudence,  discretion. 
It  is  commonly  predicated  of  those  years,  in  which  a  man 
comes  to  understanding,  or  it  denotes  one's  moral  judgment, 
his  capacity  for  the  exercise  of  this,  in  short,  his  practical  un- 
dei*standing. 

E.  And  thus,  when  a  man  comes  to  years  of  understanding, 
he  knows  how  to  distinguish — what,  hitherto,  he  has  been 
learning  to  distinguish — good  and  eyil.  If  he  remains  true  to 
'  his  duty,  and  resists  all  temptations  to  the  contrary,  he  distin- 
guishes good  and  evil.  If  by  a  faulty  step  he  is  made  to  ex- 
perience the  fact,  that  the  punishment  of  his  fault  immediately 
follows  his  not  distinguishing,  then  he  knows  what  is  good 
and  evil,  but  not  in  the  most  agreeable  way.  Here  you  see 
the  whole  history  of  this  tree,  and  its  true  meaning.  God 
forbade  man  the  use  of  it,  and  hence  he  was  charged  with  a 
specifick  duty  in  relation  to  it.  This  was  the  first  easy  exer- 
cise in  the  distinguishing  of  good  and  evil.  All  other  trees 
were  good,  for  the  use  of  them  was  permitted  ;  this  was  evil, 
for  it  was  forbidden.  The  serpent  interpreted  otherwise,  and 
said  <^  this  tree  is  forbidden  to  you,  because  it  gives  the  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil,  that  is,  a  higher  knowledge.  Eat  of 
it ;  and  from  being  children  you  shall  become  men,  from  be- 
ing men  you  shall  become  Elohim."  This  was  a  second  and 
different  meaning.  Finally  they  ate  of  it  and,  were  indeed 
enlightened.  They  saw  truly^  that  they  had  done  wrong  ; 
and  feelings  and  views  were  awakened  in  them,  which  they 
might  well  have  done  without.  These  the  Cremator  made  for 
them  the  occasion  of  new  trials  and  duties.  He  placed  them 
in  a  different  condition,  and  aided  them  with  the  first  neces- 
sary inventions.  This  was  a  third  meaning.  God  might  now 
say,  either  in  derision  or  in  earnest,  ''  Man  has  become  as 
one  of  die  Elohim,  he  has  learned  to  distinguish  good  and 
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evil."  Thus,  as  we  look  at  the  narrative  in  different  points 
of  view,  we  find  one  and  the  same  idea,  having  different  as- 
pects, but  essentially  the  same  thing.  Can  any  thing  be  more 
satisfactory,  than  a  development  of  this  sort,  so  complete  and 
so  simple  ? 

A.  It  is  very  well  in  a  fable,  but  I  know  not  whether  it 
be  equally  so  in  a  history,  on  which  so  much  depends.  Mil- 
lions of  men  have  tasted  death  in  the  eating  of  this  apple,  and 
yet  it  was  eaten,  it  seems,  through  a  misunderstanding. 

E.  The  doctrinal  consequences  remain  as  they  were,  and 
do  not  concern  us  at  present.  We  are  treating  here  of  a 
tradition  handed  down  from  ancient  times,  and  from  the  in- 
fancy of  our  race,  which  must  be  considered  in  the  spirit  of 
those  times.  Let  us  proceed  to  examine  it  more  closely  in 
this  relation.  It  contains  in  fact  the  fundamental  ideas  of  all 
moral  poetry  in  the  East. 

A.     If  so  much  depends  upon  it,  I  would  very  gladly  do  so. 

E.  In  the  first  place,  then,  the  man  had  obligations  of  du- 
ty to  discharge  ;  the  brute  which  probably  ate  of  the  tree, 
and  by  his  example  (the  most  powerful  language)  excited  the 
man  to  eat,  had  none.  For  the  brute  to  eat  was  no  sin,  for 
man  it  was  otherwise.     Do  you  observe  the  distinction  ? 

A.  It  occurs  to  me  also,  that  the  Orientals  divide  created 
beings  into  those,  which  are  free,  and  those  which  have  obli- 
gations of  duty.  The  first  includes  all  brutes,  since  they 
have  no  command  given  them  ;  man  alone  is  bound  by  com- 
mands and  a  law  of  duty. 

E.  This  distinction  throws  light  upon  the  whole  matter. 
The  serpent  acted  in  simple  accordance  with  its  nature, 
when  it  ate  of  the  tree  ;  the  man  when  he  would  eat  of  it,  and 
follow  the  example  of  the  brute,  neglecting  the  dictates  of 
reason,  acted  in  violation  of  his  duty.  Do  you  remember 
what  was  said  of  Adam's  intercourse  with  the  brutes  ? 

A.     He  learned  from  them,  and  made  nse  of  their  example. 
On  this  occasion  too  he  learned  a  lesson  of  evil. 
12 
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£.  And  What  sort  of  animal  did  Gbd  employ  as  the  ac- 
cidental cause  of  the  first  aberration  of  his  reason,  of  his 
faculties  of  perception  and  imitation  ?  Could  he  have  used 
a  more  fit  one  ?  The  character  of  the  serpent  is  that  of  sub- 
tilty  and  craft.  Here  he  acts  and  speaks  in  accordance  with 
it,  and  is  afterwards  exhibited  in  the  same  character.  He  is 
the  symbol  and  receives  the  reward  of  a  deceiver  and  seducer. 

A.  The  history  I  perceive  assumes  a  new  character. 
Would  that  it  were  a  fable  !  It  would  indeed  be  a  beautiful 
fable. 

E.  In  regard  to  its  outward  form  and  colouring,  it  should 
always  be  considered  as  such.  It  was  a  fable,  but  one  rep- 
resented in  outward  act.  Without  doubt  you  are  acquainted 
with  numerous  traits  in  the  fables  of  iEsop  and  Lockman, 
which  resemble  our  account  here  of  the  serpent's  character, 
and  the  curse  inflicted  upon  him. 

A.  Yes,  the  fables  and  traditions  of  the  East  are  full  of 
them.  They  ascribe  to  the  serpent  manifold  art  and  wisdom, 
the  art,  for  example,  which  men  havQ  so  much  sought  after^ 
of  becoming  young  again,  and  restoring  their  sight  in  old 
age, — that  also  of  hiding  themselves  in  danger  with  great 
skill,  especially  the  head,  in  which  their  power  and  life  are 
concentrated.  It  is  said  too,  they  possess  the  secrets  of  na- 
ture, and  are  actuated  by  a  spirit,  I  have  read  many  marvel- 
lous tales  how  seipents  heal  the  sick,  understand  the  voice  of 
the  charmer,  and  stop  their  ears  against  disagreeable  words 
of  enchantment ;  how  they  listen  to  musick,  and  follow  the 
voice  of  their  priests, — indeed  a  multitude  of  traditions,  of 
which  one  scarcely  knows  what  to  think,  or  how  far  to  credit 
them. 

E.  Many  of  them  may  only  exhibit  the  natural  history  of 
the  animal,  of  which  our  knowledge  is  too  limited  ;  others 
are  derived  from  fragments  of  this  primeval  tradition,  to 
which  more  and  more  of  the  marvellous  and  incredible  has 
been  continually  adhering.    These  marvels  have  at  length 
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become  the  belief  of  the  common  people,  and  contribute  very 
seryiceably  to  the  inventions  of  the  poet,  and  to  the  self-inter- 
ested craft  and  deception  of  the  magician  and  the  priest.  But 
enough  fSr  us.  Throughout  the  East,  the  serpent  is  celebra- 
ted as  a  knowing,  crafty  brute  ;  and  we  need  not  prove,  that 
it  is  a  base  and  noxious  one.  Observe  now  with  what  cor- 
rectness all  these  traits  are  brought  out  in  this  narrative.  At 
first,  he  appears  as  a  knowing,  and  showy,  or  glistening^animal; 
afterwards,  as  a  base  deceiver,  creeping  slyly  upon  the  earth, 
and  aiming  his  blow  at  the  heel.  At  first  he  eats  the  food 
of  the  Gods,  knows  the  secret  powers  of  nature,  and  has  fel- 
lowship with  the  Elohim ;  afterwards  he  creeps  upon  his 
belly,  and  is  condemned  to  eat  the  dust  of  the  earth.  So  far 
is  he  from  being  immortal,  that  man  has  power  to  bruise  his 
head,  while  he  can  only  repay  it  with  a  blow  upon  the  heel. 
At  first,  a  friend  of  Eve,  whom  he  wishes  to  make  a  Goddess  ; 
then,  an  enemy  of  her  and  her  children,  so  that  the  mother 
of  serpents  is  treated,  as  it  were,  as  the  proper  enemy  of  her 
whole  race.  Can  you  conceive  a  more  instructive  contrast 
in  one  animal  ?  A  base  worm  !  and  shall  it  aspire  to  teach 
man  who  is  formed  in  the  image  of  God  ?  The  folly  of  man  in 
imitating  so  degraded  a  being  is  placed  in  the  strongest  light. 

A.  Immediately  after  the  fact  also,  the  man  sees  his  ser- 
pent-seducer as  he  is  involved  in  the  curse,  which  is  here 
pronounced  upon  him.  The  story  is  finely  turned  ;  and  if 
the  facts  related  ever  hSippened,  the  man  could  not  have  had 
a  more  instructive  apologue»  The  tree,  the  serpent,  the  ac- 
tion are  the  teachers  here,  and  the  words  only  express  what 
alas  I  experience  too  clearly  taught.  From  this  view  I  can 
perceive  the  eVrour  of  those,  wl^o  have  puzzled  their  brains  to 
determine  whether  the  sefpent  had  feet  before  this,  or  a  hu- 
man understanding  to  perceive  tlie  import  of  the  curse,  &,c, 

E.  The  Rabbins  have  still  more  mischievous  conceits  ; 
but  let  us  not  disturb  these  people,  for  we  have  still  many 
traits  of  this  instructive  picture  to  bring  out.    The  serpent 
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was,  by  means  of  the  tree,  to  open  the  man's  eyes,  and  to 
give  him  the  clear-sightedness  and  wisdom  of  the  Elohim. 
Why  was  this  ?  Why  betray  man  with  this  hope  in  particu- 
lar ?  Do  you  remember  what  we  have  before  saftd  of  the 
Elohim  ? 

A.  I  understand,  I  believe,  to  what  you  refer.  By  the  Elo- 
him you  suppose  to  be  meant  those  beings,  who,  more 
knowing  than  men,  with  open  vision  look  upon  the  secrets 
of  nature,  and,  as  it  were,  behind  the  curtain,  listen  to  the 
working  of  its  hidden  powers. 

E.  The  existence  of  such  powers  of  knowledge  is  a  wide 
spread  faith  among  the  Orientals,  who  strive  after  this  mys- 
terious knowledge  of  nature,  as  we  once  did  after  the  phi- 
losopher's stone.  It  is  incredible  what  stories  and  fables 
respecting  this  hidden  wisdom  have  been  handed  down  from 
the  highest  antiquity.  Here  it  grows  upon  a  particular  tree, 
now  it  is  concealed  in  a  figure,  a  seal,  a  talisman  ;  then  the 
fowls  of  heaven  prate  of  it.  but  for  the  most  part  it  is 
spirits,  Genii,  who  feed  on  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  with 
this  food  of  the  Gods  partake  also  the  knowledge  of  the  Gods, 
and  here  and  there — especially  under  compulsion — impart 
their  wisdom  to  individual  men.  The  moral  instruction  of 
the  Orientals  also  has  taken  a  very  peculiar  direction  in  pre- 
cepts and  poetical  fictions  associated  with  these  traditions. 

A.     Even  their  precepts  also  ? 

E.  They  always  warn  men  to  shun  forbidden  arts,  and  care- 
fully to  distinguish  this  false  and  hurtful  knowledge  from  the 
true,  the  sole  and  simple  wisdom.  I  could  adduce  for  you 
here  a  multitude  of  sayings,  in  which  the  fearqf^God,  and  the 
fear  of  demons,  obedience  to  God,  and  fleeing  before  the  en- 
chantments of  false  knowledge,  are  placed  in  opposition  to 
each  other.  That  is  the  tree  of  life,  this  the  forbidden  tree 
of  a  false  and  depraving  knowledge.  But  let  us  return  to  our 
history.  Is  it  not  such,  or  do  you  prefer  to  consider  it  a  fa* 
ble? 

A.     I  cannot  deny  that  I  do. 
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E.  I  would  like  to  see  then  with  how  much  consequent- 
ness  you  can  connect  together  in  it  the  causes  with  their 
effects.  For  it  is  the  essence  of  a  fable,  that  it  be  a  consis- 
tent whole,  and  that  what  is  represented  in  act  be  represented 
in  a  manner  picturable  to  the  sense.  Take  the  tree,  then, 
in  any  one  of  the  senses,  which  the  language  admits,  and 
there  still  remain  superfluous  and  irreconcilable  traits.  It  is 
a  tree,  to  which,  as  God  declared,  either  obedience  or  death 
was  attached  ;  yet  death  did  not  follow,  but  rather  eflects  of 
a  difierent  kind  not  included  in  the  threatening.  If  we  at- 
tach knowledge  to  the  tree  under  the  same  notion  of  knowl- 
edge which-^the  serpent  held  out,  to  make  the  fable  consistent, 
we  must  admit  the  language  of  God  to  be  untrue  ;  for  to 
some  extent  at  least,  the  promise  of  the  serpent  seems  to  have 
come  to  pass.  Their  eyes  were  in  fact  opened,  and  they 
became,  as  God  himself  declares,  like  the  Elohim.  Why 
then  had  he  forbidden  them  the  tree  ?  And  why  does  this 
newly  acquired  knowledge,  like  that  of  the  Elohim,  bring 
after  it  thorns  and  thistles,  agriculture  and  the  pains  of  child- 
birth ?  Why  too  must  these  new  Elohim  go  out  of  Paradise  ? 
It  would  rather  seem,  that  they  ought  to  remain  with  their 
brethren  the  Elohim.  Are  we  to  suppose  then,  that  God  in 
reality  feared,  as  they  had  tasted  of  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
they  might  also  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  become  immortal, 
as  they  had  become  knowing,  against  his  will  ?  Your  fable 
needs  a  defender. 

A.     I  leave  that  for  you. 

E.  That  I  cannot  become,  so  long  as  it  must  be  consid- 
ered a  fable.  But  suppose  it  to  be  a  tradition,  a  narrative  of 
an  instructive  history,  the  facts  of  which  actually  took  place 
with  the  parents  of  the  human  race,  and  every  thing  follows 
naturally.  Begin  the  explanation  where  we  left  it,  "  they 
were  naked  and  were  not  ashamed  ;"  could  men  continue  in 
this  state  ? 

A.     Some  enthusiasts  say  so.     They  hold  that  Eve  would 

not  have  conceived  and  borne  children  as  women  now  do  ; 
12* 
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that  tbis  is  the  wages  of  sin,  and  an  equivalent  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  death. 

£.  So  Eve  was  not  formed,  as  women  of  the  present  day 
are  ;  for  in  their  formation  they  aee  designed  to  become 
mothers  ;  and  the  first  blessing  pronounced  expressly  shows, 
that  men  were  formed  with  the  intention  that  they  should 
people  the  earth.  The  earth  also  is  fitted  to  be  the  habitation 
of  men,  and  the  sweat  of  the  brow  belongs  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  earth,  as  necessarily  as  pain  to  childbearing.  In  short, 
till  the  authors,  to  whom  you  refer,  show  us  another  earth, 
and  another  humanity,  than  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  than 
that  to  which  the  blessing  at  the  creation  of  our  race  obviously 
had  reference,  we  may  leave  them  to  dream  of  Adam's  glass 
body,  and  a  Paradise  under  the  North  pole.  We  have  said  too 
much  of  them  already. 

A.  You  suppose  then,  that  God  actually  created  man  for 
the  condition,  in  which  we  now  find  him  ? 

E.  .  And  who  else  should  have  formed  him  for  it  ?  The 
Devil,  the  enemy  of  man,  surely  did  not,  and  God,  who  formed 
him  out  of  the  dust,  necessarily  foresaw  the  development, 
which  took  place.  He  weighed  the  dust  in  his  hand,  and  knew 
what  would  come  out  of  it ;  he  measured  the  powers  of  his 
soul,  and  knew  every  errour  of  which  it  was  susceptible. 
In  truth,  if  we  deny  this,  we  make  ourselves  unworthy  of  our 
reason,  of  our  humanity,  and  of  our  earth.  No  philosophy  is 
more  odious  to  me,  than  that  which  employs  every  art  to  put 
out  a  man's  eyes,  in  order  that  he  may  not  know  himself.  The 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  indeed  the  philosophy  of  both  Testa- 
ments, knows  nothing  of  this  sublime  nonsense.  In  none  of 
the  Psalms,  or  of  the  prophets,  is  this  history  introduced  in 
such  a  sense,  and  that  shown  from  it,  which  this  pseudo-phi- 
losophy would  have  it  show.  Adam,  says  the  scripture,  sinned 
first,  and  we  all  sin  as  he  did  ;  we  must  therefore  die  also,  as 
he  died.  As  Eve  was  betrayed,  so  we  are  betrayed,  and 
estranged  from  our  simplicity — this  the  scripture  afiirms,  but 
not  that  so  soon  as  he  sinned  he  lost  his  humanity,  and  sufibr- 
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«d  for  himself  and  his  posterity  ten  thousand  actus  and  raptus, 
new  powers  introduced^  and  former  ones  taken  away,  in  his 
onderstanding  and  will,  his  senses  and  all  his  members. 
What  he  did  suffer  is  b&re  plainly  described. ' 

A.  What  then  was  it,  and  how  did  it  follow  from  the 
prohibition  and  the  tree  in  question  ? 

E.  Admit  the  supposition,  that  it  was  a  noxious  but  not  a 
deadly  tree,  of  which  God  had  warned  them  not  to  eat«  We 
may  then  conclude, ''that  God  denominated  the  effect  of  it 
death,  partly  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  partly 
as  the  severest  threatening,  by  which  he  could  restrain  man 
from  the  use  of  it.  In  the  mean  time.  He  who  knoweth  the 
bounds  of  all  things,  foresaw  this  aberration  from  duty,  and, 
since  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  his  wisdom  to 
create  a  human  race  to  no  other  end  but  to  perish  in  the  first 
moment  of  existence,  he  placed  in  the  way,  and  as  the  occa- 
sion of  his  disobedience,  a  tree  which,  in  the  plan  contem- 
plated for  humanity,  both  answered  a  present  purpose,  and 
must  serve  after  a  sort  to  introduce  his  subsequent  condition. 

A.     I  do  not  understand  yoii. 

E.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  inflamed  his  appetites,  gave  an 
impulse  to  his  blood,  placed  him  in  a  state  of  fear  and 
anquietness,  of  terrour  and  astonishment.  This  state  of  his 
feelings  the  Creator  made  use  of,  and  pointed  out  to  his  children 
the  consequences  of  their  first  transgression,  to  themselves  and 
their  seducer.  This  latter  he  made  an  object  of  abhorrence 
to  them,  and  even  from  their  present  feelings,  before  inexpe- 
rienced, predicted  for  themselves  in  future,  new  scenes  of  life. 
The  maid  of  Paradise  must  hereafter  become  a  mother  ;  she, 
who  had  hitherto  been  the  betrothed  bride  of  Adam,  was  to 
become  Eve,  the  housewife,  the  ministering  attendant  of  the 
living  beings,  who  by  her  should  be  born  into  the  light  of  the 
world.  The  quiet  dweller  in  Paradise,  who  had  spent  only 
the  first  period  of  his  youth  in  this  nursery  of  his  earliest 
development,  had  now  more  toilsome  labours  before  him, 
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which  yet  belonged  also  to  his  proper  destiny ;  and  finally  the 
painful  word  death,  was  announced,  and  for  this  fate  also  he 
was  prepared  in  the  'tenderest  manner.  In  short,  his  first 
errour  was  made  under  a  paternal  a^^nce,  to  promote  the 
progress  of  his  being  ;  the  punishm^^  which  God  inflicted, 
was  the  chastisement  of  a  father,  a  blessing  in  disguise.  The 
household  door  must  be  opened  for  man,  and  his  own  fault 
must  be  the  occasion  of  opening  it. 

A.  What  a  new  aspect  does  the  history  in  this  view  of  it 
assume.  Now  the  whole  of  it  interprets  itself,  and  no  feature 
of  it  is  useless  ;  even  in  the  tone  of  the  punishment  inflicted, 
all  is  fatherly  and  forbearing  ;  it  is  a  progressive  history  of 
humanity.  The  father  permits  his  child  to  fail  in  his  weakest 
point,  to  break  for  itself  the  apple  of  future  cares  and  discords, 
and  to  owe  it  to  itself,  that  it  is  no  longer  in  Paradise,  in  which 
it  could  not  and  should  not  always  continue.  The  man  has, 
by  his  own  arbitrary  and  self-willed  conduct,  turned  himself 
out  of  his  father's  house  ;  he  must  now  be  his  own  master, 
and  his  own  provider. 

E.  Do  you  see  nothing  more  in  this  history,  no  analogy 
with  our  present  condition  ? 

A.  A  continued  analogy.  Our  life  also  passes  through 
the  same  conditions.  We  too  sin  like  Adam,  and  like  him  are 
punished,  that  is,  brought  into  a  state  of  greater  hardships,  but 
yet  a  necessary  one.  ' 

E.  Can  you  draw  no  conclusion  from  it  with  regard- to  the 
proper  nature  of  evil  ? 

A.  That  it  consists  primarily  in  a  deviation  from  truth 
and  simplicity  of  heart,"  through  alien,  indefensible  and  delu- 
sive principles  of  action.  The  commandment  is  always  at 
hand,  the  law  is  ever  present,  either  in  us  or  without  us,  in  our 
consciousness  and  conscience,  or  in  a  positive  obligation  of 
outward  duty.  The  serpent,  which  seduces  us,  too,  is  always 
there,  and  always  tempting— the  inclinations  of  the  senses  and 
of  our  sensual  nature,  the  false  representations  and  illusire 
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promises  of  the  too  confident  and  proud  understanding,  or  all 
these  together.  The  conrsequences  of  transgression,  too,  are 
ever  the  same  ;  and  I  trust  in  God,  that  the  chastisements  also, 
which  he  awards  to  each  of  his  erring  creatures,  will  prove  to 
be  paternal  favours,  dispensations  of  Providence  for  our  best 
good,  though  for  the  present  not  joyous  but  grievous. 

E.  Here  we  see  human  nature,  in  its  general  character,, 
and  in  its  various  relations,  just  as  the  poetry  of  the  Orientals 
in  later  times  has  represented  it.  At  first  we  have  nature, 
Paradise,  love,  innocence,  a  kingdom  of  beasts,  in  short  every 
thing  with  which  the  fancy  of  youth  so  delights  to  occupy 
itself ;  in  the  midst  stands  the  tree,  by  which  man's  obedience 
was  to  be  tried,  and  to  which,  in  the  moral  poetry  of  the  East, 
every  thing  is  referred  ;  and  from  the  ieating  of  its  fruit  com- 
mence those  evils,  which  are  lamented  in  such  touching 
elegies  in  Job  and  in  the  Psalms, — toil,  bondage,  sickness  and 
death.  I  might  indeed  denominate  this  short  chapter  an  en-^ 
cyclopaedia  of  humanity,  and  wish  in  vain,  that  I  were  able 
to  set  forth,  in  poetry  or  prose,  its  every  condition  and  re- 
lation in  a  manner  as  free  and  natural,  as  that  with  which  it 
is  unfolded  in  this  simple  narrative.  The  fables  of  Prome- 
theus and  Pandora  are  poor  in  comparison.  But  one  object 
in  this  history  yet  remains,  and  a  very  poetical  one. 

A.  The  Cherubim  with  the  flaming  sword  ?  That  I  sup- 
pose means  the  steeds  of  the  tempest,  the  horses  of  the 
thunderer.* 

E.  The  horses  of  the  thunderer  ?  and  at  so  early  a  period  ? 
How  improbable  a  representation  must  it  have  been  in  a 
tradition  of  those  primeval  times  ! — a  tradition,  too,  that  pic- 
tures  every  thing  else,  so  entirely   correspondent  to  those 

*  The  view" of  the  Cherubim,  here  referred  to  and  controverted,  was 
maintained  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  by  J.  D.  Michaelis,  in  a 
dissertation,  de  Chenibis  equis  tonantibus,  and  at  the  time,  when  this 
work  was  written,  was  thought  more  worthy  of  attention,  than  it  would 
be  now.    Tr. 
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times.  Did  Adam  know  any  thing  of  these  horses  ?  What 
meaning  would  they  have  for  him,  and  how  came  he  by  such 
an  image  ?  And  moreover  what  have  they  to  do  here  ? 
Tempest-steeds  with  a  flaming  sword  to  keep  the  way  of  tbe 
tree  of  life ! 

A.  You  do  indeed  make  me  somewhat  at  a  loss.  Yet 
such  is  the  image  expressed  by  the  Cherubim  throughout  the 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews. 

E.  I  know  not  a  single  passage,  which  gives  even  plau- 
sibility to  it.  In  one  of  the  later  prophets*  God  is  represent- 
ed  with  horses,  but  these  are  by  no  means  the  Cherubim. 
There  he  is  described  with  a  war-chariot,  to  which  indeed 
horses  are  properly  attached,  but  in  this  image  he  is  not 
represented  as  thundering.  He  stands, upon  his  war-chariot, 
and  measures  out  the  land  to  the  Israelites  ;  before  him  goes 
the  pestilence,  and  birds  of  prey  are  flying  to  his  feet.  He 
beholds  and  drives  asunder  the  nations,  and  a  panick  fear 
falls  upon  the  tents  of  the  land  of  Midian.  Now  he  draws 
his  bow  and  shoots  forth  his  arrows,  he  smites  and  dashes  in 
pieces  his  enemies ;  in  short,  he  wields  the  whole  armoury 
of  ancient  warfare.  He  returns  in  majestick  array  ;  and  his 
horses  go,  as  they  came,  before  his  triumphant  car,  through 
the  sea,  through  the  heaps  of  great  waters.  Is  this  the  same 
image  with  the  other,  and  does  he  here  speak  of  the  Cheru- 
bim? 

A.  But  the  Greeks  gave  his  chariot  and  horses  to  Jupiter^ 
the  thunderer,  and  Virgil  has  beautiful  representations  of  the 
sort. 

£.  Is  Jupiter  Jehovah  ?  Are  the  Greeks  Hebrews  ?  Is 
Virgil  a  Hebrew  poet  ?  The  Peruvians  represent  thunder 
as  the  shattering  of  a  vessel,  which  the  fair  Goddess  of  raia 
holds  in  her  hand.  Her  brother  comes  and  dashes  it  ia 
pieces,  then  it  thunders,  and  the  rain  pours  dowiK    Such  ia 

*  Hab.  ui.  8. 
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the  mythology  of  the  Peruvians,  but  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  attempting  by  the  aid  of  this  to  interpret  the  poetry  of  the 
Hebrews  ?  Do  we  then  know  nothing  of  the  Cherubim  from 
the  language  of  the  Hebrew  poets  themselves  ?  Are  they 
not  distinctly  represented  to  us  as  works  of  art  ? 

A.  Let  us  go  through  an  examination  of  the  passages  ; 
and  first  of  the  form,  in  which  they  ^are  represented  standing 
over  the  ark  of  the  covenant.* 

£.  There  they  have  wings  and  faces,  look  down  upon 
the  covering  of  the  ark,  and  overshadow  the  mercy-seat. 
This  is  neither  the  figure  nor  the  positionTof  your  thunder- 
bearing  steeds.  And  probably  in  the  same  figure,  in  which 
they  stood  here,  they  were  also  wrought  in  the  tapestry  or 
carved  on  the  walls.  In  Solomon's  temple  they  stood  in  the 
same'form,  only  more  large  and  magnificent.  The  descrip- 
tion is  wholly  a  repetition  of  the  same.t 

A.  But  after  all  there  is  not  much  described  in  it,  for 
how  many  different  forms  might  agree  in  having  faces  and 
wings  ? 

£.  Look  then  at  the  temple  of  Ezechiel.|  In  his  de- 
scription the  Cherubim  have  the  heads  of  a  man  and  of  a 
lion,  without  any  conception  of  the  form  of  a  horse.  To  the 
same  prophet  the  Cherubim  appeared  in  the  clouds. ||  Ope 
Cherub  stretches  forth  his  hand,  and  it  is  a  man's  hand,  which 
takes  the  fire  from  the  altar.  The  countenance  appears,  and 
by  the  comparison  and  distinction  made,  its  form  becomes 
obvious.  Each  of  the  creatures  has  four  faces,  those  of  an 
ox,  of  a  man,  of  a  lion,  and  of  an  eagle,  according  to  the 
side  from  which  they  were  seen.  These  four  faces  John  saw 
also,  only  not  all  on  the  same  animal.     Therefore — 

A.     What  then  do  you  infer  from  the  form  ? 

E.  Two  inferences  follow  from  it  beyond  dispute.  First, 
that  the  Cherubim  are  a  compound  of  several  distinct  ani- 

•  Ex,  XXV.  17. 18.~xxxvi.  8. 35.    1 1  Ki.  vi.  23. 2  Chr.  iu.  7. 
t  Ezech.  xli.  18.  |  EMoh.  i*  10.  x.  14. 
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malsy  and  secondy  that  among  these  the  figure  of  the  horse  is 
not  found  at  all.  , 

A.     Is  there  no  other  passage  ? 

E.  One  more,  and  that  a  decisive  one  in  regard  to  the 
present  question.  The  proud  king  of  Tyre  is  called  by 
Ezechiel*  a  Cherub,  who  dwells  in  Eden,  in  the  garden  of 
the  Elohim,  upon  the  holy  mountain,  and  walks  up  and  down 
in  the  midst  of  the  stones  of  fire.  This  is  employed  as  the 
highest  representation  of  his  might,  and  of  his  proud  mag- 
nificence. All  the  splendour  of  precious  stones  is  employed 
for  his  ornament,  and  the  day  of  his  creation  is  a  day  of  re- 
joicing. He  appears  as  a  creature  exalted  and  perfect  in  his 
ways.  Now  we  'know  what  forms  of  the  brute  creation  were 
employed  in  the  primeval  world,  and  especially,  by  the  Ori- 
entals of  these  regions,  as  symbols  of  magnificence  and 
pride — precisely  those  four,  which  are  included  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Cherubim,'  the  lion,  the  ox,  the  man,  and  the 
eagle.  The  proverb  of  the  Hebrews  respecting  them  is  well 
known. — "  There  are  four  creatures  of  stateliness  and  pride 
in  the  world,  the  lion  among  the  wild  beasts,  the  ox  among 
the  tame,  the  eagle  among  birds,  and  man  above  all." 

A.  But  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  proverb  does  not  decide 
with  certainty  for  those  earliest  times  ;  for  the  composition  of 
the  Cherubim  does  not  appear  to  include  uniformly  the  same 
elements. 

E.  As  all  forms  of  art,,  especially  when  used  for  embellish- 
ment, vary  in  some  degree  with  the  times ;  yet  the  spirit  of 
the  composition  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  Ezechiel  places  his 
king  of  Tyre,  where  the  most  ancient  cherubim  stood,  on  the 
holy  mountain  of  God  in  Paradise,  and  gives  him  a  form  and 
character  of  splendour,  of  wisdom,  and  over-awing  magnifi- 
cence. He  derived  this  impression  probably  from  his  actual 
appearance,  and  very  naturally  employed,  to  express  it,  the 
image  of  the  Cherubim,  which,  on  account  of  their  fearful 

*  Ezech.  zltviii.  14.  See  Appendix  II. 
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and  awe-inspiring  formsy  were  placed  to  keep  the  way  of  the 
tree  of  life.  It  seems  to  me,  that  this  description  of  Ezechiel, 
in  connexion  with  the  other  traditions  of  the  Orientals,  gives 
tts  so  distinct  a  conception  of  these  shapes  of  wonder,  that 
we  may  venture  to  leave  out  of  view  altogether  the  represen- 
tation which  you  suggested. 

A.     To  what  other  traditions  do  you  allude  ? 

E.  Do  you  know  of  no  other  fabled  fwm  of  the  brute 
creation,  that  lived  upon  the  mountains  of  the  primeval  worJdj 
in  the  very  region  in  which  our  account  places  Paradise,  and 
guarded  there  the  treasures  of  the  past  ? 

A.  The  dragons  and  griffins  of  antiquity  guarded  treasures 
of  gold  or  golden  apples. 

E.  That  was  a  tradition  of  a  later  period,  or  more  Northern 
tribes.  The  Orientals  have  a  winged  animal  that  dwells 
upon  the  mountain  Kaf,  and  had  many  a  war  with  the  giants 
of  the  olden  time.  It  is  a  creature,  they  say,  of  reason  and 
religion,  speaks  all  the  languages  of  the  world,  has  the  wisdom 
of  the  sphinx,  the  artifice  of  the  griffin,  and  guards  the  way 
to  the  treasures  of  Paradise.  It  is  a  prodigy  among  the  works 
of  God,  a  creature  not  to  be  overreached  by  Craft,  nor  to  be 
overcome  by  power.  The  sphinx  of  the  Egyptians,  the  dragon 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  griffin  of  the  Northern  mythology, 
are  all  of  one  and  the  same  composition,  modified  only  by 
differences  of  age  and  country.  In  tracing  the  history  of 
these,  you  will  see  the  later  fables,  and  marvellous  tales  of 
the  guardians  of  the  tree  of  immortality  at  the  gates  of 
Paradise,  the  dazzling  forms  of  terrifick  grandeur  upon  the 
holy  mountains,  with  the  flaming  sword  which  turns  every  way, 
just  as  Ezechiel  has  deacribed  the  Cherub.  Every  nation  has 
retained  the  same  in  poetry  and  traditions,  added  to  it  from 
time  to  time,  and  modified  it  by  its  own  fictions.  For  us  it 
will  be  suflicient  to  trace  the  historv  of  the  Cherubim  in  the 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  At  first  they  appear  here  as  a  guard 
with  a  flaming  sword  (not  as  destroyers  to  lay  waste  Paradise, 
13 
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as  some  hare  fancied  in  contradiction  to  the  literal  sense). 
They  appear  again  in  the  tabernacle  made  by  Moses,  who» 
peiliaps  because  he  discovered  a  resemblance  between  them 
and  the  sphinx,  placed  them  after  the  Egyptian  form  upon  the 
ark  of  the  covenant.  From  the  ark  of  the  covenant  they 
were  transferred  to  the  clouds ;  for  since  the  divine  gloiy 
descended  upon  them  there,  they  must  be  placed  as  its  support- 
ers here  also.  It  thus  became  a  peculiar  poetick  image  of 
the  Hebrews,and  at  last  appeared  in  the  visions  of  the  prophets. 
The  transfer  of  the  Cherub,  ^*which  was  originally  a  work 
of  art  upon  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  to  the  clouds,  as  a  crea- 
ture bearing  up  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  was  indeed  very 
naturally  suggested  by  the  expression, ''  God  enthroned  upon 
the  Cherubim,"  which  occurs,  as  a  designation  of  the  Divine 
Majesty,  even  in  the  books  of  Samuel."*  So  soon  as  it  had 
been  applied  to  the  representation  of  God  in  the  clouds,  the 
imagination  of  the  poet  had  full  scope  for  employing  it  in  its 
pictures  of  celestial  objects,  and  David  seems  to  have  been 
the  first,  who  availed  himself  of  the  image.!  Yet  so  far  is 
the  Cherub,  a6  employed  by  David  in  describing  a  thunder 
storm,  from  suggesting  the  tempest-steed,  that  even  had  some 
ground  existed  in  other  passages,  it  must  have  been  excluded 
from  this.  David's  Cherub  is  a  winged  animal,  upon  which 
God  flies,  and  corresponds  in  the  parallelism  with  the  wings 
of  the  wind,  while  the  thunder  and  lightning  are  described 
by  their  own  proper  imagery.  Even  in  the  age  of  Isaiah,| 
Grod  who  sitteth  upon  the  Cherubim,  is  no  more  than  the  old 
Mosaick  representation,  which  occurs  in  the  books  of  Samuel 
and  the  Psalms.  When  God  appeared  to  him,  there  were  no 
Cherubim  in  the  form  of  his  manifestation.il  It  was  not  till 
later  times,  and  out  of  Judaea,  among  the  captives  by  the  river 
Chebar,  that  the  old  poetick  image  came  to  appear  in  prophet- 

*  I  Sam.  iv.  4.    2  Sam.  ri  2.    t  Ps*  zvin.  11.  (Appendix  III.) 
t  Isa.  zxxvii.  16.  ||  Isa.  vi.  1—8. 
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ick  visions ;  and  here  the  Cherubim  are  seen  in  their  fullest 
splendour.*  It  was  however  no  thunderer's  car  which  thej 
bore,  and  much  less  drew  after  them.  They  bore  up  the  throne 
of  divine  majesty,  and  above  them  was  as  it  were  sapphire,  that 
is,  the  clear  and  luminous  heavens.  >  Like  the  rainbow  in  the 
clouds,  so  was  the  appearance  of  the  brightness  round  about, 
tranquillity,  majesty,  and  grandeur  in  their  most  impressive 
form,  but  certainly  no  picture  of  a  thunder  storm. 

A«  The  C.:erubim,  then,  according  to  your  theory,  had 
three  distinct  periods,  as  works  of  art  in  the  temple,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  clouds,  and  as  seen  in  the  visions  of  the  prophets. 

E.  To  these  you  may  add  also  that  of  their  mythological 
representation  in  the  tradition  of  Paradise,  for  this  was  the 
original  ground  of  all.  Had  they  not  been  exhibited  in  this 
tradition,  Moses  would  not  have  placed  them  upon  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  and  so  they  would  not  have  been  transferred  to 
the  clouds,  nor  finally  have  appeared  in  prophetick  vision.  You 
will  readily  see  moreover  how,  in  the  course  of  these  changes 
in  the  mode  of  its  use,  the  image  itself  must  also  experience 
a  change.  In  the  most  ancient  tradition  it  was  a  creature 
inspiring  wonder  and  awe,  in  the  tabernacle  a  lifeless  work  of 
art,  in  the  Psalms  a  poetick  image,  and  finally  in  the  prophet- 
ick visions  a  (oioy,  a  celestial  creature,  the  bearer  up  of  the 
divine  majesty.  The  difference  of  use,  and  the  distinct  sphere 
of  each,  Ezechiel  himself  gives.  In  the  heavens  he  describes 
their  forms,  as  living  and  majestick,  with  their  four  marvellous 
faces  ;  in  his  temple  he  leaves  them  only  two  of  these,  either 
because  he  would  not  represent  a  human  countenance  in  the 
temple,  in  order  to  avoid  idolatry,  or  because  he  doubted 
respecting  the  skill  of  the  artificers.  In  the  tabernacle  of 
Moses  both  circumstances  were  combined,  and  the  form  in 
which  the  Cherubim  were  there  represented,  was  undoubted- 
ly very  simple^ 

*  Ezech,  i  and  z. 
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A*  The  conception  of  the  Ghenibiniy  then,  as  we  learn 
from  these  views,  was,  in  its  leading  character,  that  of  a 
creature  of  marvellous  and  supernatural  form,  a  compound  of 
several  distinct  animals.  ^ 

£.  That  is  undeniable.  It  appears  also,  from  the  de- 
scription of  their  form,  which  Josephus  gives  as  traditionary, 
that  the  Cherubim  were  winged  animals  (C<K'a)  of  a  form,  to 
which  nothing  seen  by  human  eyes  had  any  resemblance,  a 
fabulous  compound  of  (he  majestick,  the  terrible,  the  power- 
ful and  the  marvellous.  Undoubtedly  within  its  own  limits, 
embracing  as  it  did,  in  its  elements,  the  four  proudest  forms 
of  earth  and  air,  the  eagle,  the  ox,  the  lion,  and  man,  it  va- 
lied,  according  as  the  poet  intioduced  it  in  his  imagery,  (m- 
art.  could  mould  it  into  its  own  shapes.  The  Arabick  tradi- 
tions also  mention  respecting  the  Cherubim  of  the  ark,  that 
they  were  a  winged  being  in  human  form,  with  a  look,  which 
was  dazzling  like  a  flame  ^f  fire,  and  in  time  of  war  sent  a 
tempestuous  wind  upon  the  enemy — a  fable,  the  ground  of 
which  we  may  find  in  Biblical  history. 

A.  But  how  do  you  account  for  the  origin  of  the  first  and 
most  ancient  mythology  of  the  Cherubim  at  the  gates  of  Par- 
adise ? 

E.  Of  this  also  the  same  universal  tradition  gives  a  veiy 
probable  explanation.  That  these  Cherubim  were  stationed 
to  keep  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life,  to  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperides,  is  the  unanimous  report.  That  the  Cherub  of 
the  Orientals  had  his  station  upon  a  mountain,  and  walked 
up  and  down  in  the  midst  of  the  stones  of  fire,  is  the  testimo- 
ny of  Ezechiel,  and  is  confirmed  by  traditions,  which  prevail 
throughoxit  the  East.  They  all  assign  him  his  place  upon  a 
mountain  of  farther  Asia,  behind  which  lies  Paradise,  proba- 
bly in  the  same  region  in  which  Moses  has  placed  his  also.. 
Do  you  know  of  no  other  mythology  which  speaks  of  a  moun- 
tain of  God  ? 

A.     I  know  of  none. 

E.     It  is  known  and  familiar  to  all  the  Eastern  nations 
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from  Thibet  to  the  Red  Sea,  a  mountain  on  which  dwell  the 
Godsy  the  Lahi,  the  Elohim,  the  Demons  and  happy  men,  and 
which  some  few  traditions,  that  have  found  their  way  into 
Hebrew  poetry,  place  toward  the  North.  Who  was  the  king, 
that  in  the  ironical  representation  of  Isaiah  says, 

I  will  ascend  up  into  heaven, 
Above  the  stars  of  God  will  I  exalt  my  th^ne } 
I  will  sit  upon  the  mount  of  the  congregation, 
Upon  the  heights  of  the  North  7 

This  mythology  could  not  have  originated  with  the  Hebrews, 
since  they  have  Sinai  and  Zion,  for  their  holy  mountains ; 
and  you  know,  with  how  much  zeal  Isaiah  exalts  his  holy 
mount  Zion  above  all  the  mountains  of  the  earth.  But  in 
the  discourse  of  Elihu^  God  comes  also  from  the  North  in 
golden  splendour.  He  breaks  forth  from  his  holy  congrega- 
tion, or  assemblage  of  Gods,  as  he  did  to  the  Israelites  from 
Kount  Sinai.  Perhaps  this  mountain  of  the  North  was  the 
6ame  mount  of  the  Cherubim,  on  which  the  King  of  Tyre  in 
Ezechiel  walked  up  and  down  before  the  garden  of  God,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  atones  of  fire. 

A.     And  how  did  the  notion  of  Cherubim  upon  this  daz« 
zling  mountain  originate  ? 

£.  It  was  at  first  undoubtedly*  as  simple  as  the  tradition 
of  Paradise  itself.  Men  were  banished  from  it,  and  a  lofty 
mountain-range  lay  probably  between  them  and  the  happy 
residence  of  their  childhood.  This  too,  abounded  perhaps  in 
wild  animals,  of  which  the  adventurous  wanderers,  who  would  , 
have  searched  out  the  way  thither,  brought  back  marvellous 
and  frightful  tales.  Above,  upon  the  mountain,  hung  the 
thunder-clouds,  or  it  may  be  the  mountain  sent  forth  volcanick 
flame.  These,  mingling  in  the  tale  of  the  wanderer,  would 
naturally  enough  be  combined,  and  thus  form  the  fabulous 

*Thi8  will  be  understood  by  referring  to  the  author's  interpretatibn  of 
Job,  Chap,  zxzrii.  33,  as  given  in  the  fourth  dialogue  p.  87.    Ta. 
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animal,  with  a  flaming  sword*  wbich  turned  erary  way,  ft 
compound  of  many  phantoms.  Or  it  tnay  be,  that,  when  the 
first  men  were  compelled  to  go  out  from  Paradise,  and  caat 
a  look  behind  them,  they  beheld  flames  shooting  here  and 
there,  with  other  dazzling  meteorick  sights,  and  wild  forms  of 
the  brute  creation,  and  thus  received  an  impression,  which 
they  transmitted,  and  which  afterwards,  from  seeing  the 
mountain  and  from  the  tales  of  travellers,  of  adventurers,  and 
poets,  shaped  itself  to  a  creature  of  strange  and  marvellous 
form.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  at  least  no  ground  for 
the  fiction,  that  the  Cherubim  carried  man  from  Paradise,  as 
poets  and  painters  have  sung  and  pictured  it,  God  himself 
removed  them  out  of  the  garden,  and  the  Cherubim  came  as 

its  guardians. 
A.    But  was  not  Elijah  taken  up  to  heaven  by  a  chariot 

and  horses  of  fire  ? 

E.  That  too  was  a  war-chariot,  a  triumphal  car,  not  a 
mythological  thunder-car,  much  less  a  Cherub.  So  Elisha 
understood  it,  who  witnessed  the  phenomenon.  The  import 
of  his  exclamation  was,  "  Thou  hast  been  the  champion  of 
Israel,  his  chariot  and  horse  ;  therefore  also  heroick  and  war- 
like is  thy  ascent,  and  as  a  conqueror  dost  thou  appear  in 
the  heavens."  So  when  the  chariots  of  God  are  said  to  be 
thousands  of  thousands,  the  image  is  taken  from  war  and 
triumphal  chariots,  as  the  whole  Psalm  shows.  God  came 
forth  from  Sinai  to  go  before  Israel,  and  to  conquer  the  land  ; 
the  mountains  tremble,  kings  flee  before  him.  He  divides 
the  spoil,  and  soars  aloft  with  his  chariots ;  he  carries  his 
captives  away  in  triumph,  and  distributes  his  gifts.  It  is 
the  same  representation,  which  we  saw  in  the  imagery  of 
Habakkuk,  and  which,  in  describing  the  conquest  of  the  land 
of  Israel,  is  set  forth  in  the  finest  songs  of  triumph. 

A.     But  what  other  image  do  you  give  me,  as  a  represent- 
ation of  the  thunder  ? 

E.     The  voice  of  a  reproving  father.     This  image  sUll 
presents  itself  to  the  minds  of  all  children,  and  is  found  in 


the  simple  history  itself,  in  which  tlie  thonder-horses  bare 
been  sought.  "  They  heard  the  voice  of  Jehovah  walking  io 
the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day."  Nothing  is  more  proba- 
blcy  than  that  this  voice  was  the  sound  of  thunder,  and  that 
by  this  expression  the  image  was  introduced  and  continued 
in  the  poetry  of  the  !EIebrews.  And  if  so  would  it  not  be 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  an  image,  so  accordant  in  its 
primeval  simplicity  and  artlessness  with  the  child-like  and 
artless  character  of  the  narrative,  and  one  so  complex,  bear- 
ing the  artificial  character  of  a  later  age,  were  used  with 
reference  to  one  and  the  same  thing  ?  I  have  now  exhibited 
to  you,  I  believe,  the  history  of  the  Cherubim,  in  its  origin 
and  progress,  and  with  adequate  proof ;  and  that  is  all  that 
can  be  expected  with  regard  to  a  mythological  conception  in 
poetry  so  ancient.  Read  and  compare,  and  you  will  no  longer 
have  any  doubts  on  the  subject.^  We  see  in  them  mysterious 
and  incomprehensible  creatures,  of  superhuman  wisdom  and 
majestick  form,  bearing  up  the  canopy,  on  which  rested  the 
throne  of  the  Most  High ;  and  by  whom  could  this  be  more 
appropriately  sustained,  than  by  the  symbols  of  all  that  is 
sublime  and  awe-inspiring  on  the  earth,  combined  with  an 
idea  of  the  inconceivable  and  unapproachable,  of  profound 
knowledge,  and  unuttered  wisdom. 

APPENDIX    I. 

Ezechiel's  Vision  Of  God  enthroned  above  the  Cherubim. 

I  looked,  and  lo !  a  whirlwind  from  the  Northf 
Came  sweeping  onward,  a  vast  cloud,  that  rolled 
Its  volumes,  charged  with  gleaming  fire,  along, 
And  cast  its  dazzling  splendours  all  around. 
Now  from  within  shone  forth,  what  seemed  the  glow 

*  See  Appendix  I. 
t  Here  too,  as  in  Job.  zzzvii,  22,  the  vision  of  God  comes  from  the  Northf 
and  probably  also  from  the  mountains  of  the  Gods.  Isa.  xiv.  14.  Ezech. 
zxviii.  14.  Again  in  the  vision  of  Sechariah  vi.  1— -8  the  horses,  which 
have  gone  to  and  fro  throngh  the  earth,  go  towarda  the  North  as  their 
place  of  rest. 
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Of  gold  and  silver,*  molten  in  the  flame, 
And  in  the  midst  thereof  the  form  expressed, 
As  of  a  four-fold  living  thing— a  8hape,t 
That  yet  contained  the  semblance  of  a  man. 
With  four-fold  visage  each,  and  each  four  wings. 
On  upright  limbs  and  cloven  feet  they  stood,! 
And  shone  with  splendour  as  of  burnished  brass. 
Withdrawn  beneath  their  wings,  on  ev«ry  side 
Were  human  hands,  for  each  four-sided  seemed, 
And  four.fold  had  their  faces  and  their  wings. 
Then,  wmg  to  wing,  and  each  to  each  close  joined, 
They  turned  not  in  their  going,  but  went  forth. 
Advancing  each  with  look  and  course  unchanged.!) 

*  Properly  an  amber-coloured  metal,  compounded  of  the  two,of  pee«. 
liar  brilliancy,  and  highly  valued  in  ancient  times,  but  for  which  we  havo 
no  name.    Tr. 

t  In  this  view  I  have  adhered  strictly  to  the  sense  of  Herder,  who  un- 
derstands the  whole  as  one  living  creature.  See  Ezech.  z.  15.  SO.  and 
Gesenius'  Lexicon.      Tr. 

t  In  the  form  of  the  Cherubim,  particularly  in  its  having  the  cloveo 
feet  of  the  ox,  we  cannot  but  recognize  a  resemblance  to  the  sphinx, 
though  this  latter  was  modified  in  accordance  with  the  forms  of  Egyji. 
tian  mythology  and  art.  ^ 

II  An  image  of  the'  omnipresence  of  the  throne  of  Grod,  and  of  the  niu 
returning  progress  of  his  .working  throughout  the  natural  world.  [It 
could  not  of  course  be  understood  from  this,  that  each  face,  or  even  each 
of  the  four-fold  forms  of  the  living  creature,  went  forward  by  itself  in 
such  a  way  as  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other ;  nor  that  there  was  no 
change  of  direction  in  the  motion  of  the  whole.  The  whole  obviously 
nioved  as  one,  and  below  they  are  described  as  going  and  returning. 
The  meaning  then  must  be,  that  each  several  face  looked  constantly  in 
the  same  direction,  and  when  it  advanced  moved  in  a  direct  line  without 
turning.  In  the  lines  following  that,  to  which  this  note  is  attached,  I 
have  exhibited  the  direction  of  the  different  faces  more  distinctively  per- 
haps, than  the  author  intended  to  do.  My  conception  of  the  matter  is, 
that,  as  the  whole  approached  him  from  the  North,  the  human  fac&,  in 
each  of  the  four.fold  forms,  was  directed  towards  the  prophet,  those  of 
the  lion  and  ox,  to  the  right  and  left,  and  the  eagle's  backward,  or  to* 
wards  the  North.  Thus  the  four  human  faces  looked  to  the  South,  those 
pt  the  lion  to  the  East,  and  so  of  the  others,  being  directed  to  the  firar 
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In  aU  the  four.fold.  visaged  four  was  seen 
The  face  of  man ;  the  right  a  lion,  and  an  ox* 
The  left  distinguished*  and  to  all  the  four 
Belonged  an  eagle's  visage.    By  itself 
Distinct,  their  faces  and  their  wings  they  each 
Extended  upward,  joining  thus,  it  seezned. 
Two  wings  for  flight,  while  two  their  bodies  veiled*t 
With  course  direct,  and  forward  each  advanced, 
"Whither  the  spirit  moved  they  went,  nor  ever  turned. 

The  several  living  forms,  like  glowing  coals 
Appeared.  What  seemed  the  flame  of  torches  played 
Between  them,  and  the  dazzling  light  of  Are. 
From  out  the  fire  went  gleaming  lightnings  forth ; 
And  quick,  as  lightnings  flash,  the  living  forms 
Were  here  and  there,  went  forth  and  back  returned.! 

cardinal  points,  and  those  of  the  same  kind  always  to  the  same  point, 
whether  in  motion  or  at  rest.  When  therefore  the  whole  moved  in  the 
direction  of  the  human  face,  it  went  South  without  turning  or  cJMging 
its  direction  ;  but  when  the  whole  went  North,  or  in  the  directidKf  the 
eagle's  face,  the  human  ,mttst  necessarily  move  backwards,  and  so  of 
the  others,  but  each  always  looked  in  the  same  direction,  or  to  the  same 
cardinal  point,  and  went  forward  in  no  other.  This  view  |fl^p  to  me 
to  agree  with  the  original  of  the  tenth  verse,  and  with  the  whole  descrip. 
tion  in  this  chapter  ;  tand  though  in  Ezech.  x.  14.  the  face  of  a  Cherub 
(see  the  following  note)  is  named. as  the  first,  it  seems  probable  at  least 
from  the  context,  that  the  whole  was  seen  in  a  diflferent  direction,  or  to. 
wards  the  East.    Ta.] 

•  What  the  prophet  here  calls  the  face  of^  an  ox,  in  Chap.x*  14.  he 
Cftlls  the  face  of  a  Cherub ;  and  it  was  perhaps  commonly  considered  as 
peculiarly  such,  from  the  fact,  that  the  form  of  the  ox  was  (he  predom. 
inant  one  in  the  whole' composition,  as  the  aspect  of  the  sphinx  shows. 

t  This  veiling  of  their  bodies,  as  appears  from  the  vision  of  Isaiah, 
Chap.  vi.  2.  was  a  symbol  of  their  unworthiness  to  serve  the  Lord  of 
Creation. 

X  I  have  omitted  here  the  description  of  the  wheels  beneath  the  throne, 
as  indeed  they  are  not  fonnd  in  the  description  of  John,  Rev.  iv.  They 
serve  however  to  show,  that  the  Cherubim  did  not  draw  the  throne  of 
the  Divine  Majesty,  as  horses  harnessed  before  it,  but  bore  it  up  as 
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AboTe  their  heads,  high  OTeroirchmg,  seemed 

An  azure  firmament  outspread,  like  clear 

Transparent  crystal,  that  inspired  with  awe. 

Approaching  near  the  firmament,  their  wings, 

Extending  wing  to  wing,  were  upward  spread. 

With  two  they  bore  themseWes  aloft,  with  two 

They  veiled  their  bodies  round.    And  as  they  went, 

I  heard  the  rushing  sound  of  wings,  like  rush 

Of  mighty  waters,  or  the  distant  soufid 

Of  thunder,  the  dread  voice  of  Shaddai.* 

They  went  with  sound  of  tumult,  like  an  host, 

And  when  they  stopped,  they  closed  again  their  wings, 

For  when,  from  the  o*er.arching  firmament] 

Above  a  voice  was  uttered  forth,  they  stood 

With  wings  depending,  and  close  veiled  around. 

And  high  upraised  above  the  firmament 

There  seemed  the  sapphire  splendour  of  a  throne, 

And  on  the  throne  there  sat,  what  seemed  the  form 

Of  man.    It  shone  with  amber  glow  of  gold 

^r    And  silver  intermixed,  as  burning  fire. 

*^     Both  inward  and  without,  and  from  the  loins 
Above  and  underneath  it  seemed  like  fire. 
And  shone  with  radiant  lustre  all  around. 
Jb  shines  the  rainbow  in  the  day  of  rain. 
So  seemed  the  lustre  of  that  radiant  form. 

winged  creatures.  The  Cherubim  and  the  living  wheels  entirely  cor« 
respond  to  each  other,  as  well  in  regard  to  number,  as  to  the  rapiditjr 
and  direction  with  which  they  moved. 

*  Obviously  the  thunder  is  distinguished  from  the  sound  and  still  more 
from  the  essential  being  of  the  Cherubim.  Jt  is  here  introduced  simply 
as  an  image  by  way  of  comparison,  just  as  rushing  waters  and  the  moving 
of  an  army  are  introduced.  It  is  here  called  the  voice  of  Shaddai,  as  it 
generally  is  in  Hebrew  poetry.  Even  when  the  Cherubim  stand  stilly 
and  let  fall  their  wings,  it  thunders  in  the  firmament  above  them.  In 
the  vision  of  John  also,  Rev.  iv.  5.  the  thunder  proceeds  from  the  throne, 
and  they  contribute  nothing  to  it.  They  are  the  bearers  up  of  the  Ma* 
jesty  of  Ood,  the  image  of  all  that  is  majestick  in  his  creation,  serving 
and  unceasingly  praising  him ;  the  symbols  of  hidden  wisdom.  When 
the  seals  of  the  book  are  opened,  (Rev.  vi.)  these  living  creatures  call  to 
the  apostle,  in  vision,  to  come  j&nd  see  what  was  contained  in  the  book« 
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The  aipect  of  JehoTah's  Mijasty 
I  Mw  in  this,  and  fell  upon  my  face 
And  heard  the  Toice  of  one  that  f  pake. 

APPENDIX    II. 

Lamentation  oyer  the  downfall  of  the  King  of  Tyre  under  the  image  of 
a  Cheruh.* 

Oh  thou,  the  crown  of  art,  with  wisdom  filled,t 

And  perfect  in  thy  form,  in  Eden  thou 

Hast  heen,  the  garden  of  the  Elohim. 

With  every  precious  stone  wast  thou  adorned, 

With  ruby,  emerald,  and  the  diamond's  fire, 

With  hyacinth  and  jasper,  onyx  stone, 

And  sapphire,  and  with  gold.    They  welcomed  thee, 

The  day  of  thy  creation,  with  the  voice 

Of  joy  and  praise,  with  drum  and  trumpet's  sound.! 

I  placed  thee  for  the  Cherub,  that  outstretched 

Its  wings,  snd  guarded  Eden ;  thou  didst  stand 

Upon  the  holy  mountain  of  the  Gods, 

The  Elohim,  and  up  and  do¥m  didst  walk 

Amidst  the  stones  of  fire .11    In  all  thy  ways 

*  Ezech.  zxviii.  12.  This  passage  is  an  imitation  of  the  lamentation 
of  Isaiah  over  the  King  of  Babylon,  Isa.  ziv.  2.  a  translation  of  which 
will  be  found  in  one  of  the  subsequent  dialogues.  It  is  placed  here  on 
account  of  the  description  of  the  Cherub,  which  Ezechiel,  according  to 
his  custom  in  using  figurative  language,  has  carried  out  in  detail. 

t  Tyre  was  the  richest  commercial  city  of  its  day,  and  as  the  terms, 
Phoenician  or  Sidonian  work,  was  in  ancient  times  the  common  name 
of  works  of  art,  so  the  object  here  represented  could  not  be  more  affect- 
ingly  bewailed,  than  under  the  form  of  a  rich  and  finished  work  of  art. 

X  Perhaps  this  applies,  as  matter  of  fact,  to  the  beautiful  situation  of 
Tyre,  which  seemed  purposely  designed  for  trade  and  magnificence. 
As  a  figurative  representation,  it  is  a  well-known  custom  of  the  East  to 
accompany  birth.day  and  other  celebrations  of  that  sort,  with  mnsick 
and  sotmd  of  kettle-drums. 

1 1  know  not  whether  these  stones  of  fire,  or  glowing  stones,  are  to  be 
considered  precious  stones,  or  whether  they  are  something  accompany- 
ing the  flame  of  the  sword,  that  turned  every  way.  I  could  wish,  that 
the  mjTthology  of  this  mountain  of  the  Gods  were  explained  by  more  nu. 
merons  traditions,  and  hope  it  may  be  so  hereafter. 
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Hast  thou  been  unpoUntiBd,  from  the  day 
Of  thy  creation,  till  trantgreMion  now 
Ib  found  in  thee.    By  all  thy  merchandise 
Hast  thou  been  filled  with  violence  and  fraud, 
And  therefore  Will  I  thrust  thee,  as  profane, 
From  out  the  mdUntain  of  the  Elohim. 
Thee,  the  protecting  Cherub,  I  destroy. 
And  cast  thee  from  amidst  the  stones  of  fire. 
Thine  heart  was  lifted  up  with  ornaments 
Of  beauty,  by  the  brightness  of  thy  form 
Wast  thou  despoiled  of  wisdom ;  therefore  now 
Will  I  reject  and  throw  thee  to  the  ground, 
And  make  of  thee  a  gazing-stock  for  kings.* 
By  all  thy  many  crimes,  and  by  the  fraud 
Of  traffick  in  thy  merchandise,  hast  thou 
With  shame  defiled  the  glory  of  thy  name  ; 
And  from  thy  bosom  shall  go  forth  a  fire,  t 
That  shall  devour  thee.    Thou  shalt  be  but  dust 
o  And  ashes,  in  the  sight  of  all,  that  look 
Upon  thee.    They  among  the  nations  round. 
That  know  thy  greatness,  with  astonishment 
Shall  see  thy  downfall.    Thou  hast  been  the  pride 
Of  earth,  but  henceforth  shalt  thou  be  no  more. 

APPENDIX    III. 

Description  of  the  thunder .t 

*  In  imitation  of  Isaiah,  ziv.  16. 

t  Perhaps  this  trait  also  in  the  picture  of  the  Cherub  has  reference  to 
the  devouring  flame,  that  turned  every  way.  It  is  the  way  of  Ezechiel 
to  fill  up  his  pictures  even  to  the  minutest  point.  The  fire  of  the  Cherub, 
if  such  be  the  meaning,  is  here  turned  against  himself. 

t  Ps.  xviii.  This  is  introduced  here  to  illustrate  the  mythology  of  the 
thunder  and  of  the  Cherubim.  The  whole  movement  of  the  Psalm  is 
beautiful.  David,  in  imminent  danger  of  death,  calls  upon  God,  and  his 
cry  is  heard  without  delay.  God  delivers  him  by  means  of  a  thunder- 
storm, perhaps  in  the  midst  of  battle,  from  death  and  from  his  enemies. 
That  death  is  represented  here,  as  a  hunter  with  nets  and  cords,  is  well 
known.  The  other  images,  of  the  rivers  of  Belial,  and  the  kingdom  of 
the  dead,  will  be  explained  in  the  following  dialogue. 
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f      » 
The  floodf  of  d6«lb>eiieoinfpaMed'me« 

T^e  riven  of  Belial  filled^  me^wkl^dreftd.    •    •  ^ 

Around  me  were  the  cords  of  the  grave,* 

The  snares  of  death  ^6re  before  me. 

In  my  distress  I  said  I  will  call  on  the  Lord» 
And  unto  my  God  will  I  cry  aloud. 
He  will  hear  me  from  his  palace, 
My  strong  cry  shall  ceaohhis  ear. 

Then  the  earth  shook  and  trembled, 
The  foundations  of  the  mountains  moved, 
And  were  shaken,  because  he  was  wroth.     • 
There  went  up  smoke  out  of  his  nostrils  ;t 

*The  expression  "cords  of  the  grsvo"  ie^uffieiestlf  harsh,  but  could 
not  well  be  softened  without  losing  the  personification,  whieh  Herder 
intended  to  exhibit.  (See  the  previous  note.)  '  Fidelity  seemed  to  re- 
quire,  that  I  should  exhibit  this,  though  I  likobettef  in  regard  to^  the 
sense  of  the  original,  the  opinion  of  De  Wette,  that  no  personification 
was  intended.    Tr. 

t  A  tempest,  perhaps  accompanied  by  an  earthquake,  is  here  pictured 
forth  with  all  its  striking  phenomena.  The  earth  shaket;  The  smoke 
goes  forth  from  his  nostrils,  that  is  (v.  16.)  the  violent  wind  loaded  with 
vapour,  which  precedes  the  tem.pest;  now  the  liglitnings  commence  ;  the 
heavens  become  darker  and  more  depressed,  and  seem  to  sink  towards 
the  earth ;  the  storm  sweeps  along  with  increasing  fury ;  the  darkness 
becomes  intense,  interrupted  only  by  the  lightning's  fiash.  At  length 
^  the  loud  thunders  are  heard,  the  lightnings  are  redoubled,  and  shoot 
forth  in  all  directions,  speeding  themselves  onward.  All  this,  in  its  sev- 
eral  successive  traits,  is  clothed  in  continuous  mythological  imagery. 
The  ruler  of  the  tempest  casts  forth  in  his  wrfith,  smoke  from  his  nos. 
trils,  and  then  fire  from  his  mouth,  by  which  the  icy  arch  of  heaven  is 
made  to  glow  like  burning  coals.  Now  he  incUneis  the  canopy  of  the 
heavens,  aa  it  were,  towards  the  earth,  wraps  himself  in  the  darkness  of 
night,  and  shoots  forth  his  arrows,  hurls  abroad  his  ligbtaings,  and  wings 
them  with  speed.  In  this  rich  imagery,  by  whieh.  the  thunder  is  repre. 
sented,  the  Cherub  is  no  more  than  a  correspondent  to  the  wings  of  the 
storm,  as  the  parallelism  shows,  fie  is  merely  the  vehicle,  on  which 
God  moves,  just  as  he  is  often  said  to  move  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
In  this  Psalm,  then,  the  leading  image,  by  which'the  thunder  is  repre- 
seated,  is.  thai,  of  the  yoifta.  of  an.  angry  and  tepvoviBg  ^6od^--«  figure, 
that  in  die.g9tli  Psalnkiafaafcoocuwuifn-tim— t^-  '  -  - 
14 
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Fire  from  his  mouth  deyoured  mmuodt 
Coals  were  kindled  before  it. 

He  bowed  the  heavens  and  came  down, 
Darkness  was  under  his  feet, 
He  rode  upon  a  Cherub  and  did  tty. 
He  flew  on  the  wings  of  the  stortn. 

Now  he  wrapped  himself  in  darkness, 
Clouds  on  clouds  enclosed  him  round. 
At  the  brightness  before  him  the  clouds  vanished, 
HaiLstones  fell,  and  coals  of  fire. 

The  Lord  thundered  in  the  heavens, 
The  Highest  uttered  forth  his  voice, 
There  were  hail-stones  and  coals  of  fire. 
Then  he  shot  forth  his  arrows  aronnd^  / 

Redoubled  his  lightnings,  and  sped  them  forward* 
The  depths  of  the  sea  were  laid  open. 
The  foundations  of  the  earth  revealed. 
At  the  reproving  voice  of  the  Lord, 
At  the  blast  of  the  breath  of  his  nostrils. 

He  reached  down  from  on  high. 
And  took  hold  upon  me  ; 
From  deep  waters  he  drew  me  (qrtb. 
And  freed  me  from  my  strong  enemies. 
From  foes,  that  were  too  powerful  for  me. 

APPENDIX    IV. 

The  Voice  of  Jehovah.* 

Give  to  Jehovah,  ye  Vorshippers  of  idols. 
Give  to  Jehovah  honour  and  power. 
Give  to  Jehovah  the  glory  of  his  name, 
Worship  Jehovah,  arrayed  in  his  Majesty. 

The  voice  of  Jehovah  is  above  the  water8,t 

•  Ps.  zzix. 

t  The  parallelism  shows  that  these  waters  are  not  the  Mediterranean* 
Sea  but  the  waters  of  heaven-^e  dense  rain^slouds.    In  the  sequel  it 
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The  God  of  glory  thunders  on  high. 
Jehovah  thunders  upon  the  great  waters* 
The  Toice  of  Jehovah  sounds  with  might, 
The  Toico  of  Jehovah  sounds  with  mi^esty. 

The  voice  of  Jehovah  shivers  the  cedars, 

Jehovah  shivers  the  cedars  of  Lebanon. 

He  makes  them  to  skip  like  a  calf, 

Lebanon  and  Sirion  like  a  young  oz  of  the  desert.* 

The  voiee  of  Jehovah  scattereth  the  flames, 
The  voice  of  Jehovah  shaketh  the  desert, 
Jehovah  shaketh  the  desert  of  Kadesh. 
The  voice  of  Jehovah  maketh  the  hinds  bring  fbrth» 
And  layeth  the  forest  bare  of  its  leaves. 

Jehovah  sitteth  and  poureth  out  the  floods, 
Jehovah  is  enthroned  as  a  king  forever. 

will  be  shown  why  Jehovah  is  specially  represented  as  the  God  of  thun^ 
der.  That  this  Psalm  is  a  continuous  description  of  a  tempest  is  toa 
clear  to  be  disputed. 

*  A  wild  animal  of  th«  ox  kind  resembling  the  buffalo.    TKx 


DIALOGUE    VII. 

Tradition  of  the  origin  of  man.    Name  talteh  from  tlie  notibnt  of  his 
tendency  to  dissolutioH,  biS'.feebleBese,  and  relation  to  the  earth. 
Elegy  of  Job  on  the  destiny  of  man^    Of  the  breath  of  God,  as  the 
sensuous  image  of  power,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed.    Hymn  on  the 
strength  and  Godlike  character  of  human  nature.    Sublinie  foreto- 
kening of  the  same  in  the  creation.    From  what  conception  can  Epic 
poetry  impart  to  human  iifitttro,<iB  .k8^b|r0ici^|<«i»4i  tf  iiritttal  relations, 
ideal  elevation  and  dignity  7 '>  iSoWflirlMfr^^^oetryfof  th^  Bible  de- 
▼eloped  this  ?    Whether  thi&.coneeittioilt  be  jteei  pUfa.  Iind  divine  ? 
Why  the  mor&l  sentiments  ol'  the  ^ariicist-ttinfea'  and  ihe  poetical  ex- 
pression  of  them  rausjirhave  inmediattf  relerieBOto  ^  God^    The  useful 
effect,  which  this  produced.    Whence  the  conception  of  a  kingdom  of 
the  dead  originated;  iBIegy  eiMio^rattig'ill/iHWti^ttftof^Jt  i*  al  variance 
with  the  immortality  oft^'doolf  dr' rativM  pr^iKippovee  it.  •  Poetical 
view  of  places  of  burial,  and  of  the  life  of  those  entombed  in  them, 
."PoBtisalr  flfefcHpdflin  bffAm  h»iigfdbiiyof  the  lAiMddi  hitt<>Aig<tht^£leb¥ew9, 
o«Celtsv  imd  other  !miti«f».    Whenee^  pHAkifbly  M-tginated^fbe  -  lidtion  of 
giants  in  the  Oriental  kingdom  of  the  dead  ?    WHy**#l1»fe  Wi^^dOma 
and  cities  sleepin ijLr,,Of Bili«j^4lio]Uin||^Qfct]M's1ndc«r,imd)4f/8 
his  palace  or  kingdom.    What  images  has  this  representation  furnish- 
ed  for  the  New  Testament?    The  influence  of  this  conception  on  the 
minds  of  men.    Language  of  God  on  the  subject  of  immortality  in  na- 
ture — in  revelation.    Translation  of  Enoch.    Whether  it  is  a  frag- 
ment of  poetry — a  reflection  awakened  by  his  premature  death.     Re- 
ception  of  the  patriarchs  into  the  unseen  world,  as  the  true  friends  of 
God.    Impression  producecl  by  the  conception  of  the  congregation, 
the  kingdom  of  the  fathers.    Two  Psalms  with  ^heir  explanation. 
That  the  16th  Psalm  was  by  David,  and  contains  the  notion  of  an 
eternal  dwelling  in  the  presence  of  God.    Whether  the  Israelites 
borrowed  or  derived  from  the  Egyptians  the  representation  of  the 
Islands  oi  the  blessed.    Origin  of  the  notion  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead.    Appendix  containing  a  description  of  the  kingdom  of  the  dead, 
as  represented  by  Job,  an  Arabick  Song  of  consolation  respecting  the 
condition  of  one  deceased,  and  a  designation  of  the  probable  course, 
in  which  the  Hebrew  notions  of  the  state  of  the  dead  were  unfolded. 

A  cousiderable  time  intervened,  before  these  eonversations 
were  resumed.     Alciphron  had  lost  his  best  friend  by  death, 
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mod  his  mind  was'oppreaied  with  gloomy  feelingf.  At  length 
daring  an  evening  walk,  while  the  setting  sun  was  beauti^ 
fully  exhibiting  the  daily  repeated  image  of  our  own  depart- 
ure, he  began  again,  after  some  other  conversation,  with  a 
subdued  and  melancholy  tone  as  follows. 

Alcifhron.  You  have  forgotten,  Euthyphron,  the  beauti- 
ful tradition  of  the  origin  of  man,  with  which  is  so  nearly 
associated  his  whole  earthly  destiny — earth  to  earth.  From 
this  Adam  came  forth,  and  to  this  he  returned,  into  the  bo- 
som of  the  mother  that  bore  him.  Earth  to  earth  !  is  re-echo- 
ed from  the  whole  life  of  man.  I  seem,  even  now,  to  hear 
it  reflected  in  the  hollow  sound  of  the  last  sod  of  earth  thrown 
upon  the  grave  of  my  friend,  and  I  have  recently  found  a 
melancholy  pleasure  in  reading  many  of  these  Oriental  po- 
ems, for  which  formerly  I  had  no  relish.  All  the  terms,  by 
which  man  is  here  designated,  are  indicative  of  nothingness 
and  decay.  He  is  a  clayey  tabernacle,  which  moths  and  worms 
are  incessantly  destroying  ;  a  Hower,  which  the  wind  passeth 
over  and  it  is  gone,  or  which  the  sun  shines  upon  and  it  is 
withered.  Perhaps  no  poetry  has  represented  the  images  of 
this  perishable  and  shadowy  character  of  man  in  so  touching 
a  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  they  all  flow  naturally  out  of 
the  radical  forms  of  the  language,  as  if  they  were  the  ori- 
ginal conceptions  of  the  character  and  destiny  of  the  race. 

Is  it  a  pleasure  for  thee  to  oppress. 
Thus  to  disparage  the  work  of  thy  hands  ? 
Consider  yet,  I  beseech  thee, 
That  thou  hast  formed  me  as  clay, 
That  I  must  soon  return  to  the  dust. 

Permit  me,  in  this  tranquil  evening  twilight,  when  the  sun, 
the  task-master  of  our  earthly  labour,  is  sinking  beneath  the 
horizon,  and  all  creatures  seem  to  be  enjoying  their  release 
from  an  oppressive,  but  vain  and  unsatisfying  toil  after  the 
perishable  objects  of  sense,  permit  me  to  read  to  you  an  ele- 
14* 
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gy»  which  I  have  iieviffdB|fself^sd^6«ply^*k  ai  Bof». .  Jd^ 
waa  a  great  and  phileaopbidc  |K>et  .  He  undentoodwhaaalw 
life  of  man  is.  and  what  it  m  not»  and  what  we  have. to  hope^ 
for  in  the  end. 

Qath  not  man  the  task  of  a  senrant  on  earth  ? 

Are  not  hie  days  the  days  of  an  hireling  ? 

Ab  the  servant  longeth  for  the  shade. 

And  the  hirriing  kioheth  for  Ma  reward^ 

So  to  me  hare  evil  months  fallen. 

And  wearisome  nights  been  counted  out  to 

When  I  lay  myself  down,  I  say 

When  shall  I  rise  again  ? 

The  night  is  irksome  to  me, 

I  am  wearied  with,  restless  dreams, 

Till  the  dawning  of  the  morning. 

My  flesh  is  clothed  with  worms  and  dacay^ 

My  skin  becometh  closed  and  healed  up. 

But  breaketh  forth  again  in  new  sorep. 

My  days  have  flown,  and  are  passed  away 

Swifter  than  a  weaver's  shuttle. 

They  failed  when  hope  was  gone. 

Oh !  remember,  that  my  life  is  a  breath. 
Mine  eyes  shall  never  turn  back 
To  see  good  upon  the  earth. 
The  eye,  that  seeketh,  shall  not  find  me, 
Thine  eye  will  seek  me,  but  I  am  no  more. 

As  a  cloud  wasteth  and  vanisheih  away. 
So  man  goeth  down  to  the  grave* 
And  cometh  up  again  no  more. 
He  retumeth  not.  into  his  houae. 
And  the  place  of  him  dwelling 
Shall  know  him  no  more  forever. 
Therefore  will  I  not  refrain  my  mftith, 
I  will  speak  in  the  anguish  of  my  spirit, 
I  will  cry  out  in  the  bitterness  of  my  souk 
Anr  I  the  river  and  its  crocodile, 
*  Tbai'thott  f attest  a  watch  over  me  T 
If  I  my.iQIibcKl  ahall  comfi»it  ma» 
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'     Iff  cqi«Ak:s]MU  i«UeYo  «ir«ornmr, 
Then  thou  scarest  me  with  dreamf , 
And  terrifiest  me  with  yisions, 
So  that  my  aoal  chooseth  death, 
Death,  rather  than  this  frail  body. 

I  am  weaiy  of  tile,  I  would  not  Iito  dwayt. 
Let  me  alone,  ibr  my  days  are  ranity. 
What  is  man,  that  he  is  so  great  to  thee, 
And  thou  settest  thine  heart  towards  him  ?  , 
That  thou  visitest  him  every  morning, 
And  provest  him  every  moment  ? 
How  long  wilt  thou  not  look  away  from  me, 
Nor  let  me  rest,  till  I  draw  my  breath  7 
H^ve  I  sinned ;  what  did  I  against  thee  ? 
Oh  thou,  that  lookest  upon  men, 
That  thou  settest  me  as  a  mark  for  thee, 
And  makest  me  a  burthen  to  myself. 
Why  wilt  thou  not  forget  my  transgression, 
And  suffer  my  gttilt  to  go  into  oblivion  ? 
For  in  a  moment  I  lie  down  in  the  dust. 
In  the  morning  thou  seekest  me,  and  I  am  not. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  man — earth  to  earth  !  the  first  and  obIj 
oracle  of  God  respecting  our  destiny.  What  will  a  taberi^a- 
cle  of  clay,  in  which  a  fleeting  breath  sports  itself,  in  its  pride 
ask  more  ? 

EuTHTPHRON.  But  ^ou  forget,  my  friettd,  that  this  taber- 
nacle of  clay  is  ensouled  by  the  breath  of  Jehovah.  In  the 
inspiration  of  God  is  imbreathed  the  spirit  of  immortality, 
and  of  all  living  energies.  Have  you.ni^ver  remarked  the 
representations  of  similar  origin,  wiiieh  Bsoribe  to  the  breath 
of  God  all  the  powers  and  mifscles  of  thought,  and  of  a  will 
of  Godlike  energy,  nay,  as  the  word  of  truth  itself  declares, 
the  imparting  of  a  divine  spirit  and  of  a  Godlike  faith  ? 
Your  grief  has  led  you  to  contemplate  one  aspect  only  of 
human  destiny ;  the  other  is  presented  in  the  poetry  of  th* 
Hebrews  with  no  less  foc^e  and  clearness. 

A.    With  force,  do  you  say  ?    What  is  a  breath  ?    Tou 
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would  not  look  kere  for  the  metaphysical  soul  of  our  phi- 
lotophers  ? 

E.  Most  certainly  not,  nor  an  analysis  of  its  faculties 
according  to  our  methods*  But  the  essential,  the  eternal  in 
its  substance,  that  it  came  from  God  and  returns  to  him,  that 
i^.its  perishable  tabernacle  it  puts  forth  divine  energies,  and 
proceeds  in  a  special  manner  from  the  word,  from  the  breath 
of  the  mouth  of  God,  this  is  clearly  and  fully  expressed  in 
this  language  and  poetry, 

A.  Hardly  so !  for  how  late  was  all  this  thought  of.  In 
a  book*  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  captivity  we  are 
first  told,  that  the  breath  returns  to  God,  who  gave  it ;  and 
there  it  is  plainly  a  sentiment  of  Chaldee  philosophy  super- 
added to  the  simple  traditions  of  antiquity.  In  the  account 
of  Adam,  in  Job,  in  the  Psalms,  there  is  nothing  of  it. 

£•  Will  you  not  ei^amine  more  carefully  these  concep- 
tions of  the  immortality  of  man,  of  his  weakness  and  his 
strength,  especially  in  regard  to  the  peculiar  notion,  that  his 
soul  is  the  breath  of  God.  I  think  you  must  hare  overlooked 
many  things,  or  suffered  yourself  to  be  led  away  by  novel 
opinions  ;  and  sqrely  the  matter  is  too  important,  and  too 
deeply  concerns  our  humanity,  lo  be  lightly  disposed  of. 

The  spirit  of  God  bloweth  upon  me, 

The  breath  of  the  Almighty  giveth  me  life. 

My  coaDtenance  is  as  thine  before  Gocli 

I  also  am  formed  out  of  the  clay-— 

— So  long  as  a  breath  is  in  me, 

And  the  spirit  of  God  in  my  nostrils. 

My  lips  shall  not  speak  wickedness^  *>- 

Nor  my  tongue  utter  calumny.-*- 

Is  this  feebleness  or  strength  ?  ^ 

A.     The  highest  degree  of  force  in  words. 

£.  And  among  the  Orientals  a  word  is  the  utterance  of 
thought,  of  will,  of  all  the  inward  energies  of  the  soul.  It 
was  early  remarked,  how  great  a  mystery  is  involved  in  the 

*  Ecclesiastes,  zii.  7f 


estteutas  ;  tbftt  i9iiit^  sofil  thinks,  and  otbQvs<tA«lertlftnd  and 
listen  to  it  werelir  by  niean»  of  the  breii^  of  tbe  mouths  T« 
God  himself  nothing  could  be  ascribed,  it  would  seem,  more 
powerful  tbas'  a.  word,  a  breatb<  It »  <»ompared  .to  the  flame 
of  fire,  to  the  hammer  which  breaks  ^be  rbck  in  pieces. 
When  all  things- laiY,  the'breath  of  Qod  still  endures  and  is 
still  efficient — efficient  as  wind,  reviving  as  rain  that  de- 
scends  and  imparts  life  and  fertility.    . 

A.  That  is  the  breatbof  Qod  in  n^tpre,  the  immediate 
working  of  his  omnipotent  will-»*but  the  breath  of  God  in 
man  ? 

E.  He  too,  man  himself  is  mighty,  because  he  partakes 
of  a  divine  inspiration  ;  so  that  flesh,  and  spirit,  i,  e.  human 
weakness,  ajad  Godlike  energy^  are  placed  i  in  continual  con- 
trast.— Recollect  an- expreattOB,!' which  we  find  even  before 
the  flood,  and  in  the- mouth  of  God  himself. 

My  spirit  shall  not  always 
ContioDola  «ot  in  BX6n« 
For,  they  are  flesh. 

Observe  too,  how  their  fleshly  nature,  by  a  general  corruption 
of  manners,  shows  its  character  especially  iti  sensuality  and 
imbecility.  Nay,  go  back  to  the  first  representation  of  man, 
with  which  God  introduces  him  into  the  world.  He  was  to 
be  an  image  of  the  Elohim,  a  visible  manifestation  of  their 
invisible  powers^  disposing  and  ruling  like  theni,  and  in  their 
stead.  Let  me  too,  since  you  have  heen  gratified  with  an 
elegy  on  the  weakness  of  man,  repeat  to  you  a  Psalm*  de- 
scriptive of  his  dominion  and  power  ;  a  Psalm,  which  in  the 
prattling  of  infants  establishes  for  God  a  strong  hold  of  ad- 
miration and  praise,  at  which  every  enemy  falls  prostrate ; 
a  Psalm,  which  crowns  man  with  the  dignity  and  majesty  of 
the  angels,  as  a  God  of  this  lower  world,  as  a  triumphant 
rnler  over  all  thie  works  of  Jehovah,  which  lie  prostrate  at  his 

•  Pi.  viii. 


(eH.  It  18  worth]|ry  and  might  seen  lAtendcrd/  to  be  uttered 
forth  benetth  the  open  and  wide  expanse  of  the  starry  beaTen,^ 
whicb  is  even  now  outspreading  itself  oit€t  our  heads^ 

Jehoyah,  our  God,  how  ezeellent  if  thy  imbm 
InaUtheeaiA! 
Thy  praiae  is  sounded  above  the  heaTens.. 

Fron^the  mouth  of  babes  and  sueklinga 
Hast  thou  prepared  a  strong  hold  of  praise 
Against  thy  foe;  at  which  he  is  prostrate* 

If  then  I  look  at  thy  heayens, 
At  these,  the  work  of  thy  fingers. 
The  moon,  and  the  stars,  which  thou  hast  ordained    ^ 

What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him. 
The  son  of 'man,  that  thou  visiteet  him, 
In  rank,  thou  hast  placed  him  nearest  the  Elohim^ 
Thou  hast  crowned  him  with  honour  and  majesty, 
Hast  made  him  lord  of  all  thy  works,^ 
Hast  placed  all  things  under  his  feet. 

His  are  the  herds  of  sheep  and  ozen^ 
The  beasts  of  the  field  are  his.  also. 
The  fowls  of  heaven,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
And  whatever  passeth  the  paths  of  the  seas^ 
Qh  Lord,  our  God,  how  ezc^Uent  is  thy  Qam^ 
In  all  th,o  earth  [ — 

Carrj  back  now  this  Pindarick  song  of  praise  into  the  historj 
of  the  creation,  from  which  it  was  taken,  and  with  what 
majesty  does  mau  appear! — When  all  else  is  created,  God 
pauses,  as  it  were,  takes  counsel  with  himself,  and  seems  to 
bring  forth  the  form  of  man,  as  from  his  own  heart.  The 
yet  uncrowned  creation  stands  atilU  t^pd  wait?  for  it9  visible 
God,  and  creator.  If  we  were  to  form  a  representation  of 
man  in  the  style  of  genuine  epick  dignity,  and  elevation,, 
from  what  more  lofty  and  comprehensive  idea  could  it  pro> 
ceed  ? 

A*     Hebrew   poetry  however  has  not  furnished  such  9l 
representation. 
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&.  To  f'urnish  such  in  the  worldly  sense  of  poetical 
representation,  was  not  its  purpose ;  since  man  has  provided 
himself  with  this,  in  manifestations  of  both  g€x>d  and  evil. 
What  have  not  men  done  npon  the^  earth,  in  works  of  art,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  power  ?  What  have  they  not  attained  ? 
To  what  haye  they  not  aspired  ?  What  a  splendid  and  lofly 
theme  is  presented  to  the  poet9  who  would  merely  celebrate 
this  historically,  in  its  leading  and  most  important  foH*  t 
and  that  whether  he  sung  the  triumphs  of  the  spirit  of  man 
in  the  inventions  of  science  and  art,  or  the  operations  of  his 
hand,  the  deeds  of  his  almost  omnipotent  will. — But,  as  was 
remarked  before,  it  was  not  the  aim  of  this  poetry  to  carry 
out  the  ideal  of  man  in  a  physical,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense. 
How  sublime  and  beautiful  are  the  conceptions,  which  it  has 
drawn  from  the  image  of  God  in  the  human  form,  and  ezhi> 
bited  through  the  Old  and  New  Testament !  Son  of  God  was 
predicated  of  Adam  ;  friend  of  God,  of  Enoch,  of  Abraham, 
and  the  most  favoured  of  the  patriarchs.  A  second  Adam 
appeared,  to  exhibit,  and  to  verify  to  his  brethren  the  true 
form  and  character  of  a  son  of  Jehovah,  to  build  up  the 
human  race  to  this  idea  in  all  worth  and  perfection  of  being. 
It  seems  to  me,  there  is  no  purer  and  more  sublime  conception 
of  the  ultimate  end  and  aim  of  the  being  of  man  in  either 
the  poetry  or  prose  of  all  other  nations* 

A.  If  only  it  be  not  too  pure,  and  too  lofty  for  our  com* 
prehension !  What  know  we  of  God  ?  and  how  can  men 
imitate  God,  unless  he  humbles  himself  below  the  proper 
powers  of  his  being  ?  The  view,  which  we  take  of  our  des- 
tination, and  of  our  duty,  must  be  human,  not  divine. 

£«  The  moral  views  exhibited  here  unite  both  ;  for  yoU 
just  now  observed,  that  the  weakness  and  abasement  of  man, 
was  pictured  in  it  with  no  less  truth.  In  relation  to  our 
bodies  we  cannot  be  the  sons  of  God  according  to  the  pure 
conceptions  of  the  East,  for  God  has  no  outward  figure,  and 
we  are  formed  of  the  earths    But  his  finger  has  fashioned  us ; 
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and  th^  ibps^  of  Jeik^Tfeh-  have  movedy  as'  it  tk^erei  over  the 
OMMitb  and  oouBtananoe  of*timn>w>th  a  breaHiiiif  ^efkifidtfesd 
and  love.  There «tbey  etil*!  move  and 'breathe  «ponn8  }4m  in 
the  animated. ocmntenance  the  Spirit  of  God  n&  visibte.  In 
poetry 9  wJiiek  does  not  overlook  •  the  weaknesa  of -man/  in 
order  vainly  to  ascribe  to  him  the  selAsnfficiefiicy'and  indepen- 
dence of  a  divine  being,  but  which  at  the  same  time  i^^'iftft 
seduced 'by  his  weakness  to  deny  his  real  dignfty*  ami' faft^ 
destination ;  in  this  appears  a  child  of  God  ibi'med  for  etermty^ 
biit  yet  a^  feeble  and  a  mortal  child. 

A.  Yes,  truly  a  child!  for  the  poetry  and  morals  of  this 
people  are  extremely  child-like.  -Ali  their  conceptions  are 
referred  back  to  God,  and  every  thing  is  >  derived  from  the 
will  of  God,  so  as  at  length  mast  enfeeble  the  wiH  of  man, 
as  well  as  .his  powers  of  research.  It  becomes  a  blind  or 
fanatick  devotion,  hi  short,  Islamism. 

E. 

Can  the  papyrus  grow  up  without  sap? 
The  wat^er  lily  increase  withom  moisture  ?  - 
It  is  yet  greep,  and  has  not  ^een  cat  down, 
But  while  all  else  flourishes,  it  winters  away. 
So  is  the  course  of  all,  that  forget  God, 
The  hope  of  the  ungodly  shall  perish. 
That  is  cut  off  in  which  he  trusted. 
His  confidence  is  the- spider's  web.  ^ 
Srhe  leans  upon  her  house,  it  \ffill  jaot  iptimd, 
She  holds  fast  to  it,  but  it  cannot  ebdare. 
So  he  stands  green  and  fresh,  at  early  dawn. 
And  sends  forth  his  branches  in  the  garden, 
'He  entwines  the  rock  with  his  roots, 
They  encompass  the  whole  wall;     - 
At  once  .ke  isaway^lEOia^fafiaipUce,   • 
Which  says  to  him  V  X  nflvei  saW,  theei? 

A.    You  bave  given , rpe  ,a.  prQlonged  imagfi^  bwt  m>  answer. 
E.    The  picture  itself  4?  an  ans]ii^i>>  -Poetry  without:  God 
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18  a  showy  papyras  without  moisture  ;  every  system  of  morab 
without  him,  is  a  mere  parasitical  plant.  It  makes  a  flowery 
display  in  fine  words,  and  sends  forth  its  branches  here  and 
there;  nay,  it  insinuates  itself  into  every  weak  spot  and  crevice 
of  the  huma^  soul ;  but  the  sun  rises,  and  it  vanishes.  The 
man  that  invented  it  himself  denies  it,  and  its  place  and  condi- 
tion are  no  where  known*  Yet  I  would  not  by  this,  detract 
any  thing  from  the  worth  of  psychological  investigations,  or 
even  descriptions  ;  but  the  first,'  the  most  ancient  and  child-like 
poetry  and  morals,  could  not  be  psychology,  otherwise  it 
would  forqver  remain  a  labyrinth  of  dark  sayings.  What  was 
admitted  with  regard  to  the  poetry  of  nature,  holds  still  more 
in  regal d  to  the  ethical  poetry  of  the  most  ancient  times  ;  the 
idea  of  God  must  give  it  intelligibility  and  simplicity,  feeling 
and  dignity.  The  child  is  directed  by  the  word  of  his  father/ 
the  son  is  formed  by  the  modes  of  thinking,  and  character  of 
the  author  of  his  existence.  The  fear  of  God,  which  admits 
not  a  spirit  of  argumentation,  was  here  also  the  beginning  of 
human  wisdom. 

A.  For  the  beginning  it  was  well,  and  helped  him  on  his 
way.  But  why  must  it  always  accompany  him  ?  It  hold^ 
him  perpetually  in  leading  strings,  and  the  child  never  learns 
to  go  alone.  Must  not  this  be  the  case  in  the  East  ?  From 
the  childish  habits  and  feelings  transmitted  from  the  prime- 
val world,  come  the  burdensome  and  slavish  Mosaick  ceremo- 
nial, and  instead  of  the  human  spirit's  elevating  itself,  it  sank 
still  lower.  Why  was  this,  but  because  it  always  looked  to 
God  with  a  slavish  fear,  and  n^ver  learned  to  know  its  own 
powers  ?  *      ^ 

£.     What  occasioned  the  Mosaick  ceremonial,  we  shall 

learn  in  its  proper  time,  and  will  transfer  no  later  notions  to 

a  period,  when  milk  and  honey  yet  flowed  for  the  child-like 

capacity  of  man  in  morals  also.    For  the  child  it  is  well, 

iriien  it  follows  implicitly  the  instruction  of  the  father.    In 

the  ethical  poetry  of  the  Orientals  the  idea  of  God  is  the 
16 
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MA  IB  the  firmament,  which  illuminates  the  whole  faoiiaoa 
of  human  existenee,  and  even  at  a  late  period  marked,  with, 
its  clear  and  distinct  radiance,  the  dial  plate  of  particular 
relations  and  duties.  To  us  of  the  present  day,  thissun  seems 
too  burning  and  oppressive ;  then  its  light  was  indispensable  ; 
for  this  simple,  child-like  morality,  enforced  by  reverence  for 
the  Divine  Being,  and  wholly  derived  from  him^  was  to  guide 
the  nations  of  the  earth  in  the  way,  and  must  therefore  be  im« 
parted  to  them  with  a  character  thus  child-like,  simple,  rigid,, 
and  elevated.  Both  in  this,  and  the  future  world,  God  was 
here  represented  as  the  guide  and  father  of  men»  -^ 

A<  In  the  future  world  too  ?  There  we  come  upon  the 
subject  of  which  we  at  first  intended  [to  speak.  At  how 
late  a  period  then,  let  me  remark,  and  how  gradually,  from 
what  trifling  considerations,  and  these  mostly  inferences, 
which  infer  too  much,  and  proofs,  which  prove  too  much, 
nay,  from  blind  wishes,  and  obscure  presentiments,'ha8  man's 
hope  of  immortality  been  produced  1  Adam  was  earth,  and 
knew  of  no  immortality.  He  saw  Abel  lying  in  blood  ;  the 
first  death  was  bewailed,  although  there  was  no  dead  to  be- 
wail,— yet  no  angel  came  to  comfort  the  mourners  with  the 
least  hope  of  immortality.  His  soul  was  in  the  blood,  and 
was  poured  out  upon'  the  earth ;  thence  it  cried  towAxds 
heaven,  and  was  buried  with  the  blood.  Such  was  the  faith 
of  the  first  world,  and  even  after  the  fiood.*  The  fathers 
fell  asleep,  and  their  life  was  ended.  Their  age  is  named, 
and  nothing  more  ;  or  they  are  gathered  to  their  fathers,  that 
is,  to  the  grave.  This  was  in  time  shaped  into  a  realm  of 
shades.  But  read,  throughout  the  Old  Testament,  the  dark, 
indistinct,  and  disconsolate,  poetical  representations  of  this 
realm  of  shadows — or  permit  me  to  ofier  only  one  of  them  to 
the  remembrance  of  my  deceased  friend.  If  it  were  possible 
for  him^  to  be  about  us,  he  would  surely  now  be  hovering  hen^  ; 
but  even  this  truth-telling  elegy  declares,  that  it  is  impossiblet 
that  there  is  no  rettirh  from  the  dominions  of  the  dead. 

*  Gen.  iz.  4—6. 
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Man,  bora  of  woman, 

IsoffeWdajTSf 

Andftflloftr&able. 

He  Cometh  fohb  asia  flower,  iind  ia  cut  do^n, 

He  fleflth  »lso  as  a  shadow, 

And  «9Uttnsimh  not. 

Upon  saeh  doat  thou  open  thine  eye^ 
And  bring  Ine  into  judgment  with  the«  ? 
Among  the  imimre  is  there  one  pure? 
Not-one. 

Are  his  days  »o  determined  ? 
Hast  thou  numbered  his  months, 
And  set-  fast  his  bound  for  him,  « 

Which  he  can  never  pass  ? 
Turn  then  from  him,  that  he  may  rest^ 
And  enjoy,  as  an  hireling,  liis  day. 

The  tree  hath  hope,  if  it  be  eut  down: 
It  becometh  green  again 
And  new  shdbts  are  put  forth. 
If  even  the  root  is  old  in  the  earth. 
And  its  stock  die  in  the  ground, 
From  vapour  of  water  it  will  bud, 
And  bring,  forth  boughs,  as  a  yoimg  plant. 

But  man  dieth,  and  his  power  is  gone : 
He  is  taken  away,  and  where  is  he  ? 

Till  the  Waters  waste  from  the  sea. 
Till  the  river  faileth  and  is  dry  land, 
Man  lieth  low,  and  riseth  not  again. 
Till  the  heavens  are  old,  he  shall  not  awake. 
Nor  be  aroused  from  his  sleep. 

Oh !  that  thou  wouldst  conceal  me 
In  the  realm  of  departed  souls,* 
Hide  me  in  secret,  till  thy  wrath  be  past. 
Appoint  me  then  a  new  term. 
And  remember  me  again. 
But  alas !  if  a  man  die, 

*  To  make  the  sense  here  intelligible  to  the  English  reader,  I  have 
fimplified  the  expression,  but  without  adding  to  the  meaning  of  the  Ger- 
man. Whether  the  original  Hebrew  means  any  thing  more  than  the 
grave,  as  given  jn  pur  cpmrnon  version,  seems  at  least  very  4|ue8tiona* 
ble.    Tjw 
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He  thall  nerer  reriye. 

So  long,  then,  te  my  toil  endureth. 
Will  I  wait,  till  a  change  come  to  me* 
Thou  wilt  call  me,  and  I  afaall  anewer. 
Thou  wilt  pity  the  work  of  thy  hands. 
Though  now  thou  nuraberest  my  stepa. 
Thou  shah  then  not  watch  for  my  nn. 
My  transgression  will  be  sealed  in  a  bag« 
Thou  wilt  bind  up  and  remoye  my  iniquity. 

Yet  alaa !  the  mountain  falleth  and  is  swallowed  up. 
The  rock  is  removed  out  of  its  place, 
The  waters  hollow  out  the  stones, 
The  floods  overflow  the  dust  of  the  earth. 
And  thus  thou  destroyest  the  hope  of  man. 

Thou  contendest  with  him,  till  he  fiiileth, 
Changest  his  countenance,  and  sendest  him  away. 
Though  his  sons  become  great  and  happy, 
Yet  he  knoweth  it  not — 
If  they  come  ^o  shame  and  dishonour. 
He  perceiveth  it  not^— 

Could  the  sentiment  be  more  forcibTy  expressed,  that  there  is 
no  return  from  the  realms  of  death,  that  there  no  knowledge 
o{  the  happiness  or  misery  of  our  friends  erer  reaches  us^ 
and  that  nothing  dwells  there,  but  gloomy  obscurity,  silence, 
and  everlasting  oblivion  ? 

E.  You  are  right.  But  of  what  return  do  you  suppose 
the  language  here  is  to  be  understood  ?  Obviously  of  a  re- 
turn to  this  life  again,  to  taste  the  good  things  of  the  earth, 
which  Job  was  so  little  able  to  enjoy.  And  this  it  seems  to 
me  does  not  interfere  with  the  strongest  convictions  of  im* 
mortality.  Whose  soul  after  death  has  ever  returned  td 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  earth  ?  That  Job  fully  believed  in 
the  continued  existence  of  something  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
'  dead,  we  see  even  here,  from  the  wish,  that  God  would  hide 
him  there,  till  his  anger  was  laid  aside,  and  then  restore  him  to 
life  ;  although  he  saw,  that  this  was  too  presumptuous  a  hope, 
)md  himself  abandoned  it.     But  let  us  examine  diore  nearly 
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the  belief:  of  -  the  Orientals  resp8d;in||^  a  realm)  of  shades^ .  and 
trace,  from  early  times;  thexircamstanceB,  which  gave  oocar 
sioD  to  it,,  as  well  as  the  original  notions  of  the  thing  itself.  . 
A«  In  the  first  conception  undoubtedly  it  was  the  grave 
simply^  the  abiding  and  'everlasting  dwelling  place  of  the 
dead  ;  only  that  they  thought  of  them  to'  be.  still  li?iiig!  in 
their  graves.  These  therefore  they  denominatec^  houses,  of 
rest,  the  dwelling  places  of  endless  peace.  I  have  read  some 
poems  of  the  Arabians,  in  which  they  are  represented,  as 
visiting  the  graves  of  their  friends  like  dwelling- places,  con- 
versing with  them,  while  yet  in  their  graces,  and  watering 
th^  dust  of  their  dwellings,  or  planting  them  with  herbage. 
In  short  this  has  been  in  the  East  an  ancient  and  wide-spread 
illusion,  which  came  down  among  the  Hebrews  even  to  a. 
late  period,  and  gave' occasion  to  numerous  traditions  of  diia* 
logues,  of  visions,  of  sufferings,  and  of  joumeyings  in  the 
grave.  As  the  soul  was  conceived  to  be  a  mere  shadow,  a 
living  breath,  so  its  place  was  assigned  in  subterraneous  re<- 
gions,  in  a  place  of  rest,  and  of  perfect  equalitjr.  This  it  is, 
which  the  complaint  of  Job  represents  so  feelingly,  that  there 
Rings  and  slaves,  servants  and  their  taskmasters,  are  all  free, 
all  equal  and  all  alike,^.at  rest  but  powerless,  as  a  shadow  with- 
out distinction  of  members,  as  a  nerveless  breath.  Thus  the 
whole  you  perceive  was  a  mere  illusion.  The  dead  were 
held  so  dear,  that  one  could  not  and  must  not  think  of  them 
as  dead,  even  in  the  grave,  and  thus  they  were  represented 
there,  as  still  having  an  animate  though  shadowy  existence* 
Their  living  power  and  energy  were  destroyed,  and  they  only 
wandered  and  flitted  in  the  realms  of  the  dead,  in  the  dark 
nether-world,  as  limbless  and  powerless  beings.  There  flow 
with  a  noiselisss  current  the  rivers  of  sadness  and  sorroWy 
t&ere  dwells  the  king  of  unsubstantial  shadows  :  there  earth- 
subduing  conquerors  still  delight  in  their  tragick  scenes,  and 
cannot  free  themselves  from  the  dreams  of  earth  ;  but  thej 

«se  empty  shadowy  scenes.    So  David  often  prayst  that  God 
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would  still  gire  bim  bere  bis  songs  of  joy  and  triurapb,  for 
in  the  realms  of  death  all  is  voiceless  and  still ;  there  no  songs 
of  thanksgiving  for  triumph  over  conquered  enemies  are  ever 
sung.  So  too  the  philosophical  author  of  the  Book  of  Eccle- 
siastesy  whom  you  have  adduced  as  testifying  to  the  doctrine 
of  immortality,  says  briefly,  but  well. 

What  thine  hand  findeth  to  do, 
Do  quickly,  while  thou  hast  power, 
For  there  is  no  work  nor  device, 
There  is  no  knowledge  nor  prudence', 
In  the  shadowy  realm,  whither  thou  goest. 

Call  to  mind  now  your  favourite  Ossian,  and  his  Celts.  The 
fathers  of  his  heroes,  whose  shadow-realm  Was  in  the  clouds, 
grasp  at  the  sword,  but  it  is  only  air  or  vapour,  a  cloud  with 
reddening  hues,  their  arm  itself  too  is  a  shadow,  a  breath, 
that  flits  with  the  air.  Like  them,  and  like  the  Hebrews,  all 
ancient  nations  have  had  a  kingdom  of  their  fathers,  a  realm 
of  departed  souls,  where  each  followed  still  the  employment, 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  on  earth.  Some  have  rep- 
resented them  as  assembling  in  green  fields,  others  in  the 
clouds ;  the  Orientals,  who  adhered  to  the  primitive  concep- 
tion of  the  grave,  placed  them  under  the  earth.  The  whole 
is  only  a  cherished  illusion,  not  a  clear  and  well  assured 
conception  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  is  only  a 
shadow,  like  the  subject-matter,  which  it  represents. 

£•  Every  shadow  presupposes  a  substance,  a  real  being% 
An  illusion  itself  is  a  shadow  of  truth.  Would  the  illusion  of 
immortality  have  been,  or  have  become,  as  you  acknowledge 
it  has,  so  universal,  if  it  had  not  had  a  universal  ground  in 
the  hearts  or  in  the  traditions  of  the  human  race  ? 

A.  In  the  hearts  of  men  was  a  wish,  a  friendship,  a  bope» 
which  produced  the  pleasing,  or  the  painful  dream,  and  even 
shaped  it  perhaps  into  a  universal  tradition.  Must  a  man 
utterly  perish  as  the  brutes?    Would  not  one  gladly  wish 
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to  live  with  the  sleepiog.  objects  of  his  ajflTectiooy  his  fathers^ 
or  faia  children  buried  in  a  premature  grrave  1  Among  the 
Orientals  without  doubt  the  flood,  gave  the  first  great  oQcasion 
for  the  poetica)  representation  of  an  empire  of  the  dead. — 
Consider  what  an  impression  upon  tiie  subsequent  traditions 
must  be  produced  by  this  monstrpus  event,  the  engulfing  of 
the  whole  living  world. 

'In  those  days  lived  the  world-sabduers. 
The  ofTspring  of  the  sons  of  God,  and  the  daughters  of  men. 
They  were  men  of  power  and  violence, 
The  renowned  heroes  of  the  ancient  world.* 

Thus  it  was  the  Repbaim,  the  giants,  who  groan  and  wail 
beneath  the  waves,  whose  voice  perchance  was  thought  to  be 
heard  in  the  roaring  billows,  and  whose  restless  motion  was 
felt  in  the  earthquake  and  the  storm  at  sea.  But  these  were 
the  most  ancient  and  gigantick  inhabitants  of  the  empire  of 
death.  In  process  of  time  these  traditions  were  softened 
down,  and  it  was  the  silent  congregation  of  the  dead,  which 
Job  and  the  Hebrews  described.  Still  the  ghosts  of  heroes 
continued  always  to  wander  in  the  nether-world.  Ghostly 
kings  were  seated  upon  shadowy  thrones  ;  nay,  kingdoms  and 
states  were  there,  and  armies  of  the  slain.  (For  among  the 
Orientals  not  persons  only,  but  things,  the  instruments  of  pow* 
er  and  pride,  had  each  its  spirit,  and  consequently  its  ghost). 
Thus  this  subterranean  realm  came  to  have  in  time  its  king 
also,  Belial,  the  king  of  powerless  and  unsubstantial  shades  ; 
and  Scheol  became  his  palace,  a  royal  residence  of  invincible 
iltrength,  with  brazen  gates  and  bolts.     What  once  became 

*  Gen.  vi.  4.  The  name  Seheol  itself  is  derived  from  that,  which 
finks  tinder  or  is  buried,  as  from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  or  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  Jn  many  representations  Seheol  occurs  as  the  ground  of  a 
sonken  world,  and  the  R&phaim,  the  shadow-forms,  the  ghosts,  have  aP- 
ways  in  Job  and  the  prophets  something  of  the  gigantick.  The  passages. 
In  which  Scheol  occurs,  have  been  sblleeted  andTcritically  examined  hy 
8dK«id,  (diss,  ad  eantic^  BiyktsB). 


prey  he  never  suffered  to  eacepe,  end  do  ctptmied'.  aoot 
eoeld  ever  be  redeemed  ftom'  his  gnBp^  EVeni  in*  the  Nem 
TeBtsment  thU  rojntfaology  has^  given  dconsicm  to/tnany  oon^ 
eeptions,  as  of-  the', king  and  tfae'oonqoeror  of  hell,  aildof 
deatfay  who  opens'  the  gates^  which  none:  eould  open,  who 
subdues  powers,  and\ frees  captive  aovlsy  which,  none/  could 
subdue  and  set  free«  The  sense  pf , these  images  is  quite 
unappropriated  if  we  apply  them  to. our  notions,  of  hell  and- of 
dsath,  but  within t  the:  pnoper  sphere  of  SAcieot  poetical  de- 
scription they  present  a  •  sublime  picture  of  a  hero^  and  of  a 
ruler,  whose  dominion  is  universal.  He  in  whose  power 
were  the  souls  of  men,  (he  who  had  the  power  of  death), 
was  an  unrightful  usurper,  and  the  anointed  of  God  wrested 
from  him  his  prey.  For  four  thousand  years  you  perceive 
men  were,  without  assistance,  a  prey  to  these  terrific,  ghost- 
ly powers,  slaves,  who  all  their  lives  long  must  tremble  in 
the  bonds,  and  with  the  fear  of  death.  To  this  is  to  be  aa- 
cribed  such  sorrowful  lamentations,  as  those  of  Hezekiah, 
and  such  want  of  couiage  in  view  of  death,  which  other  na- 
tions met  with  heroick  resolution.  The  Hebrews  were  still 
in  this  point  one  of  .the  weakest  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
sad  and  mournful  images  of  their  ghostly  realm  disquieted 
them9  and  were  too  much  for  their  self-possession.  They 
were  even  more,  painful,  than  a  belief  in  utter  annihilation.. 

E.  I  have  permitted  you  to  carry  through  your  discoursoy 
and  your  historical  deduction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  has 
been  to  me  like  the  melancholy  plaint  of  one  in  affliction, 
who  finds .  pleasure  in  wandering  among  the  shades.  You 
have  studied  these  realms  it  seems  with  much  attention.  But 
turn  yoiir  eyes'tiow  upward  to  the*  stars*  That  is.  the  book 
of  immortality  which  God  unseals  and  spreads  open  to  viS§ 
and  to  all  people  and  nations,  with  every  returning  nighU 
Think  tQO  of  the.  quickening,  life-giving  influence  of  tho 
M>iAMagc  wbioib}  ewcrjr  day-  is  the  symbol  of  our  resurreclioa* 
as  sleep^  is  ea  image  of  death--a  sfiiibolj  ftkal^  speaksa  wkil 
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dearnMiy  and  is  erery  wliere  understood^  But  do  you  know 
of  no  other  hope^  that  was  reyealed  to  men  at  a  period  suf- 
ficiently early  to  support  them  against  the  terrors  of  the  gfttve  ? 
Who  was  ity  of  whom  i^  was  said  at  an  early  period  ? 

He  lived  the  friend  of  God, 
And  while  he  walked  with  God, 
He  was  seen  no  more, 
For  God  had  taken  him  up. 

A.  You  db  not  consider  this  sayingi  the  fragment  perhaps 
of  an  ancient  song,  as  a  narrative  surely  of  the  translation 
of  Enoch  to  heaven  7  It  is  the  soothing  echo  from  the  grave 
of  one,  who  had  prematurely  died,  and  had  not  attained  to 
the  years  of  his  father,  and  his  brothers.  When  children 
have  yet  no  conceptions  of  the  other  world,  we  say  to  them, 
^  Your  brother  is  with  God  1  God  has  taken  biro  away  so 
early»  because  he  loved  himi  because  your  brother  was  so 
innocent."  The  first  generations  of  men  were  still  in  the 
same  sort  of  childhood. 

£.  I  willingly  admit  it,  and  at  all  events  a  premature  re- 
moval of  an  object  of  affection  would  make  the  child-like 
impression,  which  you  describe;  just  as. other  nations  have 
said  and  believed,  '<  This  innocent  and  beautiful  youth  the 
Gods  have  carried  off ;  this  delicate  and  guileless  maiden 
Aurora  has  stolen  away."  But  pei:mit  me  to  say,  that  this 
softening  of  the  language  in  my  opinion  is  hardly  satisfacto* 
ry  for  the  narrative  in  question.  The  pervading  tradition 
even  of  other  nations  has  connected  with  it  a  more  precrnant 
sense,  and  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  has.obviousIy  attributed 
to  it  the  same,  and  built  upon  it  '*  God  took  him  to  himself, 
God  took  him  to  his  own  dwelling  place,"  became  afterwards 
on  many  occasions  the  expressive  phrase  to  denote  the  fate 
in  the  other  world  of  those,  who  were  the  favoured  of  God» 
and  without  doubt  the  notion  was  derived  from  this  most  an- 
cient friend  of  God.     He  lived  in  evil  days,  and  was  aealous 


Ibi^  tii0  honbiif  of  dod  7  pet)faf«  49«s  sedffM  it  and  {wiw> 
lilted,  as  ill  later  titntti  wAn  £^a^  llifd  tfortaker  of  Ibesaifie 
g!oriou»  ifate,  atid  the  fbriner,  as  well  M'tll0^Aa€iry  God  woiffi 
also  in  tlie  end  distinguisli  MMk  %hi&  itiaf  ks  of  his  ^pprebatkni. 
Not  perhaps  in  so  brilliant  a  manner  as  Elijah,  yet  with  the 
same  majestick  dignity  surely,  (xodi  conduct^  his  chosen 
friend  into  his  own  eternal  dwelting.  So  Paw  understood 
the  expression,  so  the  la$t.  book  of.  scnptare  received  and 
applied  it  in  the  image  of  the  two  witnesses  ascending  to 
heaven  in  a  cloud,  and  so  it  is  ilnderstood  by  tUe^kiitdred  na- 
tions of  the  East.  The  Arabirans  have  a  multitude  of  fieibles 
t^pecting  the  wise,  the  innocent^  the  lonely,  theifealoust  the 
propbetick,  the  persecuted  and  desf^ised  idrisy  {so  they  call 
Enoch)  whom  God  received  into  heaveti,  and- who  dwells  in 
FarsNlis^.  Other  nations  place,  him  upon  Albordy,  the  daz* 
ding  mountain,  on  which  was  h^ld  the  assembly  of  the  Gods^, 
as  tradition  also  speaks  of  his  intercourse^  not 'with  Jehovab^ 
but  with  the  Elohim.  This  translation  of  Enoch,  iastroctive 
as  it  was,  came  at  oncer  to  be  also  a-  matter  of  peculiar  in* 
terest,  and  full  of  hope,  As  prefigui^ing  a  like  removal  to 
himself  of  other  friends  of  God< 

A-  What  others  ?  I  recollect  no  other  example  but 
Elijah. 

E.  Abraham  was  a  friend  of  God  like  Enoch,  and  you 
know  how  distinctively  €k>d  is  called  the  God  of  Abraham, 
of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob.  He  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  bat 
of  the  living,  and  for  him  tliey  all  live.*  For  this  world  these 
patriarchs  were  dead,-  and  without  enjoying  the  promises^ 
which  Qod  had  given  them  ;  they  entered  into  the  dwelling 
place  of  their  heavenly  friend,  into  a  bett^t  Canaan  ;  and  the 
congregation  of  their  fathers  became  the  beauti&l  family  and 

*  ]^othing  is  proved  h^re  from  the  language  of  the  New  Testament* 
The  argument  there  on  the  contrary  (Matt,  xxiu  32.  Heb.  xi.  13— 16) 
derives  increased  evidence  from  the  fact,  that  these  conceptions  were 
tad^  (he  ground  of  representationB  in  the  Old  Testament, 
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aaliofia}  phnae  of  IIm  IIi$bvewii>  (heir  Uqgdom  o(  ^le  deadp 
cf  oC  thtt  Ueised*  Tbey  v^i^  lik^  AjbrthaiP}  like  Snocb^  ^) 
tte  Paradise  of  God  tb^ir  friepd* 

A.  I  underetai\d  ^  ^^pi^i^ioq  of  Mpg  fathered  to  their 
fathers,  as  meaning  nothing  more  tbao  the  c)epo9iting  of  one> 
dead  body,  with  those  of  Jiis  fathers,  in  .tbe>  family  tomb. 

K  .Certainly  this  e:^tern^l  cuatoqa,  wbipti  with  good  rea- 
son is  held  dear  by  every ,  people,  that  has  pot  been  brokeq 
off  from  its  own  stock,  ja»d.that  retains  an  affection  for  its 
ancestry,  this  X  say  has  undoubtedly  had  an  influence  in  pre- 
serving the  faith  spoken  of,  and  rendered  it  visible,  as  it  were, 
to  the  sense,  but  by  no  n^eaqs  includes  the  whol^  of  it 
Abraham  was  gathened  to  his  fathers,  though  he  was  not 
buried  with  them,  and  Jacob  wished  to  go  down  to  the  realm 
of  shades,  to  his  beloved  son,  although  he  supposed  him  to 
have  been  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  beasts.  You  have  even 
yourself  Telated,  how  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  even  those 
we  call  savage,  believe  in  such  an  assemblage  of  their  fathers 
in  the  realm  of  departed  souls  ;  and  it  is  affecting  in  a  sur- 
prising degree  with  what  joy  the  father  goes  thither  to  the 
embraces  of  his  son,  the  son  to  meet  with  his  father,  the 
mother  with  her  child,  and  friend  with  Iriend.  I  will  give 
you  an  affecting  elegy,  as  a  proof  of  this,  and  in  books  of 
travels  we  have  a  multitude  of  such  witnesses  and  proofs. 
Such  were  those  nations,  whose  departure  was  among  the 
shades,  and  who  must  have  formed  their  notions  on  the  old 
tradition  alone.  From  this  each  nation  formed  for  itself  its 
kingdom  of  the  dead,  jits  congjegation  of  the  fathers,  accord- 
ing to  its  own  notions  and  modes  of  life.  The  Hebrew 
laee  adhered  to  the  copceptions  of  their  fathers,  and  sin^.  it 
wn  tfee  highest  glory  of  the  rac^,  that  Atodiam,  that  theit 
&ther,  was  the  friend  of  God,  could  it  be,  that  God  wftio 
loved  him  here,  and  who  had  accompanied  him  with  support 
^d  cons,olation  to  the  brinlf  of  the  ^rave,  would  now  desert 
him  in  the  grave  ?  that  he  would  leave  him  to  the  gloipipj 


Bight  of  a  tfranmcal  and  all  observing  kingdom  of  the  dead  ? 
Even  now,  was  the  language  of  their  faith,  he  ahows  himaelf 
aa  a  friend,  and  hospitably  opens  to  him  his  light  and  glori* 
ous  dwelling.  He  has  taken  kim  to  hifMelf--^in  the  beautiful 
language  even  of  the  Psalms; 

A. '  I  recollect  one  ;  but  to  me  it  is  very  obscure. 

E.  '  We  are  even  now  arrived  at  the  house,  and  will  read 
a  couple  of  them  before  we  separate.  One  of  them*  sounds 
very  much  like  an  evening  prayer,  and  some  have  even  con«- 
sidered  it  as  a  funeral  elegy  of  the  poet  himself. 

Hear  this,  all  y9  nations, 
Give  ear,  all  inhabitants  of  the  world! 
Ye  meti  of  low,  and  men  of  high  degree, 
The  rich  and  the  poor,  listen. together. 

My  mouth  shall  speak  wisdom, 
My  heart  shall  meditate  of  prudence, 
I  will  give  ear  to  a  dark  parable,t 
I  will  solve  my  deep  problem  on  the  harp. 

Why  should  I  fear  in  the  days  of  evil, 
Though  the  injustice  of  foes  environ  me  7 
These  have  confidence  in  their  strength,    , 
And  boast  themselves  of  their  great  richesi 

Can  one  of  them,  then  redeem  his  brother, 
And  deliver  him  from  death  ? 
Can  he  even  give  to  God  a  ransom  for  him  7 
Too  costly  is  the  price  of  the  soul, 
He  bringeth  no  ransom  forever. 

That  he  may  always  continue  to  live  7 
That  he  may  never  behold  his  grave  7 
He  must  behold  it ;  for  even  the  wise  die, 
Just  as  the  fool  and  the  senseless  perish,t 

»  Ps,  xlix. 

t  The  poet  listens  to  his  song  on  the  harp,  as  if  it  came  to  him  fiom 
the  strings  of  his  instrument.  Lyrick  poetry,  singing  and  instmme&lal 
muiick,  were  then  united.  Ttie  problem,  which  the  poet  proposes  to 
solve,  is  the  prosperity  of  the  ungodly,  as  we  see  from  what  immediately 
IbUowi. 

t  The  fool  and  the  senseless  person  are  here  synonymous,  aa  the  last 
vtne  of  tha  Psalm  shows. 
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And  ieare  their  wealth  to  tttangtm. 
^     Their  grave  is  now  thlsir  honee  forever. 
Their  tent  henceforth  from  age  to  age» 

If  diey  call  oonntries  hy  dieir  nameii 
The  man  in  honour^  abtdeth  not  always* 
In  death  he  shall  be  esteemed  aa  the  brate« 
He  must  go  henee. 

This  18  their  6ite ;  they  also  perish ; 
And  those  after  them  make  them  their  song.f 
As  sheep  they  are  driven  to  Hades, 
There  death  shall  feed  upon  them. 
And  soon  Ae  upright  shall  rule  over  them. 
Their  image  is  with  empty  shades  beneath, 
And  there  is  their  habitation.^ 

But  my  soul  will  God  redeem  from  Hades, 
He  will  receive  me  to  his  habitation. 

Fear  not  then,  when  one  is  made  rich. 
When  the  glory  of  his  house  is  increased. 

*  The  man  in  honour,  is  one  of  those  distinguished  men,  who  give 
their  names  to  countries. 

1 1  leave  it  undetermined,  whether  we  are  to  understand  here  a  song 
of  praise,  or  of  reproach  and  mockery.  Of  both  in  the  mean  time  they 
would  be  alike  ignorant  in  the  realm  of  shades. 

I  Herder  expresses  briefly  some  doubt  in  regard  to  the  sense  of  ^e 
last  words  here,  and  the  editor,  Pro£  Justi,  has  given  a  few  critical 
remarks  upon  the  whole  verse.  Instead  of  translating  it,  I  have  thought 
it  better  to  give  the  substance  of  both  his  and  De  Wette's  views.  The 
words  translated,  "  death  shall  feed  upon  them,"  they  understand,  as  a 
continuance  ofthe  metaphor  in  the  preceding  line.  Death  is  a  shep. 
herd,  and  after  driving  them  to  the  nether  world,  "  feeds  them  there." 
The  next  line  they  translate,  **the  upright  shall  tread  upoa.  theni«"  i.  e. 
upon  their  graves,  or  their  dead  bodies,  with  triumph.  The  remainder 
Prof.  J.  translates  "  their  rock  decays"  i.  e.  the  rocky  cave,  jn  which  they 
are  buried,  and  "  the  realm  of  shades  is  their  dwelling,"  henceforth  their 
only  dwelling.  De  W.  "  The  nether^  world  mars  their  form."  "  By 
reason  of  their  dwelling  place,"  i.  e.  the  grave.  In  the  preceding  parts 
of  the  Psalm,  where  Herder  difiers  from  the  English  translation^  De 
Wette  very  nearly  comeides  with  it.  Ta. 
16 
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In  death  he  shall  eanry  nothit>i;  aiTtty, 

And  his  glory  shall  ilot  descend  with  him- 

While  he  lived,  he  did  well  for  himself, 

And  thou  art  praised,  if  skilled  for  thine  own  good.* 

Soon  he  goes  to  the  dwelling  of  his  fathers, 

His  eternal  house,  and  sees  the  light  no  more ; 

Now  proud  of  wealth,  and  void  of  sensot 

Then  like  a  brute,  and  banished  hence. 

» 

A.  I  have  never  apprehended  so  clear  a  connexion  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  Psalm. 

E.  Yet  it  is  accordant  with  the  meaning  of  the  words  ; 
and  the  distinction,  which  we  spoke  of,  i^  clearly  recognized. 
The  merely  sensiial  souls,  who  indulge  in  vain  boasting  and 
display,  who  know  nothing  but  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and 
are  without  understanding,  are  driven  down  like  sheep,  where 
(according  to  a  representation  sufficiently  horrible)  death 
feeds  upon  and  devours  them  ;  while  God  redeems  the  souls 
of  the  upright  from  Hades,  and  receives  them  into  his  own 
habitations.  The  former  waste  away  a  prey  to  death,  and 
the  upright  rule  over  them  in  the  morning,  i.  e.  soon,  early, 
as  after  a  night  of  sleep,  the  light  of  a  fairer  morning  goes 
forth.  The  other  Psalm,  to  which  I  referred,  marks  this 
distinction  still  more  clearly.  In  that,  God  takes  the  dead 
body  of  his  chosen  under  his  protection  even  ih  the  grave, 
and  from  the  night  of  the  grave  points  out  a  secret  path  to 
the  dwelling  places  of  his  own  heavenly  light. 

A.  I  understand  that  Psalm  as  little  as  the  former  one. 
It  must  be  I  suppose  the  prayer  of  a  priest  labouring  under 
disease,  whom  Grod  supplies  with  food  and  drink,  and  who 
prays  for  a  speedy  restoration  to  health. 

E.  It  is  as  clearly  a  prayer  of  David,  as  it  is  one  of  his 
inost  peculiar  and  characteristick  Psalms.  His  form  of  ex- 
pression, and  his  personal  character  may  be  traced  in  every 
verse. 

Preaerre  me  O  God,  for  in  thee  do  I  trust. 
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I  said  to  Jehovah,  thou  art  my  God, 
My  hi^piness  hangs  all  upon  thee.* 

The  sanctuaries  of  his  land, 
I  hold  them  dear,t 
In  them  is  all  my  delight. 

Let  others  serve  their  many  idols, 
And  offer  them  strange  sacrificiei. 
They  are  offerings  of  blood ;  such  will  I  not  offer.  ^ 

I  ivill  not  take  their  names  upon  my  lips. 
Jehovah  is  my  portion,  and  my  cup, 
,  In  abundance  thou  hast  oast  me  my  lot, 

^  Pleasant  places  have  fallen  to  me. 

And  I  have  a  goodly  heritage. 

Therefore  will  I  praise  Jehovah, 
Who  hath  given  me  coimsel. 
By  night  also  my  heart  goeth  after  him. 

Jehovah  is  continually  before  me. 
He  is  my  defence,  I  shall  not  be  moved. 
Therefore  my  heart  rejoiceth. 
My  soul  exulteth  within  me. 

My  body  also  shall  rest  securoi 
For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul 
To  dwell  in  the  realm  of  shades, 
Nor  suffer  thy  faithful  servant 
In  the  grave  to  see  corruption. 
Thou  wilt  show  me  the  way  to  life, 
The  fiilness  of  joy  in  thy  presence. 
And  of  pleasures  with  thee  forever. 

This  Psalm  seems  to  me,  both  in  regard  to  its  contents,  and 
in  its  relation  to  the  character  of  David,  to  be  perfectly  clear. 
The  expression,  **  God  is  on  m7  right  hand,"  i.  e.  as  a  friend 
he  acts  in  conjunction  with  me  and  for  me,  the  circumstan- 
eea  enumerated,  that  God  has  given  him  a  fair  inheritance 

*  Herder  defends  this  translation  by  supposing  a  different  reading'  of 
the  text.  De  Wette  translates  "there  is  no  happiness  for  me  without 
thee,"  or  independent  of  thee.    Tb. 

.  t  Here  also  a  coqjeetural  reading  is  adopted  and  the  eoDJaaetfoa  at- 
taohed  as  the  suffix  pronoun  to  a  preceding  word.    Ta. 
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not  received  from  bis  father,  (the  crown  .aihong  Ood*s  pecul- 
iar people) ;  this  has  fallen  to  him  through  the  councils  of 
God  and  his  disposition  of  the  lot,  (as  their  lot  once  fell 
to  the  tribes,  and  God  often  instructed  and  sustained  him  in 
his  afflictions)  ;  therefore  he  cleaves  so  fast  to  ^od,  longs 
after  him,  esteems  so  higfaij  the  sanctuary  of  Jehdvah,  and 
thinks  upon  it  by  day  and  by  night,  will  have  ho  intercourse 
with  foreign  idolatrous  kings  and  their  offerings  ;  but  esteems 
Jehovah  his  portion  and  bis  cup,  i.  e.  an  inherited  golden 
cup,  used  on  festival  occasions,  the  honour  and  ornament  of 
the  family,  a  costly  inheritance,  which  he  will  exchange  for 
nothing  else — do  not  ail  these  appear^  to  you  very  intelligi- 
ble, and  characteristick  of  David  t*  Every,  trait  can  be  au- 
thenticated from  his  life  and  from  other  Psalms. 

A.     And  what  further  in  relation  to  the  future  world  ? 

£.  God,  who  was  his  friend,  his  father,  and  his  portion 
here,  will  not  leave  him  even  in  the  night  of  the  grave :  (there 
his  body  rests  under  the  special  protection  of  God)  ;  his 
faithful  friend  and  servant — Chasid — ^he  will  not  give  over  to 
the  terrors  of  the  realms  of  death  ;  he  will  show  him  a  way 
from  the  darkness  of  the  grave,  to  his  own  dwelling  of  light, 
and  receive  him  there  with  hospitality  as  a  father  and  friend. — 
You  see  clearly  in  this  the  conception,  which  was  formed 
from  the  translation  of  Enoch,  which  the  congregation  of  the 
Chasidim,  the  friends  of  God,  Abraham,  Moses,  &c.  more 
distinctly  impressed,  which  afterwards  the  translation  of  Eli- 
jah confirmed,  and  which  finally  became  the  Paradise,  the 
dwelling  of  the  fathers,  and  a  perpetual  banquet  pf  joy  in 
Abraham's  bosom — conceptions,  which  we  still  find  in  the 
Nftw  Testament,  and  which  here  were  spiritualized,  illustra- 

*  That  David  is  to  be  regarded  in  Uiis  Psaim,  ds  tbe  type  6f  the  Mdtu 
■iah,  is  seen  from  the  New  TestmeAt,  but  does  not  belottghere/  Wi 
■^akbete  of  the  character  of  the  )>er80Dfliei«  SpeidEing,  and  of  thasin* 
timente  contained  in  th«  Ftolm  aeieidtiiing  to  thsir  yiop^r  confntxkm. 
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•di  and  beautifullj  coofiniiedy  ail  the  last  poetkal  book  of 
scripture  especially  shows. 

A.    But  it  is  si^idy  the  Hebrews  adopted  the  Egyptian  mj- 
.  thology  of  the  Islands  of  the  dead. 

E.  Two'poetSs  who  were  fond  of  Egyptian  imagery,  Mo- 
ses and  Joby  have  once  used  an  expression  denoting  a  quick 
passage  by  ship  into  the  other  world  \  and  these  are  the  only 
traces  of  it«  This  mytholc^  never  gained  a  place  among 
the  Hebrews,  and  could  not ;  for  they.had  much  better  images 
belonging  to  the  traditions  of  their  own  race  and  nation. 
They  knew  nothing  of  judges  in  Hades,  nor  of  Charon ;  and 
their  Belial  is  any  thing  else  rather  than  one  of  these  forms. 
He  is,  as  you  observed,  a  king  of  powerless  shades,  and 
Scheol,  hell,  is  his  kingdom,  his  dwelling  place.  Their  king- 
dom  of  the  fathers  in  the  presence  of  Gody  is  surely  not  de- 
rived from  Egypt* 

A.    And  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ? 

E.  It  is  a  conception  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah,  as  this  was  already  confirmed  by  the  figurative  de- 
scriptions of  the  prophets ;  and  we  shall  speak  of  it  hereafter. 
For  the  present  I  must  bid  you  good  night !  we  are  both 
going  into  the  arms  of  the  representative  apd  image  of  deathf 
and,  according  to  the  later  analogical  representation  of  the 
poets,  the  souls  of  the  good  are  even  in  sleep  in  the 
of  God. 

APPENDIX. 

1  JOB'S  DESCRIPTION 

OF  THE  XniGDOH  OF  THB  DEAD.* 

.  WbsM^ore  did  I  not  ptrish  in  Um  womb  ? 
Why  not  oxpiro,  ts  soon  m  I  was  bom? 
Why didtha  kiieas rectivo  and sustaht  met 
Why  did  I  lown  to  hwag  tqwa  tho  breast  t 
Now  ahoiiMI htvo iiiii  atin  and  boos 4|Ulft, 


•Job,iiLll.i.90. 
I6» 


I  ihoiUd  ktvii  slept  imd  be4ir«er<M- 

With  kings  and  rulers  oCthe  e^Mrth, 
Who  builtdesolate  places  for  their  gravee; 
Whh  princes  who  had  abundance  of  gold>^ 
And  filled  with  treasures  their  houses  of  death, 
like  dn  iiiMmely  biifih  t  had  h^en  buried,' 
<      -  like  iniknts  which  iieir«r  heboid  ilie  tig^t. 
Ther»t|ie  wicked' cease  froid  tr^hlioiii* 
There  the  wearv  are  at  rest* 
There  the  prisoners  rejoice  in  their  freedoxni 
And  hear  not  the  yoice  of  the  oppressor. 
The  small  and  the  great  are  equal, 
The  selvaiit  id  liree  frdtn  his  master. 

Are  not  my  days  few,  and  my  life  as  nothing'  ? 
Let  me  alone,  that  I  m^y  re/st  a  little,  \ 

Before' I  go  hence,  and  returh  no  more. 
To  the  land  of  darkness  tod  the  shadow  of  death, 
The  land  of  dark  obscurity  and  gloomy  shiadows, 
Where  disotder  r^ignfci  ted  eteA  the  light  is. an  darknese. 

9  SKETCHES  FROM  AN  ARABIAN  ELEGY 

02f  THE  PECBASEP  SIOTHKB  OF  A  HBHO.* 

We  held  our  swords  and  lances  reiidy. 
Yet  fate  wlthoht  an  onset  slew  us. 
We  held  swift  horses  on  the  foot, 
r        And  yet  theybore  ue  not  away 
From  swifi  destruction's  touch. 
Whciever  lived  find  loved  not  this  fair  worid  ? 
And  yet  enjoyment  here  ie  spught  in  vain. 
Thy  portion  in  this  liife  and  all  we  love 
Imparts  but  ttsiaqp  vod  phaniiastick  drefuns. 

t 

*  This  is  inserted  here  to  show  how  poor  are  the  consolations  of  a 
pf^le,  who  are  withekitthe  htfp«(ofld[mi<»tallty<,  vMe  leadhig  thought 
in  Arabick  poems  of  thiskifid  isl  "tbegrtteia  our  etenal  dwellini^, 
the  dead  are  inhabtflfrS  df the  ftttft^which  waitv'for  iie«lL  The  voice, 
which  they  utter  ther^,iehaf>the'ito!lieWflttd(i»|)brchriilBOiind  of  the 
dead,**  &c.  Hov  ttm^  tb^lW  b^imtfiy  iMUIdii^the^  dther  hand  were 
gradually  unfolded  in  the  poetry  ef  the  Hebrews  will  be  shown  in  the 
i^iecimen  following  this,     /u   x  .tf  .iii  t^  ^'1»* 
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IMfi«iiiMiqiM«MiMt8W«thtlMliill^f  '  ... 
Upon  the  face,  whose  beauty  is  its  veiL 
'        The  body  wastes  away  beneath  the  eaHh, 

While  thought  to  us  still  paints  it  fresh  and  new* 
The  robe  of  honour  over  thee  Is  spread. 
For  thine  own  son  thy  power  retains.' 

Now  may  thy  lowly  bed  of  restf 
Imbibe  the  drippings  of  the  morning  clond, 
Gentle  as  thine  own  hand  hath  been. 

To  thine  own  place  hast  thou  thyselft>etaken« 
Where  not  the  South,  nor  yet  the  Northern  breese. 
The  sweet  perfume  of  incense  wafts  to  thee. 
Nor  sprinkles  o*er  thee  soil  and  cooling  showers. 

A  dark  abode,  where  every  dweller  stays  . 
A  stranger,  banished  always  from  his  liome. 
And  all  its  ties  asunder  torn. 
'  There  dwells  the  chaste,  the  self^protected, 
Still  pure  as  water  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
Reserved,  but  true  and  faithful  in  discourse ; 
The  great  physician  now  has  heij^d  her  pain. 

We  still  but  help  each  other  to  our  gravj^s. 
And  generations  following  afte^  still, 
But.  trample  on  the  heads  of  those  before. 
How  many  an  eye  th^t  once  wm  gaxed.npoil, 
Is  now  filled  iull  with  stony  earth  and^ssTid  U 
How  m^y.now  their  eyes  hav^  closed'^erer* 
Whom  no  misfortune  ever  bUnc|<Bd« 
Take  refuge,  Saiphoddaulah,  in  thy  patience^ 
And  moantaotts  cannot  reach  thy  firmness; 
For  mii6h  of  time  and  change  hast  thou  endored. 
And  through  all  ohaoge  luistthoa^remained  the  same. 

*  A  fragrant  powder,  which  the  Arabians  strewed  upon  the  face  of  the 
dead.  The  veil  here  spoken  of  is  that^  wifii  >  wUeh'the  body  of  the  dead 
was  covered. 

t  A  comnun  wish  uttered  by  the ArsMatis  at  the  grave.  They  belifyed 
that  even  the  dead  were  refreshed  by  it.  They  planted  their  ^S^0 
<4aQ  with  ^veiigfeen.  trees,  and  y^^  powers,  which  the  women  on  festival 
d^s  ^ridLled  with  water.  See  Reiske  in  Motanabbi^  fiom  the  trane« 
latien  of  which  the  traits  exhibited  in  this  little  piece  aie  taken. 

T  An  attu^ion  to  a  powd^rfor  the  e^'^s,  a  well  known 'o^nuunent  among 
the  Orientals.        .►.'..:      I  t''     .<"*  .i- .*  j  f  .   '  " 
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H«'f  gone  from  earth !  to  what  far  region  going  7*. 

The  friend  of  iCrod — but  here  no  longer  known« 
The  friend  of  God— -our  Ood.his  loye  beetowing 

HaB  placed  kim  near  hif  throne. 

"     The  vile  and  Godleaa  crew,  to  ain  consenting. 
Go  down  in  death  beneath  the  ocean's  wayes. 
Their  ghosts  with  rage  and  shame  themseWes  tormenting 
In  jiieU's  deep  follow  eaves.t 

Bnt  after  Mm  the  Godlike  throng  pursuing 

Shall  dwell  in  Paradise  at  God's  right  hand. 
Where  nowt  as  stringers  here  the  prospect  viewing. 

They  see  the  pffMoieed  Und4 

Thy  friend,  Elijalg  thete  at  length  appearing,!! 

Shall  soar  a  conqnef^r  to  the  lofty  sky, 
Upborne  by  fiery  steedsb  t'o  danger  fearing, 

To  thee,  our  God,  on  high. 

Nor  shall  his  ehosea  ia  their  graves  deserted, 

Be  left  by  kim,  ^eif  friend,  to  endless  night^f 
But  in  the  realm  ef  yhadei  his  rights  asserted, 

SbalT  raise  tfaem  to  the  lig^t. 

For  thy  supporting  haiidt  JehoTak,  pleading, 

rU  enter  death's  obescure  and  gloomy  road,T 
Thy  hand  ehall  hold  me  fiMt,  and  upward  leading* 

Shall  guide  to  thine  abode. 

*f  Gen.  T.  94.  Enoch's  translation. 

tGen.  vL  17.  The  deluge  is  here  referred  to,  as  the  probablo 
or^m  of  the  Hebrew  notion  of  the  Rephaim  in  the  jLingdojn  of  the  dead. 
Joll^STi.  6.  6.    , 

I  Gen.  SIT.  8.  The  oongregaltoft  of  the  fathers.  6eo  Malt.  xxiL 
3d.    Heb.  JtL  13-116. 

R 9 KSiigf  11. 11, 13.    Pi.lzTiiLl8.   flab.ui.8.      {Pksikig.  II. 
tPi.siiiL4.a.    r». Ifidii. 33. 94. 
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Though  from  my  sight  the  earth  ipd  sky  are  yanished,      ^V*. 

Though  soul  and  body  languish,  faint,  and  die,  "^^ 

Yet  thee  shall  I  behold,  nor  e'er  be  banished. 

In  fairer  worlds  on  high.* 

And  hellT^th  all  its  captive  throng  restoring,  • 
Shall  he,  whaonee  descended^  upward  bring, 

I  hear  them  ci^,  in  realms  of  light  adoring, 
Oh  death !  where  is  thy  sting  ?t 


*  Ps.  Lzziii,  2&  36. 


1 1  Cor.  XV.  55—57. 
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DIALOGUE   YIII. 


\Oi  poetiy  which  relates  to  proTidenee.  Whether  it  represents  the  erents, 
which  take  place  in  the  worid,  as  resulting  ^om  a  game  of  chance, 
which  Grod  is  playing  with  them.  Whether  its  sublime  representations 
of  the  agency  of  God,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  man,  tends  to  bring 
the  soul  to  a  state  of  inaction.  Explanation  of  certain  ancient  tnu 
.  ditions,  from  irhich  the  later  representations  of  providence  were  de. 
rived.  Representation  of  God,  as  the  avenger  of  secret  sins  in  the 
history  of  Cain.  Affecting  and  poetical  traits  in  the  narrative.  Rec 
titude  united  with  benignity  in  early  apprehensions  of  God.  Transi. 
tion  to  certain  animated  personifications  in  the  poetry  of  later  times. 
Of  blood  calling  for  vengeance,  of  crying  sins,  of  the  bird  of  retribn- 
tion,  ^.  Explanation  of  the  language  of  God  to  Cain.  Of  the 
judgment  of  the  deluge.  By  what  principles  we  are  to  judge  of  events 
of  this  sort.  In  what  style  of  representation  the  traditions  of  this 
event  were  conceived.  New  form  and  appearance  of  the  earth  after 
the  deluge.  Of  the  traditions  respecting  giants,  the  sons  of  Grod,  the 
joomai  of  events  in  the  Ark,  the  olive  leaf,  the  rainbow  and  the  in- 
cense of  the  first  offering  upon  the  renewed  earth.  Why  the  rainbow 
became  the  sign  of  a  new  covenant.  Of  the  rainbow  in  the  poetry  of 
Northern  nations,  represented  as  a  giant* s  bridge.  Of  the  tower  of 
fiabeL  Of  the  aim  and  the  style  of  the  whole  narrative.  What  is 
meant  by  the  expression,  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord.  Implied 
derision  and  mockery  in  the  whole  tradition.  General  character  of 
poetry  relating  to  Babylon  throughout  the  Scriptures.  Isaiah's  elegy 
on  the  king  of  Babylon.  Of  God  as  the  conqueror  and  punisher  of 
Qrrants.  Vindication  of  the  brief  antitheses,  which  occur  in  the  poet, 
ical  descriptions  of  providence.  Impression  made  by  this  poetry  on 
the  heart.  Comparison  of  Oriental  with  other  forms  of  poetry  in 
regard  to  providence.  Pictures  of  providence  from  Job,  Service 
which  this  poetry  has  rendered  to  humanity.  Appendix,  containing' 
two  Psalms  and  Job's  Pindaric  ode  in  praise  of  true  wisdom. 

V^  &  social  conversation^  at  which  our  two  friends  werm 
present,  many  touching  proofs  of  an  over-ruling  providence 
were  related.  Examples  were  mentioned  showing  how 
ttngularly  many  were  forewarned  of  misfortune,  and  even 
thereby  soatcbed  from  danger,  how  richly  the  children  of  the 


poor  and  yirtudufljai^  dften^  ptrotided  for»  how  unezpectedtf 
deeds  of  baseness  arb  brduglit  to  light,  and  puniahed  accoith 
ing  to  Uie  law  of  rigoiQiM  retribution,  and  how  the  prayeni 
of  the  ujMright.and  pipiis  are  often  answered  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  with  other  things  of  the  like  kind.  Each  of  the 
company  had  cotitributed  his  mite  from  his  own  experience, 
and  the  company  separated  with  very  agreeable  impressions. 
Our  Oriental  friends  remained  together,  and  Alciphron  pur- 
sued his  mode  of  thinking  as  follows. 

Alcifhhon.  Did  not  the  conyersation,  with  which  we 
have  been  entertained,  seem  to  you,  my  friend,  now  and  then 
to  partake  a  little  too  much  of  human  weakness  ?  If  we 
consider  every  event,  as  the  result  of  divine  purpose,  regard 
all  events  as  having. moral  relations,  and  refer  back  to  God 
evei^  act,  which  we  ourselves,  do,  with  its  happy  or  unhappy 
results,  every  thing  seems  too  little,  too  narrow,  and  con- 
strained. In  our  conversations  on  the  subject,  you  have  in- 
deed taken  decidedly  the  opposite  side,  but  have  rather 
calmed  my  feelings,  than  convinced  mj  judgment.  Even  in 
the  poetry  of  the  Orientals,  men  are  disposed  of  by  a  game 
of  chance,  as  the  objects,  which  the  invisible  mover  changes 
about  as  he  wills,  and  independently  of  any  choice  of  theirs. 
This  may  indeed,  as  you  recently  remarked,  give  to  their 
poetry  a  species  of  dignity  and  simplicity.  Yet  I  fear  it 
^nust  be  only  in  words,  or  at  best  a  sort  of  beclouded  and 
^^B^ifying  simplicity.  It  reduces  men  to  a  state  of  stupidity 
^i^  weakness,  in  which  at  length  they  give  themselves  up 
passively  to  the  will  of  God,  and  cease  to  act  freely  at  alL 
They  only  sing,  praise  God  in  hymns,  and  in  short  keep  a 
perpetual  holyday.  The  poetry,  of  which  we  are  speakins, 
which  shows  in  sublime  contrasts  how  God  works  and  ^tkh 
trols  all  things,  is  like  a  somniferous  sound,  that  puts  an  end 
to  our  doings,  a  gentle  opiate  of  the  soul.  It  extols  the 
works  of  God,  but  neglects  to  describe  with  distinctness  and 
effect  the  characters  and  doings  of  men  in  their  progress  to- 
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^pjirds  the  happiness  and  voSuery^  wUdiaretbeeoiiBtqaence 
of  tbeae.  It  leaves  men  undifitiiiguiehed  in  the  dasding  aod 
overpofwenng  light  of  God's  glorjy  and  blinds  them  in  regavd 
to  a  knowledge  of  themselves.  Or  if  man  will  be  a  judge 
of  the  ways  of  God  according  to  his  own  limited  rule  of  moral 
judgment ;  how  short-sightedy  harsh,  partial,  and  arrc^ant  a 
judge  does  he  become !  The  poetry  of  the  Orientals,  taken 
in  connexion  with  their  history,  shows  this  abundantly.  The 
former  flies,  the  latter  creeps ;  in  history  all  is  quiescent,  or 
wicked,  in  poetry  comfort  is  sought  by  ascribing  it  to  God — 
and  there  the  matter  is  ended.  It  seems  to  me,  that  in  this 
point  of  view  it  has  rendered  but  little  service,  either  to  the 

*  understanding,  or  the  heart  of  man*  It  has  rather  held  him 
back,  and  veiled  him  with  a  cloak  of  divine  magnificence,  or 
by  bringing  his  doings  in  comparison  with  the  course  of  divine 
government,  placed  him  upon  stilts,  where  he  must  either 
fall,  or  learn  to  go  alone  with  great  difficulty. 

EuTHTPHRON.  I  sce,  my  friend,  the  root  of  your  prejudi- 
ces is  still  always  in  yourself,  and  unless  this  is  eradicated, 
it  is  in  vain  to  discourse  of  the  beauty  of  any  poetry  whatever. 
What  would  be  the  use  of  the  sublimest  poetry  in  the  world, 
if  it  were  but  an  opiate  for  the  soul,  or  a  veil  for  the  eyes, 
to  prevent  our  knowing  the  real  forms  of  things,  and  the  true 
course  of  events.  But  how,  think  you,  shall  we  best  pursue 
the  inquiry  ?  Have  not  these  notions,  and  this  representati 
of  divine  providence,  resulted  from  the  influence  of  partic 
traditions  and  events  ?  They  have  at  least  remained  clo|P 
connected  with  these  ancient  events,  and,  in  their  later  appli- 
cation even,  reference  is  always  had  to  these.  Shall  we  not 
then  trace  the  stream  from  its  fountain  ?  for  I  confess  to  you 
■ppuld  not  willingly  enter  into  vague  and  barren  discussions 
under  this  azure  firmament. 

A.  Neither  would  I ;  and  the  histories  of  Cain,  of  Abel, 
of  the  flood,  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
of  the  patriarchs,  are  all  alike  before  us,  and  from  these  per- 
haps all  such  notions  have  originated.  * 
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.:£•  Let  us  &mi  coD»der»  then,  Ibe  bistoiT"  of  Abel,  flj^ 
stands  tbere  like  a  mournful  flower,  marked  with  blood,  ami 
in  its  simplicity  just  as  poetical  as  it  should  be,  for.  a.  proof  of 
jUne  .punitiye  justice  and  the  providence  of  God. 

Where  is  Abel  thy  brother  ?* 
What  deed  hast  thou  done  ? 
The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood 
Cries  to  me  from  the  earth. 

And  now  cursed  art  thou,  an  exile  in  the  earth, 
Which  hath  opened  her  mouth,     ^ 
The  stream  of  thy  brother's  blood 
To  drink  from  thy  hand.  # 

When  thou  shalt  till  the  ground. 
It  sball.not  yield  thee  its  strength, 
A  fugitive  and  vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth. 

What  do  you  most  admire  in  this  language,  the -severity  of 
the  judge,  or  the  tenderness  of  the  father  ?  And  who  shall 
inflict  vengeance  here,  if  God  does  not  inflict  it  ?  The  fa- 
ther ?  But  shall  the  father  avenge  the  blood  of  his  son  upon 
his  first-born  ?  And  must  the  guilt  remain  unpunished  ? 
Shall  the  blood  of  a  brother  be  shed  like  the  blood  of  a  brute, 
and  men  be  hardened  in  savage  cruelty  and  wickedness  ? 
And  how  if  the  murderer  conceal  his  crime,  and  ^when  called 
in  question,  rebel  against  his  father  himself  ?  The  voiceless 
earth  could  not  reveal  the  transgression  to  the  father  of  the 
^e,  but  to  God  it  made  known  the  deed ;  the  blood  cried 
and  called  for  punishment.  Observe  how  naturally,  and 
ho"^  forcibly,  every  thing  is  set  forth  here, — the  blood  crying 
for  vengeance,  (and  for  a  long  time  the  living  soul  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  blood  ;)  the  ground  proclaiming  the  deed  ; 
the  maternal  earth,  which  received  the  blood  of  her  son  ftStn 
tbe  hand  of  his  brother,  drank  it,  as  it  were  with  horror,  and 
afterwards  refused  to  tlie  murderer  the  free  enjoyment  of  her 
fruitful  energies.     Observe,  with  what  strict  justice  God  in- 

♦Gen. iv.  9. 
17 
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jPsts  punishment ;  for  the  curse,  which  he  pronounces,  only 
unfolds  the  consequences  of  sin.  The  murderer  could  no 
longer  remain  in  the  house  of  his  father,  for  there  he  would 
be  the  occasion  of  misery  to  himself  and  to  all.  He  could 
not  stay  in  the  region,  where  the  crime  was  committed ';  for 
the  blood  raised  its  voice,  the  echoing  earth  cried  out,  and 
he  himself  said,  "  Every  one  that  finds  me,  will  slay  me  ;  1 
must  be  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  on  the  earth."  The  mer- 
ciful judge,  therefore,  did  what  the  perplexed  criminal  knew 
not  how  to  do.  He  removed  him  from  his  family,  and  from 
the  circumstances  which  awakened  his  recollection  and  hor- 
ror of  the  deed.  He  gave  him  another,  perhaps  unfruitful 
and  mpuntainouB,  but  for  him  secure  region,  and  even  became 
himself  surety  for  the  preservation  of  his  life.  Thus  the 
blood  of  his  brother  was  atoned  for  without  a  bloody  revenge. 
The  living  is  spared  and  punished.  Do  you  not  then  consider 
this  history,  as  a  model  of  paternal  justice  ?  and  is  not  the 
whole  tradition,  in  its  several  traits,  fitted  to  alarm,  to  warn, 
to  sooth,  and  to  benefit  ? 

A.     And  has  it  produced  these  efiects  ? 

E.  Certainly.  Recollect  the  example  of  blood  crying  for 
vengeance  even  in  the  last  book  of  the  scriptures.  The  souls, 
which  are  represented  as  under  the  altar,*  are  the  blood  of 
the  slain,  which  had  been  spilled,  as  Abel  here  may  be  con- 
ceived, in  a  figurative  sense,  to  be  an  offering,  as  it  were,  u 
the  altar.  They  call  for  vengeance  upon  their  persecut' 
but  white  robes  are  given  them  ;  they  are  withdrawn  fftm 
their  blood,  and  put  off  in  their  expectations  to  the  day  of 
God's  vengeance.  So  through  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  blood  of  prophets  and  witnesses  for  the  truth  calls 
for  revenge,  but  God  has  reserved  it  for  himself.  He  is 
the  judge  of  all  violence  and  outrage,  especially  of  all  secret 
sins  and  deeds  of  shame.    That,  of  which  no  man  makes 

•  Rev.  vi.  9. 10. 
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complaint,  has  a  voice  for  him*  That,  which,  none  oD  eafth 
can  or  will  punish,  he  must  call  to  account  in  right  of  his 
authority,  as  the  father  and  judge  of  the  whole  race  of  man. 

Thou  hast  set  our  iniquities  before  thee, 

Our  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance.* 

This  is  the  pervading,  peculiarity  of  Biblical  poetry,  and  truly 
a  sublime  and  instructive  idea  for  the  human  race.  By 
means  of  this,  God  awakened  the  coHsciences  of  men,  and 
softened  them,  at  least  through  the  influence  of  fear  and 
terror.  Their  hands  were  to  be  restrained  from  deeds  of 
blood,  even  the  blood  of  revenge,  and  hence  the  voice  of 
misdeeds  was  made  to  speak  thus  audibly. 

A.  But  this  purpose  is  not  attained.  How  unmerciful  is 
the  avenger  of  blood  in  Arabia  even  to  the  present-day  ;  and 
among  the  Hebrews,  it  became  necessaty  for  Moses  to  soften 
and  moderate  the  existing  custom  by  special  laws. 

E.  From  this  nothing  more  can  be  inferred,  than  that  the 
fire  of  revengeful  passions  was  kindled  deep  in  the  hearts  of 
this  people,  and  that  what  was  of  a  good  tendency  only  sof- 
tened and  moderated  their  ci  uel  ai\d  hard-hearted  propen- 
sities in  a  less  degree,  than  it  should  have  done.  According 
to  the  representations  of  Arabick  poetry,  the  poison  of  asps 
distils  from  the  dead  body  of  the  slain,  and  continues  to  do 
so,  till  he  is  avenged,  that  is,  sprinkled  with  fresh  blood.t  A 
bird  of  bloody  omen  rises  frotn  the  blood,  and  follows  the  mur- 
derer. Thus,  the  office  of  the  avenger  of  blood  is  inherited 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  the  avenger  becomes  in 
his  turn  the  prey  of  the  avenger.  Every  tone  and  word,  that, 
in  regard  to  this  maddening  passion,  tends  to  soften  the 
human  heart,  and  direct  the  thoughts  upwards,  is  a  gift  from 

«Ps.  XC.8. 
t  A  number  of  Arabick'  poems  containing  such  sentiments  may  be 
seen  in  the  Hamasa,  and  many  propfii  of  such  a  belief  are  found  in  their 
history.     •  ^ 
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iieaveD,  and  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  instruction,  contained  in 
these  traditions  and  this  poetry,  but  of  the  reTengeiuL  spirit 
of  the  Orientals,  that  it  has  been  applied  with  no  better  effect* 
But  there  are,  in  fact,  undeniable  evidences  of  moderation, 
and  beautiful  examples  of  it  in  the  Psalms  and  Prophets. 
How  forcible  and  concise  is  the  complaint  of  Job. 

Mine  eye  is  dim  with  weeping,* 
On  mine  eyelids  rest  already 
The  ehadowt  of  death. 
No  robbery  is  in  my  hands, 
And  my  prayer  is  pure. 
0  Earth,  cover  not  my  blood ! 
Let  my  cry  go  up  continually ! 
For  lo !  my  witness  is  in  hearen, 
My  witness  dwelleth  on  high. 
My  friends  are  but  mockers ; 
Mine  eye  looketh  with  tears  to  God, 

Tender  and  subdued  feelings  of  this  sort  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful aim  of  the  poet,  as  they  are  an  honor  to  humanity* 

A.  But  would  it  not  have  been  better,  jf  the  judge,  as  a 
father,  had  anticipated  the  crime  of  Cain,  and  so  every  crime, 
rather  than  have  punished  it  after  it  was  committed  ? 

E.  He  did  what  was  possible  in  the  nature  of  things,  and 
so  He  does  now  and  always.     He  did  in  fact  anticipate. 

Jehbvah  looked  not  upon  the  offering  of  Cain, 
And  Cain  was  wroth,  and  his  countenance  fell. 
Then  said  Jehovah,  why  art  thou  wroth  ? 
And  wherefore  is  thy  countenance  fallen  ? 
In  doing  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted  ? 
And  if  thon  doest  evil,  lo,  sin  is  lurking 
(As  a  xavenous  beast  f)  at  thy  door. 
He  aims  at  thee,  and  thou  sh|ilt  subdue  him. 

•  Job.  xvi.  li— 30. 

t  The  verb  here  is  used  in  the  Arabick  of  the  lurking  of  wild  blasts  ; 
nd  there  is  no  doubt,  that  sin  is  here  perwomSstd  as  a  raviiions  beasts  a 
lion,  or  tiger,  that,  hungry  and  blood-thirsty,  was  luring  at  the  door  <iif 
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This  was  all  which  could  be  said  to  Cain.  God  spake  with 
him,  as  with  a  froward  child,  and  dissuaded  him  from  yielding 
to  that,  which  was  sleeping  in  his  heart,  and  lurking  at  his 
door,  like  a  beast  of  prey.  The  crime  so  near  being  commit- 
ted could  not  have  been  pictured  more  truly  or  more  fearful- 
ly. And  what  God  did  to  Cain,  he  does  to  every  man,  if  he 
will  but  look  to  his  own  heart,  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  God 
in  his  conscience. 

A.  But  how  will  ^ou  vindicate  the  judge-  in  regard  to  the 
deluge  ?  How  is  it  to  be  justified,  that  on  account  of  a  few 
leading  men  and  giants  he  inflicted  punishment  upon  the 
whole  world,  suffered  every  living  creature,  even  the  brutes, 
to  perish,  ''  because  all  flesh  ij)ad  cori-upted  his  way,^'  and 
delivered  eight  persons  with  what  could  be  taken  with  them  into 
the  ark,  as  alone  innocent  ?  Does  not  this  tradition  give  the 
most  narrow  and  partial  impression,  that  can  be  conceived  ? 

E.  The  judge  of  the  world  needs  the  vindication  of  none 
of  hi^  creatures  !  Those  destinies,  to  which  the  whole  earth 
is  subjected,  are  laws  of  nature,  to  which  every  individual 
must  be  subject.  It  is  ill  philosophizing  over  the  ruins  of  a 
sunken  capital  of  an  empire,  or  of  a  perished  continent.  As 
to  the  brutes,  do  they  not  always  follow  the  destiny  of  man  ? 
and,  if  we  must  philosophize,  might  we  not^  on  the  ground 
of  their  daily  abuse,  without  much  difliculty  reason  them  out  of 
the  world  ?  We  must  not  then  judge  of  this  event  and  tradition, 
and  contemplate  it  as  metaphysicians,  but  in  its  physical  and 
moral  relations,  and  then  see  what  impresBioo  it  is  fitted  to 
make,  AH  its  accounts  of.  the  corruption  of  the  human  race' 
seem  to  meet  together  with  a  heavy  and  saci  impression. 

A.     Because  they  are  taken  from  traditions  of  a  violent 

Cain.  Lette  (in  Symbol,  liter.  Bremens,  P.  III.  p.  563.)  adduces  two 
verses  out  of  the  Tograi,  which  are  very  apposite  here.  "  My  friend 
is  where  enemies 'are  lurking  as  Rons  lurk  round  the  haunts  ofthe  young 
deer."  "So  too  the  resisting  of  temptation,  and  the  overcomirig  of  sin, 
could  not  be  repreedntcd  to*  Cain  undc^  a  more  appoiite  image. 
17* 
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and  gigantick  racey  and  come  to  ns  only  through  those»  who 
escaped  the  deluge. 

E.  So  much  the  more  original  are  they.  The  painful 
and  distressing  part  of  the  account,  and  of  the  whole  record 
of  the  ark,  is  the  best  pledge  of  its  antiquity.  Compare  our 
years  and  our  faculties  with  the  years  ^nd  the  faculties  of 
those  Titans,  the  first-bom  of  the  ancient  world,  who  yet  felt 
ill  themselves  the  fresh  energies  of  creation,  and  devoted  them 
to  oppression,  luxury,  licentiousness,  and  crime  alone.  How 
much  even  now  can  a  base  man*  possessed  of  power  and 
distinction,  accomplish  in  his  brief  span  of  life — and  how 
much,  then,  could  they  effect  in  their  thousand  years  ?  per- 
haps too  with  much  cultivation,  and  an  entire  predominance 
of  the  power  of  evil. .  On  these  grounds,  I  can  readily  credit 
the  ancient  tradition. 

Jehovah  saw  the  wickedness  of  men, 

That  it  was  great  upon  the  earth. 

Their  imaginations,  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts. 

Were  only  evil  and  continually. 

It  repeated  him,  that  he  had  made  men,  , 

that  is,  men,  who  could  be  so  early  and  so  widely  sunk  and 
abandoned  in  wickedness.  Here  too,  therefore,  he  acts,  as 
a  judge,  and  a  father ;  be  gave  the  earth  another  ordinance, 
and  subjected  it  to  new  laws. 

A.     To  new  laws  do  you  say  ? 

E.  Obviously.  After  the  flood,  the  period  of  human  life 
18  visibly  diminished,  and  however  one  may  account  for  the 
deluge,  it  certainly  resulted  from  the  natural  laws  ot  the 
earth  in  the  existing  stage  of  its  formation,  it  had  been 
gradually  a'nd  slowly  formed,  and  raised  above  the  watera. 
For  a  long  time,  and  at  different  periods,  the  water  had  stood 
above  the  earth,  and  in  the  first  period  of  its  being  inhabited, 
extensive  deluges  in  all  parts  of  it  were  not  unfrequent. 
Perhaps  too,  at  that  period,  only  the  higher  elevations  of  tho 
earth's  surface  were  at  all  inhabitable*  the  remainder  being 
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still  uiider  water,  or  exposed  to  sudden  overflows.  A  sudden 
shock,  or  any  essential  change,  might  bring  back  the  water 
upon  the  inhabited  parts  o{  the  earth  ;  and  perhaps  this  was 
done  by  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  earth's  axis.  In 
^ort,  every  thing  at  that  time  came  into  the  course,  in  which 
it  is  now  proceeding,  and  the  first  heroick  age  must  necessa-  ** 
rily  perhaps  be  only  the  temportiry  condition  of  the  race  in 
the  early  progress  of  its  development,  while  shaping  (and 
misshaping)  itself  in  the  exercise  of  its  untried  powers; 
which  condition  also  had  been  designed  with  reference  to 
this  change  in  the  state  of  the  earth;  To  the  beginning  of  the 
development  and  formation  of  our  raCe  pertained  a  long  pe« 
riod  of  life,  'such  as  scarcely  belongs  to  our  condition  now. 
Without  doubt  there  was  then  a  corresponding  state  of  the 
earth,  such  as  no  longer  exists.  After  the  flood,  God  made 
a  new  covenant,  a  new  ordinance  for  the  seasons,  the  customs 
of  life,  laws  and  length  of  days,'  and  from  this  point,  properly 
speakings  though  still  in  a  dim  and  obscure  dawning  of  light, 
our  history  has  its  origin.  The  antediluvian  history  sounds  \ 
to  us,  only  as  a  fabulous  account  of  heroes  and  giants,  coming 
orer  the  floods  of  a  sunken  world. 

A.*  Would  that  we  knew  something  more  of  these  fables 
of  giants. 

E^  We  ought  to  wish  for  no  such  thing,  and  even  the  few 
traces  that  we  have  of  them  have  been  wickedly  abused. 
What  fictions  have  not  been  invented  out  of  what  is  said  of 
the  sons  of  God,  who  went  in  to  the  daughters  of  men  ?  and 
yet  the  expression  **  sons  of  God,"  i.  e.  nobles,  heroes^  men  of 
superior  power,  beauty,  and  strength,  is  common  and  current 
in  all  heroick  songs  :-«but  we  are  wandering  from  our  purpose. 

A.  I  do  not  think  so.  That  this  sad  fate  df  the  earth,  if 
it  was  only  the  course  of  nature,  should  be  comsidered  as  a 
punishment  of  the  giants,  and  of  their  intercoui^with  the 
daughters  of  men  ;  that  Noah  should  learn  tore^R  himself^ 
as  the  one  alone  chosen  for  deliverance^  as  the  favorite  of 


God,  and  the  only  worthy  and  apright  man-^needs  an  expla- 
nation. 

E.    He  was  so,  and  therefore  ought  so  to  regard  himself. 
As  his  name  implies,  God  through  him  procured  the  earth 
rest  from  the  tyrants.     He  had  been  greatly  afflicted,  and  saw 
I  himself,  though  in  a  difficult  and   painful  manner,  alone  de- 
livered from  death.     How  narrow  and  limited  is  his  confine- 
ment in  the  ark!     With  what  longing  does  he  open  th« 
window  of  the  ark,  aud  permit  the  birds  to  fly  out !     With 
what  emotion,  and  what  feeing  of  returning  confidence,   is 
the  first  discovered  olive  leaf  of  the  dove  regarded !     The 
whole  nai  rative  contains  not  a  word  of  insult,  or  malicious 
joy,  over  the  perished  world,  btit  rather  the  saddened  emotion 
of  the  little  band,  who  had  escaped,  who  looked  upon  the  first 
lovely  rain-bow,  as  a  sign  of  the  retuining"  sun,  and  of  the 
favor  of  God,  and  who  stepped  forth,  with  a  kind  of  dream- 
ing joy,  upon  the  muddy  surface  of   their  ancient  mother 
earth.     "  Jehovah  smelled  the  sweet  savor  of  their  first  oflTer- 
ing,  and  blessed  the  earth,  and  resolved .  that  he  would   not 
again  destroy  it."    Can  the  feelings  of  men  be  more  strongly 
expressed,  fban  God  himself  here  feels   them  as  it  were  for 
them  ?     He  sees  the  returning  bow  in  the  cloud  with  the  joy 
of  a  father,  and  makes  it, — the  image  of  his  own  goodness, 
the  first  glance  of  the  joyous  eye  of  the  world  upon  the  dark 
masses  of  clouds, — to  become  the  sign  of  his  unchangeable 
covenant.     Ite  encompasses  the  earth  with  a  fr^esh  and  in- 
separable chorus  of  joyful  seasons,  and  these  still  attend  its 
course. 

A.  I  have  never  contemplated  the  account  in  this  light, 
and  have  often  wondered,  how  a  fleeting  phenomenon  in  the 
clouds  etfuld  become  the  memorial  of  a  perpetual  covenant.- 

E.  Of  a  covenant  so  sure,  that,  as  Isaiah*  beautifdBlj 
interprets  this  account,  the  mountains  and  hills  shall  be  re- 

«  Isa.  Uvi  7-^10. 
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tions  of  the  North,  after  their  fashion^  represent  the  rainbow 
as  a  bridge,  which  shall  stand  firm  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  can  be  broken  asunder  only  at  the  final  shaking 
of  the  firmament — ^a  stiff  and  harsh  derivation,  it  rou^t  be 
confessed,  from  this  original  and  child«like  tradition,  but  yet 
containing  the  sense  of  it.  The  other  wide  spread  gloss  on 
the  subject  is  indicated  here  top,  that  since  the  world  is  not 
again  to  be  destroyed  by  water,  it  is  to  be  consumed  by  fire. 
In  short,  my  friend,  man  is  a  moral  being,  and  should  learn 
to.  view  every  thing  under  its  moral  aspect.  The  earth  must 
be  punished  by  the  waters  of  the  flood,  and  those,  who  were 
saved,  must  bring  with  them  into  their  new  world  the  im- 
pression, how  fearfully  God  punished  the  predominance  of 
crime.  The  laws  prescribed  by  Noah  are  therefore  strict 
and  determinate.  They  indicate  the  height,  to  which  cor- 
ruption had  attained  in  former  times,  and  sketch,  as  it  were, 
the  first  rights  of  the  people,  I  might  say,  of  bnutes  and  men, 
on  the  renewed  earth.  So  soon  as  in  the  building  of  the 
tower  of  Babel,  an  appearance  of  like  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  the  great  and  powerful  occurred, — the  judgment  of 
heaven  is  again  awake  to  confou  nd  them. 

A.  Here  we  come  upon  a  delightful  fable  !  All  men  are 
of  one  speech  and  one  language,  and,  as  if  they  might  always 
have  remained  so,  as  if  such  marvellous  confusion  would 
scarcely  have  been  necessary  in  the  least  degree  in  the 
natural,  course  of  things,  they  must  build  a  tower,  whose  top 
should  reach  to  heaven,  and  God  must  find  it  necessary  to 
keep  a  watch  upon  the  progress  of  the  building,  and  use 
earnest  precautions  respecting  it.  He  came  t<»  the  conclu- 
sion, it  seems,  that  they  would  not  desist^  until  he  performed, 
I  know  not  what  miracle,  upon  their  lips  and  language,  in 
order  that  what  had  always  happened  might  happen  again, 
that  is,  that  they  might  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  earth. 
Pardon  me,  if  I  find  the  narrative  in  itself,  and  aa  a  specimen 
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of  the  judgments  of  heaven,  rather  too  strongiy  characterized, 
by  simplicity. 

£.  If  you  look  at  it  in  this  light,  it  is  so.  But  do  you 
observe  in  what  connexion  the  tradition  occurs  ? 

A.     In  the  midst  of  genealogical  registers.'*^ 

E,  And  immediately  after  those,  which  are  divided  ac" 
cording  to  languages,  countries,  and  nations.  The  collector 
of  these  traditions  had  some  experieace  and  understanding, 
as  well  as  we,  and  knew,  that  with  nations,  tribes,  and  wan- 
dering migrations,  languages  also  were  distinguished.  But 
on  this  very  account  he  inserted  here  this  singular  tradition, 
in  order  to  show  by  what  event  men  were  brought  under  the 
hard  necessity  of  being  dispersed  and  separated  from  each 
other. 

A.  And  this  you  suppose  was  the  child-like  enterprise  of 
building  a  tower  up  to  heaven  ? 

E.  It  is  here  represented  as  childish,  and  has  a  childish 
result.  Because  ihey  were  of  one  speech  and  language,  they 
would  build  a  tower  to  heaven,  and  even  while  they  were 
building  they  become  diverse  in  speech  and  language.  They 
Would  have  a  visible^  mark  to  prevent  their  being  dispersed, 
and  became  dispersed.  The  purpose  of  the  narrative  is  ob- 
vious. 

A.  But  the  descent  and  fearful  precaution  of  God  on  ac- 
count of  it  ? 

E.  It  is  obviously  said  in  mbckery,  as  in  fact,  the  whole 
tradition  is  of  this  character.  Have  you  never  read  the  Fsalm, 

Why  do  the  nations  rage, 

And  imagine  a  vain  thing  ? 

The  kings  of  the  earth  are  assembled, 

The  rulers  take  counsel  against  Jehovah — 

He  that  dwelleth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh, 

Jehovah  shall  hold  them  in  derision. 

*  Gen.  xi.  •  ■    •    ■     . 
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Here  you  have  the  best  Gommentary  on  tbe  whole  narrative. 
Look  at  the  foregoing  chapter.  Who  ruled  in  Babel  ?  who 
was  the  builder  of  it  ? 

*A.    ^'  Nimrod)  the  mighty  hunger  before  the  Lord." 

E.  And  why  is  he  called  so  ?  Certainly  not  for  the  foolish 
reason^  that  he  hunted  foxes  and  hares  on  the  plains  of  Shi- 
nar,  where  there  were  neither  mountains  nor  forests, — ^not  to 
mention,  that  one  does  not  hunt  such  animals  before  the  Lord, 
in  any  peculiar  sense.  If  it  were  intended  to  say  this,  it 
would  indeed  -be  the  most  weak,  and  simple  of  all  sayings. 
But  what  is  meant  by  a  hunter  in  Hebrew  ? 

A.     A  lurking  enemy. 

£.  *'  A  mighty  hunter,"  therefore  means  a  crafty,  lurking 
enemy,  of  great  power,  one  who  epsnares  men,  and  oppresses 
them  with  cunning  and  force.  Such  was  Nimrod,  according 
to  the  universal  tradition  of  the  East,  in  which  he  is  often 
mentioned,  and  the  same  thing  is  contaii^ed  in  the  narrative, 
which  you  are  so  much  disposed  to  ridicule.  He  found  a 
delightful  plain,  materials,  and  willing  laborers,  for  building 
himself  a  residence  and  a  royal  tower.  •  To  the  subdued  and 
easily  deceived  savages,  that  he  bad  drawn  together,  he  pre- 
tended, that  it  was  a  token  of  their  security  and  of  their 
lasting  union,  but  in  his  own  purpose  it  was  a  monument  of 
his  pride  and  of  their  slavery.  Now  you  are  aware,  that  the 
most  ancient  times  represented  the  skies  as  the  dwelling 
place  of  God,  and  therefore,  whatever  approached  them  ob- 
truded itself  upon  the  region  peculiarly  belonging  to  him, 
and,  as  it  were,  encroached  upon  his  throne.  In  just  this 
sense  the  narrative  says. 

Go  to,  let  us  build  a  city  and  tower, 
Whose  top  may  reach  to  heaven. 

And  Crod,  condescending  to  imitate  their  resolve,  says  in  turn. 

Go  to,  let  us  go  down  now, 

And  there  confound  their  language. 
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Th9y  hxve  begun  their  weiiL, 
And  nothing  will  be  restrained, 
Till  the  work  is  accomplished. 

Do  you  not  perceire  a  contiiraed  strain  of  sareasm  very  ob- 
vious here  ? 

A.    I  am  surprised,  that  I  never  remarked  it  before. 

£.  And  the  greatest  reproach  of  all  lies  in  the  result  of 
their  mighty  enterprise.  They  resolved  to  scale  the  heavens* 
God  stood  in  fear  for  the  safety  of  his  throne,  was  assured 
that  they  would  not  desist  from  their  gigantick  enterprize, 
and  to  prevent  their  success — only  laid  his  finger  upon  their 
lips,  changed  the  articulation  of  the  breath,  and  there  are 
the  ruins  of  their  enterprize.  It  is  called  confusion.  Babel, 
an  everlasting  monument  of  their  pride*  .brought  low  by  a 

mere  nothing.  The  narrative  accords  with  the  spirit  of 
the  thing.  It  is  the  finest  example  of  satire  expressed, 
with  unaffected  simplicity,  by  the  event  itself,  where  the 
great  and  the  little,  the  purposed  ascent  of  men,  the  des- 
cent of  God,  the  confidence  and  arrogance  i^f  the  former,  the 
insecurity  and  dread' of  the  latter,  tbgetherVith  the  singular 
means,  by  which  he  knows  how  to  free  himself  from  danger, 
,  are  placed  silently  side  by  side.  The  confusion  of  that  little 
particle  of  air,  which  is  articulated  in  the  mouth,  does  more 
than  a  tempest  of  lightning  and  thunder  ;  the  usurper  of  the 
throne  of  God  stands  confounded 'and  put  to  shame.  He 
and  his  royal  tower  are — a  proverb  of  reproach.  "  Tiiis 
was  the  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,"  who  ventured  to 
compare  himsielf  with  him,  and  resolved  to  raise  himself  con- 
spicuously before  his  eyes,  and  mount  upward  towards  the 
heavens  upon  the  shoulders  of  betrayed  aiid  oppressed  hordes 
of  the  human  race.  .  That  my  explnnation  is  the  true  one  is 
witnessed  by  all  the  writings  of  t^f»  Hebrew  poets  respect- 
ing Babylon.  They  all  have  precisely  the  tone  and  character 
of  this  first  tradition. 
A.    The  same  tone  and  character  ? 
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£.  All  are  satires  upon  Babylon,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  spirit  aira  expression  of  this  tradition.  As  it  is  here, 
so  every  where,  Babylon  is  another  name  for  .pride,  niag- 
nificence,  arrogance,  oppression  of  the  people  and  of  nations, 
crafty  policy  and  tyrannical  domination.  It  is  continuarliy, 
as  it  is  here,  the  symbol  of  daring  impiety  against  God^  of 
arrogant  and  ambitious  enterprises,  aspiring  to  the  heavens, 
and  a  throne  a^ong  the  stars  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  of  con- 
fusion  and  desolation,  and  of  the  derision  with  which  God 
looks  upon  the  giant  projects  of  men.  The  haughty  queen 
has  always,  as  here,  the  cup  of  trembling  in  her  hand,  from 
which  she  first  causes  the  nations  to  drink,  and  must  at  last 
drink  herself.  Her  glory  is  then  brought  down  to  the  dust, 
and  its  scattered  rujns  are  called — Babel. 

A.  You  will  enable  me,  I  perceive,  td  look  at  all  the 
prophets  more  understandingly,  for  the  poetry  which  they 
contain  respecting  Babylon  is  in  this  character. 

E.  The  poetry  of  the  Bible  respecting  other  nations  is 
equally  distinct  and  characteristick,  as  we  shall  see  at  an- 
other time.  Even  in  the  last  book  of  Scripture,  3«bylon  is 
exhibited  in  the  same  form  and  character,  as  that  in  which  I 
have  represented  it.  She  has  in  her  hand  the  cup  of  abom- 
inations, with  which  she  intoxicates  the  nations  ;  on  her 
forehead  is  a  name  indicative  of  licentiousness  and  impiety  ; 
she  finally  sinks  like  a  millstone  cast  into  the  ocean,  and 
over  her  ruins  is  heard  a  song  of  derision  and  lamentation, 
in  the  same  spirit,  which  this  tradition  breathes.  The  con- 
trolling mistr^^ss  of  the  world,  the  mighty  huntress  of  men, 
who  arrogated  to  herself  the  attributes  of  Jehovah,  is  forever 
put  to  shame. 

A.  I  recollect  a  beautiful  elegy  of  Isaiah,  with  which  I 
made  myself  familiar  on  account  of  its  reference  to. the  realms 
of  the  dead.'^    It  exhibits  the  same  silent  derision,  the  same 

r 

*  Isa.  xiv. 
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lepulchral  tones  of  lamentatioiiy  which  yoa  have  mentionod. 
It  moves  in  lengthened  elegiack  measure,  like  a  song  of  la- 
mentation for  the  dead,  and  is  full  of  lofty  scorn  and  contu- 
mely from  the  beginning  to  the  endw 
£.     Will  you  read  it  ? 


A. 


In  the  day,  when  Jehovah  shall  give  thee  rest 
From  thy  distress,  and  anxiety,  and  thy  slavish  bondage, 
Then  shalt  thou  take  up  a  song  over  the  king  x>f  Babylon, 
And  shalt  say, 

How  hath  the  taskmaster  become  still! 

The  exactor  of  gold  ceased  to  oppress ! 

Jehovah  hath  broken  the  oppressor's  rod. 

The  Boeptre  of  the  tyrants. 

That  which  smote  the  nations  in  anger, 

With  strokes,  which  were  never  remitted, 

Which  ruled  them  with  stern  severity. 

And  oppression  that  nothing  restrained. 
Now  the  whole  world  is  quiet  and  at  rest. 

The  nations  send  forth  a  song  of  joy. 

Even  the  fir  trees  exult  over  thee. 

The  cedars  of  Lebanon, 

'*  Since  thou  wast  laid  low,  no- one  comes  up 

To  hew  us  down  and  destroy  us.** 
The  ghostly  realm  beneath  was  roused  for  thee. 

It  moved  to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming. 

It  stirred  up  for  thee  the  ghostly  shades, 

Even  all  the  mighty  ones  of  the  earth. 

It  raised  them  up  from  their  thrones, 

All  the  kings  of  the  nations. 

They  all  welcomed  thee,  and  said, 

"  Art  thou  also  become  a  shadow  like  us  f 

Art  thoii,  too,  made  even  as  we  V* 
Brought  down  even  to  the  dead  is  thy  pride, 

And  low  the  triumphal  sound  of  thy  harps. 

Thy  couch  beneath  thee  is  the  worm, 

The  mould  of  death  thy  covering. 
How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven  ! 

Bright  star !  thou  son  of  the  dawn ! 

How  art  thou  crushed  to  the  earth, 
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That  didst  conquet  the  nations ! 

Thou  saidst  in  thine  heart,  "  I  will  mount  to  heaven  ! 
Above  the  stars  of  God  will  I  exalt  my  throne ! 
I  shall  sit  aloft  where  the  Gods  assemble, 
Upon  the  mountain  heights  of  the  North ! 

'*  I  will  mount  up  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds, 
J  shall  become  like  the  Moat  High  !** 
But  down  tO'the  abyss  art  thou  hurled,  . 
To  the  hollow  caves  of  the  dead. 

And  those,  that  see  thee,  gaize  upon  thee. 
They  narrowly  scan  thee,  "Is  this  the  man, 
Whb  made  the  earth  to  tremble  ? 
And  shattered  kingdoms  in  pieces  7" 

**  The  world  around  he  niade  like  a  desert. 
He  rendered  its  cities  desolate. 
He  opened  not  the  prison  door  of  his  captives. 

The  kings  of  the  nations  all  sleep  in  glory. 
Each  in  his  o^Tn  house,  his  spacious  tomb. 
But  thou  art  cast  forth  from  thy  grave, 
]Jke  a  monstrous  and  abhorred  birth.^ 

Covered  with  slain,  whom  the  sword  hath  pierced. 
Who  sink  down  among  the  stones  of  the  pit. 
Thou  liest  there  like  a  carcase  trodden  under  foot. 
Thou  shalt  not  be  united  with  them  in  burial. 
For  thou  hast  made  thine  own  land  desolate. 
Thine  own  people  hast  thou  smitten. 

The  seed  of  evil-doers  sh^U  not  be  named. 
Nor  called  to  remembrance  forever. 
Give  their  sons  to  death  for  the  sake  of  their  fathers. 
That  they  rise  not  again  and  inherit  the  land, 
And  fill  the  country  with  cities." 

I  will  rise  up  against  thee, 
Saith  Jehovah  of  hosts. 
I  will  destroy  the  name  and  race  of  Babel, 
The  child  and  grand-child,  saith  Jehovah. 
I  will  make  it  a  hold  for  the  porcupine, 
A  morass  of «tegnant  water; 
J  will  sweep  it  into  the  rubbish  of  desolation, 
3aith  Jehovah  of  hosts. 

f  *  It  is  customary  with  Isaiah  to  compare  a  family  to  a  tree,  and  a 
member  of  it  to  a  branch.  An  abhorred  and  cast  off  branch,  therefore, 
ie  without  doubt  a  monstrous  and  deformed  birth. 
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E.  Here  you  see  the  haughty  oppressor  of  the  nations, 
her,  who  arrogantly  aspired  to  heaven,  and  to  build  her  throne 
above  the  stars  ;  and  immediately  after  the  object  of  God's 
derision,  humbled  to  the  dust,  and  thrust  down  to  the  abyss  ; 
she  lies  amidst  the  cast  off  rubbish  of  desolation.  **  The 
desolate  daughter  of  Babylon*'  is  the  name  and  representation 
of  all  biblical  poetry  respecting  Babylon,  and  many  traits  in 
the  elegy,  which  you  have  read,  would  seem  as  if  intended 
for  Nimrod  and  the  first  building  of  the  tower.  But  our 
thoughts  are  becoming  as  much  dispersed,  as  the  people  of 
whom  we  are  speaking.  The  leading  trait,  which  we  were 
to  remark  upon  at  present,  was  this,  that  the  poetry  of  the 
East  tends  to  make  us  observe  more  particularly,  how  .the 
providence  of  the  heavenly  judge  dashes  the  pride  of  tyrants, 
and  thrusts  down  to  hell  that  which  would  exalt  itself  to 
heaven. 

A.  And  exalts  too  that  which  is  low  ;  here  we  have  there- 
fore an  example  of  those  sublime  contrasts  in  the  agency  of 
providence,  of  which  we  spoke  at  first.  They  seem  to  me 
quite  too  monotonous  and  full  of  repetition. 

E.  Just  as  the  parallelism  in  its  general  character  seemed 
to  you,  when  you  first  considered  it.  These  contrasts  are 
one  kind  of  parallelism ;  the  loftiest  and  most  powerful 
mashali  or  poetical  exhibition,  which  such  general  represen- 
tations of  worldly  scenes  can  admit.  Do  they  not  also  ex-j 
hibit  the  nature  of  things,  and  give  us  a  view  of  the  occui 
rences  and  changes  of  the  world,  as  they  are  in  themselves^ 
What  do  we  see  in  the  world,  and  the  things  of  the  woi 
universally,  but  continual  ebb  and  flow,  exaltation  jmd 
abasement  ?  Nothing  continues,  nothing  can  continue  a^ 
the  same  point  of  elevation.  All  here  below  is  fluctuating 
like  the  waves,  and  in  the  sight  of  God  what  is  th^  drop  of 
a  world,  with  all  its  giants  and  heaven-daring  conquerors,  but 
a  swelling  and  bursting  bubble.  Hesiod  and  Homer,  ^seby- 
lus  and  Pindar,  could  paint  the  fleeting  billows  of  worldly 
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change,  ai  contrasted  with  the  unchanging  and  unchangea- 
ble Ood  of  fate,  under  no  form  more  true  or  expressive. 
They  picture  the  contrast  of  the  high  and  the  low,  the  strong 
and  the  weak,  as  if  they  had  derived  it  from  the  East.  Now 
I  willingly  believe,  that  such  changes  of  destiny  under  the 
despotick  governments  of  the  East  may  be  more  frequent, 
more  sudden,  and  more  striking.  But  as  to  their  essential 
grounds,  they  are  every  where  the  same,  the  bprden  and  end 
of  the  song,  the  result  of  human  history.  To  him,  who,  in 
reading  these  contrasts,  finds  no  examples  to  illustrate  themy 
they  stand  as  unmeaning  and  empty  sounds ;  but  to  onCj 
whose  memory  is  stored  with  facts  and  the  treasuers  of  ex- 
perience, they  are  a  poetical  abridgment  of  all  history,  and 
on  this  account  I  place  a  high  estimate  upon  Job,  the  Pro- 
phets,  and  Psalms. 

A.  And  our  church  hymns  of  course  no  less,  since  in 
these  too  such  contrasts,  in  regard  to  the  course  of  providence, 
are  imitated  from  the  Psalms, 

E.  Certainly..  They  sound  here,  to  be  sure,  comparative- 
ly unanimated,  dull,  and  unnatural ;  yet  many  hymns  and 
Psalms  respecting  providence  are  among  the  finest  in  oar 
collections.  Some  are  beautifully  versified,  the  sentiment 
universally  intelligible,  I  might  say  common  place.  These 
hymns  too  have  sufiiciently  proved  their  power  and  influence 
on  the  human  heart.  They  are  the  consolation  of  the  un- 
fortunate, and  the  support  and  strength  of  the  poor«  They 
come  to  him,  as  a  voice  from  heaven,  to  console  him  in  his 
desolation,  and  they  calm  and  quiet  his  soul.  Job  and  the 
Psalms  are  a  store-house  of  observations  and  moral  reflections 
on  human  life,  on  good  and  ill  fortune,  on  pride  and  hui^ility, 
true  and  false  self-confidence,  and  confidence  in  God.  And 
ance,  throughout  the  whole,  the  eye  of  God  is  represented  as 
watching  over  the  course  of  human  events,  we  may  say  with 
tnitb,  that  this  poetry  has  exhibited  the  same  unity  and  sim- 
plicity in  the  succession  of  events  in  the  world,  which,  as 
18» 
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we  before  observed,  it  exhibited  in  the  acenes  of  nature. 
The  exhibition  of  art  in  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks  is  but  taw- 
dry 0];Dament  compared  with  this  child-like  and  pure  simpli- 
city ;  and  in  reading  the  Celtick  poetry,  fond  as  I  am  of  [it,  I 
always  feel  as  if  wandering  beneath  a  clouded  evening  sky. 
It  presents  indeed  beautiful  scenes  in  the  clouds  and  on  the 
earth,  but  without  a  sun,  without  God,  and  without  a  purpose 
which  is  determinate,  and  capable  of  giving  unity  to  the 
whole.  Man  at  last  vanishes  like  a  cloudy  vapour,  while  in 
the  East  he  stands  upon  a  rock,  with  the  everlasting  God  for 
his  sure  foundation. 

I  will  betake  myself  to  God, 

To  God  will  I  lift  up  my  voice. 

Who  doeth  great  things  and  unsearchabid, 

Manrelious  things  without  number. 

He  giveth  rain  upon  the  wide  earth, 
And  sendeth  streams  upon  the  dry  fields, 
That  he  may  exalt  those  that  are  low, 
And  raise  to  happiness  those  that  mourn. 

He  maketh  vain  the  devices  of  the  crafty, 
And  their  hands  perform  not  their  enterprise. 
He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness, 
And  precipitateth  the  counsels  of  the  intriguer. 
So  that  they  meet  with  darkness  in  the  day  time. 
And  grope  at  noonday,  as  in  the  night. 

Thus  he  saves  the  poor  from  their  sword. 
And  the  weak  from  the  hand  of  the  strong, 
So  that  hope  is  given  to  the  poor. 
And  iniquity  stoppeth  her  mouth. 

Happy  is  the  man  whom  God  correcteth. 
And  the  chastening  of  the  Most  jHigh  despise  not. 
For  he  maketh  sore,  and  bindeth  up. 
He  woundeth,  and  his  own  hand  healeth. 

In  six  troubles  will  he  deliver  thee, 
And  in  seven  shell  no  evil  touch  thee. 
In  famine  he  shall  save  thee  from  death ; 
In  war,  from  the  hand  of  tke  sword. 
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From  the  scourge  of  the  tongue*  ehalt  Uion  be  hid. 
Nor  be  afraid,  when  the  destroyer  cometh. 
At  the  destroyer  and  at  hunger  thou  shalt  laugh, 
Nor  fear  the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth. 

The  stones  of  the  field  are  thy  sure  allies, 
And  the  wild  beasts  are  at  peace  with  thee.  \ 

Thou  knowest  that  thy  tent  is  secure. 
Thou  retumest,  and  findest  it  in  safety. 

Thou  knowest  that  tjiy  seed  shall  be  many, 
Thine  o^spring  as  the  grass  of  the  earth. 
Thou  shalt  come  to  thy  grave  in  full  age, 
A^  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in,  in  its  season. 

Let  us  be  thus  favoured  by  the  care  of  providence,  and  it 
would  be  our  own  fault,  if  we  should  on  that  account  become 
careless  and  inactive.  I  leave  every  one  to  his  own  taste, 
but  to  me  it  is  obvious,  that  these  simple  and  unstudied  con- 
trasts, (child-like  and  artless  I'eflections  on  the  course  of 
events  from  the  mouth  of  aged  and  experienced  men),  bad  a 
peculiar  tendency  to  nourish  the  tender  plant  of  a  kind  of 
poetry,  that  breathes  confidence  in  God  apd  in  his  special 
and  providentiil  regard  for  the  human  race.  The  Orientals, 
beyond  a  doubt,  produced  them ;  and  the  most  ancient  poetry 
of  the  Greeks  is,  in  this  respect,  entirely  Oriental  in  its  char- 
acter. But  it  was  only  in  this  simple  form,  that  they  could 
be  apprehended  moreover  by  the  most  simple  and  undisci- 
plined understanding,  and  seize  upon  the  heart  of  man,  when 
most  depressed  and  most  in  need  of  their  influence.  They 
are  a  kind  of  mirror  of  the  worlds  and  sum  up  the  experi- 
ence of  the  long,  and  instructive  life  of  the  patriarchs.  As 
mountains  grow  old,  so  empires  fall  into  decay  ;  as  the  fresh 
leaf  puts  forth,  so  new  fortunes  and  new  hopes  spring  up  for 
man — thus  the  seasons  of  the  year  and  the  periods  of  human 

*  The  seoUrge  of  the  tongue  is,  according  to  the  paraUelism,  the  bite 
•fa  blood-thirsty  brute.  The  destroyer  is  the  lion,  which  in  the  follow, 
ing  verse  is  connected  with  hunger,  i.  e.  a  hungry,  ravenous  destroyer. 
The  last  verse  clearly  explains  the  thnee  preceding. 
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destiny,  are  connected  together,  and  God  is  the  controller  of 
them  all.  Even  at  the  present  day  we  may  hear  experienced 
and  moralizing  old  men,  when  the  fermenting  elements  of 
life  have  worked  themselves  clear,  discoursing  in  the  same 
tones  with  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets,  and  the  in- 
credulous and  headstrong  youth  finds  by  experience  at  last, 
that  they  have  discoursed  truly.  For  the  most  part,  top,  the 
reflections  in  praise  of  providence  are  suggested  by  the  pic- 
tures and  historical  traditions,  which  we  have  treated  of,  or 
shall  treat  of, — the  flood  and  the  memorials  of  Divine  pun- 
ishment, the  confounding  of  human  purposes  and  exposure 
of  hidden  crimes.  From  these  they  proceed,  as  their  source, 
and  terminate  throughout  in  the  silent  fear  of  God  and  wis- 
dom of  man — forming  without  doubt  the  richest  treasure,  the 
mqst  useful  poetry  and  instruction,  as  the  guide  of  our 
shadowy  and  fleeting  life.  1  could  wish  I  were  acquainted 
with  a  poem,  that  combined  together  in  its  representation! 
th^  most  striking  and  afiecting  scenes  of  providence  in  our 
own  history.  The  more  simple,  the  more  Oriental  would  it 
become  in  its  general  characterrsticks. 

APPENDIX. 

1.  A  SONG  OF  PRAISE,  ON  THE  HELP  OF  GOD.» 

God  18  our  refuge  and  strength, 
A  sure  defence  in  time  of  need. 
Therefore  we  fear  not,  though  the  world  be  shaken. 
And  the  mountains  sink  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
Let  its  floods  roar  and  be  tumultuous  ! 
Let  the  mountains  tremble  at  his  majestf; 
Yet  will  his  refreshing  streams 
Hake  glad  the  city  of  God ; 
The  dwelling  place  of  the  Most  High. 
God  is  in  the  midst  of  her !  the  is  still  munoved ! 

•  Ps.  xlvi. 
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God  helpeth  her,  looking  down  upon  her 

In  the  time  of  her  need. 

The  nations  rage,  and  empires  sink, . 

He  thundereth,  and  the  earth  is  melted. 

Jehovah,  the  God  of  hosts  is  with  us  I 

The  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge ! 

Come,  behold  the  works  of  Jehovah ! 

Who  now  maketh  the  countries  deserts; 

And  now,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world, 

Maketh  wars  to  cease. 

fireaketh  the  bow  and  cutteth  asunder  the  spear, 

And  burneth  the  chariot  in  the  fire.' 

'*  Be  still  and  know,  that  I  am  God ! 

The  king  of  nations,  the  ruler  of  the  world !" 

Jehovah,  the  God  of  hosts,  is  with  us  ! 
The  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge. 

2.  A  SONG  OF  PRAISE  ON  THE  PROVIDENCE  OF  GOD.* 

Praise  je  the  Lord ! 

Praise  Jehovah,  O  my  soul  I 

While  I  live,  I  will  praise  Jehovah, 

I  will  praise  my  God,  while  I  have  being! 

Put  no  confidence  in  men  of  might, 
In  a  son  of  man,  who  bath  i^o  strength. 
^  His  breath  vanisheth,  he  returneth  to  the  earth. 
And  all  his  purposes  are  cut  off. 

Happy  is  he,  whose  help  is  the  God  of  Jacob  ! 
Who  trusleth  in  Jehovah,  his  guardian  God, 
That  created  the  heavens,  and  the  earth. 
The  sea,  and  all  that  is  therein. 
And  keepeth  truth  forever. 

He  procureth  justice  for  the  oppressed, 
He  provideth  bread  for  the  hungry. 
Jehovah  giveth  eyes  to  the  blind, 
Jehovah  raiseth  up  the  bowed  down, 
Jehovah  loveth  the  righteous, 
Jehovah  preserveth  the  strangers. 
He  supplieth  the  fatherless  and  widows, 
And  fiubverteth  the  counsels  of  the  oppressor. 

•  Ps.  cxlvi. 
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Jehovah  will  reign  forever  I 
Thy  God  O  Zion  from  generation  to  generation ! 
Praiee  ye  the  Lord ! 

3.    JOB'S  ODE  IN  PRAISE  OF  WISPOIC 

• 

Man  hath  found  an  outlet  for  the  silver, 
The  place  of  the  gold,  which  he  fineth. 
He  hath  taken  iron  out  of  the  dust. 
And  molten  brass  out  of  the  stone. 

He  hath  set  bounds  to  darkness. 
And  every  extreme  hath  heisearched  out. 
The  stone  of  dark  obscurity, 
And  of  the  shadow  of  death.* 

A  flood  goeth  out  from  the  realm  of  oblivion,t 
They  draw  it  up  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
They  remove  it  away  from  men. 

From  the  earth  upward,  goeth  forth  bread, .  ' 

And  underneath  it  is  changed  as  by  fire. 
There  in  its  rocks  is  found  the  sapphire. 
Interspersed  with  dust  of  gold. 

The  way  no  mountain  bird  hath  seen, 
The  vulture's  eye  hath  not  discovered  it ; 
No  stately  beast  hath  trodden  it, 
No  lion  hath  ever  passed  through  it. 

Man  placeth  his  hand  upon  the  rock. 
He  overturneth  the  mountain  by  the  roots. 
He  cutteth  out  rivers  fi^om  among  the  rocks, 

*  Probably  the  last  stone  in  the  mining  investigations  of  Job ;  the  cor- 
ner and  boundary  stone,  as  it  were,  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  and  an- 
cient  night.    H. 

The  language  here  used  must  designate  metalliferous  stones,  veiled 
in  the  deepest  night,  and  deposited  in  the  darkest  depths  of  the  earth, 
but  which  yet  the  unwearied  miper  searches  out.    J. 

t  According  to  this  division  and  mode  of  reading,  the  dwelling  of 
the  forgotten  would  be  the  kingdom  of  the  dead,  and  at  a  greater  depth 
than  the  deepest  mines  have  reached^  Stream9  break  forth  from  the 
river  of  eternal  oblivion  beneath,  and  yet  are.  overcome  by  ,the  minerVt 
pumped  dry,  and  turned  out  of  the  way.  Yet  I  confess  the^j^saga  r«* 
mains  obscure  to  my  own  mind. 
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And  whatever  is  eoitty  his  eye  seetb. 
4       He  eearcheth  the  floods  in  thetr  deep  fountain^ 
And  that  which  is  hid  he  bringeth  to  lights 

Bat  where  shall  man  find  wisdom  t 
And  where  is  the  place  of  understanding? 
Man  knoweth  not^the  seat  thereof, 
It  is  not  found  in  the  land  of  the  living. 
Tlie  abyss  crieth,  it  is  not  in  me ! 
The  sea  respondeth,  not  in  me  ! 

It  cannot  be  purchased  for  gold, 
Kor  silver  weighed  as  the  price  thereof. 
Gold  from  Ophir  cannot  equal  its  worth* 
Neither  the  precious  onyx  and  sapphire. 

It  is  never  ranked  with  gdld  and  chrystal* 
No  precious  jewel  is  ever  exchanged  for  it. 
Ramoth  and  Gabish  are  not  to  be  named. 
For  the  possession  of  wisdom  is  better  than  pearls* 
The  topaz  of  Ethiopia  is  not  compared  with  it, 
The  most  fine  gold  cannot  equal  it.* 

"Where  then  shall  man  find  wisdom  7 
And  where  is  the  place  of  understanding  7 
It  is  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  living. 
Kept  secret  from  the  fowls  of  heaven. 
Nothingness  and  death  answer, 
We  have  heard  the  rumour  thereof  from  afar« 

God  marketh  out  the  road  to  it, 
He  alone  knoweth  its  abiding  place. 

*  All  this  variety  qf  wealth  indicates  the  Idumaean  origin  of  the  book 
•f  Job.  The  Idumsans  at  an  early  period  had  the  trade  by  way  of  Ezi. 
•n  Geber  and  Eiath  on  the  Red  Sea,  which  the  Israelites  first  gained 
uider  Solomon.  Hence  their  acquaintance  with  Ophir,  Jilthopia,  and 
the  costly  articles  here  named.  From  the  passages  relating  to  mining, 
which  occur  in  thi^book,  doubts  have  been  started  in  regard  to  its  anti. 
qnity,  but  wholly  without  reason.  So  soon  as  gold  and  precious  stones 
were  dug  from  the  mountains,  mining  existed,  and  there  are  proofs 
enough,  that  it  existed  very  early.  The  passage  of  Job,  in  which  it  is 
said,  "  gold  comes  from  the  North,*'  is  wholly  misunderstood,  when  ap. 
plied  to  trade  in  gold.  The  trade  of  which  Job  speaks  was  wholly  with 
the  South  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  parallelism  of  that  passage 
speaks  of  the  golden  splendour,  in  which  Grod  appeared  from  the  North, 
as  was  clearly  shoYm  in  the  previous  dialogues. 
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has  it  been  done  in  this  form  ?    Was  not  this  belief  amoD^ 
them  a  mere  national  faiths  so  narrow  and  exclusive,  that  it 
might  rather  be  considered  offensive  and  hostile,  than  friendly 
to  the  race.     They  were  God's  peculiar  people,  chosen  and 
set  apart  even  in  their  ancestors.    No  blessing  comes  upon 
any  new  offspring  in  the  successive  generations  of  their  pa- 
triarchs, but  a  curse  must  at^the  same  time  fall  upon  a  neigh- 
bouring race,  even  if  it  be  that  of  a  brother  or  a  near  kins- 
man.    Noah  is  not  content  with  blessing  Shem,  he  must  at 
the  same  moment  pronounce  a  curse  upon  Ham.    Isaac  can- 
not receive  a  blessing,  but  Ishmael  must  be  thrust  out  from 
his  home  and  family  ;  nox  Jacob,  without  corresponding  and 
injurious  neglect  of  Esau.     So  it  is  throughout.    Moses  and 
Joshua  slay  the  ancient  and  rightful  inhabitants,  in  order  to 
convert  to  the  benefit  of  God's  chosen  people  a  country, 
which   according  to  human  laws  did  not  belong   to  them. 
You  know  how  much  sarcasm  and  how  many  invectives  are 
utteied  respecting  the  history  of  this  people,  in  which  I  have 
no  participation,  because  they  often  give  pain  to  innocent 
persons,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  subject  or  of  the 
times.     Yet  it  is  difficult  to  controvert  the  leading  idea,  that 
this  people,  even  from  their  origin,  cherished  narrow,  exclu- 
sive, and  arrogant  views,  which  have  impressed  themselves 
also  upon  their  poetry,  and  have  spoiled  the  best  part  of  it 
by  a  mixture  of  denunciations  and  hatred  of  other  nations. 
And  yet  I  can  discover  in  the  ^history  of  their  patriarchs  no 
appearance  of  extraordinary  merit.     What  heroick  deeds  have 
they  to  exhibit,  which  would  not  be  far  outdone  by  the  records 
of  other  nations  ?     What  great  names,  on  which  the  glory  of 
their  race  can  be  even  tolerably  well  sustained  ?    Can  they 
appeal  to  Noah,  an  example  of  drunkenness ;  to  Abraham, 
who  disowned  his  wife  in  Egypt ;  to  the  timid  Isaac;  to  Jacob, 
who  so  cunningly  overreached  his  father,  his  brother,  his  fa- 
ther-in-law, and  the  whole  world;  to  the  incestuous  Judah;  the 
revengeful  Simeon  and  Levi ;  or  finally  to  Moses,  who  with 
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hard-hearted  insensibility  cut  off  whole  nations  ?    And  could 

such  men  be  the  founders  of  a  nation  chosen  of  God.  of 

God's  peculiar  people  ?     In  this  people  all  the  tribes  of  the 

earth  are  to  be  blessed ;  and  yet  they  imprecate  curses  upon 

all  nations,  though  they  know  only  their  names,  and  often,  in 

the  songs  of  their  prophets,  weakly  and  with  hostile  feelings 

rejoice,  that  their  future  king  will  at  last  reduce  them  all  to 

subjection.     They  have  no  representation  more  delightful  to 

tb^m,  than  that  of  their  king  coming  from  Mount  Seir,  as  a 

treader  of  the  wine-press,  and  with  garments  dyed  in  the 

blood  of  a  kindred  people.     The  whole  earth  must  be  laid 

waste,  in  order  that  their  poor  and  barren  land,  their  race 

despised  by  all  nations,  may   bear  rule  alone.     Answer  me 

now,  my  friend,  in  regard  to  these  objections,  but,  I  beg  of  you, 

not  mystically  and  theologically  ;  of  such  vindications  I  have 

read  enough  and  more  than  enough.     Why  did  not  Abraham 

continue  where  he  was  ?     Why  must  the  unoffending  Canaan 

pay  the  forfeit  of  his  father's  indiscretion  or  villainy  ?  or  the 

unfortunate  Esau  suffer,  because  his  mother  cooked  a  kid, 

before  he  could  preJSare  his  wild  venison  ?     And  yet  on  these 

old  wives'  tales  depends  all  the  peculiar  distinction  of  this 

people,  their  ancestral  honour,  and  the  lofty  triumph  of  their 

prophecies  and  Psalms.     The  most  beautiful  poetry  in  the 

world  becomes  poor  and  contemptible,  when  it  grounds  itself 

with  an  exclusive  and  hostile  feeling  on  traditions  of  this  sort. 

EiTTHYPHRON.     You  havc  overwhelmed  me,  my  friend,  with 

objections,  which  I  have  reason  to  be  thankful,  do  not  affect 

my  own  race.     I  am  no  Hebrew,  and  have  no  interest  in  this 

people,  as  a  people.     They  were  not  certainly  chosen  for 

their  own  worthiness,  and  no  one  has  exposed  their  weakness 

and  shame  with  more  force,  than  their  own  prophets.    I 

willingly  grant  you,  that  they  greatly  misapprehended  the 

purpose  of  their  election  and  peculiar  privileges,  and  sadly 

profaned  with  superstition  and  idolatry,  with  stupid  pride, 

obsequious  vanity,  and  other  vices,  that  Palladium,  for  which 
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they  assumed  far  top.  much  credit  to  themselves,-^their  faith 
in  Jehovah,  as  the  only  and  the  true  God.  But  we  are  not 
here  called  upon,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  vindicate  the  nation, 
as  a  nation,  much  less  their  national  prejudices  and  vices,  but 
the  purpose  of  God  in  the  events  of  their  history,  and  the 
flowers  of  that  poetiek  growth,  which,  in  the  results  of  its  de- 
velopment has  actually,  (for  this  is  matter  of  fact  and  no 
theological  mysticism),  produced  fruits  for  the  benefit  of  so 
many  other  nations.  And  since  we  are  cQnversing  about  a 
shepherd  race,  let  us  recHne  under  this  spreading  tree  I  We 
will  imagine  it  to  be  Abraham's  terebinth  tree  at  Mamre,  and 
even  speak  in  the  tones  of  calm  contemplation,  like  the  pa- 
triarchal sheplierds  ;  not  with  the  artful  wit  of  Voltaire,  nor 
vrith  the  dark  malignity  of  Bolingbroke  and  Morgan.  The 
tranquillity  of  nature  around  us  awakens  peaceful  emotions 
aiid  we  will  endeavour  to  keep  at  peace  with  these  forms  of 
ancient  simplicity. 

First,  then,  of  Noah.  You  call  the  conduct  of  Ham  to- 
wards him  indiscretion  or  villainy.  Let  it  be  the  one  or  the 
other,  you  must  give  the  father  permission  to  punish  it. 

A.     To  punish  it  ? 

£.  That  is  the  sense  of  it ;  and  I  know  not  why,  when  we 
fall  upon  a  word  that  is  misunderstood,  we  should  not  put  an 
intelligible  one  in  the  place  of  it.  The  father  was  a  king  in 
his  own  family,  and  had  sovereign  power  even  over  the  life  of 
his  sons,  Noah  was  the  second  Adam,  the  patriarch  of  a 
new  world.  He  must  appear  to  his  family  almost  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  God  ;  for  it  was  only  through  him  and  for  his  sake, 
that  they  had  been  delivered  from  the  genetal  judgment.  Now 
Ao  greater  offence  could  have  been  committed  against  him, 
than  Ham,  who  was  himself  a  man  of  mature  years,  and  had 
\sons,  committed  in  this  ca^e.  You  know  with  what  rigour 
the  laws  of  filial  reverence  and  modesty  in  domestick  inter- 
course are  guarded  in  the  East,  and  in  a  period  so  early  were 
rightfully  regarded  as  sacrod.     Those  members  which  HanA 
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created  with  mockery,  were  held  sacred.    He  offended  his 
brothers,  and  was  guilty,  if  you  will  allow  the  expression,  of 

violating  the  injured  majesty  of  his^  father.     His  transgression 

was  domestick,  and,  so  was  the  punishment.     He  had  insulted 

.  the  patriarch  of  the  racp,  and  punishment  was  inflicted  upon 

the  son  and  his  offspring.    In  short,  he  was  deprived  of  the 

rights  pertaining  to  a  son,  and  was  degraded  to  the  condition  • 

of  a  family  servant  an^ong  his  brethren. 

A.     Is  that  the  import  of  the  words  ? 

E.     Look  and  see. 

Cursed  be  Canaan ;        - 

Let  him  be  a  servant  of  servants  to 'his  brethren. 

Blessed  be  Jehovah,  the  Qod  of  Shem, 

And  let  Canaan  be  his  servant. 

Let  the  Elohirn  enlarge  Japheth, 

Let  him  dwell  in  the  tents  of  3hem, 

And  let  Canaan  be  his  servant. 

Whether  Canaan  participated  in  his  father's  offence  or  flot,  he 
naturally  participated  iii  the  punishment ;  for  when  the  father 
was  deprived  of  his  filial  rights,  his  children  must  suffer  with 
him.  So  it  is  now  in  regard  to  all  family  misfortunes,  and  it 
seems  to  me,  that  Noah  inflicted  a  punishment,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  then  prevailing  customs  and  mode  of  thinking, 
if  not  light,  was  yet  not  unjust ;  ignominy  with  ignominy, 
scorn  with  scorn,  insult  with  insult. 

A.  But  why  was  Canaan,  the  youngest  son  of  Ham,  alone 
named  ?  for  Ham  had  older  sons.  A  wishful  glance  at  the 
land  of  Canaan  seems  to  have  had  its  influence  here. 

E.  If  it  were  so,  then  it  was  an  application  merely  of  the 
tradition  to  a  case,  in  which  the  Israelites  were  more  par- 
ticularly concerned.  You  know,  that  the  national  rights  of 
ancient  nations  depended  on  such  traditions,  and  the  relations 
of  the  tribes  in  their  origin  to  each  ot}ier.  In  the  East,  in  , 
India,  I  might  say,  indeed  among  all  small  tribes,  which  re-  . 
main  attached  to  their  original  stock,  the  same  is  true,  even 
at  the  present  day.  Yet  I  believe,  that,  as  to  the  fact,  Ca- 
19* 
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naany  the  youngest  soH}  participated  in  the  transgressioDy  and 
perhaps  the  peculiar  expression,  **  Noah  knew  what  his  young- 
er son  had  done  unto  hini)"  points  to  this.  The  narrative  is 
too  concise  to  decide  this  point ;  and,  if  it  did,  the  privilege 
of  indulging  misanthropy,  and  of  conquering  the  Canaanites, 
wherever  found,  could  not  be  given  by  this  sort  of  propbetick 
narrative.  Jacob  imprecated  curses  upon  his  two  sons, 
Simeon  and  Levi,  even  on  his  death-bed,  because  they  had 
revenged  the  deepest  stain  npon  the  honour  of  his  house 
with  the  blood  of  a  Canaanitish  family. 

A.     And  yet  Joshua  destroyed  them  without  mercy. 

£.  We  will  speak  of  that  hereafter ;  let  us  confine  our- 
selves for  the  present  to  the  history  of  the  patriarchs.  You 
called  Noah  a  drunkard.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  retract 
the  expression,  when  you  read  the  narrative  in  its  connexion. 
It  was  the  first  experiment  in  the  cultivation  of  an  unknown 
plant,  which  might  have  resulted  in  the  same  way  to  Bac- 
chus himself. 

A.  Forget  the  word,  an^  let  it  pass.  Why  did  not  Abra- 
ham remain  where  be  was,  in  his  own  country  ?  His  leaving 
it  was  the  occasion  of  the  subsequent  mischief. 

E.  Because  be  was  a  Nomade,  and  all  Nomades  live  a 
wandering  life.  They  are  wanderers  still,  even  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  though  three  thousand  years,  it  may  be  presumed, 
must  hkve  made  a  considerable  difference  in  the  populousness 
of  these  countries.  Besides,  it  was  not  he  that  first  became 
a  wanderer  ;  his'  father  was  a  Nomade  before  him,  and  his 
father's  father.  The  brothers  of  Peleg  had  wandered  with  their 
tribes  even  down  to  Arabia^  and  the  brothers  of  Abraham, 
and  his  brothers'  sons,  had  planted  the  best  countries  of  the 
neighbouring  region,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Chaldaea.  In 
regard  to  physical  advantages,  Abraham  obtained  by  no 
ineans  the  best  country,  and  God  promi^d  on  this  account  to 
make  his  portion  good  with  blessings  of  a  different  kind. 
And  finally,  in  ihe  land  of  Canaan  there  was  no  collision  of 
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interests  betweeua  Abrafaam  and  any  one  there.  He  moved 
about  here  and  there,  as  a  godlike  prince,  showed  his  mag- 
nanimity toXot,  and  towards  the  kings  whom  he  delivered 
from  their  enemies,  and  his  integrity  of  character  to  the  Ca- 
naanites,  of  whom  he  purchased  a  burying  place.  This  they 
offered  him  as  a  gift,  but  he  would  hot  receive  it  without 
paying  its  price  ;  and  you  are  aware  what  they  allowed  him 
along  with  it.  Obviously,  the  occupation  in  common  with 
them  ortheir  country  for  himself  and  his  latest  posterity. 
Where  the  fathers  slept,  there  must  the  children  sleep  also. 
This  was  the  first  principle  of  national  rights  among  all  an- 
cient nations.  "We  wilfmeet  you  at  the  graves  of  our  fa- 
thers," was  the  common  expression  in  maintaining  their 
rights  against  the  encroachment  of  their  enemies.  In  truth — 
one  who  would  convict  Abraham  of  misanthropy,  of  oppres- 
sion, of  self-seeking,  and  narrowness  of  soul,  must  discover 
eome  new  history  of  his  life. 

A.  Yet  he  dissembled,  and  disowned  his  wife  in  Egypt, 
E.  It  was  not  however  for  him,  but  for  the  politick 
Egyptians  to  be  ashamed,  that  a  stranger,  though  even  upon 
half  groundless  apprehensions,  must  do  what  he  did  ;  and 
the  resuh  proved  that  the  fear  was  not  wholly  groundless. 
Besides,  we  must  not  regard  a  patriarchal  shepherd,  as  a 
gallant  lover,  or  a  knight  by  profession,  who  is  ready  to  die 
a  thousand  deaths  for  his  mistress.  Abraham  committed  an 
errour  ;  and  I  am  not  displeased,  that  in  the  history  of  a  great 
man  the  weakness  of  being  needlessly  cautious  stands  record- 
ed. In  the  mean  time,  the  narrative  no  where  says  what 
vulgar  slanderers,  in  their  ignorance  of  the  ancient  customs 
of  the  East,  represent.  We  will  overlook,  then,  the  mistake 
of  a  herdsman,  who  knew  not  how  to  conduct  himself  at 
court,  and  observe  with  what  uprightness,  dignity,  benevo- 
lence, and  simplicity,  he  conducted  in  his  tent,  his  own  shep- 
herd's lojige.  Can  any  thing  be  more  noble,  than  the  mode 
of  his  intercession  for  Sodom,  his  declaring  himself  to  the 
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king  of  Salem  reepecimg  the  spoils*  and  to  Lot  ?    Can  any 
thing  be  more  beautifully  paBtoral  in  its  character,  than  his 
reception  of  the  angels*  and  entertainment  of  them  beneath 
the  tree  I    In  reading  it,  one  is  transported  into  the  tery  re- 
gion, and  breathes  the  true  spirit,  of  pastoral  innocence,  add 
expects,  as  it  were,  angels  to  present  themselves  before  his 
own  hospitable  and  simple  tefut.      Finally,  his  intercourse 
with   God  himself,  how   fyll  of  interest   and  instruction  I 
With  what  calm  and  unquestioning  faith,  when  hh  divine 
friend  required  it^  did  he  offer  up  the  dearest  object  which 
he  possessed,  that  on  which  all  his  hopes  were  suspended, 
which  he  had  waited  and  longed  for,  as  the  highest  prize  of 
his  life  1     Pardon  me,  my  friend,  fot  saying,  that  t  scarcely 
know  any  thing  to  be  compared  with  this  calm,  faeroick  faith, 
this  artless  confidence  between  a  simple  herdsman  and — the 
God  of  heaven.    The  poetry  of  no  other  people  has  any 
thing  to  equal  it.     The  poetry  of  othet  nations  represents 
men  as  holding  intercourse  with  false  Gods,  with  Genii,  and 
departed  heroes,  but  not  with  the  true  and  only  God  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  in  a  way  so  calm  and  confiding^   The  stranger 
has  no  other  friend  but  God,  who  sent  him  il  pilgrim  into 
this  land  of  strangers  ;  but  him  he  hold  sfast  as  the  best  of  all 
friends.     What  delicate  passages  occur  in  the  conversation 
and  intercousQ  of  God  with  him,  where  he  comforts  and  di- 
rects him,  encourages  him  in  regard  to  the  future,  gives  him 
now  a  token  of  his  covenant  and  friendship,  now  a  new  name, 
then  memorial  signs,  and  requires  of  him,  now  this,  and  now 
that  return  of  affectionate  confidence. 

"  Fear  thou  not  Abram, 

I  am  thy  shield  thy  exceeding  great  reward.**    ' 

And  he  brought  him  forth  abroad,  and  said, 

**  Look  towards  heaven,  a.nd  tell  the  stars. 

Art  thou. able  to  number  them  V* 

And  he  said  "  so  shall  thy  seed  be.** 

And  he  had  faith  in  Jehovah, 

And  he  counted  his  faith  io  him 

For  righteousness. 
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So  long  as  artless  simplicity  affects  the  human  heart,  so  long 
will  the  beauty  of  such  passages  be  felt.  So  also,  When  God 
makes  a  covenant  with  Abraham,  and  condescends  in  the 
form  of  a  column  of  smoke  to  pass  through  between  the  sepa- 
rated parts  of  the  ofiering,  and  like  a  mere  mortal  to  confirm 
his  covenant  by  an  oath.  It  was  a  covenant  of  friendship  for 
Abraham  and  his  posterity,  which  was  to  make  him  an  ex- 
ample of  the  severest  virtue,  and  hu  race  distinguished  for 
the  same  characteristick  ;  which  was  to  set  them  apart  for 
no  other  end  but  to  be  the  tribe,  in  which  all  the  tribes  of 
the  earth  should  be  blessed.  Do  you  not  discover  in  this 
purpose  of  God,  this  ideal  of  a  national  cultivation,  some- 
thing great  and  sublime  ?  And  where  do  you.  find  it,  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  preconceived  purpose,  as  an  ideal,  among 
all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  ?  Their  noblest  purposes 
were  nothing  higher,  than  the  attainment  of  political  cultiva- 
tion for  themselves,  or  of  power  and  dominion  over  other 
nations. 

A*  But  where  then  does  the  corresponding  result  show 
itself  among  this  people  ? 

E.  In  the  patriarch  of  the  race  at  least  He  stands  forth 
as  a  sort  of  type  and  symbol  of  the  covenant.  He  must  leave 
his  paternal  home  for  a  dwelling  with  strangers,  and  be  con- 
tent with  a  pilgrimage  in  a  foreign  and  uninviting  country. 
Long  he  waited  for  the  promise,  and  saw  it  not.  When  at 
last  he  received  an  earnest  of  it  in  Isaac,  he  was  required  to 
offer  up  even  him  as  a  sacrifice.  You  see  that,  in  its  sym- 
bolical character,  it  is  all  as  it  should  be  in  its  relation  to 
God's  covenant  people.  Friendship  with  God  must  be  the 
purpose  of  their  election,  but  a  self-denying,  self-sacrificing 
friendship.  The  virtue,  to  which  Abraham  was  educated, 
was  a  retiring,  unpublished,  and  silent  virtue,  but  on  that 
account  the  more  noble  and  beautiful.  It  is  trust  in  God 
even  in  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  in  regard  to  the  ultimate 
future,  i.  e.  faith,     A  hero  in  faith,  that  is,  in  simple  unaf- 
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fected  greatness  of  soul,  in  an  intimate  communion  of  the 
heart  with  the  most  pure  and  holy  Being — ^this  was  Abraham. 
Such  must  his  people  be — and  a  hero  of  this  sort  is  a  higher 
development  of  the  human  spirit,  than  a  hero  with  his  fist, 
or  the  weapons  of  war,  or  even  with  political  craft  and  in- 
trigue. 

A.     So  the  poetry  of  this  people,  then,  should  be  called 
the  poetry  of  the  covenant. 

E.  You  have  the  right  name,  only  we  must  not  interpret 
it  in  a  theosophick  and  mystical  sense.  It  should  be  under- 
stood of  a  poetry  expressive  of  friendship  between  man  and 
his  Maker;  the  child-like  poetry,  in  which  feeble  men  express 
their  conceptions,  and  feelings  in  regard  to  that  Supreme  Be- 
ing, who  holds  to  them  the  relation  of  a  father  ;  which  re- 
minds them  of  his  covenant,  directs  them  to  his  given  word, 
and  strengthens  their  hearts  by  recounting  the  doings  of  the 
Most  High.  Hence  the  influence  of  this  poetry  upon  all 
simple  and  child-like  hearts,  upon  all  pure  heroick  souls, 
especially  in  times  of  distress,  and  in  prayer,  under  sickness 
and  suffering.  It  forms  a  bond  of  connexion  between  men 
and  (not  idols,  not  Genii,  not  departed  heroes,  but)  God,  the 
father  of  men,  and  the  controller  of  their  destiny.  How  de- 
lightful, in  this  view  of  it,  is  the  simple  story  of  the  patriarchs! 
Their  outward  condition  and  worldly  fortunes  were  not  splen- 
did. Few  and  evil,  says  the  last  of  them,  have  the  years  of 
my  life  been.  They  are  on  a  pilgrimage,  without  rest  or  an 
abiding  place,  and  misfortunes  are  not  wanting  to  their  fami- 
lies. But  God  is  always  near  them  ;  his  angels  accompany 
them,  the  Elohim  are  round  about  them,  and  the  land  is  made 
sacred,  as  it  were,  by  their  footsteps.  And  in  their  dwellings 
were  preserved  the  purity  of  ancient  manners,  faith  in  God, 
child-like  simplicity  and  devotion,  as  a  sacred  treasure  trans- 
mitted from  the  primeval  world.  In  this  respect,  too,  they 
were  for  the  poetry  of  later  times  the  ground  of  much  beau- 
tiful and  eloquent  imagery. 
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Hearken  to  mei  ye  that  follow  after  rigliteoii8a«i8,* 

Ye  that  continue  faithful  to  Jehovah. 

Look  unto  the^ock,  whence  ye  are  hewn,t 

Look  to  the  pit,  whence  ye  are  digged. 

Look  unto  Abraham,  your  father. 

And  unto  Sarah,  that  bare  you. 

For  I  called  him  the  one  alone,t 

And  blessed  him,  and  increased  him. 

So  now  will  Jehovah  comfort  Zion, 

Will  comfort  all  her  waste  places. 

Will  make  her  wilderness  like  Eden, 

Her  desert  like  the  garden  of  Jehovah. 

Joy  and  gladness  phall  dwell  in  them, 

Thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of  melody. 

Observe  here  the  title  of  honour  given  to  Abraham — the  one 

*  Isa.  U.  1—3. 

t  Without  doubt,  reference  is  had  to  this  passage  in  Matt.  iii.  9. 
The  Israelites  trusted  in  the  circumstance  of  their  being  children  of 
Abraham ;  and  the  prophet  of  the  wilderness  says,  God  can  from  these 
stones  hew  out  children  to  Abraham.  At  least  the  figure  was  known 
from  the  expression  of  Isaiah. 

t  From  this  may  be  explained  the  obscure  passage,  Malachiii.  14. 15. 
which  condemns  and  opposes  the  practice  of  putting  away  one's  wife. 

The  Lord  is  witness  between  thee 

And  the  wife  of  thy  youth, 

Whom  thou  despisest,  and  rejectest ;  ^ 

And  yet  she  is  thy  companion, 

And  the  wife  of  thy  covenant. 

So  did  not  the  alone  one, 

Though  he  longed  for  children.    , 

What  then  did  the  one  ? 

He  hoped  for  them  from  Grod. 
A  peculiar  emphasis  is  given  here  to  the  expression,  one  alone,  which 
was  already  understood  from  Isaiah,  as  a  name  of  distinction  for  Abra- 
ham. He  was  the  alone  one,  from  whom  the  race  could  and  must  be 
derived.  He  was  old,  Sarah  was  advanced  in  years^  and  yet  he  did  not 
repudiate  her,  nor  indulge  in  anger  against  her* 

So  watch  ye  also  over  your  eager  desires^ 

And  do  not  injustice  to  the  wives  of  yoor  youth. 
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alone  !  a  irock,  wfaieh  gives  itBolf  up  to  God,  and  out  «f  which 
God  hews  his  chosen  people-^what  various  applications  may 
be  made  of  it  for  the  confirmation  of  his  people's  faith. 

Look  down  from  heaven,  thy  holy  habitation, 
Look  from  the  seat  of  thy  glory  and  majesty. 
Where  is  thy  zeal  ?  where  is  thy  strength  ? 
Thy  moving,  thy  compassionate  heart 
Is  now  hardened  against  us ! 

And  yet  thou  art  our  father, 
Though  Abraham  be  ignorant  of  us. 
And  Israel  acknowledge  us  not ; 
Thou  Lord  art  our  father,  our  redeemer, 
That  is  thy  name  from  everlasting. 

And  wherefore  hast  thou  suffered  us 
To  wander  so  far  from  thy  ways  i 
Why  hath  our  heart  hardened  itself. 
Oh  Jehovah  !  from  thy  fear  ?  • 

O !  turn  thee  again  to  thy  servants ; 
We  are  thine  inheritance  forever. 

Thus  God  has  taken  upon  himself  the  paternal  rigfat9  of 
Abraham,  who  has  transferred  his  children  to  his  care^  in 
the  interchange  of  friendly  and  heartfelt  confidence. 

A.     All  very  fair  and  good  ;  but  what  say  you,  my  friend, 
to  the  faults  of  the  patriarchs  ? 

E.  They  are  human  failings,  and  the  very  fact,  that  they 
are  recounted,  that  in  their  history  nothing  is  kept  back  and 
concealed,  makes  their  shepherd  tale,  considered  as  a  pasto- 
ral narrative  merely,  invaluable.  The  timid  Isaac,  the  crafty 
Jacob,  stand  forth  in  their  doings  ;  but  you  will  not  deny,  that 
the  craftiness  of  the  latter  was  always  recompensed  with  evil ; 
and  in  his  old  age,  like  Ulysses,  he  exhibited  among  these 
patriarchal  herdsmen  a  character  well  tried  and  approved. 
His  history  is  an  instructive  mirror  of  the  human  heart,*  and 
God  himself  wiped  away  from  Jacob,  arrived  at  mature  age, 

*  Sterne  has  an  instruc.tiv^,  though  too  witty  seimoiB  on  the  fortunes 
of  Jacob,  which  ezhibit3  hie  e;c|»enQaoe  pf  thff  Muv  of  retribution. 
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those  stains,  which  m  his  youth  were  associated  with  his 
name.  '^  Thou  shalt  no  more  be  called  Jacob,  (a  supplanter), 
but  Israel,  a  hero  of  God,  shall  thy  name  be  ;''  a  title  of  dis- 
tinction whioh  the  poetry  of  this  people  also  may  dieservedly 
bear.  Not  physical  strength  is  celebrated  in  it,  but  divine 
heroism,  prayer,  and  faith.  , 

A.  It  has  not  acquired  this  title  however,  as  Jacob  did 
his,  by  a  conflict  in  a  dream. 

E.  In  a  dream  ?  I  perceive  you  use  an  expression,  not 
new  indeed,  but  one  which — often  as  it  is  repeated — contra- 
dicts the  narrative  when  taken  in  its  connexion.  Jacob  had 
divided  the  encampment  and  the  tents,  from  fear  of  a  noctur- 
nal assault  from  his  brother.  He  then  placed  himself  at  a 
distance  from  the  tents,  not  indeed  that  he  might  sleep,  but 
expressly  not  to  sleep. 

A.     And  what  did  he  then  ? 

E.  What  preceded  we  may  very  easily  infer  from  the 
circumstances.'*  He  prayed,  he  wrestled  with  God  in  prayer  ; 
and  there  must  be  some  visible  symbol,  that  his  heroick  faith 
prevailed  with  God.  Elohim  appeared,  not  Jehovah  ;  and 
you  know  that  in  the  history  of  Jacob,  as  well  as  in  the  ear- 
lier traditions,  the  word  is  used  distinctively.  The  host  of 
God  revealed  themselves  to  Jacob,  as  two  wings  of  an  army 
encamped,  and  conceptions  of  angels  occupied  also  his 
thoughts.  And  lo  !  there  appeared  to  him  a  hero,  the  divine 
form  of  a  heavenly  warrior,  and  wrestled  with  Jacob.  It 
appeared  and  vanished  with  the  obscure  shadows  of  the  dawn  ; 
in  short,  read  the  beautiful  night  vision  itself,  which^  even  in 
the  tone  and  colouring  of  the  narrative,  s^ms  fioaling  amid 
the  dreamy  and  troubled  shadows  of  the  night. t 

And  Jacob  stayed  alone  by  night, 

Then  wrestled  one  with  him,  till  break  of  day. 

And  yet  prevailed  not  over  him. 

*  Gen.  Z2(xii.  10 — 12.  f  Gen.  zxzii.  34. 
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And  wheh  he  saw  that  he  prevailed  not, 

He  touched  his  hip  upon  the  joint. 

The  joint  of  Jacob's  hip  was  wrenched, 

While  thus  he  wrestled  with  him. 

■The  man  said,  "  now  let  me  go. 

For  morning  breaketh." 

H^  said,  **  I  will  not  let  thee  go,  until  thou  bless  me.'* 

Then  said  the  man,  '*  what  is  thy  name  ?** 

He  answered  him,  "  my  name  is  Jacob." 

He  said,  "  thou  shalt  no  more  be  called  Jacob, 

Hero  of  God  shall  be  thy  name. 

With  Gods  and  men  hast  thou  conflicted  bravely. 

And  hast  prevailed.'' 

And  Jacob  asked,  and  said, 

•*  Tell  me  also  thy.  name." 

Ho  said,  "  why  dost  thou  ask  my  name  ?" 

And  then  he  blessed  him  there.  ^  i 

And  Jacob  called  the  place  Feniel :  for,  he  9aid, 

"  I  saw  here  face  to  face  the  Elohim 

And  yet  my  life  is  saved." 

Then  rose  the  sun,  as  he  went  forth  from  Feniel, 

And  Jacob  halted  on  his  hip. 

E.  Is  there  a  word  here  about  a  dream  ?  Is  it  not  all  as 
plain  historical  narrative,  as  the  mode  of  Jacob's  dividing  the 
sheep  ?  Nay,  consider  what  honour  could  have  been  attached 
to  the  name,  which  was  given  to  the  patriarch  and  to  the 
whole  race.  The  dreamer  had  wrenched  his  hip  in  his  sleep, 
and  therefore  he  was  called  Israel,  a  godlike  hero,  his  whole  . 
race  inherited  the  name  for  the  same  reason,  and  Jehovah 
himself  came  down  once  and  again  in  order  to  fasten  upoa 
him  the  ^ally  ironical  and  reproachful  title  of  a  hero  in  his 
dreams.  All  this  too  is  recounted  in  a  family  tradition.  Do 
you  not  feel  the  absurdity  of  this  representation  in  every 
particular? 

A.  It  is  so,  I  confess.  And  the  name,  Elohim,  as  you 
have  explained  it  in  a  former  conversation,  frees  roe  from  all 
doubt.  A  conflict  with  Gods,  with  spirits,  with  heroick 
fof  ms,  was    nothing  strange  or  unheard  of  in  ancient  times  ; 
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nav,  according  ^to  the  representations  of  the  poets,-  it  was 
commonly  considered  as  the  highest  proof  of  heroick  power 
in  man.  In  Homer,  gods  and  men  are  in  continual  conflict ; 
and  Ossian's  Fingal  also  on  one  occasion  by  night  contended 
with  a  giant  spirit.  In  the  East  Conceptions  of  the  kind  must 
have  been  common. 

E.  According  to  the  representations  both  of  their  poetry 
and  history,  their  most  ancient  heroes  must  often  have  con- 
flicted in  this  manner  with  spiritual  beings  and  giants.  But 
let  us  not  confound  this  artless  narrative  with  such  fables 
and  monstrous  exaggerations,  as  belong  to  the  later  traditions. 
How  tranquil  and  how  correspondent  to  the  shepherd's  char- 
acter is  every  thing  in  this  narrative  !  The  being,  with  whom 
Jacob  wrestled,  is  not  named,  does  not  name  himself,  and 
leaves  it  to  be  inferred,  who  he  was,  from  the  name  alone 
which  he  gave  to  Jacob.  Jacob  expresses  no  triumph,  re- 
lates the  story  to  no  one,  and  wonders  like  a  simple  herds- 
man, how  he  could  have  contended  face  to  face  with  the 
Elohim,  and  have^escaped  with  his  life. — But  the  finest  part 
of  the  whole  is>  its  inward  sense,  by  which  the  pajtriarch  was 
taught  how  needless  it  was  for  him  to  stand  in  fear  of 
Esau,  when  he  had  prevailed  with  Jehovah  in  prayer,  and 
with  the  Elohim  by  the  power  of  his  arm.  So  the  prophet* 
explains  it,  and  the  figurative  sense  is  plain  from  the  place, 
the  time,  and  the  connexion. of  the  narrative. 

A.  And  thus  the  vision  in  this  case  expressed  to  the  man 
in  his  alarm,  what,  on  a  former  occasion,  the  vision  of  a  ladder 
reaching  to  heaven  expressed  to  the  timid  youth. 

E.  The  same  thing  ;  only  in  a  mannei^  adapted  to  the 
character  of  a  man.  He  must  not  dream,  but  earn  for  him- 
self the  name  of  a  hero.  The  parallel,  which  you  have  ad- 
dttOedy  is  however,  a  very  significant  one.  The  vision  shows 
the  child-like  conceptions,  which  th^  shepherd  youth  enter- 
tained of  God  and  the  angels,  and  we  may  regard  the  dream 

*  Ho8.  ^ii.  4. 5'. 
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as  a  true  pastoral  representation.     Will  you  read  it  ?    The 
evening  is  gradually  approaching,  cind  the  sun  is  going  down 
in  tranquillity  and  beauty. 
A. 

He  reached  a  place  and  spent  the  night. 
For  the  sun  was  now  already  set. 
Then  he  took  a  stone  fron^  off  the  place, 
And  laid  it  for  his  pillow, 
And  laid  him  down  to  sleep.  ^ 

And  there  he  dreamed,  and  lo !  a  ladder  stood 
Extended  high  above  the  earth. 
Whose  top  reached  up  to  heaven, 
^  And  messengers  of  God  went  up  and  down  upon  it. 
And  lo  !  Jehovah  stood  above  and  said, 
I  am  Jehovah  the  God  of  thy  fathers." 


And  Jacob  awoke  from  his  sleep  and  said. 

Surely,  Jehovah  is  in  this  place. 
And  yet  I  knew  it  not !"  And  he  was  sore  afraid,  and  said, 
**  How  dreadful  is  this  place, 
This  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God ! 
Here  is  the  gate  of  heaven.** 

And  Jacob  took  the  stone,  at  break  ofiiay. 
And  set  it  for  a  monument. 

And  poured  upon  it  oil,  and  called  the  place  Bethel. 
And  Jacob  vowed  a  vow,  and  said, 
<*  If  God  henceforth  be  with  me. 
And  guard  me  in  the  way  I  go. 
And  give  me  food  and  raiment. 
That  I  return  and  see  my  father's  house  in  peace ; 
Then  shall  Jehovah  be  my  God, 
And  this,  which  I  have  placed  a  monument. 
Shall  be  the  house  of  Grod  !** 

E.  You  see  here  the  artless  conceptions  of  the  youthful 
herdsman.  He  knew  not,  that  his  father's  God  would-  be 
found  except  in  his  father's  house.  He  was  terrified,  that  be 
had  slept  without  knowing  it,  upon  holy  ground,  as  it  were,  in 
the  outer  court  of  God's  own  dwelling  place.     He  had  seen 
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in  his  dream  its  ddors  opelfliiDd  hj  a  tow  proffered  to  the 
place — a  house  of  God,  because  God  in  so  peculiar  a  manner 
inhabited  it.  If  angels  here  ascended  and  descended  upon  a 
ladder,  which  reached  to  heaven,  it  would  be  easy  to  suppose, 
that  one  of  them,  like  the  Eiohim  in  strength  and  dignity, 
might  wrestle  with  Jacob.  Have  you  any  thing  further  to 
object  to  these  pastoral  narratives  ? 

A.  The  gross  partiality  of  the  patriarchs  in  blessing  their 
sons,  since,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  race,  the  whole 
fortune  of  their  posterity  depended  on  this  last  prophetick 
declaration. 

£•  How  say  you  ?  Did.  this  depend  on  the  will  of  the  fa- 
ther ?  Was  not  Isaac  in  fact  partial  to  Esau?  and  would 
not  Abraham  have  contented  himself  with  Isbmael  ?  How 
much  pain  did  it  cost  Jacob,  that  he  must  pass  by  his  three 
oldest  sons !  and  indeed  was  one  of  those  whom  we  have 
named  omitted,  so  far  as  regarded  temporal  blessings?  Esau 
went  to  meet  Jacob  as  a  prince  ;  while  Jacob  was  and  con- 
tinued to  be  a  stranger  and  dweller  in  tents.  Ishmael  dwelt 
in  his  deserts  like  the  wild  animal*  with  which  he  is  compared, 
free  and  joyous.  His  posterity  boast  of  their  country,  as  one 
given  them  by  the  special  favogr  of  God,  in  which  they  follow 
their  vocation,  and  wish  for  nothing  better.     The  prophecy, 

He  shall  be  a  fugitive*  from  man, 

His  hand  shall  be  opposed  to  all, 

And  all  men's  hands  opposed  to  him. 

He  dwells  before  the  face  of  all  his  brethren, 

is  fulfilled  in  the  Ishmaelites,  and  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense. 
Let  U8  read  the  touching  and  truly  interesting  story  of  the 
exiled  Hagar«  wandering  in  the  desert.  You  will  perceive  in 
this,  that  the  tone  and  style  of  the  narrative  in  these  traditions 
Jias  aothing  pf  misanthropy  or  of  hard-hearted  insensibility. 

« 

*  A  wild  aM*    Qeih  jyh*lM> 
20» 
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Th«  WaMr  in  the  bottle  i^kf^xhanstedr 
And.Hagar  cast  the  child  beneath  a  tree, 
And  went  away  and  sat  with  looks  averted. 
The  distance  of  a  bow.shot  off. 
For  Hagar  said,  <*  I  may  not  see 
The  child  while  dying."    Thus  she  sat, 
And  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept.' 
Then  God  the  crying  child  regarded, 
And  from  the  heavens  his  angel  called, 
**  What  aileth  thee,  Hagar,  fear  not. 
For  God  hath  heard  the  voice  of  the  child. 
Where  he  is  lying. — 
Arisen  and  lift  him  up. 
Arid  hold  him  with  thine  hand, 
For  I  will  make  him,  yet  a  mighty  natiqn." 
Then  God  the  eyes  of  Hagar  opened, 
And  she  beheld  a  well  of  water, 
And  went  and' filled  her  bottle  with  it, 
,        And  gave  the  child  to  drink.  ' 

And  God  was  with  him,  and  he  grew, 
And  was  a  dweller  in  the  desert. 
And  he  became  an  archer. 

r 

In  the  same  affecting  manner  is  related  the  history  of  the 
sorrowful  Esau,  when  he  failed  of  obtaining  the  blessing, 
which  had  fallen  to  Jacob.  Let  us  compare  the  terms  of 
the  blessings  bestowed  upon  both,  in  order  to  observe  the 
difference. 

THE  BLESSING  BESTOWED  BT  ISAAC  UPON  ESAU. 

In  the  fatness  of  the  earth  shall  be  thy  dwelling. 

And  enriched  with  the  dews  of  heaven  above. 

By  thy  sword  shall  thy  life  be  sustained, 

And  thy  brother  shalt  thou  serve. 

Yet  the  time  shall  arrive  for  thee  to  rule, 

And  his  yoke  shalt  thou  break  from  off  thy  neck. 

ISAACS  PftOPtlSTICK  BLESSmO  UPON  JACOB. 

"  Come  near  now,  and  kiss  me  my  son." 
And  Jacob  caxiSe  near,  and  kissed  him. 
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Tlien  ttnelled  hethe  4iWI|  of  ki9  runent, 

And  blessed  him,  and  ilEid, 

"  Behold  I  smell  my  son,  as  the  smell  of  a  field, 

A  field,  which  God  hath  blessed. 

God  give  thee,.th9refore,  of  the  dew  of  heaven, 

The  fatness  of  earth,  and  plenty  of  corn  and  wine^ 

Let  the  people  serve  thee. 

And  the  nations  bow  down  to  thee. 

Be  thou  ruler  over  thy  brethren, 

And  let  thy  mother's  sons  be  subject  to  thee. 

Cursed  be  every  one  that  curseth  thee. 

And  blessed  be  he,  that  blesseth  thee.** 

• 

Do  you  not  perceive  io  both  the  voice  oi  destiny  uttered 
even  against  the  will  of  the  father  ?  Under  the  form  of 
Esau  the  other  is  fated  to  receive  the  "bleasingy  and  the  fa- 
ther to  utter  for  him  what  he  intended  to  utter  against  him. 
All  your  doubts  and  objections  against  these  exclusive  dec- 
larations fall  to  the  ground,  when  you ^  consider,  that  they 
were  not  temporal  blessings,  to  which  the  chosen  son  was 
destined.  His  posterity  were  to  guard  the  name  and  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah,  ahd,  from  the  time  of  Moses  onward,  to 
bear  the  yoke  of  the  law— a  blessing,  from  which  most  na- 
tions would  gladly  have  been  relieved. 

A.  There  was,  however,  it  seems,  some  special  regard  to 
Canaan  ! 

E.  And  what  was  there  so  important  in  this  small  coun- 
try ?  The  race  must  have  a  habitation  in  some  part  of  the 
world.  Their  poetry  has  indeed  greatly  extolled  this  little 
corner  of  the  earth,  and  almost  every  mountain,  brook,  and 
valley,  is  celebrated  by  its  praises ;  but  observe  it  is  always 
praised,  as  the  land  favoured  of  God,  as  the  land  of  promise, 
and  in  no  other  way.  Its  distinctive  name  and  character 
were  derived  from  the  promises  concerning  it,  for  it  was 
called  the  pronrised  land,  and  you  will  find,  that  the  poetry 
connected  with  Canaan  treats  every  thing  iii  this  point  of 
^ew — its  relajtion  to  God  and  the  patriarchs*  Zion,  Lebanon, 
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Carmel,  are  mountains  of  (Jod'^^f^  streams,  hj  which  fne- 
morable  deeds  were  performed,  tre .  the  rivers  of  God  ;  the 
land  is  the  holy  land,  marked  hy  the  footsteps  of  God  •  and 
the  fathers,  and  the  pledge  of  their  being  the  chosen  people. 
In  the  history  of  other  nations  there  are  indications,  that  they 
designated  here  and  there  a  «mail  piece  of  their  soil,  as 
made  sacred  by  the  presence  of  their  €rod  ;  but  I  know  no 
people  whose  poetry  like  theirs  has  made  the  poverty  of  their 
country  exhibit  the  fulness  of  God*  and  consecrated  its  nar- 
row limits  as  a  theatre  for  displaying  the  Majesty  of  Jehovah. 
Even  now  the  great  mass  of  this  dispersed  race  delude  them- 
selves with  hopes  drawn  from  this  source,  because  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  race,  its  laws,  its  poetry,  every  thing  has  relation 
to  the  promised  land,  and,  as  it  were,  without  a  country  to 
rest  upon,  the  tree  of  their  hopes  still  flourishes  and  waves 
in  the  air  above. 

A.  Uninteresting  enough,  too,  for  us,  since  we  are  not  of 
Chat  country.9  and  casnot  read  the  denunciations  of  their 
prophets  against  other  countries  with  the  enthusiasm*  with 
which  they  listened  to  them.  All  their  golden  dreams  of  the 
glory  of  this  narrow  region,  under  a  king  so  long  waited  for 
and  still  to  be  waited  for,  seem  to  us  mere  dreams  of  folly  ; 
and  a  greater  part  of  their  poetry  is  to  us  equally  empty  and ' 
unmeaning. 

E.  We  shall  speak  of  that  in  treating  of  the  prophets. 
Surgamos,  solent  esse  graves  sedentibus  umbrs.  It  would 
give  me  great  pleasure,  if  I  had  removed  some  of  your  doubts 
in  regard  to  the  early  history  of  this  people,  and  from  these 
traditions  of  the  race  placed  in  a  clearer  light  the  cbarac- 
teristick  traits  of  its  poetry.  It  is  in  a  word  the  poetry  of 
herdsmen  ;  a  poetry  breathing  the  spirit  of  their  covenant  re- 
lation, that  is,  of  the  family  bond,  by  which  they  were  united* 
and  the  relation  of  friendship,  in  which  the  patriarch  of  the 
race  stood  to  God  ;  in  a  word  it  is  the  poetry  of  Canaan  as 
the  land  of  promiseu    Bead  it  in  this  spirit,  and  it  will  no 
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longer  be  unmeaning.  But  if  you  would  see  another  ideal  of 
an  Oriental  hero,  distinguished  for  wisdom,  happiness,  and 
quiet  but  superior  virtue,  let  it  be  Job.  I  will  point  out  to 
you  the  passages,  which  place  his  character  in  the  fairest  light. 
Would  that  all  christian  emirs  thought,  believed,  and  lived, 
as  well  as  he  did. 

APPENDIX. 

1.      nCTURE  OP  THE  PROfiPSIUTY,  THE  ACTIYITT,  AND  DIONITT  Of  AN 

ORIENTAL  PRINCE.* 

I 

Oh  that  I  were  as  in  the  ancient  times, 
The  days  when  God  preserved  me  ! 
His  light  shone  clear  upon  my  head,t 
And  by  his  light  I  walked  through  darkness. 

As  once  I  was.in  the  days  of  my  youth, 
When  God  took  counsel  with  me,  in  my  tent, 
When  the  Almighty  yet  was  with  me, 
And  round  about  me  stood  my  slaves. 

And  where  I  went,  a  stream  of  milk  flowed  on. 
The  rock  poured  out  for  me  rivers  of  oil. 
When  from  my  house  I  went  to  the  assembly 
And  spread  my  carpet  in  the  place  of  meeting. 
The  young  men  saw  me  and  concealed  themselves. 
The  aged  rose  up,  and  continued  standing. 
Princes  refrained  from  talking, 
And  laid  their  hands  upon  their  mouths ; 
The  voice  of  counsellors  was  silent ; 
He  whose  ear  heard  me,:  counted  me  blessed, 
And  he  whose  eye  saw  me,  bore  vritness  to  me, 
Because  I  delivered  the  poor  that  cried. 
The  fatherless  that  had  i^ne  to  help  him. 
He  that  was  ready  to  perish  blessed  me, 
And  I  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy, 

*  Job.  zzix. 
t  A  lamp  was  hung  in  the  tent  of  an  Oriental.    The  glory  of  his  pro- 
teeting  God  is  here  represented  as  taking  its  place.  God  gave  him  light 
in  darkness ;  sat  in  council  with  him  in  his  tent,  and  whatever  he  un. 
dertook  prospered. 
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I  pat  on  righteousness  and  it  olothed  me, 

My  judgment  was  as  a  robe  and  a  diadem. 

I  was  eyes  to  the  blind, 

And  feet  was  I  to  the  lame, 

I  was  a  father  to  the  poor, 

And  searched  out  the  cause  of  strangers. 

I  brake  the  jaws  of  the  wicked, 

And  plucked  the  spoil  from  his  teeth. 

Then  I  said,  I  shall  perish  with  my  n^st,* 
I  shall  multiply  my  days  as  the  phcBuiz. 
My  root  shall  be  nourished  by  tbe  wafers, 
The  dew  lay  all  night  upon  my  branches. 
My  strength  in  me  shall  be  refreshed. 
My  bow  renewed  in  my  hand. 

Men  gave  ear  to  me  and  waited. 
They  kept  silence  at  toy  counsel. 
After  niy  words  they  spake  not  a^ain. 
For  my  speech  dropped  upon  them  as  the  dew. 

They  waited  for  my  words  as  for  the  rain, 
And  opened  their  mouths  as  for  the  latter  rain. 
If  I  laughed  at  them  they  were  not  offended, 
And  no  one  saddened  the  joy  of  my  countenance. 

I  chose  for  them  and  sat  as  chief ; 
I  dwelt  as  a  king  in  the  midst  of  my  army, 
As  a  comforter  among  the  mourners. 

V 

2.      PICTURE  OF  MAGlf ANIltrrT   AkfD  1TNSRAKKN   HOPB   IN  ADYSBSTTT. 

[After  ail  the  messages  communicating  his  misfortunes,  his 
losses  of  property  and  children^  were  brought  to  Job  in  ra- 
pid succession,  the  book  proceeds  with  a  calm  tone,  as 
follows.] 

Then  Job  stood  up, 
And  rent  his  mantle. 
And  sfaated  his  hectd.f 

*  The  F'hGBniz  is  obviously  intended  here ;  oi^ly  through  a  double 
sense  of  the  word,  the  figure  of  the  bird  is  immediat$lj  fhan^ed  for  ^at 
of  the  palnwtree,  an  evidence,  that  ^n  analogy  between  the  two  was  no- 
ticed and  pointed  out  in  the  Bast. 

t  Not  a  token  of  impatience  in  the  East,  but  of  gn«&  v 
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And  cMt  kim9«lf  upon  thei  •wrtb;, 

And  woribipped,  and  said, 

**  Naked  came  I  fEom  my  mothere  wombi 

And  naked  shall  I  letutn  Uiither.* 

Jehovah  hath  given, 

Jehovah  hath  taken  away*  ^ 

Blessed  be  the  Majesty  of  Jehovah*" 

[When  his  friends  pressed  him  with  severity,  and  threaten- 
ed him  with  yet  severer  judgments  from  God  on  account  of 
secret  crimes,  when  the  members  of  his  household  ^nd  his  re- 
latives deserted,  disowned,  and  contemned  him,  be  uttered  his 
feelings  in  the  affecting  language,  which  follows.] 

All  my  inward  friend?  abhorred  me ; 
They  whom  I  loved  are  turned  against  me ; 
My  bone  cleayeth  to  my  ri^in  and  my  fleeh, 
And  scarcely  the  skin  in  my  teeth. 
Have  I  brought  away  asa  spoiLt 
Have  pity,  have  pity  upon  me,  my  friends, 
For  the  hand  of  Qod  is  heavy  upon  me. 
Why  do  ye  persecute  me,  as  God  hath  done  7 
And  are  not  satisfied  with  my  flesh. 
Oh  that  my  words  were  now  written. 
That  they  were  printed  in  a  book  ! 
That  they  were  written  in  iron  and  le^^ 
And  graven  in  the  rock  forever ! 
**  I  know  that  my  avenger  liveth,|| 

'     *  The  womb  of  the  mother  and  of  the  earth  are  often  connected  in 
this  way  in  the  East. 

t  Job.  zix.  19. 

t  The  figure  is  taken  from  the  prey,  which  wild  beasts  carry  away  in 
their  teeth  ;  his  skin  is  his  poor  and  wretched  body,  which  alone  he  had 
escaped  with,  (not  the  skin  upon  bis  teeth).  His  friends  are  represent- 
ed  as  camivorbus  animals,  which  gnaw  upon  his  skin,  upon  the  poor 
remnant  of  his  life.  • 

n  l^eBe  words  in  their  connexion  are  so  clear,  that  it  is  surprising 
they  should  have  been  so  often  mistaken.  His  friends  had  forsaken  him, 
he  had  yet  one  fViend,  one  lelative,  who  would  be  his  avenger,  (this  was 
the  duty  of  the  best  friend  and  nearest  relative)  and  this  friend,  as  the 
sequel  shows,  is  God.  He  shall  stand  upon  the  arena,  and  draw  the 
sword  in  his  behalf,  the  sword  of  the  avenger  and  the  judge.    He  shall 
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At  last  ahall  he  atep  forth  upon  the  ecene* 
^  Though  they  tear  and  derour  thia  my  akin. 

Yet  in  my  lining  body  ahall  I  aee  God. 
I  ahall  aee  him,  aa  my  deliverer. 
Mine  eye  shall  behold  htm,  aa  mine. 
For  whom  so  long  my  heart  fainted." 

There  ahall  ye  then  aay. 
Wherefore  did  we  persecute  him  ? 
Then  s^iall  the  root  of  my  cause 
Be  at  length  discovered. 
Be  afraid  for  hia  glittering  aword, 
Itia  a  sword  of  wrath,  that  revengeth  i^jusUce, 
That  will  ahow  you,  ther#is  a  judgment. 

3.      MOKAL  SKirnMBNTa  OP  AN  JDDIJILSAN .  ElUNCE.* 

r     I  have  made  a  covenant  with  my  eyeBf 
Why  then  ahoold  I  look  upon  a  maiden  ? 
What  portion  should  I  then  have  in  God  7 
What  inheritance  with  God  from  on  high  7 

Doth  not  destruction  follow  the  wicked  7 
And  open  shame  the  workers  of  iniquity  7 
Therefore  I  thought,  he  seeth  my  way. 
He  counteth  over  all  my  steps. 

Did  I  ever  tread  in  the  path  of  the  hypocrite  t 
Or  my  foot  hasten  after  deception  ? 
(Let  me  be  weighed  in  an  even  balance. 
And  God  will  then  aee  my  integrity,) 
Did  my  steps  ever  turn  from  the  way  7 
Or  my  heart  steal  after  my  eyes  7 
Or  any  blot  cleave  to  my  hand  7 
Then  may  I  sow  and  another  eat. 
And  what  I  have  planted  another  root  up. 

be  for  him,  and  not  for  his  friends.    Job's  heart  recogpiises  him  aa  his, 

(his  friend,  his  kinsman)  since  on  earth  all  bad  forsaken  him.    Then 

will  the  root  of  his  cause,  his  rectitude,  be  found  out.    I  know  nothing 

surpassing  this  firm  and  noble  confidence,  which  moreover,  though  not 

entirely  in  Job*s  sense,  was  fully  justified.    I  could  wish,  that  men  would 

agree  in  this  interpretation,  and  deal  no  more  in  subtilties  in  regard  to 

thia  passage. 

*Job.  xzzi. 
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If  ever  my  heart  went  afler  a  woman, 
And  I  laid  wiiit  at  the  dbor  of  my  friend, 
Then  let  my  wife  be  the  slave  of  a  stranger, 
Let  her  be  dishonoured  of  others. 
For  that  w6n!d  be  ai  crime  even  in  human  courts, 
A  fire  that  consumeth  even  to  destruction, 
Aiid  would  bum  out  my  prosperity  to  the  roots. 

Did  I  ever  refuse  his  right  io  my  servant. 
And  my  maid,  in  a  just  cause  with  me  7 
What  then  should  I  do,  if  God  stood  up  ? 
If  he  enquired  of  it  what  should  I  answer? 
Did  not  he,  that  made  me,  make  him  also  ? 
Were  we  not  formed  alike  in  the  womb? 

Have  I  withheld  from  the  needy  his  desire. 
And  suffered  the  vndow's  eye  to  fail  for  ibod  ? 
Have  I  eaten  my  morsel  myself  alone  ? 
Nor  let  the  fatherless  partake  thereof? 
Who  had  grown  up  with  me  from  a  child. 
That  I  should  be  to  him  as  a  father. 
Whom  I  had  guided  from  the  womb. 

Have  I  seen  the  wretched  without  clothing. 
And  the  miserable  go  without  a  covering  ? 
That  his  limbs  have  not  blessed  me. 
And  he  been  warmed  with  the  fleece  of  my  sheej). 

Have  I  raised  my  hand  against  the  orphan. 
Because  I  saw  partiality  in  the  judgment  seat  ? 
Then  let  my  shoulder  fall  from  the  joint, 
liCt  the  bone  of  my  arm  be  broken. 
I  must  now  have  trembled  at  God's  justice. 
And  against  his  highness  I  could  not  endure. 

If  I  have  made  riches  my  trust. 
And  said  to  gold,  thou  art  my  confidence, 
And  rejoiced  in  the  greatness  of  my  wealth, 
Because  my  hand  had  gained  so  much. 

If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined, 
Or  the  moon  going  forth  in  brightness, 
And  my  heart  was  secretly  enticed. 
That  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand  for  th«m. 
That  too  were  a  crime  for  the  judges, 
For  I  should  have  abjured  the  God  of  heaven. 
Have  I  rejoiced  at  the  fall  of  my  enemy, 

21 
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And  exulted  when  evil  came  upon  him  t 

No !  my  tongne  uttered  no  evil  word. 

Nor  any  imprecation  against  him, 

When  the  men  of  my  tent  said, 

**  Oh  that  we  had  his  flesh,  it  should  satisfy  us.***. 

No  stranger  need  lodge  in  the  street, 
I  opened  my  doors  to  the  wanderer. 

Did  I  hide  my  faults  like  a  mean  man. 
And  coyer  up  my  crime  in  a  comer  ? 
Because  I  was  afraid  of  the  multitude. 
And  the  contempt  of  fiimilies  terrified  me. 
And  keep  silence  and  go  not  in  publick  7 
.  Oh  that  I  had  a  judge,  who  would  hear  me ! 
See  my  defence ;  answer  me,  O !  my  God ! 
Oh  that  one  would  write  my  cause  in  a  book  ! 
As  a  mantle  would  I  lay  it  on  my  shoulders. 
As  a  diadem  would  I  bind  it  to  my  turban, 
I  would  tell  all  my  steps  before  him. 
As  a  prince  would  I  draw  near  unto  him. 

If  my  land  cry  out  against  me. 
And  the  furrows  thereof  complain. 
Because  I  ei^oy  the  fruit  without  money. 
And  oppress  the  soul  of  the  owner, 
.  Let  thistles  grow  instead  of  wheat. 
And  useless  weeds  instead  of  fruit. 

*  That  is,^  though  he  were  the  bitterest  enemy  of  my  house  and  all 
was  in  a  state  of  open  yiolence. 
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DIALOGUE    X. 

Whether  the  language  of  the  Hebrews  was  originally  that  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  and  learned  from  them  by  the  Hebrews.    Improbability  of 
diis  opinion,  and  facts  at  yariance  with  it  in  the  history  and  languages 
of  the  kindred  descendants  of  Shem.    That  the  Fheniciane  aleo  were 
foreign  settlers  in  Canaan.    On  what  the  right  of  the  Shemites  to  this 
land,  and  to  Asia  generally,  was  grounded.    How  far  religion  was 
concerned  in  it.    Difference  between  the  Hamites  and  Shemites  in 
their  mode  of  life,  religion,  customs,  and  language.    In  what  way 
thqse  traditions  among  the  Shemites  were  preserved.    The  history  of 
Joseph  and  of  the  patriarchs  back  to  Abraham.    What  we  have  before 
Abraham  back  to  the  flood.    Relation  of  the  membersof  this  genea- 
logical register.    Whether  Moses  foimd  it  already  existing.    How  it 
was  formed  into  a  genealogical  chart.    Whether  we  have  in  it  a  com- 
plete  chart  of  the  wanderings  of  the  several  races. .  View  of  what  it 
^ust  have  been  originally.    Whether  the  account  of  the  flood  were 
handed  down  from  the*  ark.     Whether  the  deluge  was  universal. 
That  the  history  of  events  before  the  deluge  is  connected  with,  and  de. 
pends  upon  a  few  significant  names.    Examples  of  this.    Whence 
these  significant  names  were  derived.   'Whether  from  prophecy,  from 
translation,  or  a  change  of  name.    That  the  use  of  written  characters 
perhaps  originated  in  these  significant  names.    How  it  arose.    How 
the  earliest  traditions  were  probably  preserved.    Who  was  the  dis. 
coverer  of  alphabetick  writing.    That  only  one  alphabet  exists,  and 
that  is  the  Shemitish.    Whether  the  picture  of  creation  was  taken 
from  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  .  That  the  oldest  traditions  respecting 
Paradise  came  down  from  upper  Asia.    What  in  these  traditions  is 
fictitious.    Whether  the  tower  of  Babel,  the  pillar  of  salt,  Jacob's 
wrestling  with  God,  are  so.    The  song  of  Lamech,  the  meaning  and 
the  form  of  it.    Of  the  style  in.  other  narratives.    Difference  of  the 
traditions  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  words  Elohim  and  Jehovah. 
Appendix.    The  voice  of  antiquity. 

Alcifhron.  We  are  at  length  come  to  the  most  impor- 
tant and  general  questions,  which  are  connected  with  this 
sabject,  and  perhaps  have  given  ourselves  very  useless  trouble, 
in  our  previous  conversations,  in  deducing  the  poetry  of  the 
Hebrews  from  their  patriarchal  traditions.     For  may  not 
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these  patriarchal  traditions  themselves  have  been  of  later  ori- 
gin ?  Did  not  the  Hebrews  first  learn  the  language,  in  which 
they  are  written,  from  their  hereditary  enemies  the  Canaan- 
ites?  If  so,  they  must  of  couise  have  been  put  together 
at  a  later  period,  or  Moses  himself  devised  them. 

EtTTRTPHBON.  Before  the  Hebrews  came  to  Canaan  then 
were  they  dumb,  and  had  they  no  language  ? 

A.  Not  so  neither.  Who  knows  what  Jargon  they  made 
use  pf  ?  But  the  language  in  which  these  t^raditiona  are  com- 
posed, is  undeniably  the  language  of  Canaan,  the  Phenician 
language. 

£.     And  from  whom  could  the  Phenicians  have  received 

» 

it  ?     Do  you  know  of  no  dialects  having  a  kindred  .relation 
to  it  ?  and  were  not  these  spoken  by  those,  who  were  obvi- 
ously Shemites  ?     Syrian,  Arabian,  Chaldean,  all  were  pure 
Sfaemitish  races,  having  a  kindred  relation  to  Abraham  hnd 
bis  fathers.     The  languages  of  their  descendants,  therefore, 
must  also  of  necessity  hold  a  corresponding  relation. .   It  is 
one  of  the  fables  of  our  own  age,  the  mea^ning  of  which   I 
could  never  yet  comprehendi  that  the  Hebrew  language 
should  be  considered  as  originally  and  exclusively  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Canaanites.    Even  according  to  piofane  history, 
the  Phenicians,  after  first  dwelling  upon  the  Red  Sea,  moved 
by  degrees  higher  up,  and  planted  themselves  upon  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean.     Now  I  will  not  undertake  to  decide, 
whether  previously,  before  they  pushed  themselves  among  the 
pure  Sh^mitish  races,  they  did  not  speak  a  different  language, 
just  as  the  hypothesis  is  yet  unproved,  which  has  been  hazard- 
ed in  modern  times,  that  the  most  ancient  Egyptian  language 
was  kindred  with  the  Hebrew.     This  last  hypothesis  seems 
to  me  to  have  little  indeed  to  support  it.     The  races  of  Ham 
and  those  descended  from  Shem  seem  entirely  diverse  from 
each  other,  as  in  manners,  religion,  modes  of  thinking,  and 
political  organization,  so  also  ini  language.     But  let  this  be 
as  it  may,  all  the  kindred  races,  as  put  down  upon  thegenea- 
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logical  table  of  Abraham^  spoke  dialects  kindred  to  the  He* 
brewy  and  so  bis  own  race  must  have  spoken  a  similar,  and 
why  not  the  proper  Hebrew  language,  as  it  came  downward 
from  his  ancestor  Heber.  All  these  traditions,  and  all  the 
religious  ideas  in  them,  from  the  niost  ancient  times,  must 
ha?e  been  originally  conceived  and  expressed  in  a  language 
having  a  kindred  relation  to  the  Arabick,  Chaldee,  and  Sy- 
riack.  This  ia  proved  by  the  book  of  Job,  which  so  nearly 
resembles  them.  It  is  proved,  too,  by  the  radical  forms  oi  all 
the  languages  named.  It  is  as  strange  and  absurd  to  say> 
that  the  chapter  giving  an  account  of  the  creation  is  conceiv- 
ed aAer  the  style  and  manner  of  the  Egyptians,  as  to  say, 
that  it  was  originally  composed  in  the  Mexican  style.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  subsequent  traditions.  It  was  the  Shem- 
ites,  who  brought  down  the  name  of  Jehovah  from  the  pri- 
meval world,  and  gave  it  a  fixed  place  in  their  language,  not 
the  descendants  of  Ham  and  Mizraim.  The  alphabet,  too,  of 
the  Phenicians  was  not  invented  by  this  people,  for  its  names 
are  Chaldee,  not  African.  The  Hebrew  therefore  is  the 
original  and  proper  language  of  the  race  of  Eber,  not  a  lan- 
guage begged,  or  borrowed  of  others ;  the  Phenycians  usurped 
it,  as  they  did  their  country,,  and  both  probably  for  the  sake 
of  trade. 

A,  Why  should  they  usurp  their  country  ?  Was  not  the 
world  open  before  them^  and  did  the  Shemites,  this  race  of 
herdsmen,  ever  engage  in  the  business  of  navigation  ?  The 
coasts  belonged  to  those  who  knew  how  to  use  them. 

'£.     From  the  coasts,  too,  no  one  was  disposed  to  drive 

them.     In  the  mean  time,  from  the  manner  in  whicb  Ihe 

tribes  were  distinguished  and  divided  off,  it  is  plain,  dfei't  they 

took  certain  directions  in  their  wanderings,  and  in  whatever 

direction  it  was,  believed  that  certain  regions  and  tracts  of 

country  were  given  them  there.     The  tribes  of  Japheth  went 

Northwards  beyond  the  mountains,  and  roved  at  large  with 

their  tents,  as  the  name  itself  implies.    No  descendants  of 
21* 
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Sfaem  followed  them.    Ham  went  towards  the  torrid  cAuntricto^ 
of  the  Sdoth,  and  bo  to  Africa,  as  partly  the  genealogical' 
chart  of  Moses,  and  partly  the  name,  indicates.     If  any  tribetf 
descended  from  him  remained,  as  was  the  fact,  here  and  there* 
in  Asia,  or  at  a  later  date  forced  their  way  among  the  Shena* 
ites,  they  did  so  at  the  hazard  of  being  expelled.    The  most 
ancient  principle  of  national  rights,  which  rests  on  such  tra** 
ditions  of  the  origin  and  original  prerogatives  of  tribes,  couYd 
admit  no  other  result.     Yon  see,  then,  why  the  Israelites  be- 
Heved  themselves  to  have  a  well  grounded  light  to  the  land  of 
Canaan  ;  for  that  they  firmly  believed.    This  is  plain  from  the 
writings  of  Moses.     Their  lawgiver  held  his  opinions  on  this 
point  with  a  zeal  and  decision  which  left  no  possibility  of 
doubt,  because  not  only  all  the  traditions  and  the  whole  histo* 
ry  of  the  origin  of  his  race  proceeded  from  and  was  built 
upon  this,  but  the  thought  could  never  for  a  moment  be  ad- 
mitted, that  bo,th  races  could  inhabit  and  possess  the  land  in 
common.     The  Sheraites  looked  upon  the  posterity  of  Ham 
as  a  race  of  servants,  with  which  even  the  unassuming  and 
complaisant  Abraham  admitted  throughout  of  no  intimate 
connexion.     Eliezer  must  go  to  Aram,  (Mesopotamia)  Jacobs 
too,  must  go  to  the  distant  Aram  to  secure  a  progeny  for  the 
race ;  and  a  ma  mage  with  a  woman  of  Canaan  would  have 
'  been  regarded  as  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  their  race  : — in 
^short,  as  these  races  were  diverse  in  religion,  so  also  in  the 
countries   pertaining  to -them,  in   customs,   and   modes   of 
thought ;  and  a  brotherly  intimacy  between  them  was  not  to 
be  thought  of. 

A««  lam  sorry  for  that,  especially,  that  at  so  early  a  pe- 
riod re1%!on  should  have  been  the  cause  of  it.  Quantum 
religio — says  Lucretius  rightly.  , 

E.  This  too  was  the  fault  of  the  Hamites.  From  what- 
ever cause  it  happened,  we  see  the  fact  clearly,  that  from 
earliest  times,  among  the  tribes  descended  from  Ham,  the 
most  gloomy  superstition  and  '  the  darkest  idolatry  have  pre« 
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Tailed.  Traditioa  aaerifoes'ithe  origin  of  it  to  Ham-  hitnself; 
Whether  this  were  so  or  not,  among' his  posterity  the  obscure 
tendency  to  a  dark  or  indeed  horrible  religion  is  undeniable. 
Think  of  the  Egyptians,  Phenicians,  Carthaginians,  the  most 
cultivated  nations  belonging  to  this  race  ;  how  gloomy,  and 
horrid  were  their  religious  rites  i^and  amon^  other  African 
tribes,  the  most  miserable  fetisch  worship  has  come  from  the 
same  source.  Glance  now  for  a  moment  at  the  language 
and  religion  of  the  Shemites  (for,  as  to  the  ground  forms,  all 
these  tribes  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Red  Sea  have  but  one 
language),  how  pure  and  simple  is  their  religion  !  how  en- 
tirely abstracted,  and  purified  from  all  sensuousness,  is  their 
name  of  God !  how  characteristick  of  humanity  their  notions 
of  man  and  of  his  duties  !  It  is  as  if  one  had  passed  from 
the  hut  of  the  slave  into  the  open  and  free  tent  of  the  children 
and  the  friends  of  God.  For  consider,  it  is  these  same  tribes 
of  Shem,  the  Arabians  included,  to  whom  the  world  is  in- 
debted for  the  doctrine vof  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  purest 
ideas  of  religion,  and  of  creation,  and  who  have  maintained 
and  diffused  these  with  a  zeal,  which  they  have  considered 
the  highest  honour  of  the  race.  The  Hamites  on  the  other 
hand  went  before  them  in  that,  which  we  now  call  culture  ; 
they  founded  kingdoms,  and  systems  of  policy,  prosecuted 
trade,  and  built  cities.  Most  of  the  Shefnites  for  a  long  pe- 
riod remained  herdsmen,  or  if  they  entered  into  other  modes 
of  life,  continued  in  a  state  of  great  simplicity  ;  and  you  see 
how  favourable  this  circumstance  was  for  the  language  and 
traditions  of  the  primeval  world,  which  they  transmitted. 
They  were  not  rendered  artificially  complex,  nor  over-borne 
and  corrupted  ;  but  in  their  simplicity  and  separation,  like 
the  tent,  they  remained  in  the  tent  a  sacred  legacy  of  pa- 
triarchal origin. 

A.  'There  you  come  again  upon  a  new  difficulty.  How 
is  it  possible,  that  such  "Wcient  traditions  and  narratives, 
among  a  people  so  little  cultivated,  and  with  their  roving 
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nalnner  of  life,  could  be  to  long  preserved^  and  transmitted 
e?en  for  thousands  of  years,  in  a  manner  to  deserve  the  least 
credence  ?  My  doubts  on  that  point,  I  confess,  are  not  easi- 
ly satisfied. 

£.  We  will  begin  to  unravel  the  knot  at  the  end,  viz. 
with  the  history  of  Joseph.  This  must  of  course,  it  seems  to 
me,  be  preserved  by  the  race,  because  it  was  founded  upon,, 
and  served  to  explain,  an  important  fact,  the  transplanting  of 
the  whole  nation  to  Egypt.  So  long  as  ^  Israelite  lived  in 
Egypt,  Joseph  could  not  be  forgotten,  if  not  from  thankful- 
ness and  love,  yet  from  the  trouble  and  oppression,  which 
they  suffered  there.  Thus  this  history  might  and  must  come 
down  to  Moses,  even  supposing  that  it  was  not  previously 
written.  Then  too,  it  has  such  an  air  of  authenticity,  and  is 
so  full  of  Egypt ! 

A.  That  is  true.  It  gives  us  authentick  accounts  of 
Egypt  to  a  certain  extent  from  a  very  ancient  period,  al- 
though it  is  conceived  in  a  style  very  characteristick  of  the 
Israelites. 

£.  Because  it  was  conceived  and  related  by  Israelites, 
and  not  by  Egyptians,  a  sufficient  pledge  that  such  would  be 
the  case.  With  this,  too,  is  inseparably  connected  the  history 
of  Jacob;  and  this,  united  with  the  history  of  Joseph,  forms  the 
most  full  and  extended  of  all  the  traditions,'^  partly,  because 
the  events  related  in  it  were  moie  recent  and  nearer  to  the 
compiler,  and  partly,  because  through  the  medium  of  twelve 
sons  and  their  posterity  many  particulars  of  it  would  naturally 
be  preserved.  There  are  distinct  traditions  in  it  undeniably, 
but  not  a  two-fold  tradition  of  the  same  event,  as  in  more 
ancient  traditions.  Every  thing,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  would  permit,  is  proved  by  circumstances  of  name,  place, 
monuments,  genealogical  registers,  and  since  those  of  neigh- 
bouring tribes  are  industriously  and  at  large  inserted  among 
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the  roisters  of  ihiBs^  they  s^rve  to  authenticate  its  historj. 
These  registers  are  the  historical  archives,  of  the  Orientala, 
and  the  historical  traditions  are  the  comoieutary.  In  the 
history  of  Jacob,  too^.the  account  of  his  wanderings,  of  his 
children,  and  his  wives,  is  so  in  accordance  with  the  life  of  a 
herdsmen,  with  the  relations  of  a  household,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  woman. 

A.  But  beypnd  this,  the  antecedent  traditions  ? 
£.  Are  more  barren  and  scanty,  as  they  must  be.  In  the 
account  of  Abraham's  sojourn  in  Egypt  we  recognize  a.  two- 
fold traditiont*  But  here,  too,  every  thing  remains  so  true  to 
the  matter,  so.  suited  to  time  and  place,  that  each  tradition 
tnay  generally  be  distinguished.  Observe  for  example  the 
reflection  of  the  Arabian  desert  in  the  story  of  Ishmael|.  We 
aee,  too,  from  what  has  been  remarked,  why  the  accounts 
given  of  the  blessings  pronounced,  and  of  the  marriages,  are 
so  minute  and  full,  since  from  these  proceeds,  as  it  were,  the 
genealogical  tree,  cm. which  afterwards  every  thing  else  is 
arranged. 

A.  But  the  refei'ence  to  Canaan  is  every  where  observable. 
E.  It  must  be  so,  because  Canaan  was  the  end  of  all 
Abraham's  sojournings,  the  sum  of  all  the  promises,  and  the 
theatre  of  all  the  events  of  the  history.  Places  and  families 
were  the  witnesses  of  particular  events,  and  the  long  life  of 
the  patriarchs  furnished  a  security  for  the  preservation  of 
the  whole  histoiy.  The  race  was  shut  up  by  itself,  enjoyed 
a  quiet  mode  of  life,  and  the  patriarchal  traditions,  together 
with  the  blessings  pronounced,  and  the  promises,  formed  as 
it  were  the  soul,  and  the  intellectual  nourishment  of  it.  A 
war-like  people  have  their  war-songs,  a  race  of  herdsmen 
their,  pastoral  traditions. 

A.     And  farther  back,  beyond  the  age  of  Abraham  ? 

E.     The  history  vanisjpii  even  back  to  the  deluge.     A 
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naked  genealogical  table  is  all  that  we  have*.  And  observe 
even  the  poverty  of  the  accounts  for  this  period  are  a  pledge 
6£  their  truth.  At  this  time  the  various  races  were  making 
their  migrations,  and  moving  hither  and'  thither.  Thej  must 
acquire  consistence,  and  become  established,  before  we 
could  hear  any  thing  more  from  them.  Thus  from  Abra- 
ham to  Noah,  we  have  only  a  catalogue  of  names  for  the 
whole  interval ;  yet  important  names,  because  they  are  the 
genealogy  of  these  Eastern  nations. 

A.  If  they  were  only  authenticated,  as  we  could  wish  i 
£.  You  must  authenticate  them  for  yourself,  and  the  re- 
lations of  the  parts  and  members,  of  the  different  races,  and 
of  the  regions  of  country  to  which  they  belonged,  furnish 
the  means  of  doing  so  very  satisfactorily.  Of  the  progeny  of 
Japheth  the  number  given  is  small ;  two  generations  only.t 
And  the  race  is  left  there  as  a  terra  incognita,  beyond  the 
mountains.  The  posterity  of  Ham  recorded  are  more  nu- 
merous,:j;  but  the  notices  of  them,  which  are  definite,  extend 
only  to  the  region  of  country,  which  lay  in  the  sphere  of  these 
traditions,  between  the  Euphrates  and  Egypt ;  the  other 
names  are  attached  to  these  only  as  a  terra  incognita.  In 
regard  to  these,  too,  the  more  full  and  distinct  notices  are 
always  connected  with  some  definite  occasion  and  saying, 
from  which  they  proceed,  as  for  example,  the  account  of  Nim- 
rod  and  of  the  Canaanites.il  The  register  of  the  children  of 
Shem  shows  this  still  more  clearly.  Heber's  line  is  traced 
downward  in  both  Peleg  and  Joktan,§  and  their  children,  while 
of  Aram  only  one  generation  is  given,!  and  the  other  brothers 
are  passed  by  and  forgotten,  because  they  were  too  far  re- 
moved, and  no  notices  were  found  of  them,  as  of  those  more 
nearly  related.  The  relation  then  of  the  members  in  this 
genealogical  register  furnishes  evidence  of  its  truth. 
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A,    Do  you  Dotbelieve*  then.  Quit  Moses  drew  this  chart  ? 

£.  How  could  he  ?  It  is  in  fact,  properly  speaking,  no 
chart;  but,  as.^it  wap  before  called,  a  register.  If  he  ha4 
contrive  it,  it  would:  have  had  no  authority,  and  from  the 
relation  of  the  parts  it  is  moreover  plain,  from  what  age  and' 
what  region  it  was  transmitted* 

A.     From  If  hat  one  then  ?    I  am  anxious  to  know. 

E.  From  about  the  time  of  Peleg,  and  the  region,  which 
he  inhabited.  '  In  his  time  the  tribes  made  their  migrations ; 
and  as  these  migrations  would  be  the  subject  of  discourse,  or 
it  would  be  inquired,  in  how  many  distinct  branches  an  origin- 
al race  had  gone  forth,  this  seems  tp  have  been  the  origin  of 
these  genealogical  charts.  Hence  so  little  is  said  of  the 
oldest  sons  of  Japheth  and  Shem  ;  and  hence  the  traditions 
are  chiefly  confined  to/a  small  region  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Euphrates  or  the  Tigris.  There  were  the  enterprises  of 
Nimrod,  there  wandered  the  generation  of  Peleg  and  Joktan, 
there  Aram  established  himself,  thence  the  Ganaanites  went 
forth,  and  this,  too,  gives  its  limits^tb  this  genealogical  record. 

A.     And  had  Moses  then  nothing  to  do  in  the  construction 
ofrit  ? 

E.  He  made  the  genealogical  record,  which  he  found 
existing,  as  far  as  he  could  perhaps,  into  a  geographical  chart, 
i.  e.  he  added  to  it  an  account  of  the  place  and  direction,  to 
which  these  ancient  family  divisions  of  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  the  world  bad  directed  their  course  according  to  an- 
cient tradition.  Of  Japheth  he  knew  nothing  more  definite, 
and  placed  his  descendants  (v.  5.)  by  a  very  general  designa- 
tion in  the  obscure  regions  of  the  unexplored  North.  In  re- 
gard to  Nimrod^  Ashur,  and  the  Ganaanites,  (v.  8 — 12.  1$.; 
19.)  he  added  the  geographical  accounts,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived; but.  most  respecting  the  Ganaanites,  because, tbef 
were  the  nearest.  >  Yet  particular  geographical  notices  occur, 
of  both  earlier  and  later  origin  apparently,  than  the  time  of 
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Moms;    Of  the  «hildiren  of  Joktari  he  gavo  but  a->rief  notice,* 
betause,  not  to  mention  other  descendants  of  Sh^m,  these 
were  unknown  to  him,'    The  tery  pov€frty  youf  j^erceive  of 
tiiui  chart,  and  of  these  notices,  is  their  sectirify  frotn  being 
lost  or  interpolated.  •  • 

A.  It  seems  to  me,  too,  that  much  useless  trouble  has 
been  taken  from  considering  this  chapter,  even  hi  respect  to 
names,  a  proper  and  complete  cluurt  of  the  emigrations,  of 
ancient  tribes,  and  seeking  to  trace  out  every  name  as  a  coun- 
try or  city. 

E.     So  it  appears  to  me,  though  labour  bestowed  in  this 
way  is  praise- worthy,  if  it  is  not  wholly  in  a  Wrea^irection. 
But  who  can  assure  us,  that  some  of  these  several  races,  that 
then  went  forth  separately  from  each  other,  were  not  soon 
lost  and  absorbed  or  united  with  others,  and  who  can  tell 
whether  all  the  nanies  of  families  must  be  fotind  in  the  coun- 
tries which  they  inhabited  ?     Even  Moses,'  or  perhaps  an  ear- 
lier patriarch,  knew  of  the  dwellings  of  Japheth,  nay,  6f  Shem 
and  Joktan  themselves,  only  the  little,  which  oqcuts  here,  (v.  5. 
92.  30.)  and  nHist  we  know  more  than  they  ^    Other  divisions 
and  cities  again  are  described,  with  a  particularity  common 
in  ancient  descriptions  of  countries,  as  if  a  small  tract  were 
the  whole  world,     (v.   IQ.  11.  19.  ^6^29.)     How  do  we 
learn  now,  that  accounts  were  preserved  of  the  towns  and 
cities  of  all  these,  that,  for  example,  all  the  sons  of  Joktan, 
(v.  26 — 29)  built  for  themselves  cities  in  the  i-egion  named* 
(v.  30.)     The  ground  of  all  these  errours  is,  that  the  chapter 
is  taken  as  a  proper  map  or  ehart,  and  as  one  made,  by  Mo- 
ses ;  while  it  was  origmaHy  a  mere  register  of  the  di^erent 
branches  of  families  in  their  first  separation  from  each  other, 
and<of  their  earliest  ofispring.    The  later  glosses  upon  this 
loo,  which  fDr  us  however  are  very  ancient,  only  designate, 
sonKOwhat  vaguely  for  the.  most  part,  their  possessions  and 
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dwelling-places  y  and  without  affirming  whether  every  name 
remained,  and  continued  in  the  successive  generations.  In 
the  mean  time  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose,  that  the  register 
proceeds,  with  chronological  notices  and  ages  of  individuals, 
in  a  way  distinct  Hfom  the  accounts  of  any  other  people,  even 
back  to  the  deluge. 

A.  And  so  you  consider  the  journal  of  What  took  place 
in  the  ark  as  true  and  authentick  ? 

E.  I  know  not  otherwise  how  it  attained  its  present  form, 
and  gave  the  measurement  of  the  water  in  the  daily  increase 
and  decrease  of  its  height  above  the  mountains.  Every  thing  is 
noticed  as  in  the  actual  and  near  view  of  the  thing  itself.  Its 
tone,  too,  and  the  fragmentary  character  of  these  notices,  be- 
fore, during,  and  after  the  dood,  are  proof  of  its  high  anti* 
quity. 

A.  Aiid  was  the  deluge  as  universal,  as  the  author  of  this 
supposed  ? 

E.  In  relation  to  our  purpose  it  would  make  no  diference 
if  we  admit  that  it  was  not  universal.  It  is  sufficient,  that 
this  author  held  it  to  be  so,  and  knew  no  country,  that  had 
escaped  its  overwhelming  waters.  Suppose  that  in  the  far- 
thest East,  high  mountains  and  behind  them  whole  kingdoms 
were  saved  from  the  flood  ;  he  knew  it  not,  and  was  not 
bound  to  know  it.  The  giants,  his  persecutors,  and  with 
them  all  that  lived  in  South  Eastern  Asia  must  peri::h,  while 
he  took  with  him  his  household  and  a  stock  of  animals  to  a 
more  Western  region,  from  which  through  him  the  earth 
would  now  begin  again  to  be  peopled.  If  there  were  a  peo- 
ple in  the  extreme -East  saved  from  the  deluge  we  shall  in 
due  time  find  it  out. 

A.     But  how  ?  and  by  what  means  ? 

E.  By  a  comparison  of  their  languages,  their  institutionsr 
and  most  ancient  traditions,  with  that  which  has  spread  abroad 
from  mount  Ararat.     It  is  generally  thought  so  long  a  period 
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can  adroit  only  of  conjecturesy  but  I  hope  they  will  not  alwayv 
continue  so. 

A.    And  the  history  before  the  deluge  ? 

E.  Passes  obviously  into  a  mere  record  of  significant 
names,  genealogical  records,  and  family  traditions  mingled 
together  ;  and  here,  too,  its  poverty  is  a  pledge  of  its  truth. 
The  voice  of  tradition  would  tell  only  what  was  known,  and 
restrained  itself  to  this  scanty  memorial ; — a  barren  pedigree ; 
and  the  significant  names  io  it  are  the  sole  bridge  of  com- 
munication between  that  ancient  world  and  our  own. 

A.     You  speak  of  significant  names. 

E.  Every  name  includes  in  it  the  whole  history  of  a  patri- 
arch. Look  at  this  a  moment,  and  begin  with  Adam.  He  is 
called  a  man  of  earth,  and  that  is  his  history.  He  was  form- 
ed from  the  earth,  appointed  for  the  cultivation  of  the  earth, 
and  was  returned  to  earth  ;  and  we  know  of  him  nothing  fur- 
ther. Abel,  a  man  of  sorrow,  or  who  was  the  occasion  of 
sorrow,  gives  the  history  of  another.  Cain,  the  first  posses- 
sion ;  and  the  name  of  his  son  Enoch  also  is  equally  signifi- 
cant. Noah,  under  whom,  or  in  whose  time,  the  earth  was  to 
find  rest  from  the  oppression  of  tyrants  ;  and  so  of  others. 

A.  But  these  could  not  have  been  the  names,  which  the 
persons  bore  in  their  life  time,  for  all  who  gave  names  to 
their  children  were  not  prophets  in  regard  to  their  future  his- 
tory. Did  Eve  know  the  future  fate  of  Abel,  when  she  gave 
him  his  name  ? 

E.  That  I  do  not  suppose  ;  in  some  cases  however  the 
name  would  afterwards  be  interpreted  in  a  sense  difierent 
from  that  in  which  it  was  given.  Thus  in  the  example  of 
Cain  and  Noah.  Others  suffered  perhaps,  when  the  traditionsr 
were  formed  respecting  them  ;  a  modification  of  form,  as  we 
find  customary  in  later  traditions.  Recollect  the  case  of 
Abram  and  Abraham,  of  Sarai  and  Sarah,  of  Esau  and  Edom, 
Jacob  and  Israel,  &c.  The  man  either  assumed  from  later 
events  in  his  life  a  new  name,  or  slightly  modified  his  former 
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one  so  as  to  make  it  characteristick  of  his  life.  In  some 
names  this  would  seem  to  roe  to  have  been  very  e«sy,  as  the 
kindred  forms  which  proceed  from  the  original  root,  like 
branches  from  the  trunk,  would  sufficiently  show.  Enoch, 
the  SOB  of  Cain,  bore  his  name,  indicating  initiation,  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense  from  the  initiated  son  of  Seth.  Cain,  Methuse- 
lah, and  others  may  be  interpreted  in  different  ways  ;  but  for 
our  purpose  it  is  pf  no  consequence.  Whether  all  parents, 
who  gave  names  to  their  children  before  the  floodf  were  pro- 
phets or  not,  the  names  of  their  children  are  significant  names. 
With  many  of  them,  as  also  after  the  flood  with  the  names 
of  Shem,  Japheth,  and  Ham,  was  associated  the  history  of 
their  lives,  and  even  of  the  race,  of  which  they  were  the  ori- 
gin. From  these  proper  names,  therefore,  the  earliest  history 
proceeded  ;  on  names  was  it  dependent,  and  by  these  it  was 
preserved.  The  general  customs  of  the  Orientals,  together 
with  their  genealogical  records,  prove  this  beyond  a  question. 

A.  But  where  the  history  of  the  life  was  not  conveyed 
by  the  name  ? 

E.  There  it  was  attached  to  it  by  a  -song,  a  tradition. 
You  see  an  example  of  this  in  the  sword  of  Lamech,  and  the 
translation  of  Enoch.  Of  the  children  of  Cain  no  names 
were,  preserved,  but  the  race  of  the  inventor  and  artificer,  and 
so  this  single  well-connected  family  line  leads  back  to  the 
highest  antiquity. 

A.  We  ought  then  to  have  these  names  stUl  in  the  ori- 
ginal language. 

E.  That  seems  to  me  of  little  importance.  Were  it  an- 
other language,  and  the  names  translated,  as  for  example  the 
name  of  Moses,  so  much  the  better,  since  thus  the  names  would 
become  truly  significant^  and  their  meaniner  be  explained. 

A.  But  4n  this  you  at  least  ci^ry  back  the  invention  of  the 
alphabet  to  a  very  Mgh  antiquity.  For  otherwise,  the  preser- 
vation of  such  names  in  pedigrees  would  be  scarcely  possible* 

£•     At  jBrst,  perhaps,  only  the  numbers  which  exhibit  the 
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ages  of  the  successive  generations,  were  given  with  some  maik 
to  designate  the  meaning  of  the  name  in  each,  and  with  this 
mark  would  be  retained  tlie  significant  name,  and  conse- 
quently the  history  of  the  man.  So  do  all  sensuous  tribes 
even  now  ;  and,  without  a  designation  of  things,  mere  names 
in  connexion  with  the  .lines  and  numbers  could  scarcely  be 
written  or  preserved  at  alk  With  the  name  of  Abel  was  con- 
nected perhaps  some  representation  of  a  man  slain,  with  that 
of  Enoch  <he  picture  of  a  cky,  6lc,  This  must  be  the  meth- 
od of  proceeding,  where  there  was  no  alphabet ;  but  my  own 
belief  is,  that  the  alphabet  existed  at  a  very  early  date  ;  and 
by  this  very  mode  of  recording  names  and  registers  it  would 
necessarily  be  soon  invented. 

A.     Soon  ?  do  you  say.     It  is  generally  considered  the  la- 
test and  most  difficult  invention. 

E.  It  would  be  as  difficult  after  three  thousand  years,  as 
in  the  first  thousand,  indeed  more  difficult.  If  picture  and 
hieroglyphick  writing  has  once  become  established,  and  so 
far  in  use,  as  to  serve  the  most  necessary  purposes,  no  alpha- 
betick  writing,  pretty  surely,  is  ever  likely  to  be  thought  of,  as 
the  example  of  the  Egyptians  and  Chinese  shows.  Pictures 
might  become  hieroglyphicks,  but  these  would  never  become 
letters,  if  they  were  modified,  for  ten  thousand  years  in  suc- 
cession. From  the  matter  which  the  painter  seeks  to  repre- 
sent by  a  picture  we  could  never  come  at  the  articulation  of 
a  sound,  but  rather,  the  more  our  attention  is  fixed  upon  that, 
the  farther  we  are  from  this  ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  aL- 
^  phabetick  writing  must  have  been  invented  very  eairly,  or  it 
^  never  would  have  existed. 

A.     The  common  opinion  is  quite  the  contrary  of  that. 

E.  The  common  opinion,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  not  been 
formed  on  sufficiently  clear  views  in  regard  to  this  poiilt.  If 
alphabetick  writing  was  ever  to  be  invented,  it  must  be 
brought  about  by  reason  of  something  simple,  something  very 
definite,  and  very  indispensable,  which  could  not  be  expressed 
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"by  images.  'Now  proper  names  exhibit  these  very  conditions ; 
and  it  is  a  fadt,  that  names  and'  genealogical  registers  consti- 
tute the  earliest  traditions  of  the  primeval  world.  In  the 
second  place,  it  must  be  found  out  in  reference  to  objects, 
which  were  generally  known,  where  a  single  word,  or  at  all 
events,  a  mark  attached  to  it,  should  bring  the  whole  matter 
to  mind,  and  such  were  significant  names,  where  a  word 
brought  to  mind  the  whole  life  of  the  individual  named.  Con- 
nected with  it,  in  the  third  place,  Were  circumstances  favoura- 
ble to  invention  and  memory,  such  as  the  long  lives  of  the 
patri^^chs,  their  simplicity,  their  avoidance  of  images  and 
^mbols  of  the  divinity,  the  reverence  with  which  they  were 
regarded  by  the  long  line  of  their  posterity,  the  sublimity  of 
the  idea^  under  which,  by  meand  of  these  simple  but  myste- 
rious characters,  they  brought  the  origin  of  the  human  race, 
and  the  whole  original  revelation  of  God,  down  to  the  gene- 
rations, which  had  sprung  from,  them.  The  purest,  the  ear- 
liest, and  the  most  urgent  necessity  gave  rise  to  the  invention 
or  it  would  never  have  taken  p]ace ;  is  not  such  your  own 
view  of  it  ? 

A.  Very  nearly.  Who  then  was  the  inventor  of  the  al- 
phabet? 

E.  That  I  know  not ;  who  does  know  ?  The  traditions 
of  several  different  nations  call  him  Seth,  Thet,  Theut,  Thoit, 
all  one  and  the  same  name.  Perhaps  it  was  he,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  import  of  his  own  significant  name,  set  up  a 
monument,  for  alphabetick  writing  was  in  truth  an  everlast- 
ing monument.  Nor  was  the  invention  so  difficult,  when  a 
man  had  once  fallen  upon  the  track.  He  analyzed,  we  may 
suppose,  the  sound  of  the  voice  in  uttering  some  of  the  names, 
which  were  to  be  placed  upon  the  genealogical  table,  and 
which  could  not  be  represented  there  by  significant  images, 
and,  this  done,  the  invention  was  accomplished.  Children 
and  grand-children  were  assembled  to  learn  these  monuments, 

especially  on  religious  festivals,  for  these  memorials  of  their 
22* 
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fathers  were  connected  with  their  religious  notions  and  feel- 
ings. They  learned  the  names  of  their  fathers  combined 
with  these  characters,  which  represented  sounds,  and  so  the 
invention  would  be  rendered  fixed,  and  permanent,  as  far  as 
any  thing  could  be  so.  Thus  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis 
may  have  been,  with  its  names  and  numbers,  the  first  tablet 
of  thought  in  articulate  sounds,  and  transmitted  perhaps 
through  Noah,  to  Shem,  as  the  meaning  of  the  latter  name 
might  denote. 

A.     And  the  earlier  traditions  ? 

£.  They  were  transmitted  probably  in  pictured  images, 
or  by  mere  oral  tradition,  until  alphabetick  writing  was  more 
fully  established  in  use.  The  history  of  the  creation^  is  en- 
tirely a  sensuous  representation  arranged  by  days'  works  and 
numbers ;  in  seven  pictures  of  the  separate  portions  of  the 
created  universe  ;  and,  placed  with  reference  to  their  parallel 
or  corresponding  relations,  they  could  be  preserved  and  ac- 
knowledged, because  the  institution  of  the  sabbath  renewed 
and  retained  them  in  the  recollection.  But  by  this  the  yoslj 
was  only  prepared  for  hieroglyphick  writing.  The  case  was 
similar  with  the  history  of  Paradise.  When  the  tree,  the 
woman,  and  the  serpent  were  painted,  there  were  marks 
enough  to  aid  and  direct  the  memory,  in  regard  to  the  cause 
and  manner  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  the  matter  itself ; 
the  removal  from  Eden,  the  altered  mode  of  life«  was  retained 
alas !  not  by  the  memory  merely,  but,  in  deed,  and  in  the 
reality  itself.  Do  you  see  in  this  narrative  itself  of  the  pri 
meval  world  no  traces  of  this  mode  of  preservinjg  the  record 
of  events  ? 

A.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  I  could,  for  without  that  the 
whole  is  merely  speculative  opinion. 

£.  In  the  time  of  £nQs,  men  began  to  call  on  the  namke 
of  Jehovah  ;  and  this,  under  whatever  form  of  words  it  may 
be  expressed,  presupposes  some  kind  of  confession  and  wor* 
ship  at  a  publick  religious  monument.     For  that  reference  is 
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bad  here  to  the  sons  of  God,  who  went  in  to  the  daughters  of 
men,  is  an  explanation,  that  cannot  be  sustained.  Those 
are  called  sons  of  the  £lohim,  occur  in  a  fragment  of  a  hero- 
ick  tradition,  and  are  obviously  designated  heroes,  mighty 
men,  as  they  were  clearly  shown  to  be.  Here  men  called 
themselves  by  the  name  of  Jehovah,  i.  e.  professed  themselves 
his  worshippers  ;  add  we  might  naturally  conjecture  this  to  be 
the  time,  when  Seth  set  up  such  a  memorial,  as  was  before 
spoken  of,  of  the  name  and  word  of  God,  and  that  the  an- 
cient fables  of  the  pillars  of  Seth  were  perhaps  derived  from 
Ihis.  Yet  the  whole  is,  and  must  continue,  mere  conjecture  ; 
iind  if  we  suppose  the  invention  of  writing  to  have  been  of 
later  date,  it  is  sufficient,  that  it  was  made  in  the  family  of 
Seth  or  of  Shem.  All  the  Eastern  nations,  which  have 
monosyllabick  languages,  know  only  hieroglyphicks.  A  sin- 
gle alphabet  alooe  exists  in  ^he  'world,  and  the  names  of  the 
letters  in  this,  even  as  the  Greeks  afterwards  obtained  them 
through  the  Phenicians,  are  obviously  Chaldaean,  i.  e.  in  the 
Shemitish  language..  The  Phenicians  had  not  invented  it, 
for  as  was  remarked,  they  had  probably  received  their  lan^ 
guage  itself  from  the  Shemites,  as  they  lived  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  the  rest  of  the  descendants  of  Ham  had  no  alpha- 
betick  characters.  £ven  the  Egyptians  had  only  hieroglyph- 
icks ;  when  they  received  an  alphabet,  it  had  what  according 
to  common  prejudice  were  the  Phenician  characters. 

A.  You  do  not  then,  I  suppose,  consider  the  story  of  the 
4ree  of  knowledge,  and  the  picture  of  creation,  to  be  of 
Egyptian  origin,  formed  in  some  way  from  hieroglyphick 
xjepresentations,  and  discovered  by  Moses  ? 

•  £.  What  is  there  in  these,  my  friend,  that  is  Egyptian  ? 
i)r  that  ev.en  resembles  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphicks  ?  Every 
thing,  which  aimed  to  set  forth  this  history  in  monuments  of 
art,  was  ridiculous,  and  has  been  ridiculed  with  good  reason 
AS  more  recent  and  spurious.  And  on  what  is  the  opinion, 
to  which  you  refer  grounded?    Where  are  those  hieroglyph- 
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iekitobe  found,  from  which  Moses  formed  his  a^eeiiiit? 
Where  is  therd  any  thing  likie  this  history  in  Egyptian  my- 
thology and  language  1  That  certain  conceptions  of  night, 
of  spirits,  of  light  and  aether,  with  certain  Egyptian  gods,  are 
met  with  ii^  nothing  to  the  purpose,  for  Mizraim  too  had  fab 
conceptions  of  the  primeval  world,  as  handed  down  from  the 
patriarchs,  and  from  Noah.  But  how  darkly,  and  gloomily, 
are  they  £gyptianized  in  this  mythology.  I  would  be  glad 
to  find  the  Ezra,  who  from  the  mud  of  the  Egyptian  Nile 
could  draw  out  and  kindle  in  its  purity  the  holy  fire  of  the 
first  ideas  of  creation  ;  and  the  Jeremiah,  who  could  carry  it 
thither  and  conceal  it  in  that  dark  and  obscure  mass.  In  the 
languages  of  the  posterity  of  Shera,  which  we  commonly  call 
O dental,  every  thing  is  clear  and  strikes  the  eye  at  once. 
The  radical  principles,  the  fundamental  conceptions,  the  par- 
allelism of  the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  of  God  and  man,  of 
the  inanimate  and  animate  creation,  are  placed  and  arranged 
in  accordance  with  the  forms  of  these  languages.  Can  there 
be  a  more  decisive  proof  than  this  ?  the  formation  of  a  whole 
class  of  languages  in  respect  to  the  sensuous  images  expressed 
in  the  .radical  forms,  and  in  a  style  so  peculiar.  Recollect 
moreover  from  what  regions  the^e  traditions  are  obviously 
derived.  !l^aradise,  the  tree  of  life,  the  Cherubim,  the  deluge- 
whither  does  the  collector  of  them  himself  refer  these  ?  Ob- 
serve the  constant  progress  of  culture  from  East  to  West, 
from  the  Ganges  to  Ararat,  the  migration  of  tribes  from  the 
mountain  elevations  of  Asia  into  the  low  countries,  and  final* 
ly,  at  a  late  period,  into  Egypt,  growing  in  part  out  of  the 
mud  of  the  Nile ;  how  natural  is  this  course,  and  how  cor- 
respondent is  every  thing  to  the  history  of  the  earth,  and  of 
^he  human  race!  Eastwards,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  most 
elevated  regions  of  Asia,  are  still  found  probably  the  most 
ancient  mythologies,  languages,  and  social  organizations  of 
society.  There  we  find  still  a  large  class  of  entirely  mona- 
syllabick  languages,  (for  all  childreR  ^spoak  at  first  in  mona- 
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syllables)  and,  what  is  remarkable,  these  nations  still  depend 
on  hieroglyphicks,  know  no  alphabet,  and  have  still  their 
ancient  political  organization^  which  arose  obviously  out  of 
the  absolute  despotism  of  paternal  authority,  preserved  through 
thousands  of  years,  as  if  for  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  in- 
fancy of  the  world.  If  we  shall  ever  learn  more  thoroughly 
the  mythologies  and  languages  of  these  countries,  we  shall 
see  in  a  clearer  light  many  things  pertaining  to  the  original 
history  of  our  race,  and  the  derivation  of  the  earliest  ideas. 
So  much,  however,  we  see  with  the  greatest  clearness,  that 
Egypt  could  by  no  possibility  be  the  source  of  these  traditions. 
They  came  down  from  the  high  regions  of  Asia,  and  were 
spread  abroad  with  the  diffusion  of  the  Sheraitish  race.  At 
length  Canaan  became  the  spot  for  their  preservation,  and  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  nation  were  so  ordered,  that  they 
'Could  be  preserved  in  their  purity. 

A.  You  do  not,  then,  hold  the  Hebrew  language  to  be  the 
most  ancient  that  has  existed,  the  language  of  Paradise,  the 
mother  of  all  the  languages  of  the  earth. 

E.  How  could  it  be,  at  least  in  its  present  state  ?  Its 
radicals  are  all  regular,  and  of  two  syllables,  and,  in  its  es- 
-sential  features,  it  is  a  highly  cultivated  language.  Men 
who  lived  a  thousand  years,  mulst  have  had  a  different  organi- 
-zation,  different  organs,  consequently  also  a  different  language. 
Lower  Asia,  where  these  nations  dwelt,  (not  Cashmire  and 
the  upper  Ganges,)  is  obviously  the  climate  for  this  language. 
Yet,  I  hold  it  to  be  a  daughter  of  the  primeval  language,  and 
indeed  6ne  of  the  oldest.  The  regularity  of  its  radical  forms 
even  is  no  yalid  objection  to  this  opinion*  This  fact,  indeed, 
arose  from  the  early  use  of  alphabettck  writing  ;  for  it  is 
proved  from  the  history  of  all  languages  and  nations,  that 
**  alphabetick  characters  and  writing  have  universally  given 
regularity  to  languages,  but  where  hieroglyphicks  are  used 
ihey  remain  in  perpetual  infancy  and  unintelligible  barbarism," 

A.    You  give  me  a  clearer  general  view  of  this  matter, 
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than  I  have  ever  before  had.  The  more  one  seeks  to  find  all 
things  in  each,  the  less  does  he  find  any  thing  satisfactorily. 
I  will  accustom  myself  to  refer  ha<;k  this  echo  of  the  prime- 
val times  to  the  simplicity  of  its  origin,  and  to  expect  and 
hear  no  more  from  it,  than  from  the  natqre  of  the  case, 
it  can  say«  But  must  not  much,  that  is  given  here,  be  the 
mere  poetical  fiction  of  late  times,  the  tower  of  Babel,  for 
example,  the  history  of  the  desolation  of  Sodom,  Jacob's 
wrestling  with  the  angel,  &c«  ?  In  regard  to  the  first,  you 
have  shown  me,  that  it  is  a  satirical  effusion  respecting  the 
absurd  enterprizes  of  the  first  ambitious  tyrant.  Probably 
many,  things  occurred  during  the  building,  that  produced  dis- 
sensions, and  they  therefore  abandoned  the  work,  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other.  As  soon  as  some  of  them  went  away, 
others  followed,  as  in  the  melting  of  snow,  the  current  formed 
by  one  mass  carries  off  another.  It  happened  here,  as  in 
the  migrations  near  the  commencement  of  the  christian  era, 
and  this  was  only  the  first  general  migration  of  the  sort.  It 
came  too,  from  the  very  same  region,  from  which  all  ^rjeat 
imigrations  have  since  come,  from  Tartary,  in  every  age,  the 
fruitful  mother  of  nations,  The  history  of  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  is  probably  a  later  poetical  dress,  with  which  some 
Hebrew  has  clothed  facts  of  history,  as  the  pillar  of  salt, 
probably  a  more  recent  memorial,  may  show.  And  finally 
the  wrestling  of  Jacob  with  the  angel,  even  as  you  explain  it, 
is  perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  poetical  description  of  his 
earnest  wrestling  in  prayer,  with  God,  that  he  wo\ild  protect 
him  from  the  assault  of  Esau.  We  find  this  prayer  related 
before,  and  the  nocturnal  struggle  was  perhaps  the  mere  fic* 
iion  of  another  tradition,  which  had  the  name  of  Elohim, 
and  related  every  thing  in  a  poetical  dress.  The  Hebrew 
prophet,  who  has  introduced  it,  has  indeed  so  understood  it. 
*^  He  strove  with  the  angel  and  prevailed,  for  he  wept  and 
entreated  him.*'  Bodily  conflict  ^  not  very  successfully  oon«> 
ducted  by  weeping  Md  enteaty*    M<uiy  other  poeticiil  em» 
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bellishments  might  be  named,  which  we,  in  the  rimplicity  c 
our  hearts,  receive  as  true  history. 

E.  It  would  amount  to  nothing,  if  the  whole  were  so  un- 
derstood. But  your  interpretation  does  not  satisfy  me.  The 
"dtversity  of  languages  in  the  world  is  a  problem,  that  cannot  be 
eJtplained  from  the  quiet  migrations  of  the  various  tribes, 
even  when  we  add  to  this,  climate,  face  of  the  country,  mode 
of  life,  and  customs  of  different  races,  as  productive  causes 
of  it.  Nations  often  dwell  in  close  contact,  of  the  same  race, 
i.  e.  of  the  same  organick  formation,  but  with  languages  the 
most  diverse.  An  island,  a  small  continent,  embraces  often 
within  a  narrow  space,  many  such  ;  and  the  smallest  and 
most  savage  tribes  abound  most  in  the  diversities  of  language. 
If  we  shall  ever  have  a  list  of  all  nations,  so  as  to  compare 
them  together  in  respect  to  the  three  leading  titles,  which  be* 
long  here,  their  formation,  languages,  and  the  mythological 
stores  of  the  different  races,  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  of  these- 
things  more  conclusively.  So  far  as  I  now  know,  we  cannot 
explain  every  thing  by  our  conceptions  of  the  migratory  move* 
ments  of  the  race.  That  which  needs  explanation  here  is- 
not  diversities,  i.  e.  dialectical  variations  of  one  language,. 
from  different  degrees  of  copiousness,  and  caus^  of  gradual 
change,  but  total  diversity,  confusion.  Babel.  Somethings 
positive  must  have  preceded,  which  placed  men's  heads  so- 
at  variance  with  each  other.  Philosophical  explanation? 
are  not  enough,  and  give  no  satisfaction.  I  assume  a  mi- 
raculous event  to  explain  what  is  related  in  this  tradition, 
because  I  can  give  no  natural  explanation  of  it.  So  it  is  also 
with  the  destruction  of  Sodom.  You  have  here  rather  strong 
features  of  poetical  embellishment,  as  for  example. 

The  Bun  was  risen  upon  the  earth, 

When  Lot  was  come  to  Zoar. 

Then  rained  Jehovah,  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 

Brimstone  and  fire  from  Jehovah,  otit  of  heaven. 

He  overthrew  the  cities  there, 
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And  all  the  plain  was  de8olate» 
And  all  that  dwelt  in  them,  and  all  that  grew. 
And  when  Lot's  wife  looked  back  behind  her, 
She  became  a  monument  of  salt : — 

that  is,  she  was  eonsumed,vand  became,  even  in  her  form,  a 
monument  of  destruction,  of  which  in  the  East,  salt  was  al- 
ways a  standing  monument.  It  may  be,  that  afterwards,  upon 
the  place  where  she  died,  a  monument  of  bituminous  frag- 
ments was  thrown  together,  as  is  customary  in  the  East,  and 
that  the  expression,  pillar  of  salt,  came  to  be  applied  to  it. 
Thus  this  expression,  like  the  repetition  of  the  name  Jehovah, 
who  caused  it  to  rain,  and  again,  from  whom  it  rained,  ap- 
pears as  a  very  natural  emphasis  in  the  mode  of  speaking,  as 
every  tradition  adheres  closely  and  with  emphasis  to  its  sub- 
ject. The  perplexing  riddles,  that  have  been  made  out  of 
both  these,  are  unnecessary,  or  rise  from  the  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous. Finally  the  story  of  Jacob's  wrestling  with  the  angel 
is  related  entirely  in  the  tone  of  historical  narrative.  It  is 
something  in  addition  to  the  prayer,  and  coming  after  it,  not 
as  a  paraphrase  merely, — but  I  believe  we  have  said  enough  of 
this. 

A.  You  find,  therefore,  nothing  that  is  properly  poetry  in 
these  traditions  ? 

E.  As  you  understand  the  word  poetry,  there  is  but  a  sin- 
gle poem  here,  Lamech's  on  the  invention  of  the  sword, 
(for  this,  according  to  the  context,  and  sound  interpretation, 
is  the  import  of  it,  not  an  unfeeling  expression  of  joy  at  the 
murder  of  Cain.)  It  has  a  metrical  relation  of  members,  and 
even  correspondencies  of  sound.  The  parallelism  occurs  in 
it,  and  you  thus  perceive  how  ancient  this  is.  Lyrick  poetry 
and  musick  are  invented  in  the  same  age,  and  in  one  and  the 
same  family.  The  former  was  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  and 
they  have  always  been  united.  In  short,  here  is  this  brief 
triumphal  song  ;  but  I  can  only  give  it  without  corresponden- 
cies of  sound,  without  rhyme^ 
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>     ^    .    .     "^  wife*  oflAmeisht' heat  nf^wieOf  4 

.,   Ai^hevken  tcf  my  sjieecfa.. 
I  slew  a  maD,  whp  wounded  me,  . 
A  youth,  who  smote  me  with  a  blow. 
If  Cain  shall  be  seveA  tifnes  liTenged, 
•  Then' Lflmdch,  seventy  times- ^ven.  ■■    " 

He  felt  thus  forcibly  the  superior  efficacy  of  iron  and  of  tb^ 
sword,  against  the  opset  of  other  deadly  weapons.  Other  songsic 
and  properly  poetical  efiu^onsy  are  not  found  in  these  tra* 
dit^ons ;  but  much,  of  the  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  narrative,  in  re^, 
spect  to  every  thing,  especially  in  concise  thoughts  and  niora) 
sentiments.  In  regard  tp.the  concise,  measured,  and  majestick 
form  of  its  contents,,  ,tbe  picture  of  .the  creation  is  su^blima 
poetry,  though  not  fitted  for  musick,  or  in  the  form  of  verse. 
The  blessings  pronounced,  by  the  patriarchs  are  all  a  lofty 
nuMhal^  in  concise  expressions  full  of  parallelism,  though 
again  not  designed'  for  musick.  The  whole  narrative  de- 
scription is  npw.  pastoral,  and  now  heroick  in  its  own  way, 
but  every  where  characterized  by  simplicity  of  e^^j^ression. 
The  matter  of  it,  and  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  whole,  became 
the  basis  of  the  subsequent  poetry  and  history  of  the  race,  as 
the  traditions  of  their  fathers  do  among  all  nations,  tn  short, 
my  friend,  we  are  now  through  the  entrance  way,  and  shall 
hereafter  purvey  the  building  itself. 

A.  You  must  allow  me  yet  one  question.  Have  you  ar- 
rived to  any  certain  conclusion  in  regard  to  those  hjrpotheses, 
which  explain  the  diversity  of  these  traditions  in  the  use  of 
the  words  Jehovah  and  Elohim  ? 

E.  The  diversity,  especially  in  the  most  ancient  pieces^ 
is  obvious  to  the  eye,  and  has  been  traced  out  by  a  recent 
author*  with  an  accuracy,  which  leaves  little  to  be  added  ; 
unless  indeed  an  aim  at  too  great  precision  is  injurious  to  the 
hypothesis  itself.  ^  Passages  are  Rcparated  by  it  throughout, 
which  obviously  belong  together,  and  are  probably  from  the 

«  Eichhoms  Einleitung  ins  A.  T.  Th.  2.  S.  dOl-^383. 
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same  age,  perhaps  •f^M  frvm  the  same  haiid^  Itegard  wa^ 
probably  had  to  thp  question*  where  E^ohim,  and  where  Je- 
hovah were  placed.  The  most  ancient  fragments  had  Elo- 
him,  and  also  thos^  in  which  the  most  apcieot  fragmenta 
were  followed  as  the  guide^^or  something  was  rolated,  that 
was  not  properly  suited  to  the  dignity  of  Jehovah.  Other 
fragments,  taken  perhaps  from  the  mouth  of  tradition  at  a  la*^ 
ler  period,  have  Jehovah  throughout ;  yet  in  those '  too,  this 
name  was  probably  oilen  inserted  by  the  compiler.  In  mat^ 
Cers  of  this  kind,  we  can  never  arrive  at  the  highest  ctrHumtj, 
and  in  regard  to 'all  the  traditions,  with  this  or  with  that  name, 
tiieir  origin  from  one  source,  the  traditions  of  the  family  of 
8hem,  cannot  fail  to  be  recognized. 

•     THE  voicB  OP  ANnatnrrr. 

Whence  art  thou,  hallowed  voice  of  ancient  ages  7 

And  whither  bound  7 
And  how,  amid  the  storm  of  times  and  nature's  changes* 

Hath  breathed  thy  gentle  breath  7 

Com*8t  thou  from  lifers  fair  tree  and  holy  fountain, 

In  Eden*8  groves  7 
That  of  creation,  and  the  deep  prophetick  feeling, 

Of  man's  pure  primeval  love, 

.  Of  that  forbidden  tree,  the  cares  and  sorrows, 
Of  man  deceived. 
Of  floods,  and  giants,  impious  men,  that  braved  the  beaveu^ 
Thou  speak'st  in  artless  tones  7 

Say,  how  didst  thou  avoid  the  sweeping  billows. 

That  drownM  the  world  7 
And  gentle  as  thou  art,  escape  the  wild  dispersion 

Of  nations  o'er  the  earth  7 

Did,  then,  thy  father  hide  thee  from  the  tempest 

In  Paradise  7 
And  send  thee,  with  the  dove;  and  leaf  of  peaceful  oUve^ 

To  his  new  chosen  eon  I 
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T«0«  daughter  of  th«  voice  dinno  and  kmnaB* 

Thou  went'flt  with  him, 
(His  pledge,  his  legacy,  received  from  holy  father^,) 
Witblu  his  floating  ark. 

And  then  didst  cleave  through  every  generation. 

To  worthiest  names. 
Descending  safe,  by  God's  own  holy  name  protected* 

Till  we  are  blessed  by  thee. 

Te  broken  echoee,  and  memorial. fragineiita. 

Of  earliest  times. 
To  roe  how  dear  I  for  letters,  and  a  pure  religion. 

The  world  received  from  thee. 


.  •  f/ 
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.   .-MOSES,, 

Our  distance  from  each  other,  my  friend,  shall  not  prevent 
us  from  considering  tlie  chat'abter  of  that  great  ^  feaft^,  who 
not  only  founded  the  political,  the  religious,  an^ '  soci^  insti* 
tutions  of  the  Hebrews,  but  more  fi^ly  c6pf]rmea,t|}e^>use,  and 
animated  the  genius,  of  their  poetry.  We  have  now  passed 
through  the  entrance  court*  of  the  temple,  arid,  in  the^funda- 
mental  conceptions  of  their  poetry  and  religion,  a^^^ell  as  in 
the  cosmology  and  most  ancient;  historical  .notices  of. this<  peo- 
ple, have  collected,  out  of  the  patriarchal  traditions,  materi- 
als, to  which  we  shall  hereafter*  have  frequent  occasion  to 
refer.  Now,  the  whole  scene  will  be  changed  ;  and  we  shall 
no  longer  find  ourselves  concerned  with  a  shepherd  race,  and 
with  pastoral  conceptions  of  God,  and  of  the  sphere  of  hu- 
man life.  A  man  born  and  educated  in  Egypt,  but  who 
made  Arabia  his  adopted  country,  the  theatre  of  his  plans,  of 
his  deeds,  his  wanderings,  and  his  miracles,  is  now  before  us. 
From  him,  too,  and  the  events  of  his  history,  even  the  poetry 
of  his  people  derives  its  spirit,  its  form,  and  its  development. 

Let  me  approach  thee  nearer,  thou  serious,  sacred  shade  \ 
In  thee  do  I  contemplate  one  among  the  greatest,  and  most 
ancient  of  those  mighty  men,  who  were  the  law-givers  and 
benefactors  of  the  human  race  !  Let  not  the  brightness  of 
thy  countenance  shine  upon  me,  as  once  it  shone,  but  so  that 
r  may  know  the  features  thereof,  and  show  them  to  my  friend, 
with  that  pure  light  and  truth,  which  thou  didst  place,  as  a 
sacred  symbol,  upon  the  breast  of  the  high  piiest  of  thy  peo* 
pie. 

The  early  events  in  the  life  of  Moses  were  of  that  remark.a« 
ble  kind,  which  in  later  periods  of  antiquity  we  find,  either 
as  history,  or /able,  in  the  early  lives  of  many  law-givers  and 
distinguished  men.  A  Cyrus,  a  Romulus,  and  others,  were 
delivered  as  lie  was,  and  his  name  reminded  bim,  that  the 


Knmt  Being  had  not  vithoiit  itmgm  ddmitd  him  itom  ^ 
wateif  grave^  by  niMms  of  the  daoghter  of  the  king  of  that 
neople^  which  waa  oppresmig  his  4nirti.  In  this,  as  in  other  | 
'ioataBoes,  it  might  seemt  as  though  Providence  driighted  in  i 
bringing  forth  ftam  nothingness  the  most  important  produots 
ef  wisdom  and  power,  by  a  thread  the  moat  slender,  and  the 
Oost  complicated  in  its  windings*  and  even  to  employ  the 
hand  of  those,  who  are  hostile  to  its  design,  for  the  a^eosa- 
plishment  of  its  deep  and  mysterious  counsels. 

Moses  was  broeght  up  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh.  .  Learned 
ID  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  he  was  also  acquainted 
with  the  secret  knowledge  of  the  priests,  and  the  political  or- 
ganization of  that  country,  which  became  the  cradle  of  the 
political  institutions  of  yarious  other  nations*  Tradition  rep> 
resents  htm  also  as  a  military  leader  and  hero,  bi}t  on  this 
point  the  history  of  his  own  nation  is  silent. 

It  is  no  valid  objection  to  the.  wisdom  of  Providence,  that 
it  carries  forward  its  work  by  instruments,  and  attains  its  di» 
viae  purposes  by  human  means.  The  purpose  here  to  be 
accomplished  was  to  reform  ;  and,  as  far  as  it  could  be  done 
consistently  with  other  purposes,  to  bring  back  to  the  customs, 
aad  to  the  God  of  their  fathers,  a  people  who  had  lost  these 
customs  in  £gypt,  and  to  whom,  from  their  near  connexion 
with  the  idolatrous  worship  and  priestly  domination  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  God  of  their  fathers  was  no  longer  familiar. 
To  do  this,  and  restore  them  from  the  undisciplined  and  wan* 
dering  state,  into  which  their  minds  bad  fallen,  an  Egyptian 
guide  and  teacheV  was  necessary  ;  who  might  employ  those 
very  institutions,  to  which  they  had  become  accustomed  in 
^Syp^»  ii^  order  to  restore  to  them  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
in  the  form  best  fitted  to  their  present  capacity  for  under* 
atanding  and  receiving  it.  Here  ag^in,  the  ^kill  and  qualifi^ 
cations  of  such  a  leader  were  necessary,  in  order  to  make  a 
lasting  impression,  and  employ  even  their  senses  and  existing 

habits  for  the  attainment  of  xhB  end ;  in  abort,  to  construct 
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for  theiiiy  asiJiom^id>(Oiilof  tU9t«o0tiiinte  lindi  MIbiwL  IH- 
eompanimento  of  idoltttrj^  bmoiigf'  a/SiiperslitioiiB  .peQ|>.le»vit 
form  of  religfidts  *  wotsbkpi  and"  orgMiiae  a  rit^U .  whksbf  niii 
apite  of  aH»  that  was  aensdoua  ted:  typicaMti  iV  was  tbe.fimt 
political  sanctuary  of  true  knowledge  on  ^artfa.    It  is  i^le  M> 
{wetend.to  deny,  that}  Mob^,  >in' the  organization  of  the  prieat- 
hoed,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  temple  and  the  ittuaU  had 
Ap  reference  to  those  Egyptian  institutions,  in  which  he  w«i 
himself  educated,  and  from  which  he  aimed  forever  to  ie- 
form  and  separate  his  people  ;  the  traces  of  resemhlance'  are 
too  obvious  to  be  mistaken.    .That  stich  was  >  the  .case  is  svf- 
ficiently  shown,  by  the  fact,  that  he  built  every  thing  upon 
the  priesthood,  and  chose  and  -  set  apart  a  particular .  tribe 
for  this  office,  by  the  offerings,  the  purifications,  the  dress, 
and  the  breast-plate  of  the  high-priest,  and  by  many  individu- 
al rites,  which,  hbwever,  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  enomep- 
ate  here  and  compare  with  those  of  Egypt.     Yet,  the  spirit 
of  his  religion  was  as  obviously  not  Egyptian.     The  God, 
which  he  taught  his  people  to  worship,  was  Jehovah,  the 
Crod  of  his  fathers  ;  and  even  in  forming  his  ceremonial  out 
of  the  elements  of  the  Egyptian  he  employed  those  only  as 
the  creative  spirit  employs  the  gross  matter,  to  which  it  im- 
parts a  new  organisation  and  life.     Wherever  any  thing  bore 
the  impress  of  superstition,  and  had  only  a  distant  tendency 
to  idolatry,  his  course  was  directly  opposed  to  the  dark  spirit 
of  the  slavish  and  enslaved  Egypt,     His  people  were  taught 
to  abhor  all  idolatrous  images.    The  golden  calf  copied  from 
models  of  Egyptian  art  and  wisdom,  he  burned  with  fire,  and 
in  his  indignation  and  zeal,  gave  it  in  the  ashes,  for  drink,  to 
the  guilty  apostates.     His  temple  neither  contained  nor  would 
admit  any  outward  figure,  or  representation  of  God.     The 
Cherubim  even  he  adopted  not  as  Egyptian  Sphinxes,  but  as 
the  marvellous  beings,  full  of  meaning  and  of  terror,  which 
were  referred  to  in  the  traditions  of  his  fathers.     His  high- 
bore  tipon  his  forehead,  and  his  breast,  neither  hieio* 


i^ripAtOfi.  Tbiougbligbt  Aiui ligbtaouso^tfy  i*  e«  tfajs  Ulu* 
itutMlioaof  ti;«tbKb0  coDsieDri^  buuiandthe  twelve  ttiheil 
p{  hi^,  people  laXiod*  Tbe ;  sanotut^ry*^  which  he  gave  theoiy 
w^9  la  temple  mytfterioitfly  veiled^  and  a<lovfied  with  OrieiKtal 
^iagiu£ceoce»  aa  the  palaxse  of  the  itnvisiU^  KiAg»  of  whava 
no.  representation  dare  be  formedr  whose  aervapta  were  the 
priestsi  and  the  host  of  Israel;  his  moving  but : chosen  Tesi- 
dence.  In  regard  to  offerii;ig{3  and -purifications  he  avpid^ 
entireily  the  superstitions- of  the  E)gyptianSf  and  in  the  choice 
pf  foody  ploiced  the  customs,  of  bjs  people  in  opposition  to 
U>09e  of  Egypt,  whieh  abounded  in  amphibious  animals,  and 
others  .of  sueh  kinds  -  as  were  forbidden  by  Moses  to  the  Is- 
raelites. His  system,  of  laws  Ui  the  most  ancient  model, 
which  we  have,  at  least  in  a  written  form,  where  health, 
morajs,  political  organi%ation«  and  the  service  of  God,  are  all 
combined  in  one  work-  and  one  system. 

It  ia  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that  this  whc^e  system  was 
a  temporary  Egyptian  yoke,  indispensable  indeed  to  the  Is- 
raelites of  that  day,  and  generally,  as  being  in  itself  a  great 
and  necessary  step,  in  the  progress  o[  political  development ; 
bat  unhappy  in  the  extreme,  if,  ^ke  the  Egyptian  and  Chinese, 
this  must  have  been  in  its  purpose  and  result  a  perpetual 
yoke,  and  an  unceasing  restraint  upon  the  advancement  of 
mankind.  This,  plainly,  was  not'  the  purpose  of  Moses,  nor 
was  this  his  meaning,  though  he  so  often  called  it  a  perpetual 
covenant,  anel  must  thus  impress  it  upon  his  barbarous  and 
stiff-necked  people,  a&  Lycurgus  did  his  laws.  For  he  prom- 
ised his  people,  in  his  last  discourses  to  them,  prophets  sent 
from  God,  wise  and  enlightened  meuj  as  he  was  ;  he  himself 
improved  his  own  kiws,  and  modified  them  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  declared  finally  the  great  principle,  that  not 
the  slavish  fear  and  servile  worship  practised;by  the  Egyptians, 
but  to  love  God  with  ^11-  the  heart,  is  the  word  which  abides 
in  the  heart,'  and  is  the  greatest  of  all  thct  commandments. 
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Hifl'fltf^^ere  pmilfliMieiitt  were-dl  of  tlieiii  onljp  waekk  m  ftvdf*^ 
oA  horn  the  sad  neoeMitj  of  Ihe  times  and  of  the  peefilo.    ht 
Ms  tftst  heartfelt  diseourae,  and  always  mdeed,  he  vemiiiMI 
them  of  the  fatherly  kindoess  and  heneficenee  of  God,  awl 
plaeed  the  oarae  and  the  blessing,  the  hafsh  serritude  of  te 
stave,  and  the  voluntarj  and  affioctiooate  obedience  of  the 
ehild  in  contrast  with  each  other.     His  God  is  long-soffering 
and  ahondant  in  goodness.     It  is  only  afler  long  enckraneo 
kk  sparing  the  offender,  and  then  hut  for  a  short  space,  that 
he  becomes  a  jealous  and  avenging  Ood,  till  his  hand  is 
again  free  to  do  good  and  bestow  his  blessiags.     What^  then^ 
#otild  liave  been  the  conduct  of  that  god^ke  man,  botf  he 
affeared  tn  those  times,  when  his  comnuuids  were  made  « 
snare  to  cateb  the  souls  of  men,  and  hold  them  in  a  state  of 
y^petnal  childhood  ?  in  tiroes,  when  his  system  pi  hws^ 
ottee  living  in  all  Its  members,  bad  become  a  lifeless  mass^ 
when  the  least  of  his  precepts  had  been  converted  into  a  golden 
calf,  round  which  men  danced  and  revelled  in  the  extrava- 
gance of  a  hypocritical  idolatry  ?    With  thousand-fold  rea- 
sons might  he  have  ground  it  to  powder,  and  givenr  it,  as  a 
cup  Of  abomination;,  to  his  sacrilegious  and  idolatrous  people* 
Bdt  I  return  to  the  history  ^f  his  life.     A  deed  of  youthful 
lieroism  drove  the  future  deliverer  of  his  people  out  of  £gypt» 
for  Egypt  was  no  longer  necessary  to  him,  and  the  time  for 
delivterancc  was  not  yet  come.     The  deserts  of  Arabia  must 
become  the  quiet  residence  of  his  riper  manhood,  and  tribes 
Which  were  kindred  to  the  Israelites  in  language  and  origin* 
were  now  his  neighbours  for  forty  years,     Fabuloua  accounts 
^  have  represented  the  Arabian  Emir  or  Sheik,  Jethro,  as  the 
ihstigator  of  Moses,  and  the  author  of  his  political  plans ; 
but,  if  the  history  has  any  truth,  nothing  could  be  more  di- 
rectly contradictory  to  the  view  which  it  gives.     Jethro  was 
indeed  a  man  of  prudence  and  skill,  but  not  of  such  a  spirit, 
is  that,  which  implied  Moses  to  undertake  a  task  so  diffi- 
eulti  and  to  human  eyes  so  inoomprehensible  in  its  results  ; 


(bvftMrhe  was-vffeittlf  dnipclled  to  undertake  ilf,  we*  ?8ee  hi 
Iher  fikcty  thaMHs  minrien't  vwito  fam  nnexpeoted,  iVM  ttn|i»fr« 
meditated,  and  in  bis  view,  incapable  of  being  accompliabed* 
Wi^ata  s^<cc<kiitn«ilAiiig'and^faeroick  picture  ia  thiaitSttsfple 
tmUqsilbTBtofy  (i^ithemii3ion)of  Moses,  of  hisdeeds  inEffpf) 
olf'hi»>leiidiA^  out«the  Ist^itfes^  of  bij  miracles,  and  wander- 
'mgta  'Witb  no  pi«tdiicef  andno  demancls  upon  our  aditiirt^ 
litm,  iabiti  (aultp.  and -weaknesses  even,  it  places  before  us 
&iniiiD,'U^o  n^dr  speake  of  lumseif,  is  never  praised,  and 
Iwea  onl|r  in  his  worky  in  his  plans,  in  bis  laborious  caxes, 
«t]d  bevoieki deeds.     ' 

•  1  The  appealing  o£  God  in  a  flaming  biisfa  is  entirely  Arabian 
in  its'characteis  as  the  signs  and  <  wonders,  which  he  wrought 
by^hiS'hand^  ave  whoUy  Egyptian.  That  desert^  which,  is 
wholly,  fire,  and  rock,  as.it  were,,  exhibits  the  i»cenery  and  tiie 
objects,  by  means  of  which  -the  presence  of  the  JBternal  drew 
his.'  atitekition,  and  wbs'  made  manifest  to  him.  The  miracles, 
which  hia  hand  was*  empowered  to  work,  were  the  weapcms  with 
which,  he  cotttehded!  against  the  magicians  and  wonderrwork- 
efa  of'  E^yplu  ;  They  are  of  ai  kind,  too,  appropriate  to  Egypt, 
as.afe  ail  the- plagues,  by  which  he  delivera  his  people  from 
iioQdage.:  ■  Sek'j^entsy. insects,  the  Nile,  Ultby  Und  noxious  ajdd- 
pbibious .  reptiles,  darkness;  the  destroying  angel,  here,ia9  it 
were,  represeAt  Egypt,  in  regard  both  to  its  productions  aiiid 
iti» 'gebgca^hibal' dhafracter. 

.  ,  God>  lediiis'.peo^lQ:Outiof  Egypt  with  a  high  handy  and  aA 
twlstc^ched . ajm^  He>'boi^ht  his.  servant  for  himself  out 
•of  slavery-,  and  baptized  hiai,  as  it  were,  in^  the  waves  of^tbe  \ 
Red  Sea,  ithat  he  might  be  foit  him  a  purchased  and  a  b^sid 
aerrant.  The  first-born  is  his  also,  for  he  was  once  delivered, 
spared,  and  a.*per[^etual  festival  of  the  passover,,  ^ivith  the 
blood,  of  a  i^aughtered  lamb  upoo  the  dooi;9tmu3t:  indicate  this 
iciaim  (^  God,  oofieiieiry  house  and  every  generation.;.  .Oa.the 
farther  shore  ,o£,the  ,Re4  Bea^io  sight  of  the'4>(M?isbed,hoats 
of  their  enemies^  vta^siiHiig  ;ift>iv«hfold  chorus  tbiai  tfia»ipb- 
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ai  WBg  of  M 086f  and  Mmam^  whieli  afterwiirds  wm  tibe  ptf« 
larn  of  ao  many  paaloia  and  aooga  of  dUireraiiee  «iiioii|f  tUi 
(loopid. 

Aa  on  eagle's  wioga  God  bofer  onward  hia  redeemed  people. 
A  barren  deiert  roust  becoitoe  the  liouse  for  their  educatkn 
and  ^acipiine^  where  he  himself  supplies  them  with  food  and 
drink,  as  his  first-born,  and  the  special  object  of  his  eara* 
lliese  proofs  of  his  goodness  were,  in  sabeeqaenf  periods,  the 
perpetual  theme  of  their  national  songa  and  festival  celebra* 
ttona.  How  much  happier  would  have  been  the  events  of 
their  history,  had  they  also  conformed  themselves  entirely  to 
the  purpose,  for  which  their  hisavenly  father  separated  them 
from  all  other  nations  in  a  desert,  where  they  subsisted  by 
the  supplies  which  his  indulgent  hand  provided,  and  fiilly 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  those  laws  and  customs,  by  which  he 
Was  to  fcHtn  them  to  a  people  for  himself* 

In  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  fearfully  desolate  the  law  waa 
given  with  circumstances  of  fearful  magnificence.  With  awe- 
struck fear  and  shuddering  was  established  that  covenant, 
which  was  to  be  enforced  ao  oAen  by  fearful  punishment,  hf 
fiery  serpents,  and  the  opening  of  the  earth  to  swallow  up  the 
dieobedient.  Where  now  was  the  mild  and  friendly  aspect 
of  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  of  his  shepherd  sons  ?  Where 
now  was  the  form,  under  which  he  spake  with  the  father  of 
this  people,  as  friend  with  friend,  wrestled  with  Israel,  and 
blessed  him  as  a  youth  in  his  dreaming  tent  ?  Where  now 
were  those  days  of  innocence  ahd  blessedness,  when  the  teal 
of  the  patf  iarchs  gave  entertainment  to  ang^s,  and  two  ai^ 
mies  of  God  encamped  around  a  caravan  of  simple  herdsmen  ? 
Now  at  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  the  mountain  is  m 
a  flame ;  now  the  earth  trembles  and  quakes  before  his  hosts 
as  they  go  forth  to  war !  No  one  can  fail  to  perceive  the 
altered  language,  which  now  prevails  in  the  description  of 
Hits  journey  of  the  Israelites,  when  compared  with  the  former 
palriaidial  histoy.    Ita  tenifiek  totoea  resound  tlffoogh  tte 
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latent  of  Affetbia.;  God  is  a  i^oek;  a  Jbwmiiig  and  dt? onriog  fiio^ 
JBefore  bm  go  destructive  awtnns  of  liorAets»  which  he  seo^ 
upon  the  people  of  Canaan.  He  whets  his  glittering  sword ;  be 
sends  out  his  arrows^  whidi^are  thiraty  for  blood*  His  mes- 
sengers of  vengeance  are  SerapbiiDy  fiery  smpents^  whicb  he 
himself  sends  upon  bis  people,  and  ever  and  aqon  he  lifts  bis 
hand  to  heaven  and  swears^  I  am  Jehovah !  there  is  none  be- 
side !  thy  God,  apostate  Israel,  and  I  live  forever.  The  moel 
sublime  poetical  effusions  and  images  in  the  Psalms  and  Pr^ 
pbets  are  taken  from  this  journey  of  Moses  through  the 
desert,  from  his  miraculous  deeds,  his  discourses,  and  es- 
pecially his  last  poetical  effusion.  For  this  production  is 
obviously,  as  it  were,  the  original  prophecy>  the  type  and  pat- 
tern of  ail  the  prophets.  As  this  is  divided  into  cursing  and 
blessing,  paternal  exhortation  and  yarning,  l^o  are  all  the 
prophets.  In  the  tone  and  movement  of  the  poetry,  also,  we 
see  a  striking  similarity.  As  this  begins  with  an  apostrophe 
to  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  so  does  Isaiah  begin,  and  many 
other  prophecies  and  songs,  and  probably  the  first  chapter  of 
Isaiah  was  placed  first,  and  made  the  introduction  to  all  the 
prophets,  on  account  of  its  relation  to  the  commencement  of 
Mqses.  The  prophets  were  directed  by  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  must  form  themselves  after. his  example. 

In  a  three-fold  manner,  therefore,  Moses  exerted  an  influ* 
ence  on  the  poetry  of  bis  whole  nation,  and  embraced  this, 
as  he  did  every  thing  else,  in  the  organization  of  the  state. 
First,  by  his  deeds  ;  the  going  forth  out  of  Egypt,  the  jour- 
ney through  the  desert,  the  conquest  of  the  country,  in  which 
God  went  before  him  and  fought  for  Israel,  were  the  perpetu- 
al subject  of  songs  and  poetical  descriptions,  of  which  I  nonf 
name  the  lamentation  of  Habakkuk  and  the  68th  Psalm*  lui 
perhaps  the  two  most  remarkable.  This  conducting  of  tb^ 
Israelites  through  the  desert,  was  referred  to  in  after  timesi 
as  the  type  of  all  God's  dealings  with  this  people,  and  ki  il- 
they  sought  the  images  and  examples  to  represent  their  tram 
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atad  TiotorieBy  the  blesBfugB  afsd  puBisfaiQeiitB/wfaach^tliey  v^ 
eeived.  The  regalation  of  the  service  of  tbe*  sanctuary  and 
of  the  priesthood  also,  I  reckon^  among  tb0se  acts  of  Moset^ 
by  which  he  influenced  continuously  the  poetfy  of  hi^  people; 
Vy  means  of  this  it  became  the  poetry  of  the  teiiipie,  excluded 
entirely  all  idols,  and  hymns  addressed  to  cueatimresor  fabuloui 
beings,  brought  the  name  of  Jehovah  into  donnexion  -with  the 
minutest  duties  of  the  citizen,  as  weH  as  the  family  relations ; 
in  short  made  the  poetry  of  the. Hebrews  in  all  respects  sa^ 
cred.  As  Moses  and  Miriam  bad  sung  their  song  on  the 
shores  of  the  Ked  Sea,  in  the  same  spirit  was  every  thing  in 
after  times  celebrated  as  the  work  of  God.-  As  the  whole 
political  organization  was  of  a  priestly  character,  as  every 
thing  was  founded  on  the  offerings  and  the  sanctuary,  so  po- 
etry clothed  itself  in  all  the  ornaments  of  the  priesthood,  of 
the  temple,  and  of  the  ceremonial  service  ;  particularly  when 
David,  the  reviver  of  Jewish  poetry,  adhered  much  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  sanctuary,  and  in  his  songs  employed  it 
even  in  the  descriptions  of  God.  Later  prophets  first  ▼en*' 
tured  to  return  to  the  siniple  covenant  of  God  with  Abraham, 
and,  because  they  saw  before  them  the  abuse  of  offerings,  the 
apostacy  of  the  priests,  the<  idolatry  of  the  temple  service, 
with  all  its  pernicious  conseqyences,  to  look  back  beyond  it 
all,  and  recall  to  mind  the  father  of  the  faithful.  Especially 
was  this  done  by  the  great  Isaiah,  the  eagle  with  fiery  eye, 
and  etherial  sunward  motion,  among  the  Hebrew  prophets. 
In  this  also  the  plan  of  Moses  had  the  fate  of  ail  systems  and 
plans ;  they  are  first  elevated  and  expanded,  then  in  the  end 
contracted  and  narrowed  down.  The  poetry  of  the  Hebrews 
enjoyed  an  undeniable  advantage  over  all  other  systema  of 
national  poetry,  that  of  being  a  divine,  a  pure  temple  poetry. 
As  such,  however,  it  was  abused  ;  the  tree  remained  stationa* 
ry  and  ceased  to  grow,  for  it  was  confined  by  the  roof  of  the 
temple.  The  most  sublime  tones  of  ancient  times  became  & 
meagre  echo  in  the  eatu  of  the  drowsy  and  idolatrous  agea 
that  succeeded. 
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The  second  means^  by  which  Moses  acted  unceasingly  upon 
the  poetry  of  the  nation,  was  by  the  description  of  his  own 
deeds  ;  by  his  own  poetry  and  songs.     His  last  poetical  effu- 
sion, as  before  remarked,  was  the  pattern  of  the  prophets. 
The  Israelites  were  required  to  learn  it,  and  make  it  familiar 
to  their  minds ;  and  severe  as  it  was  upon  them,  they  held  it  in 
high  esteem.     His  song  at  the  Red  Sea  was  the  mode(  of 
their  Psalms  of  praise,  of  triumph,  and  of  deliverance,  as  the 
lofty  Psalm  ascribed  to  him,  which  is  the  90th  in  the  collec- 
tion, was  the  beautiful  model  of  didactick  poems.     In  gener- 
al, the  poetry  of  Moses,  like  his  life  and  character,  is  full  of 
meaning,  but  severe,  earnest,  and  breathing  an  air  of  solitude. 
It  glows  with  brightness,  as  his  countenance  did,  but  a  veil 
is  spread  over  it.     The  spirit  that  breathes  in  his  institutions 
and  writings,  is  widely  diverse  from  the  spirit  of  Job,  of  Da- 
vid, and  of  Solomon.     His  own  description  of  his  institutions 
and  journeyings  belongs  also  to  the  instrumentality,  of  which 
I  am  speaking.     That  he  recorded  his  laws,  and  the  journey 
through  the  desert,  and  made  the  former  a  canon  for  the 
priests,  the  latter,  especially  the  last  repetition  of  the  law,  a 
lesson  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  ;  that  he  chose  a  par- 
ticular tribe  of  men,  who,  relieved  from  other  employments, 
must  devote  themselves  to  reading,  copying,  and  carrying  into 
efiect  his  laws  and  regulations  ;  that  he  excluded  all  symbols, 
figures,  and  hieroglyphics,  and  employed  writing,  alphabet- 
ick  writing,  as  well  for  the  ornament  of  the  high  priest,  as 
for  the  occupation  of  the  priests,  and  thereby  secured  the  ad- 
vantage of  it,  for  his  people  ;  that  he  probably  collected  the 
ancient  histories  and  traditions  of  his  race,  and  prefixed  them 
to  his  history,  as  sacred  relicks  of  antiquity,  even  as  the  basis 
of  his  law,  of  his  doctrines,  and  of  the  claim  of  Israel  to  the 
land  of  Canaan ;  is  proof,  that  he  devised  his  plans,  or  intend- 
ed to  do  so,  for  making  a  barbarian  people,  at  least  in  part, 
and  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  their  organization,  into  a  lit- 
erary people.    The  ark  of  his  tabenfacle  in  its  alphabetick 
24 
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inscriptioQS  preserved  a  treasure  of  antiquity»  and  the  most 
powerful  instrument  of  national  cultivation,  down  to  the  latesft 
times.  Were  its  rude  tables  of  the  law  still  es^tant,  co^ld  we 
still  find  the  stones,  on  which  before  his  death  be  placed 
alphabetick  inscriptions,  we  should  truly  possess  in  it  the 
most  valuable  monument  of  the  primeval  world. 

The  third  means,  by  which  Moses  even  provided  for  the 
revival  of  sacred  poetry  in  times  of  declension,  was  the  privi- 
lege which  he  gave  and  secured  to  the  prophets.  The  far- 
sighted  man  anticipated  even,  by  this  privilege,  the  times  of 

-the  kings,  as  the  times  for  its  exercise,  when  his  prescrip* 
tions  should  be  neglected  and  violated.  To  their  open 
abominations  he  opposed  a  voice,  which  should  call  back  the 
people  and  even  the  kings  to  their  proper  place  and  duty,  and 
'  guard  itself  from  danger  by  the  reverence  yielded  to  Moses 
as  the  founder  of  the  nation.  Such  was  the  voice  of  the 
watchmen,  the  wise  men  of  the  nation,  who  roused  their  at- 
tention, when  all  was  sunk  in  sleep,  who,  when  the  priests 
were  silent  and  the  great  tyrannical,  spake  in  the  name  of 

^  Jehovah,  advising,  comforting,  and  warning.  This  privilege 
conferred  by  Moses  has  given  us  an  Elijah  and  Elisha,  an 
Isaiah  and  Habakkuk  ;  it  has  renewed  bis  form  and  voiqe,  at 
least  in  shadow,  and  in  echo.  The  .prophets  are  not  read 
understandingly,  when  they  are  regarded  merely  as  prophets, 
as  dreamers,  and  criers  in  the  place  of  assembly.  They  were, 
indeed,  successors  of  Moses,  applying  and  reviving  his  law  in 
times  of  declension,  and  some  of  them  men.  of  great  worldly 
wisdom,  distinguished  orators,  and.  instructive  poets.  In  Isa- 
iah we  have  more,  perhaps,  than  a  republick  of  Plato,  Fi- 
nally, I  do  not  consider  Moses  as  the  author  of  the  sayings 
and  prophecies  of  Balaam.  In  them  breathes  another,  I  ven*> 
ture  even  to  say,  a  more  poetical  spirit,  than  in  the  poetry  of 
Moses.  Great  as  he  was  in  his  poetical  character,  Moses 
was  rather  a  laW-giver  than  a  poet,  and  his  last  benedictions 
especially  show,  at.  least,' when  compared  with  the  blessing  of 
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Jttibolh  the  efibct  of  old  age,  and  k  soul  tending  to  the  grave. 

He  died,  says  the  beautiful  tradition  of  his  people,  at  the 
tth<^th  of  dlod,  and  God  himself  buried  him.  He  died  upon  / 
a  mountain  summit,  overlooking  a  land,  for  which  he  had 
done  and  suffered  all  that  human  powers  could  do  and  suffer. 
His  eyes  might  behold  it,  but  his  foot  not  tread  upon  it. 
Even  him,  though  firm  as  a  rock  in  patience,  in  doing,  and 
in  suffering,  had  unbelief  and  impatience  caused  to  waver, 
and  therefore  he  came  not  to  his  place  of  rest,  and  survived 
not  the  attainment  of  the  end,  for  which  he  journeyed.  Wise 
and  happy  provision  for  him,  that  he  did  not  survive  it! 
Thus  were  preserved,  unstained  with*  the  blood  o^  the  Ca-  \ 
naanites,  those  hands  which  stretched  the  rod  over  the  Red 
Sea,  which  received  the  law  in  the  clouds,  whidh  built  the 
sanctuary  of  God.  Even  in  the  battle  with  the  Amalekites 
they  were  raised  only  in  prayer. 

How  great  is  the  difference,  if  we  compare  them  together, 
between  the  two  brothers,  Moses  and  Aaron.  The  latter  is 
the  body,  the  former  the  soul,  "  He  shall  be  thy  mouth,  and 
^hou  shalt  be  to  him  in  the  place  of  God  !'^  So  it  remained 
always  in  the  relations  between  priests  and  prophets.  ^  How 
few  priests,  even  among  a  people,  where  they  were  teachers, 
judges,  preservers  of  the  laws  of  the  nation,  and  in  a  sense 
the  regal  class,  e^r  opposed  themselves  to  the  progress  of 
corruption  ?  Under  the  judges  and  kings  did  not  corruption 
indeed  always  begin  with  them  ?  As  Aaron  made  the  golden 
calf,  while  his  brother  was  holding  converse  with  God,  and 
meditating  his  lawii^  upon  Mount  Sinai,  so  were  a  hundred 
priests  tiie  well-fed  servants  of  Baal,  while  Elijah,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Moses,  was  mourning  upon  Mount  Horeb  or  Car- 
mel.  Among  all  the  prophets,  only  two  were  priests,  and 
those  neither  the  boldest  nor  the  most  distinguished. 

I  have  yet  to  place  before  you  the  soul  of  Moses,  severe, 
full  of  zeal,  and  borne  down  with  anxiety,  even  to  death,  in 
his  last  glowing  and  poetical  effusion.    What  bis  deeds,  his 
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institutions,  his  descriptions,  and  his  other  poems  have  pro- 
duced for  the  voice  of  poetry,  we  shall  enquire  in  the  sequel ; 
but  in  this  poem  the  images  that  surround  you,  are  the  flam- 
ing mountain,  the  fiery  and  cloudy  pillars,  which  went  before 
Israel,  and  in  them  the  angel  of  the  countenance  of  Jehovah. 

BONG  OF  MOSES  TO  THE  ASSEMBLED  ISRAELITES  BIFOEE  BIS  DEATH. 

Give  ear,  O  ye  heavens,  to  my  speech, 
HeAr,  O  earth,  the  words  of  my  mouth.* 
My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain, 
My  words  shall  distil  as  the  dew, 
As  rain  upon  the  tender  herh, 
And  as  the  showers  upon  the  grass ; 
For  I  will  publish  the  name  of  Jehovah — 
Ascribe  ye  greatness  to  Jehovah  our  God. 

He  is  a  rock,t  his  work  is  perfect,t 
And  all  his  dealings  are  right ; 
A  God  of  truth,  without  iniquity, 
Sincere  and  righteous  is  he. 
They  only  are  no  longer  his  children, |1 

*  Moses  calls  heaven  and  earth  to  bear  witness  in  the  previous  chap, 
ter,  (Deut.  zxzi.  28.)  as  the  prophets  often  did  in  later  times.  The 
whole  of  this  mild  introduction  to  a  didactick  poem,  that  closes  in  a 
style  so  ardent,  in  after  times  was  frequently  imitated  in  the  introduction 
to  similar  works. 

t  The  image  of  a  rock,  so  frequent  in  this  piece  as  almost  to  lose  its 
figurative  character,  (v.  15.  30.  31.  3.7.)  was  undoubtedly  taken  from 
Sinai  and  the  rocks  of  Arabia,  among  which  Israel  had  so  long  wander- 
ed. On  Mount  Sinai  the  covenant  was  made,  and  on  the  part  of  God  it 
was  enduring  as  the  everlasting  rocks. 

t  The  Israelites  often  complained  of  the  way,  in  which  God  led  them 
in  the  desert.  Moses  vindicates  the  cause  of  the  Most  High,  and  shows 
that  of  the  promises,  which  he  had  made  to  them  from  the  time  of  Abra* 
ham,  not  one  word  had  yet  fallen  to  the  ground. 

It  This  somewhat  harsh  arrangement  of  words,  is  undoubtedly  genu, 
ine,  because  a  similar  one  occurs  repeatedly,  (v.  17.  21.)  and  it  is,  as  it 
were,  the  soul  of  the  piece.  God  remains  their  father,  with  unchanging 
faithfulness,  but  they  only  have  forsaken  him,  and  become  first  through 
uHlikeness,  and  then  of  necessity,  no  longer  .his  children.  They  have 
first  become  ignorant  of  him,  and  he  has  then  rejected  them. 
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Their  iniquity  hath  turned  thMtt  from  him, 
A  faithless  and  peryerae  generation. 

la  this  jrour  reqaital  to  Jehovah, 
O  foolish  people  and  unwise  ? 
Is  he  not  thy  father,  he  that  hath  bought  thee  ?* 
That  hath  made  thee,  and  established  thee  ? 
Call  to  remembrance  the  nBcient  days. 
The  years  from  generation  to  generation. 
Ask  thy  father,  and  he  will  shew  thee. 
The  aged  men,  and  they  will  tell  it  thee.t 
When  the  Almighty  gave  the  nations  their  lands, 
When  he^separated  the  children  of  men. 
He  limited  the  bounds  of  the  nations, 
That  the  numbers  of  larael  might  have  room  ;t 
For  the  portion  of  God  is  bis  people, 
Jacob,  the  lot  of  his  inheritance. 

He  found  him  in  a  ddsert  land,il 

*  Moses  at  this  early  period,  has  here  the  expression,  which  the  pro. 
pheta  often  use — ^that  God  received  Israel  in  Abraham  as  a  child,  pre- 
pared  him  as  a  people  for  himself,  and  gave  him  being  as  a  father. 
Under  Moses  he  bought  him  to  himself  out  of  Egypt  as  a  bond  servant ; 
and  has  therefore  the  claims  both  of  a  master,  and  of  a  father,  as  Moses 
here  distinctly  expresses  it.  How  truly  also  is  the  distinction  found  in 
the  spirit  and  the  events  of  the  different  periods. 

t  In  the  sequel  is  introduced  that  which  it  is  said  the  fathers  ahall 
relate.  Moses  goes  back  to  the  separation  of  tribes,  and  the  division  of 
countries  among  them,  when  the  Almighty,  in  assigning  their  dwel- 
lings  to  all  nations,  drew  their  limits,  as  it  were,  narrower,  that  the  line 
of  his  inheritance,  Canaan,  might  be  left  for  the  twelve  tribes.  This 
land  becomes  hereby,  as  it  were,  the  medituUium,  the  central  point  of 
the  earth,  as  every  nation  of  antiquity  held  their  sanctuary  to  be,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  on  another  occasion. 

I  That  is,  the  numerous  Israel ;  and  in  proportion  to  his  numbers  will 
be  the  space  required  for  the  twelve  tribes.  The  words  have  given 
occasion  to  too  many  fables,  and  yet  are  very  plain. 

II  The  march  of  the  Israelites  through  the  wilderness.  God  found 
them  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  led  them  to  the  hills  of  Bashan, 
the  fruits  and  excellencies  of  which  are  deecribed.  The  words,  there 
wae  no  strange  God  with  them,  express  the  fact,  that  Israel  was  led  out 
of  Egypt*  redeemed^  and  carried  OQward»  under  no  other  guardian  God 
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In  a  waste  and  howliag  wildemeas ; 
He  xomk  him  in  his  arms  and  tan^^t  him.r 
He  guarded  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.- 
As  the  eagle  covers  her  n«8t  axound» 
And  hovers  over  her  youngs 

I 

Spreads  her  wings,  tak^a^  them  thereon,. 
And  bears  them  aloft  upon  h^r  wings  ; 
So  did  Jehovah  lead  him,  himself  alone» 
There  was  no  strange  God  with  him. 
He  bore  him  to  the  mountain  heights,. 
And  fed  him  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth ; 
He  made  him  to  suck  honey  from  the  rock* 
And  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock. 
Butter  of  kine,  and  nulk  of  sheep^ 
The  fat  of  lambs,  and  of  the  rams  of  Basban^ 
The  fat  kidneys  of  goats,  and  bread  of  wheat,* 
And  thou  didst  drink  the  blood  of  the  grape. 
Then  Jeshurnnf  waxed  stout,  and  rebelled. 
Thou  wast  too.  fat,  too  8atiaiie»  too  full, 
Thou  didst  forsake  the  God,  that  made  thee, 
And  lightly  esteem  the  rock  of  thy  salvation.! 
They  moved  his  jealousy  with  strange  gods,J| 

than  Jehovah.    Their  idolatry  and  abominations  with  Baal-Peor  took: 
place  only  when  they  had  reached  the  borders  of  Canaan. 

*  I  have  departed  here  from  the  interpunction  of  the  Hebrews,  be- 
cause the  phrase,  fat  of  the  kidneys  of  wheat,  seems  to  have  no  good 
sense,  and  the  more  natural  sense  is  obvious.  The  detail  of  these  fruits 
and  eatables  is  proof,  like  every  thing  else  in  it,  of  the  unborrowed  truth 
of  this  poem.  After  the  people  had  been  so  long  in  the  desert,  these 
hills  must  seem  an  Elysium,  and  their  fruits  the  food  of  Paradise. 

t  This  word  is  a  title  of  fondness  given  to  Israel,  in  the  character  of 
a  child,  a  personification,  which  runs  through  most  of  this  piece.  The 
name  occurs  also  in  the  blessings  pronounced  by  Moses  and  in  Isaiah. 

t  The  distinction  again  between  the  choice  of  Israel  as  a*  son  In  Abra. 
ham,  and  his  purchased  deliverance  as  a  servant  under  Moses. 

II  Here  we  see  the  precise,  and  tru&  conceptions  of  Moses  respecting 
idolatry,  which  were  the  ground  of  his  legislation.  Idols  were  a  mere 
nothing,  they  were  an  abomination,  they  were  foreign  to  Israel.  The 
first  reason  was  philosophical,  the  second  moral,  the  third  national- 
Their  Jehovah  was  for  them  the  alone  true,  the  holy,  the  good,  the  an- 
cient God  of  their  fathers,  and  the  guardian  God,  to>  whom  at  Sinai  thejr 
had  placed  themselves  under  new  obligations.. 
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They  provoked  hit  aager  irlUi  «boiiiiaa^ti% 

They  sacrificed  to  demons,  not  to  God, 

To  idols,  of  whom  they  had  no  kno#led^e. 

To  new  gods,  that  were  newly  invented,*  - 

Before  whom  your  fathers  trembled  not;f 

Of  Him  that  begat  thee, — ^the  Rock — tkQU  wast  fbrgatfuf,. 

And  didst  forget  the. God  that  formed  thee* 

This  Jehovah  saw,  and  cast  away  in  anger, 
Those  who  were  his. sons  and  daughters* 
He  said,  **  I  will  turn  my  face  from  them, 
I  will  see  to  what  end  they  will  come. 
For  they  are  a  perverse  generation. 
Children  of  a  base  and  faithless  sort. 

They  moved  me  to  jealousy  with  their  no-god,. 
'Hiey  provoked  me  to  anger  with  their  idols ; 
I  also  will  move  their  jealousy  with  a  no-people, 
With  a  foolish  nation  I  will  provoke  their  anger.t 

For  the  ^re  of  ray  wrath  is  kindlejl, 
And  shall  burn  even  to  the  deep  abyss. 
It  shall  consume  the  earth  and  her  frUitSr 
And  fire  the  foundations  of  the  mountains^ 

I  will  heap  u{>  afflictions  upon  them. 
And  my  arrows  will  I  send  upon  them. 
Consumed  with  hunger,  and  bunded  with  heat» 
Devoured  with  bitter  destruction, 
I  will  send  upon  them  the  teeth  of  wild  beasts^ 
With  the  poison  of  serpents  from  the  dust. 

*  We  see  how  Mosfs  thinks  of  ibe  God  of  his  people,  and  of  the  pa- 
triarchs, as  an  ancient  God.  Their  notices  of  him,  and  of  the  patriarchs,, 
must  therefore  be  ancient  also^  and  anterior  to  the  time  of  Moses.  He 
did  not  invent  then  the  religion  of  the  patriarchs,  but  rather  altered  it 
and  made  the  child  into  a  servant. 

f  The  expression  is  used,  not  because  their  fathers  trembled  with  bor. 
Tor  before  the  true  God,  but  because  they  themselves  did  before  their 
isoaginary  gods  and  demons. 

;  The  idiomatick-form  of  expression,  children,  no-children,  God,  no.^ 
god,  nation,  no^iation  or  not-nation,  runs  through  the  whole  pi^ce,  and 
is  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  law-giver.  The  organization,  which  he 
fvrmed,  was  for  him  the  only  on&;,all  other  nations  were  to  him  no  na- 
tions, not  organized  states^  but  uncivilized  hprdes.. 
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The  sword  •halllw'witliovt,  tad  unor  witkia,* 

And  shall  destrof  hoth  the  foaog  mta  and  ni|fiiiy 

The  sackling,  and  the  amii  of  gray  hairs. 

I  had  almost  said,  I  will  deslrof  tliem,t 

And  blot  out  their  name  among  men ; 

Had  I  not  foared  the  pride  of  the  enemy,  ' 

That  their  oppressors  would  mistake  it, 

And  say,  **  our  own  high  hand. 

And  not  JeboTah  hath  done  this." 

For  they  are  a  nation  void  of  oonnsel. 

There  is  no  understanding  in  them. 

O !  that  they  were  ^se,  to  understand  this, 

That  they  would  oonsider  their  latter  end. 

How  is  it,  that  one  oan  chase  m  thousand,! 

And  two  of  them  put  ten  thousand  to  flight  ? 

Is  it  not,  that  their  rock  hath  forsaken  them. 

That  JehoTah  hath  given  them  for  a  prey  ?  , 

Else  their  rock  were  not  like  our, rock, 

Our  enemies  themselves  being  judges. 

Their  vine  is  from  the  vine  of  Sodom, 
Their  grapes  from  the  fields  of  Gomonsah, 
Grapes  of  gall,  their  clusters  are  bitter. 
Their  juice  is  the  poison  of  dragons, 
The  deadly  venom  of  serpents. 

Have  I  not  already  my  secret  counsel. 
Sealed  and  laid  up  in  my  treasures  t 
**  Vengeance  is  mine  and  the  day  of  recompense. 
Their  foot  is  even  now  ready  to  slide. 
The  day  of  their  calamity  it  At  hand,     ^ 
Their  destiny  is  soon  coming  upon  them.** 
Jehovah  is  now  the  judge  of  his  people,|) 

*  Without  and  within  the  cities  and  houses. 

t  It  ia  plain,  that  God  is  here  introduced  with  human  feelings  of  jeal- 
ousy, speaking  against  other  national  gods. 

t  At  once  the  poet  places  himself  in  view  of  the  melancholy  end  of 
this  people,  and  how  exactly,  as  well  as  fearfully,  was  the  prophecjr 
fulfilled!  And  the  legislator  of  the  nation  must  himself  utter  it,  must 
close  his  life,  already  melancholy,  with  such  prophetick  anticipations  ! 
a  fate,  which  only  a  rock  like  Mosee  could  have  sustained. 

il  Those  translations,  which  take  tlMse  lines  in  a  favourable  sense, 
have  the  context  plainly  against  them.    The  curse  proceeds  and  contin. 
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It  repents  him,  that  they  are  his  children, 
He  ^th,  that  their  power  is  departed, 
That  nothing  is  left  to  them  more. 
He  asks  them,  where  are  now  their  gods. 
The  guardian  God,  in  whom  they  trusted  ? 
Which  did  eat  the  tat  of  their  sacrifices. 
And  drank  the  wine  of  their  drink-offerings? 
Let  them  now  rise  up  and  help  you. 
Let  them  now  be  your  protection. 

See  now,  that  I,  even  I  am  he. 
And  there  are  no  Gods  with  me. 
I  am  he,  that  killeth  and  maketh  alive,  \ 

I  am  he,  that  woundeth  and  healeth. 
And  none  can  deliver  out  of  my  hand. 

For  I  lift  up  my  hand  to  heaven. 
And  say,  I  ami  the  living  one 
From  eternity  jto  eternity. 
If  I  whet  my  glittering  sword. 
And  my  hand  take  hold  on  judgment, 
I  will  render  vengeance  to  mine  enemies. 
And  will  reward  them  that  hate  me.* 
I  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood. 
My  sword  shall  satiate  itself  with  flesh. 
The  blood  of  the  slain,  and  of  the  captives. 
With  the  head  of  the  chief  of  my  enemy. 
Rejoice,  ye  Gentiles,  now  his  people. 
He  will  avenge  the  blood  of  his  servants. 
And  render  vengeance  to  his  enemies, 
'     And  purify  hi%tand  and  peifple.t    * 

VLOB  to  the  end  of  the  poem.  The  blessing  first  begins  in  the  next  chap- 
ter.  It  is  indeed  a  fearftil  consideration,  that  God  must  thus  forget  the 
father  in  the  judge,  and  yet  feel  that  they  are  his  children. 

*  I  can  understand  these  words  only  as  still  referring  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  once  his  children,  now  his  open  enemies,  on  whom  he  avenges 
himself.    He  rejects  them,  and  takes  the  Gentiles  for  his  people. 

t  The  last  line  is  obscure  to  my  mind,  because  the  connecting  particle 
in  the  Hebrew  is  wanting  before  the  word  people.  It  would  seem  as  if 
it  were  wished  to  read  as  a  blessing,  what  was  meant  as  a  curse,  though 
the  blessing  properly  follows  in  a  ^aparate  chapter.  The  Gentiles  are 
here  summoned,  as  now  the  people  of  God,  to  witness  the  judgment  of 
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God  upon  Israel.  He  «T0tigeattfaetiood'0f  Mb  rantantavpon  this  people, 
and  purifies  the  land  frotti  «amk  <  (I  will  not  r^Atide^  vdilalfaar  ia  relation  to 
the  last  word  we  should  read  (tmd  at  foam  ibis  peoplie.  Tbe  bles^ng 
which  follows,  as  well  as  thai  M>f  Jacob,  is  >tk«nsiated  in  anbUier-  work, 
*'  Letters  on  the  stocl^  of  Tli6alog|r«''  and  .Ike^d  noit  Im  rep^kted  here.) 
This  chapter  ends  like  the  last  ofthe  j^tavieta.  The  Instion  Hi  cast  forth 
and  banished  from  the  land. 
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Poetry,  of  nature,  among  the  Orientals,  72-in  Job,  83,  93- 
of  the  Hebrews  in  relation  to  the  covenant  with  Godi  226- 
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TO  THE  READER. 


In  entering  upon  this  second  portion  of  the  work,  \ 
would  repeat  the  wishes  which  I  expressed  in  the 
preface  to  the  former,  and  shall  only  add  here  such 
remarks  as  apply  peculiarly  to  the  present  volume. 

The  form  of  dialogue  employed  in  the  introduction 
is  dropped  here,  because,  in  treating  matters  of  the 
kind. here  presented,  it  would  only  have  been  burthen- 
some,  and  have  weakened  the  impression  intended  to 
be  produced.  The  reader  is  supposed  rather  to  be 
seated  in  familar  discussion  with  the  author  or  with 
himself,  and  in  adopting  this  supposition  he  will  find 
the  progress  and  development  of  the  ideas  the  more 
natural  and  agreeable.  Where  the  divisions  prove  too 
long,  he  w'il.l  find  convenient  resting  places  at  shorter 
intervals,  in  which  he  may  stop  and  reflect  upon  what 
he  has  already  passed  over. 

I  cannot,  from  the  n«|ure  of  the  case,  anticipate  a 
universal  agreement  in  opinion  upon  all  the  matters 
here  treated  of,  and  the  results  of  some  of  the  enqui- 
ries instituted,  are  perhaps  too  strange  and  foreign 
from  received  opinions,  to  gain  the  assent  of  the  pub- 
lick  at  once.  But  what  is  not  done  to-day  may  be 
done  to-morrow,  and  those,  who  do  not  here  find  satis- 
faction on  topics  treated  of  in  this  part  of  the  work,  I 
beg  will  withhold  their  conclusions,  and  wait  for  the 
third  and  last  parts  of  it. 


In  pursuing  the  discussions  I  have  not,  knowingly, 

wounded  the  feelings  of  any  one,  nor  even  by  a  word 
passed  judgment  against  any.      Others,  I  trust,  will 

award  to  me  the  ^ame  equitable  'treatment,  and  not 
hastilyi  in  judging,  give  sentence  against  me.  I  leave 
to  every  one  the  reward  of  his  labour,  aiming  myself 
only  to  gather  fruits  that  may  be  useful,  and  now  and 
then  a  flower  for  enjoyment.  What  pleasure  wouid  it 
give  me  to  have  made  more  accessible,  more  natural; 
and  more  delightful  the  view  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
which  they  exhibit  from  the  side  from  which  I  1uit«i 
laboured  to  present  them.  The  influence  of  the  im- 
pression thus  produced  would  be  of  wide  extent,  much 
wider  than  I  can  explain  by  a  few  brief  remarks. 

The  observations,,  which,  to  many  readers  might 
appear  too  learned,  I  could  wish  to  have*  passed  over 
by  all  such.  They  are  inserted  for  the  sake  of  athers^i 
to  whom  the  reasons  of  my  translation  must  be  gtven« 
No  word  is  employed  without  necessity,  or  for  a  dis* 
play  of  learning  ;  for  my  vocation  is,  not  to  be  a  verbal 
critick  of  the  Hebrew  language,  but  to  make  the 
Hebrew  books  intelligible  by  placing  them  in  their 
proper  light,  and  to  show  their  proper  application  and 
use. 

Weimar,  April  24, 178S.  -    Hbrper. 
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OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER  OF 

HEBREW  POETRY. 

Hebrew  Poetry  had  its  origin  in 

1.  The  union  of  outward  form  with  inward  feeling.  How  far  therefor* 
it  is  Divine,  and  how  far  human.  First  essays  in  poetry  among  the 
Hebrews.  The  most  ancient  tablet  of  images.  Language  and  poetry, 
an  imitation  of  that  creative  agency,  which  determines  the  intelligi- 
ble essence  and  outward  form  of  its  creations.  Whether  the  poetical 
images  and  feelings  of  one  nation,  especially  an  ancient  one,  are  to 
be  judged  by  those  of  other  nations.  Charak:ter  of  the  most  ancient 
poet.y.  Whether  individual  images  can  be  taken  oiH  of  their  connez. 
ions  and  compared  to  any  purpose  with  each  other.  Example  in  Job*» 
description  of  the  horse. 

9.  Personification.  Origin  of  this  in  the  human  mind.  Its  efTects  on 
morals  and  poetry.  Examples  of  it  from  nature,  history,  and  the  idea 
of  the  Divinity. 

3.  Fable.  Origin  of  this,  and  its  use  i»  the  earliest  development  of 
reason,  the  formation  of  manners,  and  maxims  of  prudence.  Respect 
in  which  it  was  held  in  the  East,  and  its  influence  on  poetry.  * 

4.  Tradition.  Difference  between  this  and  history.  Essays  in  poetical 
family  traditions. 

5.  Poetical  invention.     Its  design.    Examples  of  it  in  the  Cherub  and 
•    other  inventions,  m  the  kingdom  of  the  dead,  Slc,    Collection  of  theM 

species  under  the  general  conception  of  the  ^20  D  in  its  different 

forms. 
Second  species  of  poetry,  the  Song.    Distinguished  from  mere  figure. 

tive  diftcourse.    It  is  expressive  of  hioher  emotion,  brings  movement 

and  purpose  into  the  whole  of  a  production,  aims  at  the  expression  of 

harmony,  and  in  the  most  ancient  times  was  adapted  to  n  chorus. 
Combination  of  figurative  discourse  and  the  sotig.    Genius  of  Hebrew 

poetry,  as  learned  from  its  origin. 
Appendix.    Some  of  the  grounds  of  the  subjective  origin  of  Hebrew 

poetry. 
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Hitherto,  in  contemplating  the  most  ancient  and  sublime 
phenomena  exhibited  by  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  we  have 
only  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  observed  objects 
as  they  were  presented  to  our  view.  We  will  now  sit  down, 
and  arrange  in  order  the  results  of  our  observation.  The 
best  conception  of  a  thing  is  obtained  from  a  knowledge  of  its 
origin.  We  proceed  now,  therefore,  to  treat  of  the  origin  of 
Hebrew  poetry « 

h  This,  as  I  showed  in  treating  of  the  radical  words  of 
the  language  and  the  fullneiss  of  their  meanings  is  form  and 
feeling.  From  without,  the  forms  of  sense  flow  into  the  soul, 
which  puts  upon  them  the  impress  of  its  own  feeling,  and 
seeks  to  express  them  outwardly  by  gestures,  tones,  and  other 
significant  indications.  The  whole  universe  with  its  move- 
ments and  forms  is  for  the  outward  intuition  of  man,  a  vast 
tablet,  on  which  are  pictured  all  forms  of  living  beings.  He 
stands  in  a  sea  of  living  billows,  and  the  fountain-  of  life, 
which  is  within  his  own  being,  flows  forth  and  re-acts  against 
them.  Thus,  what  flows  in  upon  him  from  without,  accord* 
ing  as  he  feels  it  and  impresses  his  own  feeling  upon  it,  forms 
the  genius  of  his  poetry  in  its  original  elements. 

It  may  therefore  be  denominated  alike  human  and  Divine^ 
for  it  is  in  fact  both.  It  was  GoJ,  wh«  created  the  fountain 
of  feeling  in  man,  who  placed  the  universe  with  all  its  nomtr 
berless  currents  setting  in  upon  him,  and  mingled  them  with 
the  feelings  of  his  own  breast.  He  gave  him  also  language 
and  the  powers  of  poetical  invention,  and  thus  far  is  the  ori-* 
gin  of  poetry  Divine.  It  is  human  in  respect  to  the  measure 
and  peculiarity  of  this  feeling,  and  of  the  expression,  which 
is  given  to  it ;  for  only  human  organs  feel  and  utter  the 
emotions  and  conceptions  of  the  poet.  Poetry  is  a  Divine 
language^  yet  not  in  the  sense*  that  we  understand  by  it  what 
the  Divine  Being  in  himself  feels  and  utters  ;  whatever  was 
given  to  the  most  godlike  men,  even  through  a  higher  influ- 
ence, to  feel  and  experience  in  themselves,  was  still  human. 


If  we  knew  more  of  the  psychological  and  historical  circuolo 
stances,  connected  with  these  higher  influences,  and  with  the 
intercourse  of  the  Elohim  with  the  first  children  of  creation, 
we  might  perhaps  give  also  a  more  definite  conclusion  re- 
specting the  origin  of  their  language  and  mode  of  representa-^ 
tion.     But,  since  the  most  ancient  history  of  the  human  mind 
has  denied  us  this,  we  must  argue  fromi  the  effect  to  th^ 
cauacy  from  the  outward  working  to  the  inward  form  of  feei<- 
ing,  and  thus  we  Ireat  of  the  origin  of  poetry  only  as  human. 
The  spirit  of  poetry,  therefore,  was  first  exhibited  in  a  die* 
tionai'y  of  significant  names,  arid  expressions  full  of  imagery 
and  of  feeling,  and  I  know  of  no  poetry  in  the  world,  in 
which  this  origin  is  exhibited  in  greater  purity  than  in  this. 
The  first  specimen,  which  presents  itself  in  it,*  b  a  series  of 
pictures  exhibiting  a  view  of  the  universe,  and  arranged  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  human  feeling.     Light  is  the\ 
first -uttered  word  o(  the  creator,  and  the  instrument  of  Divine 
efficiency  in  the  sensitive  human  souK     By  means  of  this  the 
creation  is  unfolded  and  expanded.     The  heavens  and  the 
earth,  night  and  day,  the  diurnal  and  nocturnal  luminaries, 
creatures  in  the  sea  and  on  the  land,  are  measured  and  esti- 
mated with  reference  to  the  human  eye,  to  the  wants,  and 
the  powers  of  feeling  and  of  arrangement  peculiar  to  man. 
The  wheel  of  creation  revolves  with  ia  circumference  em^ 
bracing  all  that  his  eye  can  reach,  and  stands  still  iki'  himself  as 
the  centre  of  the  circle,  the  visible  God  of  this  lower  world. 
In  giving  names  to  all,  and  ordering  all  from  the  impulse  of 
his  own  inward  feeling,  an^  with  reference  to  himself,  he  be- 
comes an  imitator  of  the  Divinity,  a  second  Creator,  a  true 
noi^fijfig,  a  creative  poet^     Following  this  origin  of  the  poetick 
art,  instead  of  placing  its  essence  in  an  imitation  of  nature,  as 
has  generally  been  done,  we  might  still  more  boldly  place  it  in  \ 
an  imitation  of  that  Divine  agency*  which  creates,  and  gives 

•  Gen.  \ 
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•fonn  and  deterroinateness  to  the  objects  of  its  creation.  Oalj 
the  creative  thoughts  of  God,  however,  are  truly  objectivo 
have  actuality  in  their  outward  expression,  and  stand  forth 
existent  and  living  in  the  prodatts  of  creative  power.     Man 

.  cap  only  give  names  to  these  creations,  arrange  and  link  them 
together ;  beyond  this,  his  thoughts  remain  but  lifeless  forms, 
fais  wonls  and  the  impulses  of  his  feelings  are  not  in  them- 
•elves  living  products.  Yet,  the  clearer  the  intuition,  with 
which  we  contemplate  and  systematize  the  objects  of  creation, 
the  more  unsophisticated  and  full  the  impulse  of  feeling, 
which  impels  us  to  imprcfss  every  thing  with  the  purest  char- 
acter  and  fullest  measure  of  humanity — that  which  matks  the  - 
Boalogy  of  our  being  to  that  of  God — the  more  beautiful,  the 
more  perfect,  and,  let  us  not  doubt,  the  more  powerful  will 
Jbe  our  poetick  att.  In  this  feeling  of  natural  beauty  and 
sublimity  the  child  often  has  the  advantage  of  the  man  of 
gray  hairs,  and  nations  of  tlie  greatest  simplicity  have  in  their 
natural  imagery  and  expressions  of  natural  feeling,  the  most 

^  elevated  and  touching  poetry.  I  doubt  whether  this  origin 
of  poetry  can  be  better  and  more  beautifully  expressed  than 
it  is  by  the  Hebrew  ^  tU  D  •  T^e  word  means  to  toiprtnl  to 
impresst  to  impress  a  fonUf  a  likeness ;  and  so  to  speak  in 
proverbs f  as  ihe  O^^JOD  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  are  pro- 
verbs, wise  sentences  of  the  highest  import ;  and  again  tg 
deoidSf  to  put  in  order^  to  speak  as  a  king  or  judge,  finally, 
to  reigUf  to  haoe  domiman,  to  be  powerful  by  the  word  of  one*s 
mouth.  Here  we  have  the  history  of  the  origin  of  poetry 
and  of  the  part  of  it,  which  is  most  powerful  in  its  influence* 
It  would  scarcely  have  been  deserving  of  remark,  were  it 
not  necessary  to  prevent  frequent  misconception  and  abuse, 
that  the  poetical  images  and  feelings  of  one  people,  and  of 
one  age  can  never  be  judged,  censured,  and  rejected  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  another  people,  and  another  age.  Had 
the  Creator  so' ordered  it,  that  we  had  all  been  born  upon 
the  same  spot  of  earth,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  same  feel* 
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iogs  and  organs,  and  under  the  same  outward  circumstances, 
there  would  have  been  nothing  to  object  against  the  uniform 
standard  of  taste,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said.     But 
since  nothing  is  mor.e  susoeptibie  and  multifarious  than  the 
human  heart,  since  nothing  is  more  subtle  and  evanescent, 
than  the  connecting  ties,  on  which  its  feelings  and  passions 
depend,  since  it  even  belongs  to  the  perfection  of  human  na- 
ture, that  it  organize  and  form  itself  anew  under  every  cli- 
mate, in  every  age,  and  every  peculiar  mode  of  existence, 
since  finally  that  modicum  of  articulated  air,  which  we  call  \ 
language,  and  which .  yet  bears  upon  its  light  and  butterfly 
wings  all  the  treasures  of  poetical  imageVy  and  sentiment — 
since  this  breath  of  the  mouth,  in  its  manifold  variations  ex- 
hibiting the  diversities  of  every  people  and  every  age,  is  a 
real  Proteus,  it  seems  to  indicate  either  a  stupid  or  a  proud 
presumption  to  require,  that  every  nation,  even  of  the  most 
ancient  times,  should  think,  discourse,  feel,  and  fashion  its 
poetical   conception^  in   a   manner  to  suit  our  habits   and 
wants.     It  has  been  long  remarked,  that  the  human  race  in 
its  successive  ages  and  revolutions  seems  to  follow  the  vicisi- 
tudes  of  our  individual   human  life,  (at  least  men  imagine  it 
to  be  so),  and  as  the  child  does  not  feel,  speak,  and  contem- 
plate the  world  around  him  in  the  same  manner  as  a  man  of 
mature  age,  who   would  require  of  nations  in  the  infancy  of 
the  world,  the  facility  and  rapidity  in  poetical  representation, 
which  with  us  is  the  result  of  experience,  the  squeamishness 
and  over  refinement  of  our  exhausted  and  worn  out  hearts*  { 
We  must  learn  to  dwell  long  upon  plain  and  simple  imagery, 
to  revolve  them  over  in  our  contemplations,  to  excite  the 
sense  of  wonder,  and  picture  them  in  gigantick  forms.     Such 
are  the  views,  the  language,  and  the  feeling's  of  children. 
They  look  with  child-like  wonder  and  astonishment,  before 
they  learn  to  perceive  with  discrimination.    Every  thing  ap- 
pears to  them  in  the  dazzling  splendour  of  novelty.     Objects 
that  are  unknown;  or  of  larger  magnitude,  produce  an  effect 
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upon  their  unpractised  and  yet  sensitive  organs.  They  know 
not  as  yet  how  to  compare,  and  by  comparison  to  belittle  the 
objects  of  their  admiration.  The  tongue  strives  to  express 
itself)  and  falls  upon  strong  expressions,  because  its  language 
is  not  become  weak  and  facile  from  a  multiplicity  of  empty 
sounds  and  stale  metaphorical  expressions.  They  often  speak 
too,  as  the  Orientals,  and  as  uncultivated  savages  speak,  till 
at  length  with  the  progress  of  nature  and  art  they  learn  to 
express  themselves  like  polished  or  like  fashionable  men. 
Let  them  enjoy  their  years  of  childhood,  and  let  those  Orien- 
tals also  in  the  infajict  of  the  world  fofm  theii  poetical  con- 
ceptions, speak,  and  rejoice  with  a  child-like  spirit. 

Still  more  incongruous  would  it  be  to  take  a  single  image 
or  representation  out  of  the  connexion,  in  which  it  belongs, 
and  compare  its  ^tyle  and  colouring  with  those  of  another, 
taken  from  a  poet  of  a  different  age,  of  a  different  nation  and 
language,  and  of  diverse  poetical  powers.  No  two  things 
in  the  world  are  wholly  alike.  No  one  thing  is  made  for 
the  purpose  of  being  compared  with  another,  and  the  most 
,  fresh  and  delicate  growth,  when  torn  from  its  place,  is  the 
first  to  wither.  A  poetical  image  exists  only  in  its  con- 
nexion with  the  emotion  that  prompted  it.  In  losing  that  it  loses 
every  thing,  and  is  only  a  senseless  medley  of  colours,  which 
only  a  child  values  according  to  the  brightness  of  tlieir  tints. 
Perhaps  too  no  poets  lose  so  much  by  a  comparison  of  extract- 
ed passages  and  images  as  the  poets  of  the  East.  For  they  are 
the  farthest  removed  from  us,  they  sung  in  another  world,  in 
part  three,  four  thousand  years,  before  we  discoursed  about 
tjiem.  Should  one  compare  for  example,  the  picture  of  a  horse 
in  Job  with  Virgil's  description  of  it,  and  neglect  to  lemark, 
who  it  is  that  speaks  in  Job,  and  for  what  end,  what  was  the 
character  and  estimation  of  the  horse  in  Virgil's  time  at  Rome, 
and  in  the  days  of  Job  in  Iduntaea,  and  for  what  purpose  it  was 
introduced  in  these  different  authors,  (to  say  nothing  of  lan- 
guage, metre,  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  the  form  of  their  po- 
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etry)  would  he  form  a  good  comparative  estimate  of  them  f 
would  they  be  fairly  balanced  and  compared?^  But  we  proceed! 

2.  The  form  or  image  of  sense  accompanied  with. emotion 
readily  becomes  in  the  view  of  the  mind  excited  by  its  influ- 
ehce  a  thing  of  life,  and  thus  personification  is  the  second 
higher  step  in  the  origin  of  the  poetick  art. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  human  soul  to  refer  every  thing  to 
itself,  to  think  it  like  itself,  and  thus  to  find  itself  reflected  in 
every  thing.  That  which  is  agreeable  to  us  we  regard  as 
loving  us  ;  what  is  adverse  to  us,  hates  us,  as  we  hate  it ;  that, 
with  which  we  would  delight  to  hold  converse,  speaks  to  u6 
also>  and  its  slightest  sound,  its  most  tripling  utterance,  is 
converted  by  the  power  of  the  imagination  into  language  and 
intelligent  expression.  In  this  respect  all  ancient  nations  are 
alike.  Their  dictionaries  could  be  formed  and  collected,  and 
their  grammatical  forms  established  only  on  the  principle, 
that  names  should  be  constructed  with  distinction  of  gender, 
and  events  which  took  place  regarded  as  workings  and  agen- 
cies of  living  beings,  according  to  the  analogies  of  our  human 
beijQg.  .  The  Hebrew  language  is  full  of  personifications,  and 

'  *  Aikin,  in  his  Essay  on  the  application  of  natural  history  to  poetry, 
has  instituted  such  a  comparison,  and  has  passed  judgment  somewhat 
•frangely  respecting  Job's  behe.r.Oth  and  leviathan.  No  poet  will  or 
•hould^  by  his  descriptions,  furnish  details  for  a  work  on  Zoology,  since 
poetry  aims  not  to  give  particular  traits  inttth  distinctiveness,  but  to  give 
power  and  effect  to  the  combined  whole.  This  must  be  looked  for  as 
the  aim  of  the  writer  in  Job,  as  in  the  same  passages,  the  gigantick,  the 
mysterious,  and  the  marvellous,  in  these  pictures,  belong  to  the  geQend 
purpose  of  the  composition.  The  distance  of  Idumsea  from  Egypt,  and 
the  fact  that  in  the  former  the  horse  was  yet  probably  a  foreign  and  rare 
animal,  .and  an  object  of  wonder,  rendered  this  description  of  it  suitable 
to  the  aim  af  the  book,  and  indeed  made  it  necessary.  But  so  soon  aft 
we  suppose  the  author  to  have  been  an  Egyptian,  all  these  relations 
fail,  and  are  out  of  place,  because  in  that  country  every  one  must  have 
been  familiar  with  the  horse,  the  crocoidile,  the  ostrich,  and  the  hippQ- 
potamns. 
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it  is  undeniable,  that  this  sympathy,  this  transfer  of  one's  self 
into  the  objects  around  us,  and  ascription,  as  it  were,  of  our 
own  feelings  to  those  objects  with  which  we  hold  converse, 
has  formed  not  only  the  inspiring  principle  of  language,  of 
speech,  but  to  a  certain  extent  abK>  the  first  development 
and  existence  of  moral  principle.  Relations  of  feeling  and 
moral  duties  cease,  where  I  conceive  nothing  in  a  living  being 
analogous  to  my  own  being.  The  more  deeply  r.nd  inwardly 
I  feel  this  resemblance,  and  implicitly  believe  in  it,  so  much 
the  more  delightful  will  be  iny  sympathy,  and  the  exercise  of 
it,  in  accordance  with  my  own  sensibilities.  The  most  an- 
cient poetry,  which  exerted  such  a  forming  influence  apon 
men  in  their  savage  state,  made  use  of  this  fountain  of  over- 
flowing sensibility  to  form  and  cherish  in  them  the  feelings 
of  compassion  and  benevolence.  In  the  blood  of  Abel  his 
soul  cries  from  the  ground.  So  to  Adam,  surrounded  by  the 
brute  creation,  all  seemed  to  be  animated  by  his  own  feelings^ 
and  he  sought  among  them  alt  for  a  help-mekt  and  compan- 
ion^-  The  sun  and  moon  were  kings  of  heaven,  servants  of 
Qadp  rulers  of  the  world.  The  waving  atmosphere  was  a 
'  brooding  dove,  and  God  himself,  the  creator  of  all,  a  work- 
master,  after  the  manner  of  men,  who  looked  upon  his  work, 
rejoiced  in  and  blessed  it.  Nay,  what  i»  still  more  bold  than 
this,  he  was  the  father  of  man,  and  man  was  appointed  to  be 
his  vicar  and  substitute  on  eaith. — Extravagant  as  this  rep- 
resentation may  seem  to  a  heartless  deist,  it  was  yet  natural 
and  necessary  for  the  unbiassed  feelings  of  the  human  heart. 
Without  God  the  creation  is  for  us  a  chaos,  and  without  a 
God,  whose  being  is  anal(>gous  to  that  of  man,  who  thinks 
and  feels  as  we  do,  no  friendship  or  filial  affection  towards 
him  is  possible,  nor  can  we  feel  a  child-like  confidence  in 
eommuning  with  a  being,  so  beyond  our  knowledge,  and  yet 
so  intimately  near  to  us.  The  infinite  God,  therefore,  vouch- 
safed to  render  the  primary  ideas  of  himself  as  accessible, 
to  man,  as  was  possible,  and  as  well  in  the  first  piclures  of 
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ereatioDy  as  in  the  history  of  the  patriarchs ;  this  friendly 
confidence  and  trust  is  the  ground  of  all  the  relations  of  man 
to  God,  and  of  God  to  man.  In  the  shepherd's  tent  God  also 
is  a  shepherd,  in  the  family  circle  he  is  the  father  of  all.  He 
visits  them  as  a  friend,  and  permits  himself  to  be  invited  to 
the  domestick  festival*  He  was  more  pleased  with  his  son 
Abel,  than  with  Cain,  and  in  vouchsafing  bis  presence  to 
Noah  after  the  flood  he  smelled  a  sweet  savour  from  the  re- 
newed earth.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  angry  with  tyrannical 
oppressors,  and  took  the  field,  as  it  were,  against  Nimrod,  the 
oppressor  of  the  earth,  as  if  he  were  also  about  to  scale  the 
heavens.  Of  Abraham,  as  if  jealous  of  his  paternal  love,  he 
required  that  he  should  offer  up  to  him  his  son,  the  dearest 
object  of  his  heart,  and  wrestled  with  Jacob  to  secure  for 
him  the  name  of  a  hero. 

In  the  book  of  Job  we  have  unfolded  and  explained  some 
personiQcations,  on  which  depends  the  power  of  the  most 
affecting  discourses,  and  so  it  is  with  the  excitement  of  sym- 
pathy in  all  kinds  of  emotion.  If  the  poetry  of  the  most 
ancient  times  has  produced  any  effect  upon  the  human  heart, 
(and  it  has  undoubtedly  produced  much),  it  has  the  power 
of  doing  so  by  this  means  alone.  Hence,  where  this  flexibility 
of  the  heart  is  wanting,  even  in  our  own  times,  and  the  man 
contemplates  such  personifications  and  measures  them  by 
pure  reason,  and  according  to  geometrical  rules,  he  will  find 
in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  poets  only  irrational  extravagances. 
In  Hebrew  the  whole  language  is  formed  upon  the  principle 
of  personification  ;  nouns,  verbs,  and  even  connecting  words 
are  constructed  and  arranged  under  its  influence.  Every 
thing  with  them  has  voice,  mouth,  hand,  countenance,  and 
those  relations,  which  render  their  representation  as  son  and 
daughter,  one,  become  necessary  for  them  as  for  other  Orien- 
tals a  significant  and  beautiful  idiom**    An  idiom,  however^ 

*  Examples  ar«  found  in  Jones'  coounentar,  poeB«    Asiatiec  in  mffi.. 
2 
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which  for  the  most  part  has  given  occasion  to  the  worst  miik 
apprehensions,  for  we  may 'almost  affirm  it  as  a  general  rule 
*'  the  bolder  and  more  original  a  poetical  conception  and 
figure  is,  the  more  it  is  misunderstood  and  abused.'' 

3.  A  personified  object,  so  soon  as  it  is  represented  in 
action,  in  a  way  that  gives  to  a  general  sentiment  a  sensuous 
representation  becomes  a  fable.  The  transition  from  the 
one  (o  the  other  is  by  a  single  step,  and  the  East  abounds 
not  more  in  personifications,  than  in  fables. 

When  God  brought  the  various  brutes  to  Adam  to  see 
what  he  would  call  them,  he  placed  man  in  a  school  of  fable. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  designate  an  animal  by  a  name  he 
must  know  its  character  and  instincts,  and  both  were  to  be 
learned  from  the  animal's  actions  and  mode  of  life.  The 
least  reflection  applied  to  these,  since  the  man  thereby  brought 
them  into  connexion,  and  referred  them  to  his  own  being, 
led  to  the  perception  of  a  general  character  in  the  conduct 
of  the  animal,  and  so,  even  when  unexpressed  a  fable  was 
already  constructed  in  the  mind  of  the  observer.  The  first 
dialogue  with  the  serpent,  and  the  circumstance  mentioned, 
that  Adam  found  none  like  himself  among  all  the  objects 
of  creation,  pre-suppose  this  tendency  of  his  mind.  It  is  the 
punctum  saliens  of  fable.  It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that 
from  it  proceeded  for  the  yet  infant  race  of  man,  the  first 
principles  of  morals  and  of  prudence,  and  that  the  poetical 
conception,  that  brutes  act  from  similar  feelings  with  men, 
has  had  a  forming  influence  in  the  cultivation  of  his  reason. 
It  is  not  only  that  in  oider  to  attain  it,  man  must  observe  the 
animate  creation  in  its  various,  characters,  he  was  necessita- 
ted  also  to  notice  the  relations  to  himself  of  the  actions  and 
characters  of  the  brutes,  and  what  was  deserving  of  imitation 
or  otherwise*    What  we  denominate  the  history  of  the  fall 

eient  numbers.  For  the  Hebrew  of  the  words  man,  fon,  daugMer, 
•oiHifefwmee,  §€.  the  lezicone  max  be  referred  to. 
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was  the  first  aberration  of  his  reasoning  faculty,  the  imitation 
according  to  an  erroneous  conception,  of  a  brute,  which  the 
teaching  of  his  paternal  creator  afterwards  showed  him  in  its 
true  form,  and  thereby  corrected  his  false  conclusions..  As 
we  are  now  rendered  skillful  by  experience,  so  then  the  un- 
derstanding of  man  in  his  state  of  nature  formed  and  guided 
itself  by  observing  the  contrivances  of  brutes.  Their  adap- 
tive powers  and  propensities  are  fully  developed,  their  char- 
acter clearly  determined,  forcibly  and  distinctively  expressed, 
and  definitely  fixed.  Here  then,  man  was  placed  in  a  school 
rich  in  instruction,  and  as  tradition  says  that  he  learned  most 
of  the  arts  from  the  brutes,  so  it  is  certain  also,  that  his  first 
observations  respecting  differences  of  sense  and  understand- 
ing, and  different  modes  of  action,  were  taken  from  the  brutes. 
The  earliest  names,  by  which  distinctive  characters  among 
men  were  designated,  are  all  derived  from  animals,  as  the 
first  general  maxims  relating  to  manners  and  prudence  for 
llie  most  part  show  their  origin  in  fable.  This  last  remark 
we  shall  pursue  more  at  large. 

A  general  maxim  or  sentiment  is  an  abstraction  from  par- 
ticular occurrences,  and  many  of  these  among  the  Orientals 
still  include  the  particular  case  in  the  general  expression,  and 
with  the  sensuous  image  and  compressed  allegory  form  as  it 
were,  an  abbreviated  fable.  So  it  is  with  many  of  the  pro- 
verbs of  Solomon,  as  in  the  lesson,  which  the  ant  gives  to 
the  sluggard,  d&c.  and  indeed  with  all  the  finest  proverbs  of 
ancient  nations.  The  fable  was  constructed  in  view  of  an 
actual  occurrence ;  the  moral  lesson  was  deduced  from  it, 
and  to  aid  the  recollection  of  it,  and  give  point  to  the  senti- 
ment, was  compressed  into  a  metaphor,  a  proverb,  or  even  an 
enigma.  All  these  modes  of  representation  are  essentially 
0069  and  are  all  natives  of  the  East,  where  they  are  peculiar 
favourites.  There  the  fable  was  invented,  and  there  proverbs, 
maxims,  enigmas,  even  the  radical  forms  of  language  are  full 
nf  fable.    The  whole  urt  of  poetry  has  there  a  sententious 
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character,  and  a  ,  dress  of  fable,  which  separates  it  widely 
from  our  methodical  style  in  prolonged  and  rounded  periods. 
There  too»  those  kinds  of  poetryt  which. are  characterized  by 
allegory  and  fable,  are  the  most  abundant  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful. In  modern  languages,  on  the  other  hand,  for  one 
simple  Oriental  fable  drawn  from  the  kingdom  of  beasts  and 
of  trees,  we  may  furnish  ten  artificial  narrations,  which  often 
contain  neither  fable  nor  history,. and  usually  fall  short  of  the 
former  in  richness  of  poetical  invention.  The  strings  of 
pearl,  as  the  Orientals  call  certain  collections  of  choice  and 
well  arranged  sentences^  are  well  known,  and  the  beautiful 
tapestry  of  their  instructive  and  more  elevated  poetry,  which 
expands  its  richly  ornamented  flpwers  with  so  much  mag- 
nificence, appears  to  them  noble  and  godlike.  But  of  these 
forms  of  poetry  we  shall  speak  more  at  large  in  their  proper 
place  ;  at  present  we  proceed  to  remark, 

4.  That  even  history  in  the  East,  especially  when  it  relates 
to  the  ancient  patriarchal  traditions,  readily  assumes  the 
dress  of  fable,  and  becomes  as  it  were,  a  poetical  and  tradi- 
tionary representation  of  family  history.  Whoever  reads  the 
historical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  most  an- 
cient period,  will  scarcely  deny  this,  and  one,  that  is  acquaint- 
ed with  the  historical  style  of  the  Orientals,  in  other  histories, 
will  be  still  less  disposed  to  do  so.  It  is  not  merely,  thiit 
here  and  there,  in  the  simplest  narrative,  poetical  forms  of 
expression  are  inserted,  because  the  voice  of  tradition  perhaps 
transferred  them  from  existing  songs,  or  ga.ve  them  for  the 
s^ke  of  adding  force  to  the  expression  ;  not  merely,  that  the 
narrative  itself  affects  the  entire  simplicity  of  the  poetical 
style,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  connectives  and  the  repetitions 
of  words ;  but  for  the  most  part  also  the  form  and  outline  of 
the  whole  nairative  is  poetical.  Nor  is  this  at  all  prejudicial 
to  truth,  but  rather  contributes  to  its  clearness  and  force,  by 
retaining  and  exhibiting  in  the  tone  and  oiitward  form  of  the 
narrative,  as  it  were»  tl^  original  impressions  and  imiiges  o£ 
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sense  from  which  it  was  taken;  only  the  interpreter  must 
find  and  retain  this  point  of  view,  or  he  will  misapprehend 
the  tone  of  the  sentiment,  the  aim  and  general  scope  of  the 
oarratiTe.    The  history  of  Paradise,  of  our  first  parents,  and 
of  the  subsequent  patriarchs,  of  the  fiood,  of  the  tower  of 
Bahel,  dz^c*  appear  obviously  in  the  character  of  family  and 
national  traditions,  and  so  it  continues  downward  to  the  history 
of  the  Jewish   patriarchs.     Tradition   has  formed  into  a 
sacred  narrative,  a  sort  of  fabula  morata,  where  in  every  line 
the  favour  of  Jehovah  to  their  fathers  beams  forth  as  the  ori- 
gin, from  which  they  derive  the  glory  of  their  race,  their 
right  to  Canaan,  and  the  prerogative  which  they  ciaim  before 
the  nations,  which  inhabited  it.      What  among  other  races 
bears  the  marveUous  character  of  heroick  and  extravagant 
traditions,  is  here  of  divine  and  patriarchal  authority,  con- 
firmed by  genealogical  registers  and  monuments,  and  exhibit- 
ing such  simplicity  of  ornament,  that  the  artificial  forms  of 
poetry  are  unsuitable  to  it.     Among  all  nations  history  has 
grown  out  of  tradition,  and  among  the  Hebrews  it  has  remain- 
ed even  down  to  the  period  of  the  kings,  in  regard  to  the  style, 
almost  always  traditionary  in  its  character.     To  this  the  lan- 
guage, the  modes  of  thought,  which  distinguished  the  people 
and  the  sacred  writers,  but  especially  the  high  antiquity  of 
the  age,  has  contributed. 

5.  I  come  now  to  ^c^'on,  or  poetical  intention  properly  so 
called,  which  consists  in  combining  known,  distinctly  marked 
images,  to  form  a  new  creation  before  unknown,  and  having  its 
own  distinctive  character.  Of  this  poetical  creation  the  Cherutf 
may  serve  as  an  example.  The  lion,  the  ox,  the  man,  and  the 
eagle  are  beings  well  known  ;  the  combination  of  them  into  a 
creature  of  symbolical  import  was  the  work  of  poetical  in* 
vention.  It  will  be  observed,  that  I  use  poetry  and  poetical 
invention,  not  in  the  sense  of  groundless  fiction  or  falsehood  ) 
for  in  the  sphere  of  the  understanding,  the  import  of  a  symi 
bd  poetically  constructed  is  truth.    The  parts  themselves  of 
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the  compositioD  are  taken  from  naturey  and  I  know  no  fictionf 
which  has  not  recei?ed  its  elements  from  that  soorce.     HencB» 
the  invention  of  fictions  entirely  new  is  so  difficult,  that  tiie 
greatest  poets  copy  each  other,  and  nations  farthest  removed 
from  each  other  coincide  in  the  essential  characters,  and 
leading  forms  of  those  heings,  with  which  they  have  peopled 
the  world  of  their  imaginations.    One  of  these  leading  fonns, 
the  features  of  which  are  recognized  among  all  nations,  which 
have  poetry,  is  the  Cheruh,  perhaps  the  oldest  of  all  poetical 
creations.     It  stands  on  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  which,  in 
the  form  of  their  inscriptions,  and  the  style  of  their  architect- 
ure, go  back  beyond  the  periods  of  recorded  history,  and,  in 
the  form  of  the-  Sphinx,  lies  before  the  ruins  of  numerous 
Egyptian  temples.     It  is  referred  to  in  the  marvellous  tales 
of  India,  of  Thibet,  of  China,  of  Persia  and  of  Arabia,  and 
occurs  in  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  in 
the  Northern  Sagas,  though  in  every  nation  under  its  own 
peculiar  modifications  of  form.     Even  the  poetry  of  the  Mid- 
dle Age  has  made  use  of  it,  and  scarcely  any  poetry  is  un- 
furnished with  winged  beings  of  the  same  general  character. 
The  Hebrews,  in  my  apprehension,  have  the  oldest  and  purest 
traditions  respecting  it,  and  retain  the  natural  and  probable 
account  of  the  origin  of  a  composition  in  itself  so  strange 
and  marvellous.     According  to  their  account  it  was  a  guar- 
dian of  Paradise,  and  thus  by  consequence  a  symbol  of  things 
secret  and  mysterious,  that  is,  of  places  sacred  and  unap- 
proachable.     From  this,  by  an  easy  transition,  it  become 
itself,  in  its  component  parts,  a  mystery,  a  synthesis  of  the 
most  noble  and  'exalted  of  living  creatures.     It  came  to  be 
attached  to  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  as  a  guardian  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  law,"and  thereby  a  sustainer  of  the  Majesty 
of  Jehovah,  who  watched  over  them.     It  was  transferred  also 
to  the  clouds,  and  became  first  a  poetical,  then  a  prophetical 
vision.     These  last  applications  of  it,  however,  belong  to 
the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  alone.    The  Cherub,  in  the  char* 
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aeter  which  it  bore  before  tbe  tkaeof  Mosesy  the  creature  of 
marvel)  that  guarded  the  secreta  or  treasures  of  the  primevai 
world,  was  universally  known  ;  in  the  character  given  it  among 
the  Hebrews  after  the  age  of  Moses,  as  the  sustainer  of  the 
glory  of  God,  it  was  known  only  in  Judea>  and  passed  into 
it  by  the  transitions,  which  I  have  explained.* 

From  this  Cherub,  thus  placed  in  their  way,  the  fancy  of 
the  Orientals  with  its  boundless  stores  of  imagery  took  oc« 
casion  to  produce  other  like  inventions,  and  upon  its  wings 
soared  into  the  regions  of  wild  and  extravagant  fiction.    In 
relation  to  this  subject  the  reader  should  peruse  in  Bochart's 
Hierozocion,  the  sixth  book  relating  to  fabulous  animals,  and 
call  to  mind  the  numerous  fabled  creations  in  the  Oriental 
tales.  The  ground  of  every  fiction  is  for  the  most  part  a  truth 
in  natural  history,  so  that  we  have  not  so  properly  pure  fic- 
tion, as  truth  under  the  garb  of  fiction,  and  the  unusual,  the 
singular,  and  the  strange,  elevated  to  the  inconceivable  and 
the  extravagant.     An  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  history 
of  the  tree  of  life,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge,  in  Paradise. 
This  simple,  and  as  given  by  Moses,  intelligible  and  natural 
tradition,  was  gradually,  in  its  subsequent  transmission,  sha- 
ped into  a  strange  and  wonderful  mystery.    Now  the  tree  of 
life  was  represented  as  a  peculiarly  healthful  tree,  that  stood 
near  to  that  which  bore  the  forbidden  and  deadly  fruit ;  then 
it  become  a  growth  productive  of  physical  immortality ;  and 
the  tree,  by  which  God  proved  the  obedience  of  man,  was, 
even  in  the  representation  given  of  the  serpent  as  the  tempter, 
already  become  a  tree  of  super-human  knowledge.  The  same 
process  of  the  fancy  will  be  found  in  regard  to  other  inven- 
tions of  Oriental  fable.     Job's  behemoth  and  leviathan,  which 
were  real  animals,  because  they  were  of   foreign  growth, 
large  in  size,  and  objects  of  fear  an^  wonder,  were  pictured 
in  characters,  which  with  small  addition  and  exaggeration 

•See  Vol.  1.  Dialogue  YI. 
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"woald  have  tranaformed  them  entiraly  into  ereatures  of  fiible 
tsd  mere  objects  of  wonder. 

In  the  prophets  certaio  fictitioas  animals  occur,  the  exist- 
once  of  which  was  at  that  time  credited  in  the  popular 
traditions.  But  aside  from  these,  the  Hebrew  poetry  has 
kept  itself  pure  from  whatever  is  monstrous  and  inconceiyable 
in  the  creations  of  imagination.  As  it  fills  every  thing  with 
Jehovah,  so  its  boldest  combinations  of  imagery  proceed 
from  this  source.  The  thunder  was  the  voice  of  God,  a 
voice  which  the  sacred  poets  understood  ;  light  was  his 
garment  which  he  cast  about  him  as  a  mantle,  and  in  the 
morning  dawn  outspread  upon  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
The  heavens  were  his  tent,  his  palace,  his  temple.  Univer- 
sal nature  composed  a  host  of  living  creatures,  which  he 
employed  as  his  ministering  servants.  The  universe  was 
filled  with  his  angels,  employed  as  his  messengers,  but  in  a 
form  at  once  beautiful  and  worthy  of  the  divine  being  ;  for 
the  living  powers  and  objects  of  nature  were  themselves  the 
messengers  intended,  and  the  angel  of  his  countenance,  the 
often  personified  Word  of  God,  was  the  forth-going  utterance 
of  his  will,  the  outward  expression  of  the  mind  of  God.  If, 
in  the  eariier  books,'*  the  gods  of  the  heathen  appear  as 
demons,  this  was  in  accordance  with  the  delusion  of  the 
nations  who  worshipped  them,  for  most  of  the  Gentiles  be- 
lieved the  image,  to  which  they  prayed,  to  be  animated  by  a 
spirit.  The  prophets  of  Israel  seized  upon  this  faith,  and  de- 
graded these  demons,  as  vile,  imbecile,  and  impure  beings, 
subordinate  to  the  true  God,  till  the  great  Isaiah  rejected 
this  also,  and  exhibited  the  vanity  and  nothingness^of  an  idol 
as  it  was.  Satan  himself  in  earlier  times  was  only  an  angel 
of  God,  whom  God  sent  as  his  messenger.  Opposed  to  him 
on  the  side  of  Job  stood  another  angel,t  who  was  an  advo- 
cate in  the  presence  of  God  for  the  innocent  object  of  his 

*Deut,  izxii,  16. 17.       f  Job,  zatiiS,  93. 


cpmplaint-  Ti^us.the  picture  preQe(nted  in  this  book  is  whol« 
ly  of  a  poetipa],  chfo^jactor^  apd,  ^niffr  the  form  of  a  judicial 
process. 

The  kipgdoQa  of  the  4e^<^  resulted  from  a  combination  of 
con^ceptions  so  natural  in  itself».that  I  do  not  wonder  at  itsf 
occurrenQO  among  the  Hebrews,  as  among  many  other  na« 
tions*  No  mjetaphorical  separation. of  the  body  and  the  soul 
was  yet  known,  and  the  dead  .with  their  visibly .  prostrated 
powers,  were  conceived,  as  still  living  in  the  grave,  but  in  a 
shadowy,  obscure,  and  powerless  condition.  The  voice  of 
the  murdered  victim  cried  out  in  his  blood,  and  the  feeble, 
stijOled  voice  of  the  diead.waa  still  represented  to  the  imagina- 
tion beneath  the  earth,  which  covered  them,  The  whispering 
voices  of  those,  who  dwell  in  the  tombs,  is  a,  general  article, 
of  popular  faith  with  the.  Hebrews,  the  Arabians,*  and 
other,  ancient  nations.  Now  as  the  tombs  of  the  East  were 
spacious  caves,  in  whioh  multitudes  were  deposited  side  by 
side  in  their  last  sleep,  the  conception  of  a  subterraneous 
kingdom  among  the  nether  shades,  was  obvious  and  easily 
formed.  Thither  whole  families  descended  to  .join  the  ghosts  of 
their  fathers.  Heroes,  kingdoms,  and  all  the  trappings  of  vic- 
tory, with  which  they  were  buried,,  went  down  there  together* 
The  heroes,  who  were  already  there  received  them  ;  and  as 
powerless  shades  they  pursued  the  same  unsubstantial  phan- 
tom of  glory,  which  they  had  pursued  in  life.  To  all  these 
hosts  of  the  dead,  too,  was  given  a  king,  with  his  royal  tower 
or  strong  hold,  whose  bars  and  gates  no  one  could  break 
through  ;  for  no  power  can  restore  the  dead  to  light  and  life. 
There  murmured  the  dark  rivers  of  the  dead,  because  in  the 
deep  caverns  of  the  earth  we  so  often  meet  with  streams  of 
water,  and  hear  their  obscure,  subterraneous,  and  melan* 
choly  sounds.  The  dying  man  hears  these  streams,  because 
according  to  oft  recorded  experience,  the  senses  of  those ' 

*  8ee  Scbultea'fl  Notes  oi|  ths  Hamatai  p.  558. 
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sinking  through  weakness,  as  they  gradually  fail,  hare  a  con*       ^^ 
sciousness  of  sounds  as  of  distant  wa^es.    In  the  same  fig-       *?' 
arative  representations,  death,  who  is  always  lying  in  wait        ^• 
for  his  prey,  became  a  hunter  with  nets  and  cords,  while  at       '^ 
the  same  time,  because  the  body  is  fearfully  wasted  and  con-        "< 
sumed  in  the  earth,  he  is  described  as  a  jnonster,  who  feeds 
upon  and  devours  the  dead. — So  hmmitwere  all  their  transi- 
tions of  thought,  which,  with  the  usual  modifications,  occa- 
sioned by  varying  circumstances  of  country  and  climate,  are        ^ 
common  to  almost  all  nations. 

But  enough  of  examples.  We  hare  now  treated  in  regu- 
lar gradation  t^e  several  successive  kinds  of  poetical  repre- 
sentation, which  all  proceed  from  the  same  source,  the  utter- 
ance of  the  soul  in  the  language  of  imagery  and  emotion. 
For  every  one  will  see,  that  poetical  personifications,  the 
representations  of  fable,  enigmas,  sententious  proverbs,  and 
finally,  the  proper  creations  of  poetry,  not  only  themselves 
belong  to  the  mashalf  but  can  derive  their  distinctive  charac- 
ters, only  from  the  modifications  of  this  same  inspiring  prin- 
ciple of  poetry  in  the  soul.  In  the  most  ancient  times  the 
language  of  sentiment  was  concise,  lofty,  and  full  of  energy, 
as  we  perceive  from  the  blessings  pronounced  by  the  patri- 
archs, the  discourses  of  Job,  and  the  oracles  of  Balaam. 
From  these  the  sayings  and  poetical  expressions  of  the 
prophets  difier  strictly  speaking,  as  to  their  general  charactei 
and  style,  only  as  the  weaker  from  the  stronger,  the  later 
and  often  imitative  from  the  ancient  and  original  power.  For 
even  among  the  prophets,  and  in  the  same  prophet,  there  are 
very  different  degrees  of  energy  and  conciseness  in  their 
figurative  language.  The  language  in  their  time  had  already 
become  more  practised,  images  and  sentimenta  had  become 
more  common-place,  the  spirit  of  poetry  did  not  reach  nor  re- 
tain the  vigour  and  originality  of  the  primitive  ages.  If 
these  views  be  correct,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  con- 
fidering  the  writings  of  the  prophets  as  conatituting  a  pecu* 
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liar  species  of  poetiy.  Tbeir  style  was  often,  indeed,  thfti 
of  poetical  prose,  which  still  retained  the  air  and  moTemeiit 
of  the  earlier  parabalick  poetry.  When  the  style  is  aphoristickt 
and  marked  by  the  mere  orderly  arrangement  of  sentences 
without  logical  connexion,  it  necessarily  gains  in  conciseness 
and  dignity,  and  we  haYe  a  collection  of  such  sentences  in 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  As  nearly  related  to  these,  we  had 
also  enigmas,  like  that  which  we  have  respecting  Sampson, 
m  which  the  tone  and  parallelism  of  the  perfect  maskal  is 
observable.  All  this,  therefore,  belongs  to  one  and  the  same 
class,  and  the  Hebrew  71*1^119  an  intricate  and  dark  dis- 
course, includes  more  than  the  mere  riddle.  Every  pithy  and 
sententious  expression,  that  is,  at  the  same  time  difficult  of 
apprehension,  belongs  to  it,  and  a  greater  portion  of  the 
Oriental  figurative  style  of  discourse  aims  at  this  as  its  princi- 
pal beauty. 

To  what  subject  matter  this  is  applied,  and  whether  this 
sublime  or  enigmatical  style  of  figurative  discourse  be  ex- 
pressive of  praise  or  blame,  of  love  or  hatred,  of  joy  or 
sorrow,  whether  in  prolonged  or  brief  effusions,  are  not 
considerations  of  a  nature  to  constitute  co-ordinate  kinds  of 
poetry.  They  are  all  varieties  of  the  same  kind,  imaginative 
metaphorical  discourse  with  the  uniform  and  lofty  parallelism. 


But  we  here  enter  upon  a  second  species  of  the  poetick  art, 
I  mean  the  sang.  So  soon  as  musick  was  invented,  poetry 
acquired  a  new  power,  a  more  graceful  movement,  and  great- 
er harmony  of  sound.  The  simple  utterance  of  motion  in 
images  of  sense  had  only  the  most  natural  and  simple  form 
and  dimension,  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart  and 
breath — the  parallelism.  With  the  accession  of  musick  it 
acquired  a  higher  tone,  a  more  measured  cadence,  and  even 
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rhyme,  as  we  see  in  the  song  of  Lameeh.  What  was  befof  e 
a  simple  play  of  the  breath,  became  now  a  measnred  soand, 
a  dance,  a  choral  song,  a  masical  utterance  of  emotion. 
When  masick  was  inyented,  lyrick  poetry  also,  and  the  dance 
in  measured  movements  without  doubt,  were  brought  into 
use.  Let  us  see  then  what  the  art  of  pdetry  gained  or  lost 
by  the  change. 

1.  All  musical  poetry  requires  a  more  elevated  emotion. 
If  it  utters  its  musical  tones  in  figurative  expressions,  these 
must  be  animated  by  excited  feeling,  imparting  continuity  and 
unity  of  character  to  the  lofty  movement  of  the  imagery,  and 
giving  it  a  form  of  more  exalted  harmony.  Whatever  may 
be  the  character  of  the  emotion,  which  prevails  in  a  lyrical 
effusion,  its  movement  and  harmony  will  be  regulated  accord- 
/  ingly.  A  hymn  of  adoartion,  a  fiery  ode,  a  tranq^uil  song  of 
joy,  and  an  elegy  expressive  of  grief  and  affliction,  are  not 
modulated  in  the  same  tone  and  manner.  There  are,  there- 
fore subdivisions  of  the  song,  but  the  general  conception  is 
the  same  in  all.  The  elegy  T12^p9  the  song  of  joy  or  love 
*^iW9  the  song  of  praise  n^flJl*  and^  the  different 
modifications  of  the  mode  of  singing  arising  from  the  differ- 
ence of  instruments,  all  come  under  the  common  name,  song 
*11D^D>  which  derives  its  distinctive  import  from  the 
cadences  and  caesural  pauses,  which  the  musick  has  intro- 
duced. To  divide  lyrical  effusions  from  a  regard  to  outward 
circumstances,  and  to  call,  for  example,  a  \ particular  species 
the  idyll,  is  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  poetry,  and  in- 
deed unpoetical.  Among  the  Greeks  every  idyll  and  all  its 
parts  were  not  necessarily  song,  and  on  the  other  hand  in  the 
beautiful  song  of  songs  all  does  not  partake  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  idyll,  although  the  whole  corresponds  to 
the  general  conception  of  the  tranquil  song.  Even  the 
more  general  form  of  figurative  utterance,  and  in  its 
most  artificial  kind,  the  dark  and  involved  enigma,  is  not 
absolutely  opposed  to  the  song,  as  we  perceive  in  many 
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oitkt  Psfthns,*  and  in  ^hort,  the  contents,  the  subjett  matter 
db  not  ddfermiiie  the  kind,  but  the  mode  of  treatment,  and 
the  form  in  which  it  is  expressed. 

9;.  Prom  this  view  it  appears,  that  the  application  of  mnsick, 
of  singing,  brings  with  it  a  sort  of  melody,  and  therefore  con- 
thiuity,  pla»>  purpose,  into  the  whole  and  all  the  parts  of  a  ly- 
rical produiJtion,  such  as  were  not  ibund  in  the  simply  figura- 
tive style,  except  so  far  as  it  derived  them  from  the  subject. 
Not  that  I  would  take  from  Horace  or  Pindar  a  metrical  ar- 
rangement, by  which  the  Psalms  of  David  should  be  measu- 
red. Every  emotion  contains  it|  own  law,  consequently,  also, 
ife  ehmracteristick  aim  in  itself,  and  hence  those  Psalms,  which 
are  properly  expressive  of  emotion,  cannot  be. without  these. 
The  didactick  pieces,  though  accompanied  with  musick,  have 
less  of  these,  and  so  arrange  theii*  aphoristick  sentences  often 
by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Yet  even  this  shows  that  the 
lyrick  poem  as  such  must  have  a  sort  of  measure,  and  a  deter- 
minate extent,  though  it  should  be  taken  from  the  alphabet 
itself  « 

3.  Musick  requires  harmony  of  sound,  and  since  Hebrew 
musick  was  probably  free  from  the  restraints  of  artificial  rutes, 
it  could  on  that  account  approximate  more  nearly  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  heart.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  to  translate, 
than  a  Hebrew  Psalm,  especially  one  adapted  to  the  dance 
and  the  choral  song  of  earlier  times.  Its  evanescent  tones  are 
breathed  in  a  rhythmical  movement  of  the  most  free  and  un- 
restrained character,  while  the  difficult  measures  of  our  lan- 
guage, its  protracted  and  harsh  syllables,  drag  themselves 
tediously  along.  In  the  Hebrew  a  single  word,  easily  uttered 
and  agreeable  in  sound,  expresses  the  whole  sentiment.  In 
ours  ten  are  often  necessary ;  and  though  they  express  it  with 
more  logical  distinctness,  it  is  with  less  ease  and  eloquence. 

4.  Most  of  the  poetry,  that  was  accompanied  with  instruh 

3  . 
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ments  among  the  Orientals,  was  composed  of  the  choral  scmgs^ 
often  sung  by  several  choruses,  and  sometimes  accompanied 
with  the  dance.  What  inspiring  fillAess  of  effect  this  must 
have  given  to  song  in  those  early<  times,  in  which  the  emotions 
of  the  heart,  were  as  yet  little  controled,  when  in  praise  of 
God  or  in  commemoration  of  some  national  blessing  it  was 
sung  by  an  assembled  people,  in  the  fulness  df  national  pride 
and  of  popular  exultation,  I  leave  every  one  to  judge  accord- 
ing to  his  own  feelings.  In  our  own  times,  when  nations  are 
mingled  in  confusion,  so  that  we  scarcely  have  the  same  God, 
but  few  interests  in  common,  and  no  common  country,  we 
see  nothing  of  the  kind.  With  them,  musick.  and  language 
had  nothing  artificial,  but  were  the  native,  the  inspired  and 
inspiring  utterance  of  the  heart.  No  cold  and  formal  stateli- 
ness,  no  chills  of  a  Northern  sky,  oppressed  the  soul,  and  re- 
strained its  emotions.  The  song  of  Moses  and  Miriam,  the 
voice  of  a  host  of  many  myriads  singing  in  chorus  the  song  of 
their  deliverance,  with  sounding  instruments  of  musick,  be- 
neath an  Arabian  sky,  and  celebratihg  the  glory  of  Jehovah 
their  deliverer — where  is  there  a  song  so  exciting  and  so  ele- 
vating as  this.  ?  And  this,  too,  was  the  pattern  of  the  songs  of 
Israel  in  better  times. 

Figurative  discourse  then,  the  language  of  metaphor,  and 
allegory,  and  song,  are  the  two  leading  forms,  under  which 
the  spirit  of  poetry  among  the  Hebrews  manifested  itself;  and 
should  or  cpuld  there  be  more  ?  They  are  poetry  for  the  eye 
and  the  ear,  through  both  which  they  soflen  and  agitate  the 
heart.  In  the  figurative  style  of  discourse  an  individual 
speaks.  He  instructs,  reproves,  consoles,  directs,  commends, 
contemplates  the  past,  and  discloses  the  future.  The  song 
is  sung  either  by  one  or  many  ;  they  sing  from  the  heart  and 
melt  the  heart,  or  they  infuse  instruction  in  sweet  and  liquid 
tones.  Both  these  kinds  of  poetry  were  held  sacred  among 
the  Hebrews.  The  most  eloquent  writers  in  the  first  kind 
were  the  Prophets,  and  the  most  sublime  lyrical  effusions  were 
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the  songs  of  the  temple.  Whether  these  two  kinds  were  ex- 
panded into  ampler  forms,  as  the  drama  and  heroick  poetry, 
will  be  shown  hereafter. 

'  In  conclnsion,  I  observe  once  more,  that  the  same  lofty, 
sententious  style,  the  langui^e  of  metaphor  and  allegory,  some- 
times leads  to  a  hidden  and  mystical  sense.  Neither  is  this 
peculiar  to  the  Hebrews.  It  belongs  also  to  the  .Arabians  and 
the  Persians,  and  the  most  favourite  ode  of  Hafiz,  as  a  com- 
mon chance,  gives  a  very  subtle  and  mystical  sense,  in  which 
he  that  will  look  for  it  may  find  all  the  treasures  of  knowledge. 
The  ground  of  this  lies  in  the  genius,  the  origin,  and  the  ra- 
dical principles  of  Oiiental  Poetry.  A  sublime  but  obscure 
image,  a  comparison ,  feillowed  out  with  acuteness,  a  divine 
aphorism,  which  an  enigmatical  parallelism  utters  as  it  were 
only  from  a  distance,  these  forms  of  ejtpression  require  to  be 
illustrated  and  explained.  And  when  a  man  divinely  inspired 
speaks,  when  in  the  name  of  God  he  discourses  of  the  desti- 
nies of  the  future,  who  would  not  readily  antitcipate  more  than 
perhaps  he  means  to  utter.  And  who  would  not,  moreover, 
gladly  find  it  afterwards  in^  his  divine  oracles,  even  if  he  be 
not  an  Oriental,  prone  to  admiration,  and  striving  after  high 
and  mysterious  meanings.  Thus  it  has,  indeed,  fared  for 
centuries  with  the  poett^y  of  the  Hebrews,  and,  if  our  age  and 
nation  deserve  any  praise,  it  is  for  their  cool  and  persevering 
endeavour  to  approximate  at  least,  the  simple,  original  sense 
of  those  ancient  poets,  and  to  listen  to  their  oracles*  in  the  ti'ue 
spirit  of  dntiquity,  undazzled  and  unprejudiced  by  glosses  and 
the  notion  of  a  mysterious  meaning.* 

•  I  have  ventured  to  omit  here  a  ehort  ejttract  from  Opit?5,  o  German 
writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  a  poetical  effusion  of  the  author 
on  the  origin  and  ofHce  of  poetry.  They  seem  intended  mer^fy  for  gar. 
nisbing,  and  are  not  necessary  to  the  connexion  of  the  author's  views. 
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APPENDIX. 

Some  of  the  subjective  grounds  of  the  origin  of  Hebrew  poetry. 

The  foregoing  remarks  Ireat  of  the  origin  and  essential 
characters  of  Hebrew  poetry  objectively ;  they  were  designed 
to  exhibit  the  twigs  and  branches  of  the  tree,  as 'they  spring 
from  the  trunk  a{id  root.  But  some,  perhaps,  may  wish  to  see 
the  ground  and  soil,  by  which  the  tree  was  sustained  ;  in  oth- 
er words  to  find  some  of  the  circumstances  designated,  in 
which  the  language  became  adapted  to  such  images  and  emo- 
tions, and  could  extend  its  powers  of  expression  by  personifi- 
cations, fictions,  songs  and  proverbs:  Here  too,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding observations,  I  shall  rather  exhibit  facts  than  specular 
tions. 

1.  Such  images  asd  ideas,  as  even  thefirst  chapters  of  Gen- 
esis have  preserved  to  us,  are  impossible  for  a  savage  and  un- 
cultivated ^people.  So  long  as  man  remained  a  mere  clod,anca- 
pable  of  thought,  and  ui:ged  to  action  only 'by  the  most  pressing 
physical  necessities,  he  coulcl  not  attain  to  such  abstractions 
and  applicajtions  of  names,  as  the  first  picture  of  the  creation 
has  given  in  an  order  and  symmetry  suited  to  the  understand- 
ing of  a  people  still  under  the  dominion  of  the  senses.  Who- 
ever may  have  been  the  author,  of  this  fragment/ it  gives  proof, 
in  its  images,  and  the  scope  of  itsrepresentatbns,  t>f  being  the 
work  of  a  skilful  master.  «  Pfo  Orpheus  Jhere  tames  the  tiger, 
and  the  lioiji ;  no  Silenus  sings  in  grandikxiuent  poetry  a  cos- 
mogony wrapped  in  fable.  All  this  was  die  birth,  or  abortion, 
pf  a  later  artificial  mode  of  thought,  and  of  a  mystifying  style 
of  representation.  Here  all  is  simple  and  divine,  as  if  one  of 
the  Elohim  had  himself  instructed  the  genius  of  humanity. 
The  most  slight  and  facile  determinations  and  classifications 
of  objects  are  connected  together,  and  poetically  expressed  to 
the  understanding  of  man,  and  he  is  elevated  by  an  imitation 
of  the  invisible  Father  and  Creator,  in  the  alternation  Qf  tran« 
quility  and  active  toil,  to  be  the  visible  lord  of  creation, 
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2.  But  again,  these  refined  ideas,  even  in  the  relation,  in 
which  they  are  here  placed,  are  found  already  fixed  in  the  ra» 
dical  terms  of  the  language,  as  if  they  had  been  planted  in, 
ai^d  grown  up  with  it.  This  language,. therefore,  however  nu- 
merous  may  be  the  traces,  which  it  bears,  in  its  ideas  and  the 

-Bimplicity  of  its  constructions,  of  the  infancy  of  the  race,  had 
already  become  formed  throughout  when  this  first  fragment 
was,  I  will  not  say  composed,  but  even  conceived.  No  Ca- 
ribbean savage  speaks  in  such  language,  either  as  to  the  sound 
or  the  formaticm  of  the  words.  Here  are  no  prolonged  sounds 
'  to  signify  the  most  trifling  things,  no  wild  wilderness  of  names 
clustered  together,  but  all  hangs  rather  on  a  single  thread, 
and  so  the  whole  language  branches  regularly  from  the  sim« 
pkst  roots.  In  regard  to  its  etymology  and  grammar,  (I  do 
not  say  its  syntax  and  style  of  composition)  the  ancient  He- 
brew language  is  a  masterpiece  of  conciseness  and  orderly 
arrangement,  corresponding  to  the  impressions  of  sense.  One 
might  well  suppose  a  Divine  Being  had  devised  it  for  the  in- 
fancy of  the  human  race,  in  order  to  communicate,  as  it  were, 
in  short,  the  earliest  conceptions  of  logical  order. 

3,  A  language  formed  at  so  early  a  period  was,  moreover, 
a  real  treasure  for  the  race,  which  possessed  it  They  had  in 
it  numerous  images  and  emotions  already  embodied,  which 
became  their  inheritance,  and  which  they  had  only  to  apply. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  magnificence  and  the  wisdom,  which 
were  embodied  in  the  ancient  language  of  Egypt,  but  we 
know  thus  much,  that  a  Phoenician  brought  the  alphabet  to 
Greece,  that  the  Pelasgians  and  lonians-  were  originally  Asi^ 
atick  tribes,  having  probably  an  affinity  with  those,  to  whom 
this  language  belonged.  According  to  the  Mosaick  records  it 
was  transmitted  from  upper  Asia  to  the  l^anks  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  its  whole  character  gives  proof,  that  the  climate  of  Asia 
was  its  birth  place,  Its  ideas  are  full  of  striking  contrasts,  of 
light  and  shade,  of  rest  and  activity.  This  is  |he  character 
of  the  Oriental  heavens,  and  of  the  genius  of  Oriental  natiouQi 
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In  Greenland  it  would  not  so  early  have  unfolded  itself. 
Where  nature  is  rude  and  barren,  and  man  labours  under  the 
heavy  burthens,  which  it  imposes,  he  becomes  skilled  perhaps 
in  the  laborious  arts,  in  the  severe  and  dexterous  applications 
both  of  mind  and  body,  but  is  not  fitted  pr  the  development 
of  liberal  ideas,  of  enlarged  views,  and  comprehensive  and  sus- 
ceptible emotions. 

4.  This  language,  ancient  as  it  was,  and  formed  under  a 
mild  and  open  sky,  was  transmitted  to  a  race  of  herdsmen. 
Men  devoted  to  such  a  mode  of  life  were  well  adapted  to  pre- 
serve and  inore  fully  to  carry  out  the  primitive  ideas  and  his- 
torical traditions  which  it  contained.  The  occupation  of 
herdsmen  was  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  history  of  human  ina- 
provement.  Still  it  presupposes  an  incipient  cultivation,  and 
cannot  subsist  without  divers  arts  and  regulations.  These,  how- 
ever, are  all  of  the  simplest  and  most  innocent  kind.  It  served 
to  unfold  the  domestick  relations,  and  to  establish  paternal^and 
patriarchal  authority.  It  domesticated  animals  for  the  use  of 
man,  and  called  forth  feelings  of  gentleness  towards  the  brutes 
in  general.  It  gave  a  sense'  of  the  freedom  of  nature,  that  is 
still  inextinguishable  in  the  minds  of  the  Bedouins,  since  they 
avoid  cities  as  the  confinement  of  a  prison.  If  too,  in  this 
race  of  herdsmen  ancient  impressions  of  the  God  of  nature, 
of  the  patriarchs  who  were  the  objects  of  his  love,  of  moral 
rectitude  and  innocence  prevailed,  they  found  in  this  free  and 
roving  mode  of  life  a  favourable  soil,  in  which  to  take  deeper 
root,  and  secure  a  permanent  growth.  Hence,  the  traditions, 
which  we  have  received  of  Paradise,  of  the  patriarchs,  and  of 
the  most  aneient  fortunes  of  our  race,  come  in  the  form  of  the 
simple  tales  of  herdsmen.  They  retained  that,  which  a 
herdsman  might  naturally  apprehend  and  preserve  in  his 
sphere  of  life  and  his  associations,  as  much  as  was  adapted  to 
his  forms  of  thought  and  mode  of  living.  This  same  peculiar 
mode  of  life  gave  scope  also  to  those  gentler  affections,  by 
which  we  find  these  traditions  so  characterized,  and  to  this 
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we  are  to  ascribe  the  pictures  of  friendship  with  God,  and  the 
intimacy  of  angels  with  the  patriarchal  heroes.  Let  the  offer- 
ing up  of  Isaac  be  converted  into  an  allegory  representing  his 
mortal  sickness  and  recovery,  (not  that  it  was  so,  but  to  bring 
the  matter  nearer  to  our  modes  of  conceptions),  what  admira-  \ 
ble  firmness  in  the  uncomplaining  hero,  whose  son  for  three  \ 
days  was  in  his  conceptions  already  lost  to  him,  and  who  gave  ^ 
him  up  without  a  murmuring  word.  Let  us  represent  the 
tower  of  Babel,  as  the  allegorical  description  of  a  conquering 
and  oppressive  empire,  that  ruled  despotically  upon  the  earthy 
and  aspired  even  to  the  dominion  of  God  in  the  heavens,  and 
how  striking  does  the  fable  become  !  So  too,  the  story  of  Jar 
cob,  who,  during  his  first  nightly  repose  out  of  his  father's 
house,  contemplated  the  opening  heavens,  and  when  beset 
with  dangers  wrestled  with  his  protecting  angel  and  prevail- 
ed— how  beautiful,  considered  even  as  fictions,  are  these  tra- 
ditionary tales  of  a  race  of  herdsmen !  To  the  successive 
generations,  by  whom  they  are  rehearsed,  these  traditions 
bring  God  apparently  near,  and  with  him  bring  trust  in  his 
goodness,  innocence  and  the  cultivation  of  human  affections 
in  all  the  relations  of  domestick  life.  No  warrior  of  the  Iro- 
quois, or  hunter  of  the  Huron  race,  could  have  invented  fie* 
tions  such  as  these. 

5.  But  again  the  mode  of  life  had  a  still  more  decided  in- 
fluence upon  a  race  secluded  from  others,  and  that  accounted 
itself  too  privileged  to  admit  the  intercourse  of  strangers. 
And  what  gave  it  its  peculiar  distinction  ?  The  same,  of  which 
we  have  already  treated,  its  language,  and  its  original  descent, 
its  traditions,  and  its  ancient  privileges,  the  oracles  and  pro- 
phetick  blessings  of  its  patriarchs.  Why  did  the  Shemites  des- 
pise Ham  and  Canaan?  Because  their  ancestor  degraded 
them,  and  the  shame  of  a  deed  of  villany  was  fixed  upon  their 
family.  Why  was  it,  that  Ammon  and  Moab  were  placed  so 
low  by  Moses,  although  at  the  same  time,  on  account  of  their 
affinity  to  the  Israelites,  he  forbid  their  being  injured?    It  was 
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becaasethey  were  dwellers  in  caves,  and  the  offspring  of  an  in- 
cestuous intercourse,  the  reproach  of  which,  according  to  their 
prevailing  notions  could  never  be  removed  from  the  family. 
How  came  it,  that  Israel  in  Egypt  remains  a  distinct  people, 
t  /  tha^  an  Egyptian  ruler,  Joseph,  with  all  his  pre-eminence  of 
rank  among  that  people,  numbered  his  sons,  bom  of  an  Egyp- 
tian woman  of  high  rank,  with  these  poor  herdsmen,  and  not 
with  the  Egyptians?  If  here  be  not  pride  of  birth  distinctly 
marked,  it  can  be  found  nowhere.  These  poor  herdsman  had 
fathers,  to  whom  they  gave  the  highest  honour,  genealogical 
records  extending  even  to  Adam,  which  even  under  the  se- 
verest oppression,  they  never  failed  to  have  their  (scribes) 
tQ  preserve  and  transmit.  Why  did  Moses  choose  rather 
to  suffer  affliction  and  shame  with  his  own  people,  tlian  to 
enjoy  honour  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  when  he  had*  respect  to 
the  origin  from  which  he  sprung?  He  saw  the  ancient  pre- 
rogatives and  claims  of  his  race,  and  preferred  to  be  its  deli- 
verer, though  with  the  greatest  hazard,  than,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  quiet  and  dignity,  to  become  their  oppressor.  These  gen- 
ealogies also,  this  ancestral  pride,  of  an  unmixed  race  of 
herdsmen,  has,  together  with  their  primitive  language,  pre* 
served  to  us,  free  from  foreign  mythologies,  which  they  regard- 
ed as  idolatry  and  superstition,  free  from  the  mixtures  of 
learned  lore,  which  they  despised,  the  ancient  traditions  of  the 
race,  and  impressed  upon  their  poetry  the  tendencies,  which 
originally  proceeded  from  the  formal  and  oracular  benedictions 
of  their  prophetick  fathers.  In  the  jumble  of  nations,  which 
existed  in  Europe,  no  such  ancient  monuments  and  pure  an- 
cestral poetry  was  possible.  In  Idumea,  where  patriarchal  prin- 
.  ces  reigned,  and  where  they  followed  a  severe  and  laborious  mode 
of  life,  poetry,  also,  as  the  book  of  Job  shows,  maintained,  in 
a  language  originally  the^same,  a  severer  and  more  sustained 
character. 

6.  In  order  to  preserve  and  continue  genealogical  records,^ 
writing  was  obviously  necessary,  and  I  have  fotind  propable  Qy« 
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idences,  thataIphftbetio«}  writiag  was  invented  in  connexion 
with  this  and  for  this  purpose,  at  e  ?ery  eariy  period.  It  wts 
neoessary  to  designate  names,  on  which  the  whole  was  built, 
and^  siSQioe  the  sensuous  image  of  the  most  remarkable  cir« 
i^umstances  in  a  man's  life  was  not  sufficient  lor  this  purpose, 
there  was  an  effi>rt  to  combine  «uch  an  image  and  a  sound  to- 
gether. Thus  originated  the  characters  of  the  most  ancient 
alphabets,  saxd  at  the  same  time  the  names  of  those  charac- 
ters. Beth,  the  second  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  means 
a  house.  In  form  it  was  made^  to  resemble  a  house,  and  at 
the  same  time,  by  chance  perhaps,  the  opening  of  the  mouth 
in  articulating  it,  and  so  of  other  letters.  The  alpfiabet  must 
be  Yery  ancient,  for  it  seems^  to  have  been  formed  at  the  same 
time  with  ,  the  laaguage  itself.  In  these  remarks  I  do  not 
mean  to  give  the  Hebrew  praise  which  is  not  due  to  it.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  sort  of  infantile  language,  that  has  not  received 
a  progressive  development  like  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but  its 
plan  was  large,  well  defined,  and  wisely  arranged.  Its  letp 
ters,  though  imperfect  marks,  fitted  rather  to  recal  the  known, 
than  to  teach  .the  unknown,  were  sufficient  to  determine  the 
radical  forms  of  the  language,  their  inflections,  and  relations, 
and,  since  all  ancient  nations  uttered  their  words  with  strong 
accents,  the  completion  of  the  most  ancient  prosody  was  ef- 
fected by  placing,  where  it  was  necessary,  a  few  marks  to  de-- 
signate  these  over  the  letters.  It  is  sufficiently  proved,  indeed, 
that  the  accents  of  the  most  ancient  languages  were  not  like 
our  accents,  but  distinctions  of  sound  of  a  higher  order  and  re- 
sembling musical  notes ;  yet  by  means  of  these,  within  the  brief 
^ace  of  the  parallelism,  the  simplest  kind  of  artificial  rhythm 
was  produced. 

7.  All  tbei^e  peculiarities  and  early  advantages  induce  the 
belief,  that  the  commehcement  of  human  cultivation  arose, 
not  from  chance,  or  the  mere  throw  of  contingencies  among  a 
brute  herd,  but  from  paternal  care  and  a  Divine  Providence^ 
And  as  little  as  I  am  able  or  would  venture  to  designate  the 
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mode,  in  which  this  Divine  aid  was  trouchlmfed,  still  less 
would  I  venture  to  doubt  or  deny  its  reality.  If  we  had  more 
numerous  written  monuments  of  ancient  nations,  or  if  we 
found  them  among  uncultivated  tribes  of  the  present  day,  this 
origin  would  undoubtedly  be  confirmed  by  greater  variety  of  ev- 
idence. As  here  narratives  are  given  in  simple  childlike  tones, 
.  so  it  would  be  found  among  other  nations  modified  by  their  pe- 
culiar modes  of  thought.  *  Thus  here  every  thing  proceeds  fir<Mn 
the  first  originab  impulse,  and  the  Hebrew  race  claim  no  merit, 
but  for  transmitting,  by  their  language,  climate,  and  mode  of 
life,  these  original  impressions  unmixed  and  unsophisticated  to 
later  times.  These  appear  to  me  the  subjective  grounds, 
which  have  produced  and  moulded  the  (M^iginal  memorials  of 
this  people,  and  the  eye  of  providence  cannot  here  be  mista- 
ken or  denied. 


II. 

CALLING  AND  OFFICE  OF  THK  I>ROPHETS. 

Of  the  calling  of  Moses. 

1.  Thb  appearance  of  God  t6  men.  Fire  was  the  constant  symbol  of 
the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  presence.  What  was  meant  by  the  an. 
gel  of  God,  the  angel  of  his  presence.  Of  God*s  appearing  to  Moses,  to 
the  filders  of  Israel,  to  Elijah,  to  Isaiah,  Ezekiel  and  Daniel.  Com- 
parisonof  these  with  his  appearing  in  the  most  ancient  times.  Grada. 
tions  of  poetry  in  the  development  of  images.  What  influence  was  ex- 
erted on  Hebrew  poetry  by  the  circumstance  that  it  wds  permitted  to 
exhibit  no  picturable  form  of  the  Divine  Being.        / 

S.  The  word  of  God  to  Moses ;  to  the  later  Prophets.  Words  and  deeds 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  included  in  the  duties  of 
the  Prophets.    Power  of  the  prophetick  word.    Whether  the  Prophets 
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spoke  from  the  impulse  of  their  own  arbitrary  will.  Form  given  to 
the  Hebrew  poetry  by  this  earnest  and  determinative  influence  of  in- 
i^iration.    Diversity  of  form  at  diflferent  periods. 

3.  Signs  and  wonders  exhibited  by  Moses.  For  what  purpose, 'and 
with  what  eflfect.  Those  exhibited  by  later  Prophets,  in  things  exter- 
nal,  and  in  themselves.    Examples  from  Isaiah. 

What  the  name  Prophet  originaHy  signified.  How  transferred  to  ora- 
cular language  expressed  in  poetry  and  musick.  Whether  the  Pro. 
phets  in  uttering  their  prophecies  were  in  the  exercise  of  reason. 
Passages  from  Isaiah. 

Appendix.    Why  Prophets  were  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews. 

Most  of  the  Hebrew  poets  Were  sacred  personages,  wise  men* 
of  the  nation^  Prophets.  Let  us  point  out  and  unfold  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  this  vocation  and  character.  As  Moses 
in  his  banishment  was  feeding  his  herds  in  the  deserts  of  Ar- 
abia, he  came  to.Horeb,  the  mount  of  God.*  And  the  an- 
gel t>f  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in  a  fiery  flame  from  out  of  a 
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bush.  And  God  called  him  from  out  the  flame  and  revealed 
himself  to  him,  as  the  God  of  his  fathers.  He  gave  him  words 
of  commission  for  the  deliverance  of  his  people,  and  when 
Moses  suggested  doubts  he  gave  him  signs.  Thus  visions 
teords  and  5^5,  as  with  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  Prophets ; 
so  afterwards,  either  separately  or  together,  were  the  creden- 
tials of  his  followers,  and  consequently  also  the  soul  of  iheit 
poetry.  It  is  important  therefore  to  speak  of  these  more  at 
large. 

1.  The  appearance  J  which  drew  the  attention  of  Moses,  was 
a  flame  of  Are  in  a  bush.  Let  the  import  of  this  symbol  in 
the  nearer  consideration  of  it  be  what  it  niight,  it  was  here  a 
symbol  of  the  present  laitaifefltation  of  the  Divinity^  which, 
under  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  could  not  be  man- 
ifested in  a  more  simple  form.  What  prominent  and  visible 
object  was  there  in  the  Arabian  desert,  but  here  and  there 
perhaps  a  tree,  a  dry  and  arid  shrub  ?  Moreover,  from  the  most 
ancient  times,  lire  was  in  the  East,  and  among  almost  all  na- 
tions, a  symbol  of  the  Divinity,  as  from  its  brightness  and  other 
properties,  it  is  well  fitted  to  be.  It  was,  also,  generally  in  the 
poetry  and  the  institutions  of  Moses,  though  without  image 
worship  and  idolatry,  a  standing  symbol  of  Jehovah.  Thus  Grod 
is  often  called  by  him  a  consuming  fire,  whose  wrath  bums 
even  to  the  lowest  deep.  Under  the  same  form,  also,  he  appear- 
ed on  Mount  Sinai ;  he  went  before  the  host  of  Israel  in  a 
cloud  of  fire,  sacred  fire  fell  fi-om  heaven  and  consumed  the 
oflering,  and  a  cloud  like  fire  rested  over  the  sanctuary.  In 
the  Prophets  and  Psalms,  these  images  also  are  customary. 

The  God,  who  here  reveals  hi^iself,  assumes  the  name 

Jehovah,  and  is  also  called  the  angel  of  Jehovah.*      Thus 

Jehovah  moved  in  the  cloud  before  the  camp  of  Israel,  and 

yet  it  was  also  the  angel  of  God,  who  went  before  Israel,  and 

in  other  passages^  the  presence  of  God  himself.     Only  an 

« 
*  Ex.  iii.  2.  4.  6.— zIt.  1%  24.— zxziii.  34. 
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ignorance  of  the  spirit  of  Moses  in  these  peculiarities  of 
language,  could  have  created  a  doubt  here,  or  have  formed 
different  kinds  of  "  angels  of  his  presence."     The  Jehovah 

.  of  Moses  cannot  himself  be  seen,  when  he  appears /in  the 
sjrmbol  of  any  natural  object ;  and  this  is,  therefore,  his  angel, 
that  is,  his  visible  meifeenger,  or  according  to  the  beautiful 
expression  of  Moses,  the  name  of  God  is  in  it.  As  in  the 
books  of  Moses  it  is  so  often  and  expressly  said,  that  no  man 
can  see  or  represent  to  himself  the  face  of  God ;  so  on  the  other 
hand,  the  names  of  God  are  carefully  distinguished  from  this. 

•  Then,  too,  even  in  the  natural  import  of  the  term,  the  face  of 
God  signifies  "the  special  providence  and  oversight,"  which 
accompanied  Israel,  and  so  far  as  an  outward  sign  of  this 
presence  was  apparent,  this  sign  was  denominated  the  mes- 
senger, the  angel  of  his  presence. 

To  Moses,  therefore,  this  divine  manifestation  was  only  a 
symbol.  From  his  later  history,  we  know  how  God  refused 
to  admit  him  to  a  vision  of  himself,  though  he  sjlake  with  him 
as  friend  with  friend.  He  only  passed  before  him,  probably 
in  the  violence  of  a  tempest,  and  flashes  of  lightning,  and 
called  forth  a  voice  of  praise*  in  view  of  his  deeds,  and  the 
Divine  attributes  of  his  spiritual  being.  Among  all  the  con- 
ceptions of  human  genius,  there  are,  I  suspect,  few  situations 
80  sublime,  as  that  so  simply  exhibited  in  this  Divine  narrative. 

When  Moses  came  within  the  sacred  tent, 

The  lofty  cloud  descended  low, 

And  stood  before  the  door  and  spake  with  him. 

And  all  the  people  saw  the  cloudy  column 

8tand  before  the  do6r,  and  all  rose  up, 

And  bowed  themselves  each  one  before  his  tent.  . 

Jehovah  spake  with  Moses  mouth  to  mouth, 

As  one  holds  converse  with  his  friend. 

And  Moses  said  to  God,  "behold,  thou  saidst  to  me, 

Lead  forth  this  people,*'  but  hast  not  showed  me 

*  Ex.  xzziii.  9 — 23.  i^xziv.l — 8* 
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Whom  thou  wottldflt  send  to  be  my  present  help* 
Thou  saidst  to  me  "I  know  thee  by  thy  name, 
And  thou' hast  found  favour  in  my  sight," 

Jehovah  said,  "  my  presence  shall  go  with  thee. 
And  I  myself  will  give  thee  rest." 

He  said,  "  if  they  presence  go  not  with  us, 
Then  lead  us  up  no  farther  hence. 
For  whereby  now  shall  it  be  known 
That  I,  and  this  thy  people  are  received  by  thee  ? 
If  not  by  this,  that  thou  dost  go  with  us, 
And  I  and  this  thy  people  are  distinguished 
From  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  ?" 
.  Jehovah  answered,  "  even  this  I  do  for  thee, 
Foi*  thou  hast  found  acceptance  in  my  sight, 
.And  hf  thy  name  I  know  thee." 

"  Then"  1  beseech  thee  "  show  me  thy  glory." 

My  goodness  will  I  make  to  pass  before  thee. 
And  will  proclaim  Jehovah's  majesty. 
For  I  am  rich  in  grace,  where  I  give  grace, 
And  filled  with  love  towards  those  I  love. 
But  yet  thou  canst  not  see  my  face, 
For  none  can  see  ray  face  and  live. 

He*feaid  again,  here  is  a  place  by  me. 
Where  thou  shalt  stand  upon  a  rock. 
There  shall  my  glory  pass  before  thee. 
And  thou  shalt  stand  within  the  cleft. 
My  hand  enclosing  thee  as  I  passby* 
Then  I  will  take  away  my  hand. 
And  my  back  parts  shalt  thou  behold, 
But  my  face  shall  not  be  seen. — 

And  Moses  rose  up  early  in  the  morning. 
And  went  to  Sinai  as  the  Lord  commanded  him. 
And  took  the  two  stone  tables  in  hri.s  hand. 

Then  came  down  Jehovah  in  the  clouds. 
And  stood  before  him  there. 
And  proclaimed  Jehovah's  name. 
He  passed  by,  Jehovah  passed  before  him. 
And  proclaimed  **  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God, 
Merciful  and  gracious,  long  suffering, 
Abundant  in  goodness  and  in  truth, 
That  keepeth  mercy  for  thousands, 
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•  Forgiveth  iniqQity,  tratja^ession,  and  sin. 
But  in  whose  sight  the  purest  are  unclean. 
He  visiteth  the  wickedness  of  the  fathers 
Upon  their  children,  and  their  children's  children, 
Unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation." 
And  Moses  hastened,  and  bowed  himself, 
And  fell  upon  his  face,  and  worshipped. 

In  like  manner  he  manifested  himself  to  the  elders  of  Israel 
under  outward  forms,  while  in  his  essential  being  he  could  not 
be  the  object  of  highly 

They  saw  the  God  of  Israel,  , 

At  his  feet  it  was  like  glowing  sapphire, 
To  look  upon  like  pure  transparent  sky. 

Although,  however,  an  appearance  of  the  invisible  God  had 
n<J  place  in  the  primitive  Jewish  theology,  and,  when  he  ap- 
peared under  a  symbolical  form,  that  which  was  so  manifested 
is  called  the  ^ngel  of  Jehovah,  yet  the  Divine  Being  farther 
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adapted  himself  to  the  apprehension  of  the  later  Prophets. 
They  saw  and  described  the  manifestation  which  God  gave 
of  himself.  But  in  this,  too,  we  discover  traits  derived  from 
Moses,  who  still  remained  the  basis  of  the  whole  economy,  va- 
ried only  in  accordance  wit-h  the  times,  and  the  apprehensions 
of  the  different  Prophets.  In  the  beautiful  manifestation  made 
to  Elijah,  the  second  Moses,  upon  the  same  Horeb,  the  mount 
of  God,  perhaps  even  in  the  same  cleft  of  the  rock,  we  cannot 
fail  to  recognize  a  resemblance  to  the  description  just  now 
given.  Forty  days  and  nights  he  travelled  to  Horeb  the  mount 
of  God,  and  came  to  a  cave  and  lodged  there.  And  behold 
the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him,  and  said,  "What  doest 
thou  h^re  Elijah  ?"  And  when  he  had  answered,  the  voice 
said,  "  Go  forth  and  place  thyself  upon  the  mountain  before 
the  face  of  Jehovah."* 

And  lo  \  Jehovah  passed  before  him ! 
A  great  and  violent  tempest, 

*  1  KingE  xix,  8—13. 
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That  rent  the  mountains,  sad  brake  the  rocka. 

Went  forth  before  Jehovah, 

But  Jehovah  wrb  not  in  the  tempeet, 

And  after  the  tempest  came  an  earthquake* 
But  Jehovah  waa  not  in  the  earthquake. 

And  after  the  earthquake  a  fire. 
But  Jehovah  was  not  in  the  fire. 

And  after  the  fire  came  a  still,  small  voice, 
And  when  Elijah  heard  the  voice, 
He  wrapped  bis  face  in  his  mantle. 
And  went  and  stood  in  the  door  of  the  cave. 
And  lo  !  there  came  a  voice  unto  him, 
And  said,  "  What  doest  thou  here  Elijah  ?" 

The  vifeion  would  seem  designed  to  teach  the  Prophet, 
who,  in  his  fiery  zeal  for  reformation,  would  change  every 
thing  by  stormy  violence,  the  gentle  movements  of  God's  provi- 
dence, and  to  exhibit  the  mildness  and  longsuffering,  of  which, 
in  the  passage  above  given,  the  voice  spoke  to  Moses.  Hence 
the  beautiful  change  in  the  phenomena  of  the  vision. — To  the 
distinguished  Prophet  Isaiah,  God  appeared  as  a  king  enthron- 
ed and  in  his  kingly  temple  :  the  prime  ministers  of  his  court 
stand  around  :  the  Cherubim,  over  which,  according  to  the 
ancient  simple  representation,  he  was  wont  to  dwell,  are  con- 
verted into  Seraphim,  which  derive  their  characteristicks  part- 
ly from  the  servants  of  the  throne  and  partly  from  the  priests 
of  the  temple.  The  whole  picture  exhibits  the  regal  magnifi- 
cence and  dignity,  which  mark  the  style  of  Isaiah.' 
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The  year  in  which  the  king  Uzziah  died, 
I  saw  Jehovah  sitting  on  a  high  uplifted  throne. 
His  train  of  glory  filled  the  temple, 
And  round  the  throne  his  servants  stood. 
Six  wings  had  each  of  the8e,t 

*Isa,  vi,  1 — 4. 

t  The  wings  of  the  Seraphim  are  derived  from  the  Cherubim,  and 'only 
their  number  increased,  though  the  form  of  the  animal,  as  well  aa  tho 
name,  is  otherwise  changed.    Seraphim,  accof  ding  to  the  iropoTt  Qf  t||9 
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With  twain  they  covered  their  face, 
With  twain  they  covered  their  feet, 
With  twain  did  they  fly. 
\nd  one  cried  to  another  and  said, 
"Holy,  holy,  holy, 
Jehovah,  God  of  hosts, 
The  earth  is  full  of  thy  majesty." 
i^he  foundations  of  the  pillars  moved 
At  the  voice  of  him  that  cried, 
And  the  temple  was  filled  with  smoke. 

The  smoke  here  mentioned  was  the  smoke  of  the  burnt  of- 
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fering,  to  which  are  related  also  the  glowing  coals,  and  the 
foregoing  ascription,  for  the  magnificence  of  the  king  and  of 
the  temple  are  here  associated  together.  To  Ezechiel  God 
appeared  upon  a  moving  throne  in  the  clouds.  The  sapphire 
basement  under  his  feet  is  taken  from  the  vision  of  the  elders 
as  described  by  Moses ;  the  fiery  form  in  which  he  manifested 
himself  is  also  fi'om  Moses;  except  that  this  ancient  seer  did 
not  behold  God  in  humam  form.  The  still  later  Daniel  ig 
the  first  of  the  Prophets,  who  ventured  to  represent  God  fully 
in  the  form  of  man.  But  even  with  him  the  appearance  is  in 
a  night  vision,  and  not  a  distinct  beholding.  It  is  a  figurative 
representation  among  other  symbolical  visions.* 

This  I  saw,  until  the  thrones  were  raised, 
And  the  ancient  of  days  enthroned. 
His  garment  was  white  as  snow, 
The  hair  of  his  head  like  pure  wool, 
His  throne  was  like  the  fiery  flame^ 

Arabick  term,  means  lofty  forms,  nobles,  prinees,  and  they  exhibit 
only  the  human  form  veiled  with  wings  in  token  of  reverence  for  their 
king.  Four  of  their  wings  are  thus  employed,  while  the  remaining  two 
for  flight  designate  their  oflice  as  swift  messengers.  The  composition 
#f  the  picture  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Isaiah^  the  el^menta 
all  from  piloses  and  the  Psalms. 
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Itt  wheels  Ilk*  Itttming  ^«. 

A  fiery  stream  issued  fs^rth, 

And  went  before  his  face, 

A  thousand  thousand  ministered  to  him,    ■ 

Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood  beibre  him. 

The  judgment  was  set. 

And  the  Books  were  opened. 

This  picture,  too,  derives  its  several  features  from  mount  Si* 
nai,  as  they  were  exhibited  in  the  benedictions  of  Moses,  in 
numerous  Psalms,  and  even  in  the  vision  of  Isaiah,  and  in 
regard  to  the  human  form,  as  they  were  hazarded  though  in- 
distinctly by  Ezechiel  in  the  form  of  the  enthroned  Jehovah, 
Thus  the  appearance  of  the  Divine  Being  was,  with  the  pro- 
gress of  time  more  and  more  developed  in  sensuous  images, 
of  which  the  earliest  periods  of  antiquity  exhibit  no  traces. 
In  Job,  God  is  the  high,  the  incomprehensible  and  inconceiv- 
able being;  who  speaks  in  the  tempest  and  walks  upon  the 
revolving  circle  of  the  heavens.  In  the  books  of  Moses  he 
can  be  looked  upon  only  in  his  back  parts,  or  in  the  out- 
ward manifestations  of  his  being.  He  /  shows  himself  in  his 
attributes  alone,  and  in  striking  symbols.  In  the  time  of  the 
patriarchs  he  was  conceived  by  them  as  a  herdsman ;  to  the 
sleeping  Jacob  he  appeard  as  the  father  of  the  family,  while 
the  heavens,  in  which  he  dwelt,  were  the  chambers  of  his 
house,  from  which  his  servants  descended  upon  a  ladder,  as 
seen  in  the  vision  of  the  patriarch.  To  Abraham  he  was  a 
friend,  making  a  visit  of  friendship,  but  denominated  an  angel, 
when  he  appeared  in  a  visible  form.  The  farther  we  trace 
the  subject  the  more  do  symbols  disappear,  and  as  it  seemes 
to  me,  the  silent  reverence  of  the  infinite  and  ineffable  onb 
increase.  Even  among  the  Prophets  the  appearance  of  God 
in  vision  was  no  necessary  part  of  th6ir  calling  to  the  pro« 
phetic  office.  Samuel,  next  in  order  to  Moses,  ^  God  call- 
ed only  by  a  voice  from  his  seat  above  the  Cherubim,  where 
no  form  appeared,  and  most  of  the  others  received  the  word 
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of  God  ttnaecompanied  by  a  viaiMejaanifoBtation.  What  this 
gave  to  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
art  among  all  mythological  nations,  is  obvious  of  itself.  It 
was  the  poetry  of  sages,  not  oi  mythological  ghostseers  and 
visionary  idolaters.  Hyms  and  epick  poems,  filled  with  vision- 
ary forms  of  Gods  engaged  in  conflict,  were  not  their  work. 
The  odes  and  songs  of  praise,  which  sing  of  God,  praise  him 
in  his  deeds,  in  the  perfections  of  his  works ;  with  symbolical 
forms  of  manifestation  they  were  very  sparingly  adorned,  and 
traces  of  these  become  more  abundant  in  proportion  as  the  prim-* 
itive  sublimity  of  poetry  dkuausfaed. 

2.  But  still  more  important,  than  the  appearance,  was  the 
word  of  God  to  Moses,  the  revelation  of  his  name,  and  the 
commission  given  for  the  deliverance  of  his  people.  Of  the 
name  of  Jehovah  we  shall  speak  in  connexion  with  the  giving  of 
the  law.  That  of  which  we  now  speak,  the  word  of  God,  was 
the  soul,  as  it  were,  both  of  the  office  and  of  the  productions  of 
the  sacred  poet.  As  given  to  Moses  it  was  an  obvious  com- 
mission, and  we  find  it  the  same  also  wkh  the  earlier  Prophets. 
A  command  was  given  them  containing  not  general  precepts 
merely,  but  requiring  immediate  action.  So  spake  Samuel; 
so  also  the  Seers  of  the  time  of  David;  so  Elijah  and  Eli-^ 
sha.  They  required  the  fulfilment  of  a  definite  command,  and 
hence  I  might  call  them  Prophets  of  action,  of  deeds,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  later  Prophets,  whose  prophecies  con- 
sisted more  of  general  instruction^  and  consolation,  of  reproof 
and  encouragement.  This  difference  too  was  founded  in  the 
difference  of  the  times.  The  most  ancient  and  most  eminent 
Prophet,  Moses,  could  speak  and  do.  His  whole  life  was  the 
living  word  of  God,  was  action.  Of  Samuel,'as  the  Judge  of 
the  nation,  the  same  may  be  said.  In  later  times  the  power 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  kings,  and  to  the  Prophets  nothing  was 
left  but  the  word  ;  a  word  however,  which  they  represent  as  ef- 
ficient deed,  as  a  most  living  and  energising  agency.  Hence 
we  find  SQ  many  images  to  represent  the  power  of  the  prophet- 
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ick  word,  which  by  a  distant  analogy  also  we're  applied  to  the 
spiritual  efficacy  of  the  word  of  God  in  general.  It  is  called  a 
fire,  a  hammer  that  breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces  and  again  a 
quickening  and  refreshing  dew  and  rain,  as  in  the  delightful 
image  of  Isaiah.  * 

My  thoughts  are  not  as  your  thoughts, 

Nor  my  ways  as  your  ways. 

As  heaven  is  high  above  the  earth, 

My  ways  are  higher  Ihan  your  ways, 

And  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts. 

For  as  the  rain  and  snow  come  down  from  heaven, 

And  return  not  thither,  but  water  the  earth, 

And  make  it  bring  forth  leaf  and  herb. 

That  it  may  give  seed  and  bread  to  the  sower, 

So  is  my  word,  that  goeth  out  of  my  mouth. 

It  shall  not  return  to  me  void,  ^ 

But  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please. 

And  prosper  in  that  whereto  I  sent  it. 

So  shall  ye  also  go  out  from  me  with  joy. 

The  term  "  word  of  God,"  itself  often  means  among  the  He- 
brews, guidance,  instruction,  counsel,  and  action. 

As  to  Moses,  at  this  early  period,  unhappily  a  twofold  word 
was  given,  to  deliver  his  own  people,  and  previously  by  nu- 
merous plagues  to  humble  the  proud  and  hard-hearted  Egyp- 
tian, so  it  was  also  with  the  oracles  of  the  Prophets.  The  im- 
port of  them  is  twofold,  made  up  of  affliction  and  consolation, 
and  of  deliverance  from  evil  and  of  punishment,  and  in  both 
the  acts  of  Moses  often  literally  lie  at  the  foundation.  They 
inflict  upon  the  rebellious  and  hostile  nations  all  the  plagues 
of  Egypt,  while  they  deliver,  comfort,  and  avenge  their  own 
people  with  all  the  pictures  of  Divine  guidance  in  the  wilder- 
ness, of  a  delightful  Canaan,  and  of  a  golden  age.  >  This  I 
am  aware  has  with  many  given  to  the  poets  of  Israel  the  namea 
0f  misanthropes,  imprecating  curses  upon  the  world,  nor  wiU 

♦Isft.  Iv.  8— rl8, 
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I  deny,  that  from  the  national  pride  of  the  Hebrews,  the  harsh 
expressions  of  many  of  their  Prophets  are  liable  to  be  misun^ 
derstood  and  abused.  It  is  not,  however,  true,  that  every  Pro- 
phet and  poet,  according  to  his  peculiar  feeling  and  tempera- 
ment, from  motives  of  private  revenge  anid  malicious  humour, 
could  scatter  his  blessings  and  curses.  As  Moses  undertook 
his  office  unwillingly,  so  the  same  was  true  of  most  of  the 
later  sages,  who  must  be  almost  constrained  by  necessity  to 
the  discharge  of  their  duty,  as  Jeremiah,  Ezechiel  and  others. 
As  no  one  is  willingly  a  herald  of  sorrow,  where  he  would 
choose  to  communicate  joy,  so  we  see  that  the  message^  which 
most  of  the^Prophets  have  to  utter,  which  they  treat  as  already 
in  its  accomplishment,  as  matter  of  fact,  gives  to  themselves 
the  greatest  pain.  No  one  in  this  respect  is  more  an  object 
of  sympathy  and  compassion  than  Jeremiah.  A  soul  of  the 
tenderest  sensibilities  was  destined  to  live  in  the  worst  of  times, 
and  to  anticipate  for  his  people  still  greater  sorrows.* 

yiy  bowels,  my  bowels !  I'm  filled  with  pain, 

My  very  heart  is  full  of  anguish, 

And  yet  I  cannot  hold  my  peace. 

My  soul  hath  heard  the  sound  of  trumpets. 

The  shout  and  alarm  of  war. 

Destruction,  desolation,  is  cried, 

For  all  the  land  is  desolate, 

My  tents  are  suddenly  spoiled, 

How  long  shall  I  yet  see  the  standard,  i 

And  hear  the  sound  of  trumpets  ? 
My  foolish  nation  understand  me  not, 
Unwise  children  and  void  of  sense, 
Wise  to  dq  evil,  but  never  to  do  good. 

I  look  abroad  upon  the  earth,' 
And  lo  I  it  is  desolate  and  waste, 
Upon  the  heavens,  and  they  have  no  light* 
{see  the  mountains,  and  they  tremble, 
A(i4  all  the  hills  are  in  eommoiion. 

♦  Jer,  iv,  l^^fHn 
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I  behold  and  \o !  there  is  no  man, 
And  all  the  birds  of  heaven  are  fled.    - 
I  look  and  lo  !  Carmel  is  a  desert, 
And  all  its  cities  are  laid  waste 
Before  the  presence  of  Jehovah, 
Before  the  blast  of  his  fierce  anger. 

A  Prophet,  who  prefaces  his  sorrowful  message  with  such  an 
introduction,  certainly  does  not  herald  it  with  a  malicious  joy , 
and  of  such  cbrdial  and  sympathetick  feelings  all  the  Prophets 
are  full.  Their  souls  expand  again  with  the  jfreshness  of  the 
rose,  when  the  storm  has  passed,  and  their,  agonized  senfiibili* 
ty,  relieved  from  a  weight  of  expression,  exhibits  then  a  seven- 
fold kindness  and  benevolence. 

That  this  *'  energizing  word,"  this  outspeaking  of  God  by 
the  mouth  of  a  Prophet,  gave  to  the  pdetry  of  the  Hebrews  a 
peculiar  form,  is  manifest  of  itself.  To  them  their  oracles  had 
the  utmost  certainty,  and  the  most  vivid  impress  of  truth. 
They  saw  the  things,  which  they  proclaimed,  already  unfold- 
ing, and  thi^s,  they  were  regarded  as  seers,  nay,  even  crea- 
tors of  good  and  evil.  They  Smote  the  l^d  with  the  rod  of 
their  mouth,  and  their  powerful  word  again  gave  it  deliver- 
ance. God  placed  his  message  upon  their  lips,  and  breathed 
on  them  with  the  fire  of  Divine  inspiration.  Inwardly  prompt- 
ed by  an  irresistible  impulse,  they  spoke  also  oflen  against 
their  natural  inclinations,  and  with  consequences  painful  to 
themselves,  overmastered  and  urged-  forward  by  a  higher  pow- 
er. Oracles  of  this  kind  have  little  or  nothing  to  correspond 
to  them  ih  the  poetry  of  other  nations.  Here  nothing  was  in- 
.vented  for  pastime.  The  poet  did  not  picture  forth  the  destruc^ 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  or  of  Babylon,  as  a  tragick  representation. 
Had  the  poetical  productions  of  the  early  sages  and  poets  of 
Greece  been  preserved  in  greater  purity,  had  we  more  unque^ 
tioned  remains  of  their  ancient  theologians  ^  and  Prophets,  we 
might  find  traces  of  that  resemblance,  which  still  undeniably 
remains  in  the  language  of  Caichas,  Cassandra  in  iEschylua, 
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andof  tHose,  who  ptophesied  either  in  visions  oi*  at  the  moment 
of  death.     The  later  Prophets,  who  received  their  oracles  only 
in  figurative  images,  in  enigmatical  representations,  and  these 
usually  in  dreams,  speak  on  that  account  with  less  power. 
Go^  himself  distinguishes  the  clear  and  unambiguous  voice,^ 
with  which  he  spake  to  Moses,  from  the  revelations  by  vi- 
sions, figurative  descriptions,  enigmatical  images,  and  dreams, 
and  the  distinction  is  sufficiently  established  and  cleai?  in  the 
series  of  Prophets  which  are  still  ext2|,nt.    What  the  oracles  of 
the  Hebrew  poets  moreover,  as  compared  with  the  poetry  of 
other  nations,  lose  in  variety,  in  outward  form  and  colouring; 
and  in  the  play  of  fancy,  they  gain  in  the  inward  conscious-  \ 
ness  of  truth,  in  godlike  dignity,  in  sacred  earnestness,  and  in  I 
these  respects  will  always  remain  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
3.  To  the  hesitating  and  fearful  Moses  were  given  signs,  or 
miraculous  manifestations,  which  were  adapted  to  the  super- 
stitious and  conceited  Egyptians,  and  designed  to  put  to  shame 
their  wonder-working  magicians.     These   wonders  had   no  ' 
more  determinate  aim  thah  this,  and  do  not  belong  insepara- 
bly to  the  prophetick  office.     The  greatest  of  such  miracle- 
workers  were  subject  to  be  tried  by  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
could  be  condemned  to  death,  if  they  taught  any  thing  con- 
trary to  Jehovah.     The  earlier  successors  of  Moses,  Elijah 
and  Elisha,  performed  miracles  in  the  period  of  Israel's  weak- 
ness and  idolatry,  and  these  powers  of  the  ancient  world  seem- 
ed to  furnish  clear  proof,  as  it  were,  of  the  victory  and  triumph 
of  God  over  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  as  in  the  time  of  Moses 
over  the  wise  men  of  Egypt.     Among  the  later  Prophets,  and 
those  more  properly  poetical  in  their  character,  the  signs 
which  they  gave  were  of  another  kind.     Instead  of  miracles, 
which  supersede  the  laws  of  nature,  the  Prophet  often  employs 
singular  and  remarkable  events  to  serve  as  suitable  signs,  tl^at 
is,  testimonies,  accompanying  his  word,  with  which  he  com- 
mands attention  or  gives  assurance  of  the  truth  of  his  declara-  ^ 
tions.     Of  this  sort,  is  the  birth  of  a  child,  of  which  Isaiah 
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speaks  as  a  pledge  of  the  deliverance  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
which  is  detennined  with  reference  to  the  age  of  the  child. 
Here  it  was  only  the  connexion  between  the  two  events  that 
was  remarkable,  because  it  was  beyond  the  powers  of  merely 
htiman  foresight.     Whatever  may  be  understood  by  the  slfed- 
ow  on  the  sundial  of  Ahaz,  its  regress  in  the  language  of  the 
Prophet,  was  a  present  sign  of  returning  years  in  the  life  of 
Hezekiah,  and  thetefore  in  that  connexion  a  pledge  of  a  fa- 
tare  event,  "  a  sign."     This  word  has  no  higher  sense  and  no 
other  dignity  among  Hebrew  writers,     portents  and  omens 
were  ascribed  to  foreign  idolaters  and  false  prophets,  and  a 
resort  to  them  was  forbidden.    God  reserved  to  himself  his 
signs  as  pledges  and  assurances,  or  as  means  of  rousing  atten- 
tion to  the  word  of  Jehovah,  and  this  only  on  account, of  un- 

belief. 

In  many  cases  the  Prophet  himself  was  the  s%n,  eidier  by 
means  of  things,  which  he  was  required  to  set  forth  as  symbols, 
or  by  fortunes'which  he  experienced.    Of  the  first,  examiJeB 
occur  in  Isdah,  Jeremiah  and  Hosea;  of  the  second,  Ezechiel, 
who  lost  his  wife,  the  delight  of  his  eyes,  and  especially  Isaiah 
are  witnesses.    As  in  the  latter,  through.the  last  half  of  hw^ 
book,  the  Israelitish  nation  is  personified,  as  the  servant  and 
child  of  God  in  joy  and  in  sorrow  ;  so  the  Prophet  himself  as  n. 
servant  of  God,  as  a  symbolical  person  chosen  for  this  purpose, 
seems  to  suffer  the  whole  burden  and  destiny  of  his  people. 
In  him,  as  an  mdividual  representation,  God  shows  what  m 
the  whole  nation,  by  all  the  evils  which  they  were  doomed  to 
suffer  in  the  captivity,  he  exhibited  to  all  other  natwus.     A3 
the  Prophet  often  feels  himself  in  this  to  be  placed  as  "  a  sign, 
we  have  hence  occasions  for  those  developments  of  the  fiitute, 
which  are  so  affecting  and  so  nearly  connected  with  his  per- 
sonal feelings,  and  which  have  led  me  to  consider  these  chap- 
ters of  Isaiah,  as  the  evangelical  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
.  The  connexion  between  some  of  them,  has  indeed,  been  found 
•o  difficult  to  discover,  that  in  some  cases  it  is  hardly  known 
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of  whoiA  the  Apostle  is  speaking.  By  the  aid  of  the  connect- 
ing'link,  which  has  now  been  giveh^  the  personi^cation  of 
Israel  in  the  person  of  the  sympathizing  Prophet,  we  sh^l  find 
when  treating  of  Isaiah  a  beautiful  connexion  in  the  train  of 
thciight,  and  a  clear  insight  into  the  future.  In  short,  vision, 
immediate  inspiration,  and  symbolical  action,  characterize 
these  sacred  pk>et8,  and  will  carry  us  hereafter  to  a  better  con- 
ception of  the  spirit  of  their  poetry. 


But  what  is  the  import  of  the  wt>rd  Prophet  ?  Is  it  equivalent 
to  vates,  poet  ?  or  was  the  Prophet  in  his  original  character,  a 
bard,  a  wandering  improvistore  ?  or  finally,  were  the  Prophets 
men  out  of  their  wits,  naked  dervishes  ?  Let  us  inquire  into 
the  conception  attached  to  the  word  not  by  tracing  etymolo- 
gies, which  are  always  unsafe  guides,  but  by  observingthe 
obvious  use  of  the  term  at  different  periods  of  time. 

The  word  Prophet,  first  occurs  in  the  passage*  where  God 
said  to  Abimelech,  "  restore  the  man  his  wife,  for  h'e  is  a  Pro- 
phet.'' The  word  thus  appears  to  have  been  known  to  Abim- 
elech, and  since  the  people  over  whom  he  ruled,  were  of  Egyp- 
tian origin,  the  ground  of  dpubt  is  removed.  Among  the 
Elgyptians  the  term  was  applied  to  the  superior  priests  ;  those 
who  held  intercourse  with  the  Divinity,  and  were  admitted  to 
a  knowledge  of  Divine  mysteries,  the  interpreters  of  nature,  in 
a  word,  those  who  were  the  mouth  of  the  Gods.  This  is  plain- 
ly the  sense,  in  which  the  word  Prophet  occurs  in  the  most 
ancient  writings  of  the  Hebrews.  Abraham  was  represented 
ix>  the  king  as  a  wise  and  holy  man,  entrusted  with  the  coun- 
sels of  the  Deity  ;  and  who  must  be  preserved  harmless,  even 
in  a  strange  land.  Again,  God  says  to  Moses,t  '*  thou  shalt 
be  a  God,  and  Aaron  shall  be  thy  Prophet ;"  showing  indis- 

*  Gen.  XX.  7.  t  Compare  Ex.  vii.  1.  with  iii.  16.^ 
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putably,  that  a  Prophet  imports  the  mouth  of  God,  the  speaker 
of  his  word,  the  revealer  of  his  mysteries.  In  this,  its  primi* 
tire  and  most  proper  sense,  it  often  occurs  in  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  and  indeed  the  whole  prophetick  charactet  and 
claim,  as  exemplified  in  Moses,  was  founded  on  this*.  *'  A 
Prophet  shall  God  raise  up  like  Moses,  who  shall  speak  to  you 
in  the  name  of  God.  Surely,  the  Lord  will  do  nothing,  but 
he  revealeth  his  secret  unto  his  servants  the  Prophets."t 

The  conception  now  given,  obviously  did  not  include  that 
of  a  musician  and  poet.  Neither  Abraham  nor  Aaron  were 
poets.  Samuel,  Gad,  Nathan,  Ahijah,  Elijah  and  Elisha  had 
nothing  to  do  with  poetry,  though  some  of  them  were  very 
distinguished  Prophets.  The  oracles,  which  they  gave,  were 
in  very  plain  and  intelligible  prose.  On  the  other  hand,  Da- 
vid and  Solomon  were  poets,  but  not  Prophets.  The  example 
of  one,  j:  who  called  for  a  minstrel,  in  order  as  it  is  said,  to 
awaken  in  himself  the  gift  of  prophecy,  has  been  greatly  mis- 
applied. He  called  him  in  order  to  calm  and  subdue  his  anger, 
under  the  influence  of  which  he  was  not  master  of  the  dictates 
of  reason,  much  less  capable  of  uttering  a  Divine  Oracle.  By 
the  term  seers,  also,  applied  to  the  Prophets  in  the  times  of 
Samuel  and  David,  they  were  clearly  distinguished  from  min- 
strels. They  saw  hidden  things,  looked  into  the  future,  and 
were  what  we  call  wise  men,  "  sages." 

But,  secondly,  because  these  wise  men,  whether  they  spake 
of  the  past,  the  present,  or  the  future,  were  the  mouth  of  the 
Divinity  ;  they  spoke  also  the  language  of  the  Divine  Being, 
that  is,  divinely  oracular  language,  in  a  lofly  figurative  style, 
and  so  that  came  to  be  in  name  prophetick  language,  which 
was  the  most  elevated  poetry.  Who,  in  speaking  in  the  name 
of  God,  would  speak  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  his  majesty  and 
dignity  ?     Who  that  is  inspired  speaks  coldly  and  without  ele- 

*  Num.  xU.  6.    Deut.  xviii.  15—20.  zzxiv.  10. 
t  Amos  iii.  7.  1  Kings  zzii.  2S.  23.    Jer.  v.  13.    t  3  Kings  iii.  15. 
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vationt  Did  not  the  Pythia  think  it  necessary  to  utter  her 
oracles  in  verse,  though  it  were  of  the  worst  style  of  verse  ? — 
The  origin  of  this  notion  shows  itself  from  what  was  s^id  ahove, 
but  only  as  an  incidental  and  derivative  sense.  In  all  lan- 
guages poets  are  called  vates  ;  but  only  because  they  were  ori- 
ginally considered  as  divinely  inspired  seers,  and  revealers  of 
the  future,  and  because  some  noble  and  good  men  ^imong  them, 
were  in  reality,  the  instruments  of  Divine  providence. 

Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  natural,  than  that  tjie  uttering 
of  Divine  Oracles  should,  in  process  of  time,  be  denominated 
prophesying,  as  we  now  daily  use  the  word  "  preaching," 
when  we  speak  of  a  discourse  uttered  with  the  preacher's  tone 
and  manner.  The  evil  spirit  came  upon  Saul,  and  he  pro-> 
phesied,  that  is,  he  uttered,  amidst  his  mad  ravings,  lofty  in- 
deed, but  irrational  expressions.  We  know  from  various  evi- 
dences of  it,  that  poetry  and  musick  had  great  power  over  him, 
and  this  power  manifested  itself,  in  his  present  weakness. 
The  schools  of  the  prophets,  those  ancients  of  Israel,  also  par- 
took of  the  inspiration,  and  prophesied,  i.  e.  spoke  in  lofty 
style,  as  Prophets  were  accustomed  to  speak.  Miriam,  Debo* 
rah,  and  others  were  Prophetesses,  because  they  had  a  poetic- 
al inspiration,  and  inspired,  especially  sacred  poetry,  was  al- 
ways deemed  of  supernatural  and  Divine  origin. 

And  because,  in  the  third  place,  at  that  period  of  the  world 
musick  and  poetry  wer^  associated,  and  even  the  poet  and  musi« 
eian  often  united  in  the  same  person,  it  was  quite  natural  also, 
that  the  notion  of  oracular  discourse  should  be  extended  even 
to  this  art.  Asaph  and  Heman  prophesied  upon  stringed  in- 
struments, that  is,  they  uttered  in  their  songs  sacred  and  lofty 
sentiments,  they  resolved,  as  they  themselves  say,  the  dark  pro*  | 
blems  of  wisdom  by  the  sound  of  the  harp.  Poetry  never 
produces  so  powerful  an  effect,  as  when  it  is  supported  by  mu-  ^, 
fiick,  and  the  sacred  feeling,  which  is  diffused  by  both  art9 
combined,  is  enthusiasm.  But  it  does  not  follow,  therefore, 
ihtX  every  Prophet  bad  his  instrument  by  his  side,  or  that  hii 


pame  and  office  distinguished  him  as  a  minstrel.  The  pro- 
phet Balaam,  with  his  sublime  and  oracular  declarations,. spoke 
without  an  instrument,  and  the  far  feebler  language  of  many  of 
the  later  Prqphets,  which  almost  sinks  to  the  level  of  prose, 
was  scarcely  fitted  for  musick.  They  carefully  distinguished 
lyrick  song  from  their  prophetick  style. 

Finally  the  Prophet,  and  the  man  of  disordered  intellect  are 
not  the  same.  We  must  greatly  mistake  the  lofly  and  political 
character  and  sentiments  of  Isaiah,  if  we  consider  him  abandon- 
ed by  reason.  That  mapy  of  their  symbolical  acts  must  appear 
very  strange,  they  themselves  confess,  and  this  was  the  very  aim 
of  their  actions.  Under  the  guise  of  folly  was  concealed  a  deep 
and  important  meaning,  and  if  the  expression,  insanire  cum 
sapientia,  could  ever  be  applied  with  propriety,  it  was  here. 
They  were,  at  all  events,  often  the  object  of  sarcasm  to  the 
vulgar,  and  of  supercilious  contempt  to  godless  kings.  While 
Jehovah  was  an  object  of  reproach,  oracles  uttered  in  his  name 
and  containing  severe  admonitions  would  be  counted  folly  and 
madness.  But  alas!  the  event  gave  sufficient  evidence  of 
their  truth. 

Jehovah  gave  to  me  the  tongue  of  the  learned,^ 

That  I  might  know  to  speak  in  season 

A  word  to  them  that  are  weary. 

He  waked  me  morning  by  morning, 

He  made  mine  ear  to  hearken, 

As  scholars  hearken  to  the  wise. 

Jehovah  spake  to  me  in  mine  ear, 
And  I  rebelled  not,  neither  resisted  him . 
I  gave  my  back  to  those  that  smote  me. 
And  my  cheeks  to  them  that  insulted  me, 
Nor  hid  my  face  from  shame  and  spitting, 
My  God  Jehovah  stood  by  me, 
And  therefore  was  I  not  confounded, 
But  hardened  my  face  like  flint, 
And  knew  I  should  not  be  ashamed, 

*  lift.  1. 8, 
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since  he  is  near  that  justifieth  me*  ^ 

Who  is  he  that  will  contend  with  me  t  ^  "" 

Let  us  stand  together  in  judgment ! 

Let  him,  who  is  against  me,  come  near ! 

Behold,  Jehovah  is  my  helper, 

Who  is  he  that  condemneth  me  ? 

lliey  all  shall  wax  old  as  a  garment, 

The  moth  shall  consume  them  !       , 

Who  is  among  you,  that  feareth  Jehovah, 

And  obeyeth  the  voice  of  his  servant, 

But  walketh  in  thick  darkness, 

And  seeth  no  light  ? 

Let  him  trust  in  Jehovah, 

And  cast  himself  upon  his  6od» 

Behold  all  ye  that  kindle  a  fire, 

That  compass  yourselves  with  sparks, 

Go  walk  in  the  light  of  your  fire, 

And  by  the  sparks  which  ye  have  kindled. 

One  movement  of  my  hand  upon  you* 

And  ye  shall  lie  down  in  sorrow. 

*  How  simple  and  unambitious,  yet  how  sublime  an  expression !  The. 
Prophet  but  lifts  his  hand  and  their  lights  are  quenched.  They  lie  down 
jsadly  dejected  upon  the  earth  and  in  darkness. 

6*  / 
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THE  PROPHETS. 

My  inmost  soal  your  sainted  spirits  greets ; 
Ye  true  and  faithful  messengers  of  God ! 
Take  now,  amidst  your  palmy  groves,  that  rest, 
Which  Horeb,  Zion,  Carmel  never  gave. 

How  manifold  the  gifts  ye  gave  of  old 
To  your  primeval  ages !  Laws  and  rites 
Divine,  and/faith,  and  solemn  services 
Your  mouths  imparted  free  as  living  streams. 

To  states  prosperity  and  steadfast  rule. 
And  customs  wise  and  good  by  you  were  given. 
For  great  in  soul,  exalted  far  above 
The  present  times,  and  freed  from  vulgar  fears, 

Ye  stood  superior  to  the  idle  cares. 
And  senseless  tutmoil  of  the  busy  throng. 
And  backward  far  and  forward  cast  your  view, 
And  saw  the  heavenly  light  of  ages  shine. 

The  light  of  ages,  streaming  through'all  time, 
Enkindled  in  your  souls  a  heavenly  fire. 
That,  glowing  long  obscure,  sent  forth  at  length 
A  glorious  light  for  nations  yet  unborn. 

For  ye  applied,  within  your  holy  caves. 
Your  ear  confidingly  to  catch  the  sound       < 
Of  that  small  voice,  to  which  at  dead  of  night 
And  early  dawn,  your  wakeful  hearts  were  tuned. 

Like  gentle  showers  from  heaven,  thus  gently  came 

Those  tones,  which  yet  with  all  the  tempest's  force. 

Awoke  the  slumbering  world,  as  if  the  past 
And  future  times  had  sent  their  murmurs  there. 
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Again  I  greet  yoil»  with  exulting  voice, 
Te  guileless  souls,  that  in  the  hands  of  God 
like  harps  responded,  and  expressed  his  will. 
Revealed  the  future  and  his  laws  enforced. 

(A  thou,  who  on  the  holy  mount  thyself  * 
Didst  lift  above  thy  people  and  thine  age, 
And  see,  amid  the  thickest  smoke,  that  light. 
That  wisdom  now  and  glory  gives  to  all. 

And  thou,  whose  kindling  spirit  summoned  fires 
From  heaven,  and  from  the  dead  the  widow's  son,  f 
Thou  too,  who  didst  behold  Jehovah  clothed 
With  heavenly  brightness  and  with  glory  crowned ;  t 

Ye  mourners,  who  with  deepest  sadest  tones 
And  tears  of  anguish  uttered  forth  your  griefs ;  Q 
And  ye,  who  at  the  Prophets'  setting  sun 
In  shadowy  twilight  saw  the  promised  times  ;$ 

Ye  Prophets  all,  who  now  in  purer  light. 
Escaped  from  inward  and  from  outward  thrall, 
Breathe  tranquilly  in  palmy  groves  that  peace, 
Which  Horeb,  Zion,  Carmel  never  ^ave; 

What  now  do  I  behold  ?    In  friendly  guise 
Commingled  with  you  are  the  wise  and  good 
Of  other  nations,  friends  of  God  on  earth. 
The  Druids,  Orpheus  and  Pythagoras, 

And  Plato,  and  whoe'er  by  wholesome  laws 
Has  proved  his  people's  father  and  their  guide. 
Has  listened  to  the  voice  of  God  in  truth. 
And  yeilded  up  to  God  a  guileless  heart. 

*  Moses,  t  Elijah,  i  Isaiah.  1)  Jeremiah  and  others.  §  Daniel  and 
others.  The  evening  or  setting  sun  of  the  Prophets  means  the  closing 
period  of  the  Prophets. 
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APPEI«)IX.     . 

-   Reaaons  why  Propbeta  were  peculiar  to  the  Israelitea. 

/  ... 

The  existence  of  Prophets  among  the  Hebrews,  as  their 
peculiar  privilege,  it  has  seemed  to  me,  may  alsc^be  shown  to 
be  connected  with  the  peculiarities  of  their  history.  As  it  was 
a  matter  of  ancestral  pride,  that  they  had  their  Origines,  which, 
distinguished  with  marks  of  peculiar  favour  by  the  creator, 
V^ent  back  even  to  the  beginning  of  the  world,  so  this  sacred 
treasure  of  the  family,  by  which  they  were  so  distinctly  char- 
acterised, was  manifest  in  the  mode  of  thinking  and  the  histo^ 
ry  of  their  most  honoured  patriarchs.  Seth,  Noah,  Shem  may 
be  referred  to  as  examples,  and  Abraham  was  remarkably  dis^ 
tinguished  by  this  characteristick.  He  left  his  country  in  or- 
der to  serve  the  God  of  their  fathers  in  a  region  where  a  MeK 
chisedeck  yet  lived. 

But  to  be  more  particular,  the  following  circumstances 
should  be  noticed  as  connected  with  the  history  of  this  subject. 
1.  The  head  of  the  family,  was,  in  the  early  periods  of  Hebrew 
history,  the  priest  of  his  household,  and  at  the  same  time  the  guar- 
dian of  the  religious  ceremonies  and  sanctuary  of  the  family. 
In  relation  too  to  such  men  as  Abraham,  the  denomination  of 
a  Prophet,  that  is,  of  one  entrusted  with  the  Divine  counsels, 
and,  what  is  of  still  higher  import  even  that  of  a  friend  of 
God,  was  by  no  means  hyperbolical.  Even  in  the  book  of 
Job  a  Prophet  occurs,  and  throughout  that  work  a  religious 
tone  prevails,  which  was  the  sacred  impress  of  the  primeval 
world.  All  wisdom  in  the  East  proceeded  from  God,  all  piety 
and  devotion  turned  the  mind  to  him. 

2.  Israel   went  down  to  Egypt,  and  here  we  know  all  re- 
ligion had  become  already  a  matter  of  political  management 
and  state-craft.     Their  Prophets  were  an  organised  society  of 
priests.     As  Moses  was  instructed  in  the  wisdom,  which  they 
taught,  and  now  learo^d,  that  the  true  sources  of  that,  which  led 
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to  communion  with  God,  were  .to  be  found  among  his  own  4ui- 
cefitors,  so  when  God  appeared  to  himself,  and  employe^  him 
AS  his  instcument,  no  better  word  was  in  uae,  by  which  to  de-  ^ 
signate  his  office  than  the  word  Prophet.  Prediction,  or  the 
foreteUing  of  future  events,  was  as  little  thought  of  with  hhan 
as  with  Abraham.  The  word  signified  A  nian,  through  whom 
God  spake,  and  by  whose  instrumentality  he  accomplished 
his  purposes.  Could  the  worthiest  object  be  designated  by  a 
more  appropriate  name?  Has  the  Divine  Being  a  noisier  i 
work  among  men  than  their  cultivation  ?  And  was  not  he 
who  undertook  to  advance  this  in  thoise  early  times,  amid  ob- 
stacles apparently  boundless,  and  with  no  human  support, 
whether  he  did  it  as  a  teacher,  or  as  an  actor  on  the  stage  of 
life,  was  he  not  truly  a  man  of  God,  a  genius  of  humanity  ? 
Let  one  but  look  at  those  nations,  which  have  remained  be- 
hind or  sunk  into  a  savage  state ;  observe  to  what  a  condition 
of  horrillle  depravity  human  nature  sinks,  when  it  is  not  forced 
upward  by  a  living  power  and  aroused  from  its  gloomy  lethar- 
gy, and  he  will  then  be  able  to  appreciate  the  services  of  those 
early  guardians  of  our  race,  who  diffused  the  enlightening  in- 
fluence of  their  spirits  over  succeeding  ages,  embraced  nations 
within  the  <M>mpass  of  their  affections,  and,  even  against  their 
will,  raised  them  from  degradation  with  a  giant  power.  Such  men 
the  Divine  Being  has  scattered  sparingly  in  the  world.  They 
form  not  mere  human  and  worldly  institutions,  but  they  sup- 
ply what  the  necessities  of  our  being  require,  and  heaven 
.permits  them,  like  the  stars  of  night,  to  shine  in  a  sphere  far 
exalted  above  their  fellow  men.  They  offer  up  their  lives  in 
order  to  carry  into  effect,  to  execute  that  word  and  deed^ 
with  which  as  a  divine  commission  they  have  been  intrusted*— 
«niraffi  magnae  prodigi.  Tha/t  Moses  represented  in  this 
aenae  the  genius  of  humanity  there  can  be  my  doubt. 

3.  They  also,  who  were  his  helpers  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  work  were,  filled  with  a  portioa  of  that  spirit,  which 
rested  00  him.    ''God  took  of  the  spirit  ^  Moses  and  itid  it 
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on  them''  according  to  the  simple  expression  of  the  original. 
Nor  was  this  great  man  envious  of  thp  favours  imparted  to 
ttiem,  but  wished  rather,  that  all  the  people  were  partakers  of 
the  same  spirit.  Thus  were  those  men  of  prudence  and  un- 
derstanding, who  were  to  judge  Israel,  filled  with  the  Spirit  of 
God.  So  also  the  work-masters  of  the  tabernacle,  because 
by  their  art  they  contributed  to  the  completion  of  his  work. 
He  expressed  moreover  the  hope,  that  since  the  purpose  of 
his  law  continued  unaccomplished,  a  Prophet  would  be  raised 
up  like  unto  himself,  who  should  carry  his  work  forward  to  its 
ultimate  perfection.  All  that  contributed  to  the  well  being, 
to  the  illumination,  the  freedom  and  security  of  the  people  of 
Jehovah,  was  excited  and  organized  for  its  end  by  the  Spirit  of 
Jehovah,  as  the  examples  of  the  Judges  clearly  prove.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  a  beautiful  and  striking  peculiarity  of  the 
nation. 

4.  But  as  the  noblest  and  best  things  of  this  world  are  lia- 
ble to  abuse,  so  also  was  the  name  of  Prophet.  Of  atores  le- 
gis,  advocati  patriae  it  was  their  duty  to  be,  and  they  became 
in  process  of  time  priests  of  Baal,  false  Prophets,  so  that  Mi- 
cah  and  Elijah  found  themselves  in  their  times  alone  as  witr 
nesses  of  the  God  of  truth,  and  Amos  desires  not  to  be  denom- 
inated a  Prophet.  It  was  with  his  office,  as  it  is  with  all  offi- 
ces so  soon  as  they  become  a  mere  mechanical  employment 

5.  Again  let  no  one  create  difficulties  for  himself /either  in 
regard  to  prophetick'  visions,  fht  with  respect  to  wonders  and 
signs,  as  connected  with  prophetick  history.  Both  were  inciden* 
tal  and  not  indispensably  necessary  to  the  calling  of  a  Pro- 
phet. The  foregoing  treatise  has  shown,  that  the  Divine  Be- 
ing is  represented  with  more  and  more  traces  of  outward  and 
sensuous  magnificence  the  more  debased  the  times  became, 
and  the  more  the  human-  spirit  needed  the  exciting  influence 
of  striking  representations.  As  the  word  of  God  became  less 
effectual  by  the  simplicity  of  its  inherent  power  and  energy, 
it  drew  to  itself  more  of  the  incidental  and  the  external.    And 
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finally  we  must  ifiteipret  propfaetick  signs  and  wonders  accord^ 
ing  to  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  East.  Whatever  is  cpLtraordn 
narj  and  strikingly  significant  is  denominated  a  sign,  even  a 
book,  a  writing,  a  poeni,  an  artificial  expression,  how  much  ( 
more  a  remarkable  event  or  exciting  phenomenon  of  th0  } 
times.  To  such  the  attention  of  these  sages  was  directed,  and  i 
when  they  addressed  the  people  they  placed  them  in  the  most  \ 
striking  light.  They  were  the  mouth  of  Providence,  and  saw 
and  interpreted  that  which  Providence  exhibited  to  their  view. 
.  6.  It  is,  moreover,  a  vain  attempt  to  aim  at  penetrating  and 
working  ourselves  into  the  subjective  condition  of  the  Prophets, 
when  the  spirit  of  the  times  has  been  so  entirely  changed. 
Among  the  Prophets  themselves,  the  modes  of  inspiration  were 
diverse,  according  to  the  particular  age,  in  which  they  lived, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual  mind.  How  then  shall 
we,  or  how  can  we,  by  all  our  distinctiona,  determine  how  the 
soul  of  Mdses,  of  Elijah,  of  Isaiah  was  affected  and  condi- 
tioned by  the  prophetick  spirit,  which  was  imparted  to  it  ? 
We,  who  know  indeed,  scarcely  more  how  it  was  with  the 
subjective  being  of  Pythagoras,  of  Calchas,  or  of,  Homer.  Jf 
we  knew  this,  why  might  we  not  form  our  own  souls  afler  the 
same  model,  and  produce  works,  which,  so  far  as  their  rela- 
tion to  the  Divinity  is  concerned,  might  shame  a  Homer,  an 
iEschylus,  or  a  Pindar.  What  reverence  for  the  Gods  do 
we  find  in  them,  and  here  and  there  what  sublimity  and  dig- 
nity, approaching  almost  to  that  of  the  Prophets  ! — It  not  only 
explains  nothing  to  refer  this  to  superstition,  and  that  to  a 
heated  fancy,  &>c.,  but  it  prevents  our  contemplating  and 
using  their  works  in  the  right  spirit ;  for  in  all  that  is  referred 
to  the  so  called  power  of  imagination  in  them,  there  is  much 
of  wisdom.  Let  us  leave  to  each  Prophet  and  sage,  the  free 
enjoyment  of  his  own  individual  style  of  repVesentation,  and  of 
writing,  as  we  must  leave  to  him  his  age  and  its  characteri»- 
tick  aims,  While  we  employ  the  firuits  of  his  spirit  only,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  own  times. , 
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DIVIJ^E  GUIDANCE  IN  THE  DESERT. 

The  History  af  Mosee  considered  as  a  subject  for  epick  poetrf.  Its  influ- 
encB  on  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  Idomatick  representations  of  de. 
Uverance  out  of  great  waters,  of  blooming  deserts,,  and  of  the  Shechi- 
nahw  The  114th  Psalm.  Moses'  triumphal  song  at  the  Red  Sea.  Ap- 
pearance  of  God  on  Mount  Sinai.  Personification  of  the  flames  of 
fire  upon  the  mountain,  as  a  retinue  of  angels,  as  a  warlike  host,  and  as 
chariots  of  war.  God  of  Sabaoth.  Origin  of  this  name.  Its  signifi. 
cation  as  extended  in  later  times.  The  triumphal  march  of  God  as  in 
the  63th  Psalm.  What  we  are  to  understand  by  the  pillar  of  fire  and 
the  pillar  of  cloud,  and  by  the  smoke  and  fiery  splendours  of  Sinai. 
Whether  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  sea  is  a  mythical 
representation.  How  it  was  applied  by  the  Hebrews.  Habakkuk's 
song  of  lamentation,  accompanied  with  remarks. 

It  has  been  matter  of  wonder  to  me,  thatamong  so  many 
heroiek  poems  in  our  language  on  subjects  of  Hebrew  histo- 
ry, we  have  yet  none  in  which  Moses  is  the  hero.  The  de- 
liverance of  his  people  from  bondage,  and  the  forming  of  them 
to  the  purest  system  of  religious  worship,  and  the  freest  po- 
litical organization  of  those  early  times,  would  be,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  a  nobler  theme  than  the  horrors  and  extravagances  of 
war  and  knight  errantry.  The  most  ancient  lawgiver,  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge,  combined,  in  the  organization 
of  his  work,  ideas,  which  even  at  the  present  day,  are  in  many 
respects  still  uncomprehended,  and  above  our  reach.  The 
history  of  his  life  is  full  of  the  most  remarkable  vicissitudes. 
Born  and  brought  up  in  Egypt,  he  went  into  voluntary  exile 
from  patriotick  motives.  His  calling  in  the  wilderness,  the  con* 
troversy  of  the  God  of  his  fathers  with  Pharaoh  and  the  wise 
men  of  Egypt,  the  Exodus  of  the.  people,  and  their  passage 
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through  the  Bea,  the  pillars  of  fire  and  0|f  a  <;^loud)  the  giving 
of  the  law,  the  wonders  wrought  in  Arabia^  together  with  the 
distant  view  of  the  promised  land;  all  this  w^uld  furnish  a  sub- 
ject, which,  by  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  materials  derived 
from  nature,  art,  religion,  customs,  and  nations,  anci  an  accom- 
paniment of  the  marvellous,  that  is  at  the  same  time  full  of 
nature,  would  almost  of  itself,  assume  the  form  of  aji  epic,  that 
is,  of  an  ancient  moral  and  heroic  narrative.  Yet,  I  would 
,  wish,  by  this  brief  exposition  to  excite  to  such  an  undertaking, 
not  a  German,  but  a  German  Hebrew.  To  him  the  subject 
is  a  national  one.  His  more  unbislssed  and  more  early  ac- 
quaintance with  the  poets  of  his  nation,  must  give  to  the  work 
more  simplicity  in  his  mind,  than  could  be  expected  of  a  Ger- 
man scholar.  We  have  the  books  of  Moses,  and  if  we  leave 
out  the  genealogical  registers  and  the  incidental  matters,  and 
arrange  in  proper  order  those  which  are  most  original,  in  a 
style  of  poetical  freedom,  and  simplicity,  we  need  nothing  far- 
ther to  make  a  heroic  poem  of  the  deeds  and  laws  of  Moses, 
of  the  most  ancient  and  authentic  form. 

Since  we  have  already  spoken  c^'  the  calling  of  Moses,  we 
will  now  proceed  to  treat  briefly  of  his  doings,  of  his  conduct- 
ing his  people  out  of  Egypt,  his  passage  through  the  sea,  and 
his  journey  through  the  Arabian  desert.  Obviously,  this  is 
the  heroic  age  of  Hebrew  poetry.  When  the  Psalms'"  cele- 
brate in  formal  order  the  whole  series  of  the  works  of  God, 
they  commence,  after  the  general  work  of  creation,  with  the 
national  benefits  bestowed  upon  Israel,  among  which  the  de* 
liverance  out  of  Egypt,  the  journey  through  Arabia,  and  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  hold  the  most  distinguished  plac^  The 
104th— 107th  Psalms  are  all  one,  and  upon  this  subject. 
Their  division  into  distinct  Psalms  is  only  for  the  convenience 
of  shorter  divisions,  and  on  account  of  the  musick.  In  the 
135th  and  136th,  which  I  consider  more  ancient  than  those 
before  mentioned,  this  preference  for  the  history  of  Moses  is 

Btill  more  noticeaUe.    They  are  nndoubtedly,  of  the  age  of 
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Asaph  and  David,  as  is  shown  by  the  68th  and  TSth^  which 
rery  nearly  resemble  them.  In  the  Prophets,  the  most  favour- 
ite and  almost  all  the  figurative  language  throughout,  is  drawn 
from  the  times  of  this  strange  and  remarkable  history. 

When  Israel  was  a  child,* 
Then  I  loved  him  and  called  him. 
As  my  son  out  of  Egsrpt. 
Ephraim  also  I  taught  to  go, 
And  took  them  by  their  arms, 
In  leading  strings  conducting  them, 
And  led  them  as  a  child  wjth  care, 
^    And  took  the  yoke  of  bondage  off. 
I  was  thy  God  from  Egypt  forth, 
Thou  knewestno  other  God, 
And  no  deliver^but  me.    i  v  / 
In  the  wilderness  I  fed  thee, 
There  in  their  pastures  were  they  full. 
They  were  full,  their  heart  was  proud, 
And  they  forgot  their  God. 

The  images  here  are  all  from  the  song  of  Moses,  as  also  the 
affectionate  designation  of  first  born  son  is  derived  from  his 
history.  That  Israel  is  the  child  of  God,  and  chosen  of  him 
among  all  nations,  is  the  favourite  designation  employed  by 
Isaiah,  from  the  42d  chapter  to  the  end  of  the  book.  The 
highest  interest  of  these  passages  escapes,  when  we  neglect  to 
bear  in  mind  that  primeval  and  wonderful  history  of  the  na- 
tion. I  have  often  wondered  why  it  was,  that  in  the  Psalms 
and  Prophets  we  meet  with  so  many  images  of  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  from  which  God  wrought  deliverance,  of  streams, 
through  which  he  is  said  to  wade,  while  Canaan  had  so  little 
immediate  connexion  with  the  sea.  It  is  obvious,  that  these 
images  are  all  derived  from  the  Red  Sea  and  the  river  Jordan, 
through  which  God  in  a  miraculous  manner  conducted  his 
people ;  and  hence,  the  general  image  conveyed  by  this  histor* 

*  Hosea,  xi. 
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ical  (act  became  a  customary  and  idiomatieal  expreaeion. 
"  He  delivered  me,  he  brought  me  up  out  of  great  waters,"  is 
in  the  writings  of  David  the-  symbol  used  in  relation  to  all 
danger^.  Thus,  among  those,  to  which  he  applies  it,  he  pic- 
tures the  tempest  and  the  helping  hand  of  God,  extended  from 
the  clouds.  Commentators  seem  to  me  injudicious,  when 
they  se^k  always  to  refer  these  images  to  particular  events  in 
the  history  of  his  life.  It  was  a  received  national  symbol  of 
deliverance,  referred  to,  ,  and  deriving  its  import  from  the  his- 
tory of  their  marvellous  triumphs.  To  the  same  origin  are 
to  be  referred  all  those  forms  of  expression,  in  which  God  is 
said  to  give  this  and  that  people  for  Israel,  and  to  offer  up  na^ 
tions  for  their  sake.  When  the  Prophet  explains  himself,  it 
is  always  Egypt,  that  is  given  up  for  Israel,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  this  he  applies  with  effect  to  other  cases.  Similar  remarks 
may  be  made  in  regard  to  the  deserts,  which  God  makes  plains 
and  fruitful  fields  ;  images  in  which  were  clothed  even  the  re- 
turn from  captivity,  and  the  delights  of  a  coming  golden  age. 
I  must  go  through  a  great,  though  perhaps,  the  most  delight- 
ful part  of  Isaiah,  and  of  other  Prophets,  if  I  would  furnish  all 
the  rich  examples  that  occur,  to  illustrate  these  views.  We 
find  extended,  indeed,  even  to  the  future  world  the  images  de- 
rived from  the  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  the  passage  through 
the  Red  Sea,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  Sechinah,  which 
dwelt  above  them,  and  Canaan  the  object  of  their  hopes,  and 
in  the  Revelation  of  John,  an  exquisite  abridgment  of  all  the 
Prophets,  they  are  exalted  to  the  highest  point  of  dignity.  To 
a  young  man,  who  would  understand,  the  Psalms  and  Prophets 
in  their  true  spirit,  I  might  give  it,  inded,  as  a  general  rule, 
superseding  all  others  ;  *'  read  Moses  !  read  the  Mosaic  histo- 
ry !"  A  single  word  occuring  in  this  poetry,  oflen  gives  oc- 
casion for  the  finest  poetical  development  through  entire 
chapters.  What  Homer  is  to  the  Greeks,  that  Moses  is  in  his 
relation  to  the  Hebrews. 

Of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  we  shall  speak  hereafter.    At  pre- 
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sent  we  shall  onlj  notice  some  of  tk&  triumphal  songs,  design- 
ed to  celet>ra«e  the  de}ireranee  from  Egyptian  boodife,  and 
the  wonders  connected  with  it. 


A  HEBREW  ODE  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  HEROIC 

AGE. 

THElUth  Psalm. 

When  Israel  went  from  Eg3rpt  forth, 
The  house  of  Jacob  from  a  strange  people^ 
Then  Judah  was  his  sanctuary, 
And  Israel  his  dominion. 

The  sea  beheld  and  fled, 

Jordan  was  driven  back, 
The  mountains  leaped  like  rams. 
The  hills,  they  skipped  like  lambs. 
What  ailed  thee,  O  sea,  that  thou  fleddest. 
Thou  Jordan  that  thou  drewestback, 
Ye  mountains,  that  ye  leaped  like  raina. 
Ye  hills,  that  ye  skipped  like  lambs  ? 
Before  the  Lord  the  earth  did  quake, 
Before  the  presence  of  the  God  of  Jacob, 
Who  turned  the  rock  to  living  water. 
The  flinty  stone  to  a  flowing  fountain. 

This  psalm  is  one  of  the  finest  odes  in  any  language.  The 
abrupt  brevity,  with  which  each  particular  is  expressed,  the 
astonished  admiration  ascribed  to  the  sea,  to  Jordan,  to  the 
mountains,  and  hills,  and  repeated  in  the  interrogatory  form, 
the  sublime  explanation,  that  it  all  proceeded  from  a  single 
glance  of  Jehovah,  who  looked  upon  them  from  the  clouds,  a 
look,  which  converted  rocks  and  stones  to  streams  and  living 
foantains,  all  these  give  us,  in  the  compass  of  this  little  ode^ 
the  substance  of  i^  long  description^ 
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The  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  produced  the  most  ancient  and 
sonorous  song  of  triumph,  which  we  have  in  this  language. 
It  is,  a  choral  ode,  one  voice  describing  perhaps  the  acts 
themselves^  those  of  the  chorus  striking  in  and  as  it  were  re-^ 
echoing  the  sentiment.  Its  structure  is  simple,  full  of  allitera- 
tion and  rhyme,  which  I  could  not  give  in  our  language  without 
doing  violence  to  it,  for  the  Hebrew,  from  the  simplicity  of  its 
forms,  is  full  of  such  harmonious  correspondencies  of  sound. 
Flowing  and  prolonged  words  but  few  iii  number  float  upon 
the  air,  and  terminate  for  the  most  part  in  an  obscure  mono- 
syllabic sound,  that  formed  perhaps  the  burden  of  the  chorus. 
Here  is  a  feeble  imitation  of  the  untranslatable  but  most  an-i 
cient  triumphal  ode  in  any  language, 

§ONa  OF  MOSES  AT  THE  RED  SEA, 

Then  sang  Moses  and  the  childreo  of  Israel 

This  song  unto  the  Lordt 

And  they  spake  saying, 

I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  ^ 

For  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously, 

The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown 

Into  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  my  song, 

He  is  become  my  salvation. 

He  is  my  God  and  I  will  praise  him. 

My  father's  .God,  and  I  will  exalt  him, 

Jehovah  is  a  man  of  war, 

Jehovah  is  his  name. 

Pharaoh's  chariots  and  his  host 

Hath  he  cast  into  the  sea, 

The  choicest  of  his  captains 

Are  sunk  into  the  reedy  sea. 

The  floods  have  covered  them, 
They  sank  into  the  depths. 
Like  a  stone. 

Thy  right  hand,  O  Jeh9vah, 
Hath  shown  itself  glorious  in  majesty. 
Thy  right  hand,  O  Jehovah, 

6* 
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Hath  dashed  in  pieces  the  e&emy. 

By  thine  exalted  power 

Thou  dashest  those  that  rise  against  thee. 

Thou  sentest  forth  thy  wrath, 

It  consumed  them  like  stubble.  , 

At  the  blast  of  thy  nostrils, 
The  waters  were  gathered  together. 
The  swelling  flood  stood  up  like  heaps. 
The  waves  were  congealed 
In  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

The  enemy  said  I  will  pursue. 
Will  seize,  will  divide  the  spoil ; 
My  soul  shall  glut  itself  with  them, 
My  sword  will  I  draw  out. 
And  utterly  destroy  them. 

Then  breathed  thy  wind. 
The  sea  covered  them. 
They  sank  as  lead 
In  the  mighty  waters. 

Who  is  like  to  thee  O  Lord ! 
Who,  among  the  Gods  ? 
Who  is  like  thee  glorious  in  holiness. 
Fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders. 

Thou  stretchedst  out  thy  hand, 
The  earth  swallowed  them  up. 
With  gentle  hand  thou  leddest  forth 
The  people  which  thou  hadst  redeemed. 
Thou^guidest  them  with  strength 
Unto  thy  holy  habitation. 

The  nations  hear  thereof  and  trembly. 
Grief  seizes  on  the  dwellers  in  Fhilistia, 
The  princes  of  Edom  are  amazed* 
The  heroes  of  Moab  are  seized  with  dread, 
The  dwellers  in  Canaan  are  melting  away. 

Let  fear  and  dread  fall  upon  them. 
The  terrors  of  death  from  thy  mighty  arm. 
Let  them  be  motionless  as  a  stone, 
Till  thy  people,  O  Lord,  pass  over. 
Till  thy  people  pass,  whom  thou  hast  redeemed. 

Bring  them  in  O  Lord, 
Plant  thy  people 
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Upon  the  mount  of  thine  inheritance,  . 
The  place  of  thy  habitatign, 
Whicl^  thou  baat  made  ready  for  thyself, 
The  sanctuary,  which  thy  hands  have  madeu 
Jehovah  reigns  forever  and  ever. 

The  song  perhaps  terminated  here,  and  the  following  was 
only  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  contents. 

Forth  inarched  the  horse  of  Pharaoh  and  his  chariots, 
He  went  with  his  horsemen  down  into  the  sea. 
Then  brought  Jehovah  upon  them 
The  returning  waves  of  the  sea. 
The  tribes  of  Israel  passed  dry 
Through  the  midst  of  the  sea.  , 

So  that  these  lines  were  a  sort  of  brief  memorial,  such  .as 
every  one  might  retain  in  memory  concerning  the  whole 
event.  If  passages  occur  in  this  song  such  as  we  should 
suppose  could  not  yet  have  been  sung  there,  let  it  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  temple,  the  sanctuary,  and  the  land,  to  which 
they  were  journeying,  were  in  the  mind  of  God  and  of  Moses 
already  present,  and  that  Moses  by  these  anticipated  as  it 
were  in  triumph  the  institutions  and  regulations,  which  were 
to  be  formed. 

This  song^  of  which  I  have  given  but  a  feeble  echo,  gave 
their  tone  to  the  triumphal  songs  of  the  Hebrews,  as  the  song 
of  Deborah  and  the  68th  Psalm  evince.  The  rythmical  move- 
ment is  animated  by  the  same  caesuras  and  cadences  and^y 
the  same  lively  correspondencies  of  sound.  The  frequent 
exclamations,  the  oil  recurring 

Praise  to  Jehovah ! 
Sing  praises  to  Jehovah ! 

the  excitations  addressed  to  the  hearers,  or  the  singers  them* 
selves,  which  at  intervals  interrupt,  or  rather  animate  the  cur* 
rent  of  thoughts  anew,  form  as  it  were  the  stave,  on  which 


the  historical  song  is  arranged.  In  the  Psalms  the  hallelujah 
grew  out  of  this,  as  an  animating  «nd  joyous  shout  of  the 
chorus,  known  to  many  nations  in  nearly  the  same  form,  and 
by  the  Hebrews  consecrated  to  their  Jah  or  Jehovah. 


The  appearance  of  God  upon  Sinai  is  in  the  simple  descrip- 
tion of  Moses  itself  fearfully  sublime,*  and  it  was  therefore 
very  naturally,  that  it  became  the  subject  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent poetry.  Moses  had  it  distinctly  in  his  thoughts,  when 
he  wrote  his  benedictions,t  and  here  too  he  speaks  as  one 
holding  close  communion  with  God,  who  derived  pleasure  and 
instruction  from  things  the  most  fearful.  The  most  High  in 
his  majesty,  and  his  hand  armed  with  lightnings  is  in  his  con- ' 
ceptions  a  father,  and  the  teacher  of  his  assembled  .children. 
The  sequel  will  develope  this  more  fully.  At  present  we  re- 
mark only,  that  the  appearance  of  God  upon  Mount  Sinai 
gave  occasion  for  personifications,  which  adorn  the  whole 
body  of  Hebrew  poetry.  The  splendour  and  the  burning  ra- 
diance, in  which  God  was  manifested,  became,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry,  angels,  orders  and  retinues,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  Law  was  given.  Even  DavidJ  formed  them  into  a 
warlike  encampment,  and  Daniel^  then  made  these  ten  thousand 
thousand  around  the  most  High  servants  obedient  to  his  com- 
mand. A  series  of  Rabinical  subtilties,  representing  the  Law 
as  given  and  uttered  forth  by  angels,  is  founded  upon  the  same. 

M8  Jehovah  moved  from  Sinai  in  the  character  of  a  God  of 
war,  to  fight  for  Israel,  it  was  in  accordance  with  it,  that  this 
host  accompanied  him.  Thus,  he  appears  in  the  song  of  Deb- 
orah, where  the  stars  in  battle  array  fought  for  Israel, <J  and  I 
doubt  not  that  hence  the  exalted  name  of  God,  Jehovah  Saba- 
oth,  bacame  a  distinct  and  peculiar  designation  with  the  He- 

*  Ex.  xix.  20.    t  Deut.  xxxiii.  2.    t  Ps.  xlvii  18. 
llPan.vii.  10,    ^Jud.  v.  4.30. 
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brews.  David  used  it  first  against  the  Philistines,*  and  ex- 
plained it  as  the  name  of  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel,  that 
is,  of  one  who  fought  for  Israel.  It  muk  then  be  from  the 
ancient  history  of  the  nation,  and  from  its  songs  of  victory,  and 
here  Moses,  Deborah,  and  numerous  Psalms  give  the  full  ex- 
planation. It  is^  in  &ct,  the  name  of  Israel's  God,  as  the  God 
of  war,  only  from  the  circumstance,  that  at  that  ancient  peri- 
od it  proceeded  from  the  glorious  manifestations*  opon  Mount 
Sinai ;  from  the  lightnings  and  thunderings,  and  from  the 
starry  hosts  mingling  in  the  conflict,  and  thus  suggesting  its 
primitive  import,  Jehovah  of  hosts.  From  this,  its  meaning 
became  greatly  extended,  until  at  length,  like  all  such  poetic- 
al designations  of  the  divinity  when  much  used,  it  expressed 
all  the  amplitude  of  the  Divine  magnificence  and  excellency. 
In  the  later  writings  of  the  Prophets,  therefore,  it  can  no  long- 
er be  translated  with  propriety,  the  God  of  war  ;  though  this 
was  its  primitive  import.  It  is  in  their  use  a  conception  of  uni- 
versal elevation  and  dignity  of  character  ;  and  to  the  God  of 
Sabaoth,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  all  in  heaven  and  earth  pay  hom^ 
age.  This  is  the  proper  and  doraestick  origin  of  the  name,  and 
with  the  gods  of  the  Sabaeans  it  had  nothing  to  do.  When, 
moreover,  the  Prophets  describe  the  stars  as  the  host  of  God, 
they  do  so  because  the  universe  is  full  of  his  majesty.  Moses, 
Deborah,  D^vid,  and  the  Psalms,  are  the  successive  steps,  by 
which  they  were  elevated  to  their  sublime  conception.  As  an 
example  and  pr,oof  of  this,  let  us  observe  how  David  applies 
God's  leading  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  to  an  obj4|t, 
in  which  one  would  not  expect  to  find  [it ;  the  bringing  of  the 
ark  to  Mount  Zion.  He  goes  through  the  whole  progress  of 
God  from  mountain  to  mountain,  from  victory  to  victory,  and 
the  triumphal  spng  of  Deborah  was  plainly  his  model.  The 
Psalm  might  be  denominated  the  march  of  Jehovah,  an  ex^ 
pression  used  by  Habakkuk,  and  derived  from  this  Psalm^ 

•  1  Sam.  xvii,  45. 


THE  VICARIOUS  MARCH  OF  GOD. 

The  6dTH  Vbajm. 

Our  God  exalts  himself, 

And  his  enemies  are  scattered, 

They  that  hate  him  flee  before  him. 

[The  triumphal  language  of  Moses,  with  which  he  addressed 
the  cloudy  pillar,  when  the  march  of  the  people'proceeded.] 

As  smoke  disperses,  so  they  disperse, 

As  wax  is  melted  before  the  fire, 

80  shall  the  wicked  perish  at  the  presence  of  God. 

[Smoke  und  fire  were  the  symbols  of  the  Divine  presence  du- 
ring the  march  of  the  Israelites.] 

But  the  righteous  are  glad, 
They  rejoice  before *God, 
They  exult  'with  joy. 

[Because  he  accompanies  them  in  their  march.  Here  the  in- 
troduction of  the  ode  terminates,  and  a  second  chorus  perhaps 
commences.l 

Sing  praise  to  God  I  extol  his  name ! 
Prepare  his  way,  who  marcheth  in  the  desert. 
Extol  him  by  his  name  Jah, 
And  exult  before  him. 
The  orphan's  father,  the  widow's  judge» 
Is  Grod  exalted  in  holiness. 
Our  God !  to  the  desolate 
He  gave  a  habitation,. 

He  brought  to  happiness  those  who  were  bounds 
And  th«  rebellious  dwelt  in  a  dry  land« 
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[We  may  suppose  the  rebellious  here  to  be  Amalekites  or  Egyp« 
iians,  who  opposed  themselves  to  the  march  of  God.  The 
desolate  and  those  who  were  bound  are^  the  Israelites,  whom 
he  is  leading  out  of  bondage,  and  for  whom  he  designs  the 
rich  [land  of  Canaan.  The  other  chorus  now  begins,  and  the 
march  itself  is  described  wholly  in  the  language  of  Deborah.] 

""    O  God,  when  thou  didst  go  forth, 
And  wentest  before  thy  people, 
When  thou  didst  tread  the  desert, 

Then  the  earth  did  quake  ; 
The  heavens  diMilled  m  drops. 
When  God  looked  forth  upon  them. 
This  Sinai  there  before  the  face  of  God, 
The  God  of  Israel. 

Thou,  O  God,  didst  send  a  gentle  rain. 
Thou  didst  revive  thy  parched  inheritance, 
Thy  congregation  can  inhabit  there. 
For  thou  by  thy  goodness,  O  God ! 
Hast  provided  for  the  poor. 

[To  the  last  trait  in  the  picture,  the  poet  comes  also  through 
the  description  of  Deborah.  She  painted  the  heavens  as  drop^ 
ping,  Sinai  melting,  in  order  to  make  a  transition  to  the  drop- 
ping of  the  cloudy,  which  swelled  the  river  Kishon  and  the 
Kadumim,  and  contributed  to  the  victory.  The  gentle  herds- 
man has  here  applied  the  heroic  figure  to  a  peaceful  object, 
to  make  the  wilderness  a  garden  for  the  delightful  habitation 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  These,  too,  march  onward,  and  war 
and  victory  follow.] 

The  Lord  gave  the  signal  for  war, 
A  host  were  messengers*  of  victory. 

**  The  Kings  of  the  hosts  flee,  they  flee. 
She  that  tarried  at  home  divideth  the  spoiL 

Why  wait  ye  there  among  the  water  pots  ? 
The  wings  of  the  dove  are  covered  with  pilver, 

*  The  noun  in  the  original  h«re  it  teminint . 
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Her  feathera  sparkle  #iih  yellow  goid. 

As  the  Almighty  scattered  the  kings, 
The  8Q0W  descended  upon  Salmon." 

These  words  were,  perhaps,  taken  from  an  ancient  triumph- 
al song,  which  as  usual,  was  also  satirical.  It  related,  obvi- 
ously, to  the  victory  of  Deborah.  In  the  Northern  and  woody 
part  of  Judaea  their  freedom  was  at  that  time  recovered  by  Is- 
rael,* the  rainy  season  contributed  to  the  victory,  and  mention 
was  made  also  of  the  snow.t  The  news  of  the  victory  was 
intrusted  to  female  messengers,  because  Deborah  and  Jael 
decided  the  battle,  and  it  was  not  to  be  suffered,  that  the  race 
in  aftertimes  should  lose  the  memorial  of  Deborah,  their  hero- 
ick  mother.  The  raillery  respecting  those  who  remained  be- 
hind is  plainly  from  her  triumphal  song^  only  here  introduced 
with  a  little  subtilty  and  rennement.  She  upbraided*  the  cow- 
ardly tribes  with  prefering  to  hear  the  bleating  of  their  flocks, 
rather  than  the  cry  of  battle ;  here  it  is  imputed  to  them,  that 

*  Isa.  ix.  1 — 3.  is  pei-haps  a  play  upon  this  passage. 

t  The  words  "snow  fell  on  Salmon,**  pertain  to  the  taunting  expression 
of  the  triumphal  song,  and  need  no  critical  alteration.  The  tribeSjWhich  re- 
mained inactive,  were  afraid  of  the  severe  winter  weather,  which  Deborah 
found  so  conducive  to  her  success.  When  even  the  less  elevated  Mount 
Salmon,  lying  in  the  Southern  part  of  Jadeea,]  was  covered  with  snow, 
how  much  more  must  it  have  been  the  case  with  the  higher  mountains 
of  the 'North,  whither  the  war-like  expedition  led  them.  This  conclu- 
si,on  was  sagaciously  made  by  the  Southern  tribes,  and  they  remained 
quietly  with  their  doves.  The  spirit  of  the  passage  may  be  expressed  as 
follows : 

O  ye  who  rest  amid  your«  folds, 

What  stays  you  loitering  there. 
To  gaze  upon  your  glossy  tjoves 

And  mark  their  golden  wings, 
When  God  the  Lord  the  nations  smote  ? 

And  Canaan's  heroes  slew, 
Thert  truly  was  a  wintry  day, 

A)Qd  Mpw  on  Salm<»i  feU. 
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froni  timidity  and  ah  effeminate  horror  of  war,  they  chose  rath- 
er, in  those  raw  and  wintry  days,  to  gaze  with  wonder  apon 
the  silvery  wings  and  golden  feathers  of  their  doves,  gleaming 
as  they  rise  in  flight,  while  Deborah,  a  woman,  a  dweller  in 
the  house,  (a  bee  as  the  name  signifies)  is  dividing  the  spoil. 
*^  The  Lord  gave  the  word,''  means  he  gave  command  for  the 
war,  he  roused  up  heroes  and  so  the  messengers  of  victory. 

Next  follows  the  march  of  Jehovah  upon  the  mountains. 
He  descended  upon  the  dimin^ive  Zion,  and  how  many  more 
beautiful  and  more  fruitful  mountains  were  there,  that  were  de- 
sirous of  this  honour.  The  fertile  Bashan  he  had  passed  by, 
and  here  that  mouittain,  which  was  one  of  the  greatest  in  the 
land  of  Israel,  draws  the  attention  of  the  poet,  and  becomes 
the  object  of  his  song. 

Thou  mount  of  God^  mount  Bashan, 

The  mountain  range,  mount  Bashan, 
Why  look  with  pride,*  ye  pinnacled  heights, 

On  these,  which  God  hath  chosen  to  dwell  in  ? 
Jehovah  shall  inhabit  them 

Forever  and  ever. 

[The  account  is  equally  balanced  with  praise  an^  sarca3m. 
Bashan  is  named,  because  it  was  situated  beyond  Jordan,  and 
God  could  not  dwell  there,  because  it  was  without  the  limits 
of  the  promised  land. — Zion  was  recently  gained  by  conquest, 
and  the  remnant  of  the  Jebusites  was  perhaps  still  in  Jerusa- 
lem. Then  too  God  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  his  conquered 
foes — a  circumstance,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  sublime  pic- 
ture of  his  victorious  progress,  after  he  moved  forward  from 
Sinai.] 

♦  More  correctly  "  with  envy."    The  Hebrew^tern^  that  occurs  in  the 
'  same  form  only  in  this  passage,  means  to  regard  with  envy.    In  this 
sense  the  i)as8age  may  be  translated  thus: 

Why  look  so  enviously  down  ye  mountain  ranges. 
Upon  this  mount,  which  God  has  chose  to  dwell  in. 
This  expresses  the  sqi^Bxa  of  Aquila  and  Theodotian.  J. 
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'  ^6  chariots  of  God,  a  thousand  thousandi 

And  ten  times  ten  thousand  more. 
The  Lord  comes  forth  in  their  midst, 
From  the  glory  crowned  summit  of  Sinai. 

Thou  didst  raise  the  chariots  aloft, 
Thou  leddcist  forth  thy  captives  with  thee, 
Thou  gavest  men  for  thy  triumphal  gifts, 
And  mad^st  rebels  now  to  dwell  with  thee. 
Jehovah,  God. 

Let  God  be  praised,  from  day  to  night  be  praised, 
He  layeth  on  our  burd^s,  and  giveth  us  help, 
He  is  our  God,  the  God  of  our  salvation, 
Jehovah  the  Lord  hath  the  issues  to  death. 

Surely  God  will  wound  the  head  of  his  enemies, 
The  hairy  scalp  of  him,  who  is  against  him. 
I  will  bring  Lim,  paith  the  Lord,  from  Bashan, 
I  will  bring  him  from  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
Thy  foot  shall  yet  wade  in  their  blood, 
Thy  dogs  lick  the  blood  of  thine  enemies! — 

But  I  have  already  given  more  perhaps,  than  was  necessa- 
ry for  our  present  pappose.  We  see  clearly  what  this  difficult 
Psalm,  abounding  in  proud  and  warlike  sentiment,  means  by 
the  triumphal  gifts  of  God  among  men,  and  what  the  national 
God  of  the  Israelites  will  do  farther  on  the  mountains;  which 
"he  has  newly  conquered,  that  he  will  free  them  from  those  en- 
emies, who  now  remain  only  as  a  kind  of  sinoffering.  But 
we  return   to  our  subject  and  ask, 

What  meant  that  smoking  Sinai  ? 

What  w-ere  those  pillars  of  cloud  and  fire  ? 

which  galve  occasion  to  such  splendid  imagery. 

Respecting  the  fiery  and  cloudy  pillars  we  heed  not  be  greatly 
*at  a  loss.  It  was  the  sacred  fire,  which,  as  was  customary  in 
similar  cases  in  those  regions,  was  carried  before  the  host,  and 
served  both  as  a  signal  for  breaking  up  the  encampments  aud 
renewing  the  march,  and  as  a  guide  in  their  journeying. 
When  the  Israelites  went  out  of  Egypt  it  followed  and  stood 
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between  them  and  the  Egyptians.  I  remember  to  have  read 
even  in  some  Pagan  writer,  what  originated  probably  in  a  mis- 
conception  of  this  circumstance,  that  the  flying  people  placed 
between  them  and  their  pursuers  objects  of  religious  veneration, 
I  think  sacred  animals,  which  the  Egyptians  dared  not  ap- 
proach. It  is  in  the  Exodous  of  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
those  cloudy  and  fiery  pillars  first  occur,  and  they  are  at  once 
accompanied  with  miraculous  effects,  which  still  followed 
them  throughout  the  journey.*  When  the  host  were  encamp- 
ed, it  stood  before  the  door  of  the  sanctuary,  before  the  tent 
of  the  leader,  and  responses  were  given  by  it.  When  the 
host  moved  their  cftmp,  it  went  before  as  their  guide.  .  They 
continue  to  appear,  so  long  as  the  Israelites  were  in  the  des- 
ert, but  when  they  arrived  in  Canaan  the  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant preceded,  and  showed  the  way,  and  these  pillars  are  no 
longer  mentioned.  In  short  the  phaenomenon  was  a  symbol  of 
the  Divinity,  though  with  the  Israelites  not  a  mere  symbol,  but 
a  presence,  which  produced  marvellous  and  sometimes  fear- 
ful effects.  The  tWo  phaenomena  admit  of  being  so  naturally 
identified,  that  I  see  not  why  they  should  be  considered  as 
different.  In  the  one  symbol  God  would  accompany  Israel, 
and  be  their  guide.  This  was  the  angel  of  his  presence  that  is 
the  herald  and  index  of  his  peculiar  presence  and  superintend- 
ance,  and  all  this  was  included  under  the  pillar  of  fire.  By 
day  it  appeared  as  smoke,  in  the  night  as  flame.  Before  it 
was  the  most  revered  seat  of  judgment,  the  highest  tribunal. 
If  Moses  and  Aaron  were  safe  no  where  else,  they  were  yet 
safe  here,  and  the  fire  of  God  avenged  them  in  a  way  that 
was  manifest  to  the  sense.  When  the  journey  was  ended, 
the  memorial  of  it  was  perhaps  placed  in  the  holy  of  holies, 
and  for  some  time  preserved ;  and  hence  the  Jewish  fable  re- 
specting the  perpetual  cloud  of  smoke  between  the  cherubim. 
P^othing  is^  more  natural  and  accordant  with  history,  than  this 

*f:j{,wl9,20,    xxxiii.9— n.    Nu^i,  ix,  15i^33, 
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explanation.  It  denies  no  miracle  and  only  shows  the-  medi- 
um, by  which  God  wrought  miracles^  since  this  must  be  the 
angel  of  his  presence,  or,  as  Habakkuk  calls  it,  the  veil  of 
his  presence. 

The  splendid  appearances  on  mount  Sinai  had  very  possibly 
jiimilar  natural  causes,  pertaining  to  the  time  and  place,  in 
which  they  were  exhibited,  for  God  works  no  miracles  except 
through  the  instrumentality  of  natural  powers.  The  extraiM*- 
diaary  splendour,  in  which  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia  some- 
times appear,  the  smoke,  in  which  the  mountains  are  veiled,  the 
thunders,  which  are  multiplied  and  fearfully  reverberated 
among  their  towering  cliflTs,  those  and  perhaps  other  terrific 
and  magnificant  phenomena  of  nature  God  on  this  occasion 
combined  together,  as  the  symbols  and  manifestations  of  his 
presence.  Whoever  would  deny  the  miraculous  character  of 
the  phaenomena,  must  make  the  description  of  Moses  a  fable. 
Nor  are  they  less  so  from  the  fact,  that  this  region  of  fearful 
desolation  is  always  fruitful  in  strange  and  startling  phsenom- 
ena. 

Finally  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea  with  the  circum- 
stances described  as  attending  it  was  certainly  a  marvellous 
but  not  an  impossible  rescue.  Probably  Moses,  when  he  re- 
received  his  commission,  intended  to  direct  his  course  over  the 
isthmus.  The  Israelites  could  not  moreover  have  been  much 
'  below  it,  and  they  probably  passed  by  Suez  somewhat  farther 
South,  than  the  route  which  the  caravans  now  take.  Now 
though  the  gulf  then  extended  according  to  remaining  traces 
of  it  higher  up  than  now,  yet  it  was  so  wide  as  readily  to  ac- 
count for  the  result.  Losing  the  route  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  confotmded  by  a  tempest  of  rain  and  a  storm  of  wind, 
and  panick  struck,  the  whole  host  of  Egyptians  might  well 
fall  into  disorder,  and  lose  themselves  beyond  the  possibility  of 
escape,  whether  falling  into  the  deeper  bays  of  the  sea,  or 
from  the  higher  incursion  of  the  driving  and  overwhelming 
flood.    Nor  is  the  passage  here  so  broad,  that  it  would  be  im^ 
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possible  for- the  Israelites  to  accomplish  it  in  a  single  night. 
All .  th^  doubts,  which  have  recently  been  accumulated  re- 
specting the  matter,  are  overstrained.  The  ancient  monu- 
ments of  the  Israelites,  the  feast  which  was  established  as  a 
memorial  of  this  passage  over  the  sea,  the  triumphal  song  of 
Moses,  and  the  numerous  exhortations,  which  he  enforced  up- 
on the  assembled  Israelites  by  a  reference  to  it,  show  clearly 
enough^  that  their  deliverance  was  at  all  events  attended  with 
very  remarkable  and  terrifick  circumstances,  which  Moses  has 
described  too  in  a  manner  perfectly  natural,  and  accordant 
with  the  local  character  and  relations  of  the  place. 

Would  that  our  devotional  songs,  in  which  reference  is 
made  to  this  event  had  more  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew ! 
These  do  not  repeat  it,  though  it  was  to  them  a  national  bless- 
ing, and  the  very  ground  of  their  national  existence,  in  endless 
litanies,  as  we  often  do,  but  adapt  the  ancient  event  to  new 
occurrences,  combine  it  intimately  with  their  subject,  and 
sing  it,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  in  a  business  like 
manner.  Thus  Deborah,  and  thus  also  several  fine  Psalms 
and  passages  in  the  Prophets.  Let  us  now  read  fbr  an  exam- 
ple one  of  the  most  touching  poems  of  the  Hebrews,  in  which 
the  boldest  triumphal  picture  of  the  old  world  teritiinates  in 
the  most  affecting  elegy. 


THE  PRAYER  OF  HABAKKUK  THE  PROPHET. 

O  Jehovah,  I  have  heard  the  rumour  of  thee ; 
And  tremble  with  fear  ;* 

*  The  rumour,  which  the  Prophet  heard»  was  the  tradition  of  the  mar- 
yellous  events  of  ancient  times,  and  the  predictions  of  what  was  then  to 
take  place.  Once  God  strove  for  his  people,  now  he  would  forsake  them, 
and  give  them  over  to  their  enemies.  Both  of  these  are  enlarged  upon 
in  the  piece,  and  the  Prophet  longs  to  see  the  purpose  of  God  in  this  sad 
catastrophe.  This  is  what  is  expressed  in  the  petition^  "  show  thy  work, 
make  known  with  the  progress  of  years  what  thou  hast  purposed,  and  in 
thy  present  severe,  couxisels  call  to  mtBod  thine  ancient  suracles  of  good*, 
ness  to  this  people. 

7*    ■ 
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With  coming  jreara,  JehoTah,  show  tby  work,* 
As  years  revolre  make  known. 
In  wrath  remember  merey. 

When  God  came  on  from  Teman, 
The  high  and  holy  one  from  Mount  Paran, 
His  glory  covered  the  heavens,  ' 

The  earth  was  fiiU  of  bis  praise. 

His  brightness  was  Kke  the  sun, 
Out  from  his  hand  the  rays  shot  forth. 
And  this  was  but  the  veil  of  bis  might. 
^  Before  him  went  the  pestilence. 

Birds  of  prey  flew  forth  at  his  feet. 
He  stood,  the  earth  was  moved,  f 
He  looked ;  and  nations  were  scattered  abroad* 
The  everlasting  mountains  were  trod  to  dust, 
The  perpetual  hills  did  bow  themselves, 
When  he  marched  forth  of  old«| 

The  huts  of  Cushan  I  saw  in  affliction,!! 
The  tenta  of  Midian  vanished  away. 

Was  Jehovah  angry  with  the  rivers  ? 
Was  the  blast  of  thy  breath  at  the  waves  ?^ 

*  The  parallelism  seems  to  require,  this  of  the  common  reading, 
"  revive  thy  work.*'  Perhaps  the  poet  had  in  his  thoughts,  Ps.  xc.  13 — 
17.  and  then  the  haste,  and  the  calling  for  his  work  to  be  manifested  is 
not  unsuiied  to  the  context.  The  poet  was  desirous  of  seeing  the  ap- 
proaching developments,  and  was  admonished,  chapter  ii.  3.  4.  to  wait 
with  patience.  Here,  then,  he  prays,  as  Moses  did,  that  Grod  would  re. 
vive  and  carry  forward  his  work. 

t  Several  translations  givo  this  senso,  and  the  parallelism  obviously  re- 
quires it.    The  nations  flee  away  at  the  violent  shaking  of  the  earth. 

t  The  *'  goings  forth  of  oM  are"  from  the  68th  Psalm,  which  gives  to 
this  often  misapprehended  expression  the  most  intelligible  sense.  It 
is  the  march  of  God  in  ancient  times,  his  stepping  from  mountain  to  moun- 
tain,  (Sinai,  Seir,  Paran,  Bashan)  which  so  many  ancient  triumphal  8ongs„ 
and  this  elegy  also  describe. 

y  They  labour  as  it  were  under  aflliction.  They  strip  off  the  cover- 
ings of  their  tenta^  so  that  a.  whole  encampment  of  N^oraades  disappears 
ia  a  few  moments.. 
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Was  thy  wrath  against  the  sea  ?*  ^ 

For  thou  did^t  mount  upon  thy  warchariot. 

And  ride  with  horses,  thou  God  of  salvationr  ' 

Thou  drewest  forth  thy  bow, 

Multiplying  sevenfold  thine  arrows.t 

And  the  streams  cleft  asundor  the  land. 

'    The  mountains  saw  thee  and  trembled, 

*  The  peculiar  turn  of  this  question  shows  the  alarm  of  the  speaker, 
and  gives  a  sublime  movement  to  the  ode.  Several  Psalms  interrupt  the: 
narrative  by  such  unexpected  questions,  as  Ps.  cziv.  5.  6.  and  others,  » 
striking  peculiarity  in  the  style  of  Oriental  poetry. 

t  This  line^  which  is  a  crux  criticorum,  only  becomes  intelligible  in  the 
seose,  which  I  have  given.  But  if  We  adopt  this,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
**  word"  ?    If  we  translate  the  passage— « 

•Xhou  drewest  forth  thy  bow. 

The  arrows  of  the  commander  were  satiate  with  blood, 

still  to  every  reader  of  nice  discemmeni,  the  connexion  will  appear  harsh. 
The  fact  here  assumed,  that  God  is  so  suddenly  called  the  **  word,'*  while 
through  the  whole  ode  he  does  not  speak  as  an  inactive  commander,  but 
is  himself  active  as  a  warrior,  that  his  ari'ows  are  already  satiate  with 
blood,  while  in  the  progress  of  the  description  this  is  first  mentioned  af-. 
terwards  in  verse  13th,  all  j^this  renders  this  construction  unnatural.  I' 
have,  therefore,  by  a  very  simple  construction  read  this  word  as  a  parti, 
ciple.  That  it  often  means  "  tb  make  manifold"  is  well  known,  and 
thus,  this  difficult  passage,  seems  to  me,  to  be  explained  in  the  simplest- 
way,  and  very  finely  in  accordance  with  the  scope  of  the  imagery.  The 
multiplying  of  the  lightnings  as  glittering  arrows  is  an  ^nage  sufficiently 
known  from  the  18th  Psalm,  and  this  isToIlowed  by  the  Prophet  in  this 
passage. 

But  how  comes  it,  that  now,  when  God  draws  out  his  arrows  with  his 
bow,  the  rivers  also  rush  through  the  land  ?  If  the^reader  proceeds  far- 
theron,  he  will  see  that?  a  universal  shuddering  and  alarm  *6f  nature  is 
described,  such  as  we  remark  before  a  tempest.  It  is  as  if  all  things  felt 
the  presence  and  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Creator.  The  river  rolls  on 
more  rapidly,  and  as  here  the  floods  sound  louder,  the  heights  hft  up  their 
hands  in  expectation.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  all  these  figu.rQs  refer  to. 
the  ^ed  Sea,  to  Jordan,  io  Sinai,  and  to  tl\e  tinges  of  Joshua  and  pebo-^ 
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The  overflowing  waters  fled  away, 
The  deep  uttered  its  voice. 
The  heights  lift  up  their  hands. 

The  sun  and  moon  stood  still  in  their  course,* 
At  the  dazzling  light  of  thine  arrows  flying, 
At  the  lightning  glance  of  thy  spear. 

Thou  marehedst  on  in  anger  through  the  land,t 
And  trampledst  upon  the  nations  in  thy  wrath. 

rah,  when  the  rivers  either  shrunk  back  or  overflowed ;  but  all  are  com. 
bined  into  one  picture,  and  hence,  to  follow  out  chronologically  and  hie. 
torically,  every  minute  feature  is  incorrect.  ,  It  is  plainly  a  continuous 
representation  of  a  coming  warrior,  and  of  his  deeds  in  battle.  The  im- 
age  of  the  alarmed  and  troubled  waters,  which  are  sensible  of  the  near, 
ness  of  God,  is  derived  from  the  majestick  77th  fiealm  v.  17 — 21.  vrtiose 
images  Habakkuk  has  in  several  passages  adopted  and  enlarged. 

*  The  image  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  taken  from  both  the  history  of 
Joshua  and  the  song  of  Deborah  combined  together.  In  the  former  they 
stand  still  with  astonishment,  while  God  is  engaged  in  battle ;  in  the  latter 
courses  are  ascribed  to  them.  Should  not  the  same  Hebrew  word, 
which  Deborah  uses,  have  stood  here  aUo,  putting  it  in  the  singular  on- 
ly as  the  common  reading  is  ?  The  Septuagint 'seems  to  have  read  thus; 
since  it  translates  dv  Tij  xa'^si  av^jtfg  just  as  in  Judges  v.  20.  and 
the  picture  thereby  becomes  beautiful,  complete,  and  full  of  action. 
They  stand  still  with  astonishment  in  the  midst  of  their  course,  and  up- 
on  the  smooth  path,  which  they  are  ever  travellings  They  see  the 
glance  of  his  lightnings,  and  are,  as  it  were,  ashamed,  and  thrown  in  the 
shade. 

t  The  picture  is  progressive.  God  does  not  here  first  go  forth  upon  the 
land.  The  first  step  of  his  progress  was  already  described  in  the  6th 
verse.  Here  he  is  proceeding  onward  and  trampling  upon  nations  at  ev. 
ery  step.  The  poet  advances  also  with  the  progress  of  the  national  his- 
tory,  and  comes  down  to  the  kings,  especially  the  age  of  David,  as  the 
13th  verse  clearly  shows.  Hence,  too,  the  images  in  the  succeeding 
verses  are  from  the  triumphal  songs  of  David.  The  13ih  and  14th  are 
obviously  from  Fs.  Izviii.  22.  and  Ps.  cz.  6.  and  other  passages,  since 
David  oflen  uses  the  peculiar  expression,  "  to  wound  or  divide  asunder 
the  head.** 
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For  thou  wentest  forth  to  aid  thy  people. 
To  bring  ealvationto  thine  anointed.       ' 
Thou  didst  smite  the  top  from  the  house  of  the  wicked* 
^         And  lay  bare  the  foundation  even  to  the  rock, 

Thou  piercedst  the  head  of  the  leader  of  their  rank8,t 

They  were  rushing  as  a  storm  to  disperse  me, 

Exulting  as  if  to  devour  the  oppressed, 

Like  the  wild  beast  in  his  covert. 

Then  did  thine  horses  tread  upon  the  sea, 

They  came  upon  the  swelling  floods.t 

*  The  figure  is  taken  from  a  house  or  temple,  whose  summit  being 
dashed  in  pieces,  it  will  be  made  bare  and  fall  to  ruins  even  to  the  foun- 
dation  stone,  which  is  laid  upon  a  rock.  That  the  word  "  head**  is  often 
thns  used,  especially  in  the^Psalms,  I  need  not  show.  The  dilapidation 
of  the  house  means,  according  to  Oriental  custom,  the  ruin  of  the  whole 
family.  It  need  not  be  asked  to  what  enemies  of  David  the  poet  had 
reference  in  this  passage.  The  images  are  here  introduced  into  the  pic 
fure  in  their  general  application.  The  particular  circumstances  of  the 
more  ancient  times,  did  ilot  belong  to  the  purpose  of  the  writer. 

t  Various  conjectures  have  been  made  respecting  the  original  word 
here.  Its  first  meaning,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  ranks,  families,  or  mem. 
bers  of  families  divided  off,  as  its  radical  form  signifies.  In  the  song 
of  Deborah  (Jud.  v.  7.),  it  is  either  villages,  or  assemblages  from  villa, 
ges  out  of  their  districts,  in  short,  orders.  Here  there  were  regular  ranks 
of  enemies,  who  according  to  the  following  verse,  came  on  like  a  tempest, 
to  scatter  a  defenceless  people  and  divide  the  spoil.  The  Greek  trapsla- 
tion  gives  the  collective  form,  leaders  of  such  ranks  or  divisions  (xeqia* 
Xag  dwaatciv),  as  names  of  dignity  are  used  in  all  languages.  I  have 
used  some  circumlocution  in  translating  the  word,  because  by  this'mbans, 
the  succeeding  image  becomes  more  clear,  and  when  compared  with 
chap.  i.  9.  will  need,  I  think,  no  father  elucidation. 

X  To  bring  them  aid,  that  is,  as  the  8th  and  12th  verses  show.  The 
picture  ends  as  itbsgan,  which  is  a  striking  beauty,  since  it  gives  unity 
to  the  whole  view.  As  well  in  this  part  as  in  the  whole  economy  of  th« 
Qde,  this  poem  is  beautifully  filled  up. 
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When  I  heard  this  my  heart  trembled,* 
My  lips  quivered  at  the  voice. 
A  shuddering  ran  through  my  bones, 
And  my  feet  were  tottering. 
Yet  must  I  rest  until  the  day  of  calamity,! 
When  the  destroying  nation  cometh  upon  ua. 
Then  shall  the  fig-tree  not  bloom. 
And  the  vines  shall  give  no  fruit. 
The  hope  of  the  olive  tree  shall  fail, 
The  fields  shall  yield  no  bread, 
The  flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fojd. 
And  no  herd  shall  be  in  the  stall. 

Yet  will  I  be  confident  in  Jehovah,}: 

*  Now  another  division  of  the  ode  commences,  which  again  refers  back 
to  the  beginning,  veree  1st.  The  poet  has  heard  from  the  ancient  times 
all  the  wonders,  which  God  wrought  for  Israel,  and  now  sees  other 
times  no  less  fearful  approaching.  This  makes  the  plan  of  the  ode  ap- 
parently  incomprehensible  and  contradictory,  as  well  as  the  feelings  ex- 
pressted  in  it.  The  preceding  chapters  are  the  best  commentary  upon  it, 
especially  chap.  i.  1.2.  12 — 14.  chap.  ii.  1—4. 

/ 
+  The  leading  word  here  is  explained  by  the  history  of  the  Prophet,chap. 

ii,  1 — 4.  He  was  directed  by  God  to  remain  tranquil ;  he  must  wait  for 
the  time.  This  he  now  calls  •*  resting  and  waiting  for  the  day  of  calam- 
ity," when  the  nation  invaded  them,  which  he  described  in  chap.  1st.  He 
does  not  here  spfeak  of  a  going  up  to  Chaldsea,  but  of  a  coming  of  the 
Chaldaeons;  as  the  following  verse  clearly  shows.  The  following  lin«i^ 
"escribe  the  entire  desolation  of  the  country,  by  the  Chaldees. 

t  Here  the  ode  draws  to  a  conclusion.  Dark  and  discouri^ging  as  it  ia 
around  him,  the  Prophet  yet  remains  true  to  the  word  of  his  God,  (Chap . 
ii.  1 — 4.)  he  gives  himself  up  to  him,  and  leaps  with  joy  in  the  name  of 
his  whole  nation.  It  must,  and  will  have  a  good  result  for  them,  though 
the  Prophet  does  not  yet  see,  and  though  he  so  strongly  desires  to  see  it, 
.18  the  leading  subject  of  his  prophecy.  (See  Chap.  i.2.  3.  12 — 17.  Chap, 
ii.  1—4.  Chap.  iii.  2.),  The  plan  of  the  whole  book  is  no  less  a  beautiful 
whole,  than  this  ode  by  itself,  which  I  might  justly  call  the  crown  of  th« 
Hebrew  lyrick  Poetry.  That  in  the  last  verse  there  is  a  reference  to  Pa. 
zviii.  34.  and  Deut.  xlziii.  29.  I  need  not  show  David  applied  the  Ia«t 
mentioned  passage  to  himself,  and  the  Prophet  refers  it  to  the  whole  na- 
tion.   It  will  yet,  oncQ  more  ascend  upon  its  a^icient  heights,  the  scenQS 
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And  etult  in  the  God  of  my  salvation*  ,. 

Jehovah  God  is  my  strength,  /*/ 

He  will  make  me  to  leap  as  the  hart, 
And  to  tHead  again  upon  my  high  places* 


APPENDIX.* 

X)f  the  miracles  in  the  Journeying  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  giving  ofihe 
Mosaick  law. 

"  Must  not  the  whole  description  of  this  march  through  the 
Arabian  deserts  be  a  sort  of  epick  poem  of  later  date,  and  pro- 
duced at  a  period,  when  the  truth  of  history  was  already  cloth- 
ed in  the  marvels  of  fiction?"  So  far  as  my  purpose  is  con- 
cerned it  would  make  no  difference  though  it  were  even  so : 
for  still  this  history  remains  the  basis  of  Hebrew  legislation 
and  poetry.  .But  what  ground  have  we  to  believe  this  ?  Let 
one  read  the  description  impartially,  and  observe  its  entire 
simplicity,  its  local  references,  its  precise  correspondence  and 
propriety  in  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place.  Every  new 
book  of  travels  has  confirmed  or  illustrated  its  local  truth,  and 
even  to  the  present  day  the  traditions  of  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions and  races  are  full  of  this  ancient  history.  I  am  a\vare, 
that  the  Mohammedan  religion  has  in  a  peculiar  manner  re- 
vived these  traditions  ;  it  however,  only  revived  and  built  upon 
the^,  for  they  were  before  already  there.     The  lonely  desert 

of  victory  and  leap  upon  them  like  a  hart.  Judeea  was  a  mountainous 
country,  and  hence,of  the  ChaldaBans  also,(ver.  16.)  the  word  *high  places, 
is  used.  The  conclusion  of  the  ode  is  patriotick,  beautiful,  and  dignified. 
All  the  feelings  and  fortunes  of  hi^  people,  prosperity  and  adversity,  the 
poet  experiences  in  his  own  breast. 

*  This  short  treatise  and  a  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  prayer  of  Habak- 
kuk,  are  found  among  Herder's  manuscripts,  and  were  inserted  here  by 
the  first  editor,  J.  G.  Mueller.  J. 
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aoipi  to  be  designed  for  the  purpose,  that  in  it  this  histCMry 
xnig^t  survive,  as  well  in  the  memorials  of  nature,  as  in  the 
traditions  of  the  people. 

If  a  poetical  aim  were  discoverable  in  the  narrative  of  Mo- 
ses as  in  that  of  Homer,  and  if  we  saw  in  it  events  combined 
and  adorned  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  aim,  while  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  incompatible  with  the  truth  of  nature  ;  then 
it  might  be  seen  distinctly  in  the  Arabian  desert,  as.  well  as 
on  the  plains  of  Troy,  where  fiction  begins  and  history  ends. 
The  fiction  would  show  itself  by  a  reference  to  the  purpose,  to 
which  it  was  directed. 

Now,  in  Moses,  nothing  of  this  sort  is  perceivable.  The 
description  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  does  not  grow  out 
of  the  ode,  that  was  sung  for  its  celebration,  but  obviously  pre- 
cedes it,  as  a  perfectly  artless  geographical  description.  The 
giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai  is  told  in  a  style  of  simple 
narrative.  Whatever  is  sublime  and  terrifick  in  it  belongs  to 
the  subject,  not  to  the  language.  So  it  is  with*lhe  most  fear- 
ful as  well  as  the  agreeable  incidents  of  the  journey.  They 
fail  as  artlessly  into  the  general  train  of  events,  and  the  course 
of  the  narrative,  as  does  the  long  description  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  tabernacle,  of  the  laws,  the  sacred  rites  and  vest- 
ments, all  of  which  are  certainly  historical  monuments  of  that 
age. 

Why  then  should  we  give  credence  to  the  one  and  not  to 
the  other  ?  Why  must  we  insist  that  dl  things  shall  proceed 
in  every  age,  as  they  do  in  our  own  ?  There  a  system  of  doc- 
trine and  legislation  was  to  be  established,  which  has  extended 
its  power  over  nations  and  centuries.  Could  Moses,  unaided, 
with  all  his  Egyptian  wisdom,  or  even  with  the  added  wisdom 
of  his  Levites,  accomplish  this  ?  Could  he  do  it  against  the 
opposition  of  some  hundred  thousand  stiii^necked  and  rebell^ 
ious  men  ?  And  how  could  he  sustain  them  so  long  in  the  de. 
sert  ?  Let  him  who  has  any  doubts  here  give  a  plan  to  show 
how  it  might  be  done  ;  but  let  the  whole  be  placed  between 
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Sinai  and  Paran,  and  snited  to  that  age  iind  to  th6  dame  pitt^ 
Yet  nobody  requires  us  on  the  authority  of  Moses  :  l^to 
believe  fables,  of  which  the  history  knows  nothing,  and  which 
the  later  Rabbins  have  invented^  respecting  the  manna,  the 
cloudy  pillars,  the  angels  by  whose  ministration  the  law  was 
given,  &c.  either  from  childish  interpretations  or  for  moral 
purposes.    Rather, 

2.  Since  there  is  one  God,  the  Lord  of  nature,  and  of  these 
miraculous  phaenomena,  all  these  must  have  taken  place  and 
are  to  be  explained  through  the  instrumentality  of  natural 
cauM;  Theophrastus,  Pliny  and  others  have  also  spoken  of 
thfik^Alilia^  as  this  far  more  ancient  description  does,  and  the 
accojibt  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  knowledge  and 
views  of  nature,  which  pertained  to  that  age.  The  atmospher- 
ick  phaenomena  of  the  country  among  the  mountains  of  Ara- 
bia are  alike  known.  Of  the  stifling  wind  Simootn,  the  aveng- 
ing messenger  of  the  Lord,  the  phaenomena  of  the  East  wind, 
in  which  all  objects  appear  magnified,  and  the  sandy  desert 
looks  like  a  sea  of  fire,  the  same  may  be  said.  It  is  a  fearful 
solitude  of  nature,  formed  as  it  were,  for  producing  ^e  sub- 
line impressions  of  fear  and  implicit  obedience. 

3.  But  so  far  as  discoveries  have  yet  been  made,  and  have 
come  within  my  own  knowledge,  no  miracle  of  Israelitish  his- 
tory can  be  fully  explained  on  these  principles.  There  are  no 
oak  forests  in  those  regions,  from  the  manna  of  which  so  great 
a  multitude  could  have  subsisted  in  its  wanderings,  and  the 
Israelites  had  as  much  sense  as  we  have  to  consider,  that  th^y 
had  not  known  in  Egypt  what  was  a  natural  thunder  storm. 

4.  Finally,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  place  of  all  these  mi- 
raculous events  lay  out  of  the  limits  of  Canaan ;  and  had, 
therefore,  no  influence  on  the  observance  of  the  law.  Sinai 
was  not  in  Canaan,  and  in  danger  from  some  supposed  sacred* 
ness  of  the  place  of  being  reverenced,  as  the  dwelling  place  of 
God.     They  saw  the  tempests  sweep  over,  and  on  them  tha 

Lord  of  the  tempest ;  but  in  Canaan  he  rested  in  his  career 
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mgpiyia  moautiin  samoiit.  The  history  remained  what  it 
w^ancient  history,  and  if  an  Elijah  sometimes  fled  thither 
to  console  and  strengthen  himself  bj  the  fortunes  of  Moses, 
yet  the  ]^ace,  as  an  object  of  popular  superstition,  was  not  laid 
down  in  the  map  of  Moses.  It  was  never  sent  to  for  t^e  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  oracular  responses,  and  on  the  same  ground 
the  places  consecrated  in  the  history  of  .the  Patriarchs,  Mamre, 
Luz,  Bethel,  could  never  become  places  of  idolatrous  worship. 
When  Bethel  from  political  causes  was  becoming  such,  the 
Prophet  changed  its  name  Bethel,  (house  of  God)  into  Beth- 
aven  (house  of  idolatry).  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  In  re- 
gard to  the  marvellous  and  su{)ernatural  in  the  Hebrew"  legis- 
lation, that  it  was  perverted  to  superstitious  uses,  which  for 
centiiries  held  the  minds  of  the  people  in  fetters,  though  it  did 
not  differ  in  this  respect  from  other  religions. 

Note.    I  have  ventured  to  omit  here  the  metrical  paraphrase  of  the 
Prayer  of  Habakkuk  mentioned  in  a  previous  note.    Tr. 
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INSTIXJTIONS  OF  MOSES. 

0(  the  name  Jehovah ;  what  it  involved ;  and  how  far  its  import  was  un- 
folded. The  90th  and  102d  Psalms.  Pure  and  uncorrupted  ideas  of 
God,  of  moral  truths,  and  of  practloal  wisdom  in  the  poetry  of  the  He^ 
brews.    X^egislation  of  Moses. 

1.  The  national  freedom  and  equality  established  by  it.  National  as- 
semblies at  their  festivals.  Songs  which  thpy  sung  with  national 
pride'  and  exultation. 

2.  Jehovah  was  enthroned  upon  the  laws  alone.  National  songs  respect- 
ing this  with  an  application  even  to  oppressors  and  unjust  judges. 
The  laws  were  compared  with  the  ordinances  of  God  in  nature.  An 
ode  to  this  effect. 

3.  Office  and  dignity  of  the  tribes  set  apart  to  his  service.  Of  the  light 
and  law  of  rectitude  upon  the  breast  of  the  high  priest.  linages 
drawn  from  the  attire  of  the  priests  in  Hebrew  poetry.  They  are 
symbols  of  a  flourishing  state.  Application  of  them  to  kings  and  to 
heavenly  ministers. 

4.  Origin  and  purpose  of  sacrifices.  Moral  use  of  them  in  poetry. 
Examples  in  several  Psalms.  • 

General  remarks  on  the^  language  derived  from  the  laws  of  Moses  re- 
specting diseases  and  vices,  and  on  particul^ar  parts  of  the  religious 
service  and  symbolical  observances.  The  institution  of  the  sabbath 
has  preserved  for  us  all  that  remams  of  their  ancient  history  ahd  poet- 
ry. Images  drawn  from  it  o^  a  perpetual  sabbath  and  the  year  of 
jubilee.    Th«  Tabernacle  of  Moses  a  symbolical  representation. 

Jehovah  was  the  name  which  Moses  impressed  upon  his 
people  as  the  name  of  the  God  of  their  fathers.  It  expressed 
a  pureand  sublime  conception,*  which  imported  the  immove- 
ableness  and  truth  of  God,  his  eternity,  his  unchangeaWeness 
and  his  eternal  worth  and  glory.     This  fundamental  concep- 

It  confessedly  involved  the  three  relations  q(  time,  '*I  was^  I  aia,  | 
shall  be,**  or  as  God  himself  says,  "I  am  in  that  I  am." 
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lion  in  the  law  of  Moses  is  denominated  the  holiness  of  the 
Loid,*  an  expression,  for  which  I  know  no  synonym  in  the 
German  language.  Not  only  were  all  images  and  representa- 
tions of  God  drawn  from  the  works  of  creation  prohibited,  but 
this  sacred  name  was  the  occasion  for  unfolding  the  highest 
attributes  and  perfections  of  the  Godhead,  which  were  to  serve . 
as  an  eternal  and  immutable  basis  for  the  reason  and  religion 
of  man.  It  is  not  intended  by  this  to  say,  that  Moses  himself 
unfolded  all  these  perfections^  To  him,  the  lawgiver  of  the 
Israelites,  God  must  appear  and  be  represented  more  especikl- 
ly  as  the  guardian  God  of  Israel,  and  on  this  eonceptioD  are 
grounded  many  forcible  and  striking  passages  of  his  a^f^pni- 
tions  and  of  his  songs.  But  what  he  as  a  lawgiver  coutt  not 
do,  was  done,  afterwards  by. the  wise  men  and  poets  of  Israel. 
Was  Jehovah  the  one  only  God,  the  creator  of  the  world,  so 
was  he  also  the  God  of  all  nations,  and  of  all  generations  of 
men^  and  for  the  unfolding  of  this  rich  and  fruitful  gem  these 
needed  but  time,  unbiassed  thought,  and  the  calm  Spirit  of 
God.  It  is  not  here  the  question,  whether  other  nations  have 
also  unfolded  the  same  ideas.  For  why  need  we  be  envious, 
and  refuse  to  give  the  Persians,  Hindoos,  Celts  or  whomsoever 
it  may  be,  credit  each  ^n  their  proper  measure  for  the  degree, 
in  which  they  have  preserved  and  advanced  the  most  ancient 
religion  of  the  earth.  It  is  enough,  that  in  that  age,  and  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  among  Egyptians,  Canaanites,  and  the 
uncultivated  tribes  of  Arabia,  Moses  was  alone  in  his  advance- 
ment. He  sought  out  the  religion  of  the  Patriarchs,  the  an- 
cestors of  his  race,  and  what  he  derived  from  Egypt  in  the 
outward  form  and  costume  of  his  institutions  and  laws  was 
not  permitted  to  obscure  the  pure  light  of  that  revelation  J 
which  was  given  him  in  the  burning  bush  of  the  Arabian  des- 
ert. Thus  with  the  progress  of  time  were  formed  those  sub- 
lime ideas,  which  we  find  in  the  Psalms  and  Prophets. 

*The  holiness  of  the  Lord  is  his  highest  peculiarity,  in  which  he  has 
pone  like  him, 
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To  illustrate  this  we  may  begin  with  the  od6,  which  is  aa* 
cribedto  Moses  himself  as  its  author.  It  unfolds  the  name 
Jehovah,  that  is,  the  immutable  truth,  the  eternal  and  absolute 
immobility  and  constancy  of  the  creator  of  the  world, 

A  SONG  OF  MOS  KS,  THE  MAN  OF  GOD, 

The  9Qth  Psalm. 
^  O  Lord  !  Th#u  alone  art  our  steadfastness 

From  generation  to  generation  !* 
Before  the  mountains  were  generated, 
Or  the  earth  and  the'worid  upheaved  them, 
From  eternity  to  eternity  thou  art  God.  t 

Thou  lettest  man  return  to  the  dust. 
And  sayest,  return,  ye  generations  of  men. 
For  a  thousand  years' are  in  thy  sight 
But  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past. 
As  a  watch  of  the  night. 

Thou  lettest  them  pass  away. 
There  are  they  in  a  dead  sleep. 
In  the  morning  they  were  as  the  green  grass, 
In  the  morning  it  wajs  green  and  flourishing, 
In  the  evening  it  was  parched  and  dried  up. 

So  thou  didst  consume  us  by  thy  breath, 
The  blast  of  thine  anger  drives  us  away. 
Thou  placedst  our  iniquities  before  thee, 
Our  secret  sins  came  tq  light 
Before  thy  view. 

Therefore  have  our  days  passed  awayt 
By  thy  sentence  upon  us ;  t 
We  wftste  our  years  away, 
Like  an  idle  tale. 

The  days,  of  our  life  are  seventy  years. 
And  if  in  its  strength  they  be  four  score  year0, 

V 

♦How  sublime  an  idea !  We  are  but  in  appearance,  niere  fleeting 
shadows  upon  the  earth.  Only  in  God  is  our  steadfastness.  He  is 
our  true  being,  whom  Moses  so  often  calls  a  rock. 

fin  all  past  ages.  Thou,  Lord,  hast  been. 

t  Gen.  vi.  5  or  the  decree  of  God,  that  all  the  Israelites  should  perish 
in  the  desert. 

8* 
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Yet  Its  whole  extent  te  toil  and  |win» 
It  ie  quickly  past,  and  we  are  gene. 

If  the  name  Jehovah  had  occasioned^  thp  productions  onlj 
of  the  sublime  exposition  in  Isaiah  from  the  40th  chapter  on- 
ward, we  should  have  abundant  cause  to  bless  the  memory 
and  the  religion  of  Moses. 

There  is  no  attribute,  no  perfection  of  God,  which  did  not 
find  its  most  simple  and  powerful  expression  in  the  Psalms  and 
Prophets,  and  for  the  most  part  these  sublime  developments  of 
thought  are  drawn  from  the  name  Jehovah,  which  is  in  fact 
the  ground  of  all  natural  theology.  Never  can  I  read  vvith- 
out  emotion  the  Psalm*  of  that  suppliant,  who  on  occount  of 
his  great  age,  could  not  hope  to  witness  the  fulfilment  of 
his  wishes  respecting  Jerusalem  and  his  people.  He  fails  and 
sinks  in  the  midst  of  his  way,  with  his  eye  directed  to  the  prom- 
ise, but  God  the  promiser  fails  not,  and  another  generation  will 
live  to  witness  its  accomplishment,  for  God  is  Jehovah. 

My  days  decline  as  a  shadow, 
And  I  am  withered  like  grass. 
But  thou,  O  Jehovah ,.reignest  forever, 
Thy  name  endureth  from  age  to  age. 
Therefore  for  generations  to  come  it  is  written^ 
'  A  nation  yet  unborn  shall  praise  the  Lord. 
He  will  look  down  from  his  holy  heights, 
From  heaven  will  Jehovah  look  upon  the  earth. 
And  hear  the  groaning  of  the  prisoners, 
^  And  deliver  those  that  are  condemned  to  death. 

Then  shall  they  praise  in  Zion  the  might  of  Jebavah, 
Then  shall  his  praise  be  sounded  in  Jerusalem ; 
When  the  people  shall  be  gathered  together* 
And  kmgdoms  for  the  service  of  Jehovah^ 
My  strength  indeed  fails,  ere  I  attain  it, 
And  my  days  are  shortend. 
I  said  also ;  my  God,  take  me  not  away 
i|n  the  midst  of  my  life. —  ^ 

Ps,  102, 
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Yet  thy  years  go  on  from  ago  to  age, 

Thou  it  is,  who  of  old  hast  founded  the  worlds 

The  heavens  also  are  the  work  of  thy  hands^ 

They  too  perish,  but  thou  abidest, 

Theybecofhe  old  like  a  garment^  « 

As  a  garment  then  layest  th?m  aside, 

And  new  heavens  are  brought  forth* 

But  thou  art  the  same. 

And  thy  years  have  no  end. 

The  children  of  thy  servants  also  shall  continue, 

And  their  generations  shall  flourish  before  thee. 

Thus  are  always  the  most  sublime  attributes  of  God  inti-* 
mately  associated  with  the  most  tender  sensibilities  of  human 
nature.  The  omniscience,  the  omnipresence,  the  infinite  wis-« 
dooi,  the  particular  care  and  providence  of  God  are  represetat-^ 
ed  in  the  Psalms  and  Prophets  with  such  a  sense  of  reality  and 
inwardness,  that  one  cannot  escape  the  consciousness  of  being 
under  the  immediate  eye  of  God.  If  the  doctrines  of  the  pur-* 
est  Theism  were  to  be  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms,  the 
language  should  be  taken  from  the  Old  Testament. 

He  that  hath  made  the  eye,  shall  he  QOt  see  ? 
He  that  hath  planted  the  ear,  shall  be  not  hear  ? 
Consider  yet,  ye  brutish  among  the  people, 
Ye  senseless  fools,  when  will  ye  be  Wise  ? 

Can  any  thing  mpre  to  the  purpose, '  even  in  our  own  day, 
be  said  against  that  class  of  philosophers,  who  deny  the  evi^ 
deuces  of  design  in  nature?  All,  which  they  ascribe  to  an  ab- 
stract and  lifeless  nature,  the  heathen  idolaters  referred  to 
their  false  Gods,  and  what  the  Prophets  urge  against  the  one 
holds  equally  against  the  other.  The  purer  philosophy  and 
theology  any  poetry  contains,  the  more  nearly,  not  only  in  its 
general  sentiments,  but  even  in  its  expressions,  will  it  approach 
to  the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Nearly  the  same  thing  is  true  also  in  regard  the  doctrines  of 
morality,  only  we  must  not  treat  of  these  in  the  sense,  in 
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which  they  were  practised  py  the  people,  but  as  they  ought  U> 
be  practisiBd.  Neither  must  we  look  for  these  in  the  passages, 
in  which  they  are  limited  by  the  particular  aims  of  the  politi- 
cal lawgiver,  or  the  teacher  of  worldly  prudence,  but  where 
they  are  uttered  by  the  sage  and  the  poet.  In  his  positive  insti- 
tutions Moses  could  only  speak  in  terms  suited  to  his  age,  to  his 
people,  and  to  their  apprehension,  and  it  would  be  folly  to  de- 
mand of  him  more  than  this.  Yet  the  law,  which  he  gave 
them,  was  too  spiritual  and  too  good  for  the  Israelites,  since 
they  had  neither  power  nor  inclination  to  observe  it.  But 
where  Moses  speaks  as  a  monitor  and  teacher  of  the  people, 
especially  in  his  last  appeal  to  them,  what  sublime  senti- 
ments does  he  introduce ! 

Understand,  O  Israel, 

Jehovah,  thy  God,  is  one  Jehovah, 

And  thou  shalt  love  Jehovah  thy  God, 

With  all  thy  heart. 

With  all  thy  soul, 

And  with  all  thy  strength  I 

— The  word,  that  I  command  thee  this  day/ 

Is  not  a  dark  saying,  and  far  from  thee, 

It  is  not  in  heaven,  that  thou  shouldst  say, 

Who  shall  ascend  and  bring  it  down  for  us; 

Nor  beyond  thtf  sea,  that  thou  shouldst  say. 

Who  shall  go  over  the  sea  for  us, 

And  bring  it  to  us,  and  cause  us  to  hear. 

That  we  may  understand  and  do  it. 

For  tlie  word  is  nigh  thee,  in  thy  mouth,  and  heart. 

That  thou  mayest  do  it  !* 

David  in  his  personal  conduct  may  be  as  he  will ;  he  may 
even  in  many  of  his  Psalms  appear  selfish  and  ambitious  of 
fame,  cruel  and  misanthropick,  yet  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah 
he  dares  not  boast  himself  of  any  other  than  praiseworthy  qual- 
ities, of  strict  integrity,  and  openness  of  heart.     All  those 

*  Deut.  vi.  4.    zu.  Ih 


Psalms  of  his,  which  contain  general  instruction,  and  still 
more  those  of  Asaph  and  of  an  anonymous  author  are  full  of 
the  purest  doctrines  of  morality.  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon 
contain  much  of  the  court-morality  6f  the  Orientals,  for  they 
teach  strictly  speaking  the  maxims  of  prudence  rather  than 
the  abstract  principles  of  morality.  Yet,  even  in  them,  there 
is  much  of  pure  gold,  and  they  lay  the  foundation  of  all  the 
maxims  of  life  in  the  fear  of  Jehovah.  The  Prophets  in  the 
fulness  and  clearness  of  their  teachings  go  far  before  most  of 
the  Gnomick  poets  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  book  of  Sirach  is  a 
blooming  garden,  full  of  instruction  and  precept,  of  imagery 
also  and  of  paribles  and  descriptive  representations.  In  short, 
it  may  be  said,  of  the  law  of  Moses,  in  the  language  of  this 
book,  "  Wisdom  h^s  flown  from  it  as  Pishon,  as  Tigris,  as  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Nile,  when  it  overflows  and  waters  the 
land." 

The  Legislation  of  Moses  had  for  its  purpose  the  formation 
of  a  free  people,  subject  to  none  but  the  law  ;  and  that  no  one 
might  deprive  them  of  their  liberty  God  was  himself  the  giver 
of  the  law,  its  guardian,  and  the  king  of  his  people.  He  dwelt 
in  the  midst  of  them  and  the  much  abused  word,  "  temple," 
properly  designated  a  house  for  the  book  of  the  law,  over 
which  God  was  himself  the  guardian.  The  whole  people  con- 
stituted a  priestly  kingdom ;  and  every  one  was  a  servant  of 
the  same  king  and  of  his  law.  "  Thou  shalt  be  to  me  a  priest- 
ly kingdom,"  was  the  first  principle,  in  which  Moses  compre- 
hended the  character  of  his  legislation.  If  we  would  not  call 
this  a  theocracy,  we  may  denominate  it  a  nomocracy.  But  in 
reference  to  the  poetry,  that  grew  out  of  it,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  truth  of  those  ancient  times  and  their  history,  the 
term  theocracy,  is  far  more  expressive  and  beautiful.  All  po- 
etry, which  related  to  the  political  organizationi,  and  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  was  theocratic.  Let  us  consider  JUat  constii 
^Uted  its  specific  character,  ^         ^        ^r 
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First;  7%e  honours  of  the  tribes,  equality  of  nqfionei 
rights,  and  liberty.  No  provision  was  made  for  a  king  in  the 
legislation  6f  Moses ;  God  and  his  law  were  alone  king.  All 
the  tribes  were  one  people,  descendants  of  the  patriarchs,  from 
whom  they  had  received  as  an  inheritance  their  knowledge  of 
God,  and  with  it  the  rights  of  fraternal  relationship^  and  even 
of  the  priesthood,  which,  according  to  Egyptian  notions,  were 
the  highest  in  rank.  To  this  purpose  was  introduced  the  rite 
of  circumcision,  a  distinction,  which  in  Egypt  was  confined  to 
the  priesthood,  and  was  here  (though  through  the  Romans 
and  Gentile  nations  it  has  become  a  reproach)  to  be  a  nation- 
al honour.  All  the  tribes  were  ranged  under  their  princes, 
and  every  family  under  its  head,  so  that  all.  the  fraternal 
members  were  connected  together,  subject  to  the  tribunal, 
which  exercised  jurisdiction  over  all.  Three  times  in  the 
year,  at  the  great  national  festivals,  there  was  a  general  assem- 
bling of  the  people.  They  came  together  not  to  hear  sermons 
or  mass  for  seven  days,  but  to  rejoice  together  in  their  ccwn- 
muaity  of  privileges,  and  to  feel  that,  as  the  people  of  God, 
they  were  one  people  All  their  three  great  festivals  were  na- 
tional, and  associated  with  liberty.  The  passover  was  a  me- 
morial of  the  day  which  made  them  a  free  people ;  the  feast  of 
pentecost  of  the  law,  by  which  that  freedom  was  confirmed ;  and 
the  feast  of  tabernacles,  of  its  enjoyment  in  their  first  simple 
dwellings  and  unrestrained  family  intercourse.  All  the  festi- 
vals abounded  in  sacrificial  feasts,  in  musick,  songs  and  dan- 
ces. The  people  of  God  in  the  presence  of  their  invisible 
Lord,  and  before  the  tabernacle,  in  which  his  law  was  deposit- 
ed, could  not  but  be  a  rejoicing  people.  By  these  assembla- 
ges their  national  pride,  that  is,  their  delight  in  Jehovah,  the 
fraternal  relationship  of  the  feeveral  tribes,  who  all  had  but  one 
Jehovah,  one  invisible  king,  one  law,  one  temple,  were  awa- 
kened and  cherished,  and  by  their  social  participation  of  the 
feast  and  ^H^^  the  origin  of  the  nation,  the  history  and  me- 
morials of  their  patriarchs,  were  preserved,  and  remained  a|n 
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ways  fresh  in  their  minds.  Whe;i  we  use  the  words,  sacred 
feast,  temple,  festivals,  Psalms,  we  either  form  no  clear  con- 
ception, or  at  least,  a  cold,  cheerless  and  lifeless  one,  because 
we  have  ourselves  no  national  festivals,  and  songs  of  publick 
rejoicing,  no  tetaple  associated  with  the  glory  of  our  fathers, 
no  law  for  the  universal  security  of  our  national  freedom. 
Hence,  the  Psalms,  which  are  filled  with  this  spirit,  are  so  of- 
ten contemplated  by  us  without  emotion  or  sympathy*  No 
people  can  have  a  national  poetry,  that  has  not  objects  of  gen- 
eral pride  and  gratulation,  in  which  all  have  a  community  of 
interest ;  much  less,  when  nourished  up  in  opposing  senti- 
ments and  idea^i^hey  combine  contradictory  conceptions  with 
the  words  pertaining  to  Divine  worship  and  things  sacred,  can 
they  be  expected  to  sympathize  with  the  national  feelings  of 
others  in  a  remote  age  ?  Hence  the  sad  and  mystical  tone 
of  commentators  on  the  Psalms,  a  tone,  which,  if  we  forget 
the  word  Psalms  and  substitute  national  songs  in  its  stead,  is 
at  once  changed.  If  we  consider  the  spirit  of  social  union  and 
friendship,  that  animates  the  national  poetry  and  songs,  when 
all  ranks  of  free  people  come  together  mutually  to  excite  and 
congratulate  each  other,  in  prosperity,  in  joy  and  in  success- 
ful well-doing,  or  to  condole  with  each  other  respecting  na- 
tional misfortunes,  we  shall  find  in  most  of  the  Psalms  more 
beauty  and  interest. 

Some,  for  example,  are  obviously  songs  of  gratulation  and 
joy,  that  they,  could  now  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  rejoice  as  a 
nation. 

O  come,  let  us  sing  unto  Jehovah,* 
Make  a  joyful  noise  to  the  rock  of  our  salvation.  / 
Let  us  come  before  his  presence  with  thanksgiving, 
And  make  a  joyful  noise  with  Psalms. 

For  great  is  Jehovah  our  Grod,  t 

A  great  king  above  all  gods.  <^ 

In  his  hand  are  the  deep  places  of  the  earth, 

»Ps.  xev. 
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The  heights  of  the  mountaioe  ar  e  his  also* 
His  is  the  sea,  which  he  created, 
The  firm  land  bis  hands  hare  formed* 

Come  let  us  worship  and  bow  down. 
Let  us  kneel  before  Jehovah  our  maker, 
For  he  is  our  God,  and  we  the  people  of  his  land, 
The  flock,  which  he  feedeth  like  a  shepherd.  ^ 

To-day,  if  ye  Will  hear  his  (the  shepherd's)  voice. 
Harden  not  your  hearts,  as  at  Meribab, 
At  Massa  in  the  desert.—^ 

The  application  of  an  historical  fact  in  the  last  lihes,  as 
well  as  the  expression  •'  to-day,"  which  is  often  sadly  misinter- 
preted and  misapplied,  derive  their  aniinatioa*1&om  the  livings 
voice,  by  which  a  nation  is  summoned  together,  and  the  festi- 
val proclaimed,  from  which  none  had  a  right  to  be  absent. 
Cif  Considered  in  reference  to  this,  every  word  is  full  of  Opposite 
meaning.  The  same,  also,  may  be  said  of  the  100th  and  oth- 
er Psalms.  In  others  we  find  expressed  the  joy  of  those,  who 
at  such  national  assemblies  went  up  in  procession  to  the  tem- 
ple, and  here  and  there  a  reference  to  their  journey  thither.* 

How  beautiful  are  thy  tents,  Jehovah  Sabaoth, 

My  soul  longeth  and  fainteth  for  the  courts  of  Jehovah. 

My  heart  and  my  flesh  cry  out  for  the  liting  God. 

As  the  bird,  that  hath  found  her'bouse. 

The  swallow  her  nest,  where  she  left  her  young, 

So  look  I  upon  thy  altar,  Jehovah  Sabaoth, 

My  king  and  ray  God. 

Bleased  are  they,  that  abide  in  thy  hoilse^ 
They  sing  continually  thy  praise, 
Blessed  is  he  that  fixeth  his  heart  upon  thee, 
And  goeth  joyfully  to  thee  in  thy  ways.t 
They  go  through  the  thirsty  valley  of  Baca. 

•  Ps.  Ixxziv. 

t  Obvioi^  the  publick  roads  to  Jerusalem,  which  at  that  titne  would 
be  full  of  travellers.  '*  The  trodden  ways  are  in  their  hearts^  me«uis, 
aceordmg  to  a  well  known  idiom,  tbey  delight  in  them,  go  in  them  gladly^ 
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^IkMiA  find  itMhamAmgin  watet.* 
Blessed  also  in  he,  that  guideth  them*t 
They  go  with  ever  inqreasing  8trength,i 
Till  they  behold  in  Zion  the  God  of  Gods. 

Jehovah,  God  of  Sabaoth ! 
^ear  my  prayer! 
Give  ear,  O  God  of  Jaeob  I 
Behold,  O  God  our  shieldf 
And  look  upou  the  face  of  thine  anointed. 

A  day  in  thy  courts 
Is  better  than  a  thousand. 
I  would  rather  stand  at  fh^  threshold  of  my  God« 
Than  dwell  in  the  tents  of  the  prodigal.]} 

For  JehcMlHi  God  is  our  sun  and  shield, 
Jehovah  assures  to  us  grace  and  glory. 
No  good  will  he  withhold  fiTom  the  upright. 
Blessed,  O  Jehovah  Sabaoth ! 
Is  the  man,  that  trusteth  in  thee.$ 

The  first  sadly  misinterpreted  part  of  this  Psalm  cannot  be 
better  illustrated  (absit  inyidia  dicto  !)  than  by  the  example  of 
those,  who  make  pilgrimages  to  Mecca.  As  with  them  the 
inward  emotion  and  interest  increase^  the  nearer,  in  passing 
through  the  desert,  they  approach  to  the  sacred  spot,  as  they 
fall  into  an  ecstacy,  when  they  behold  the  glittering  towers  of 

*  I  adopt  the  reading,  here  which  means  to  drink,  and  thus  from  the. 
antithesis  between  this  and  Baca  the  sense  becomes  moro  beautiful 
and  natural.  They  forget  their  thirst,  and  are  anitnated  by  their  approach 
to  Jerusalem,  for  they  see  the  sanctuary,  the  end  of  their  journey.    That 
they  are  still  journeying,  appears  from  the  8th  verse  which  follows. 

t  This  is  plainly  the  Garavanbaschi  or  Gha^r,  as  the  Pilgrims  to  Mec 
ca  denominate  him. 

t  Though  weary  and  fainting  in  the  dry  valleys  about  Jerusalem. 

(1  The  word  here'  has  an  extensive  senfie  including  that  of  enemyi 
villain,  oppressor,  robber,  and  prodigal.  , 

§  That  is,  who  is  faithful  and  true,  as  our  law  books  sai^  This  word 
embraces  in  the  Psalms  the  duties  of  a  subject  towards  Gdd,  as  the  pre- 
vious verses  celebrate  the  benefits  conferred  by  God  as  a  protector. 
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the  Gaaba»  so  here  the  tnarchi  to  Jehlraleln  thioogh  the 
parched  valleys  is  pursued  with  longing  desire,  and  still  in* 
creasing  vigour  and  delight.  These  burning  vales  become  to 
them,  as  it  were,  living  fountains  of  water,  for  in  Baca  thej 
already-  see  the  countenance  of  Jehovah.-^The  seeimd  part  of 
the  Psalm,  also,  is  word  for  word,  from  the  actual  circumstan- 
ces of  the  national  worship  at  Jerusalem.  Tlmre  are  here  ne 
^-fetched  and  mystical  images.  As  here,  in  the  time  of  Da- 
vid, prayer  is  offered  for  the  king,  so  in  other  Psalms  proeperi- 
ijr  for  the  whole  land  is  intreated,  especially  in  the  language 
adapted  to  the  national  assemblies. 

I  am  glftd,  when  they  say  to  me,* 
Let  U8  go  into  the  house  of  Jehovah, 
My  feet  stand  within  thy  gates, 

0  Jerusalem ! 

Joflisalem  is  built  a  compact  city, 
Hoase  joins  to  house  within  it.f 

Thither  the  tribes  go  up,  the  tribes  of  Jebovaky 
To  the  memorial  feast  for  Israel, 
To  praise  the  majesty  of  Jehovah. 

There  stand  the  thfones  of  judgment, 
The  thrones,  which  the  king  hath  establiaht4.  « 

Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem^ 
They  shall  prosper  that  love  thee. 
Peace  be  within  thy  walls, 
And  tranquility  within  thy  palacesn 
For  my  brethren  and  companions'  sakes 

1  will  say,  peace  be  within  thee. 
Because  of  the  temple  of  oar  God^ 
i  will  seek  thy  good. 

The  young  inhabitant  of  the  country^  who  had  once  aeea 
Jerusalem  and  would  gladly  see  it  again,  could  not  speak  of 

*Ps.  cxxii. 
t  As  a  wmntryman  in  going  to  the  city  among  lis  would  saj, 
Urbem,  quam  dicunt  Romam,  Meliboea,  patavi 
Stttltus  ego  kvic  Dostne  similcm,  &c. 


if  with  more  simplicity  of  feeling,  than  this  song  exhibits.  Oth- 
er Psalms  express  the  wish  for  ^prosperity  in  general,  others 
celebrate  the  intercourse  of  fkmilies  and  tribes,  and  still  others 
pr«ise  the  dignity  of  the  priests,  and  the  pomp  of  the  reli- 
gious ceremoniel.  In  calamitous  times  their  songs  have  a 
lone  of  mourning  and  lamentation,  in  prosperous  times  of 
joyottsness ;  and  these  national  festivals  in  a  word  have  pro- 
duced a  portion  of  the  Psalms,  in  which  a  true  publick  spirit 
prevails.  All  which  commence  with  "  the  Lord  is  king,"  are 
»f  this  kind ;  most,  also,  of  the  thanksgiving  and  halelujah 
Psalms,  some  of  the  family  of  Korah,  some  of  Asaph,  and  the 
most  touching  Psalm  of  David,  "  As  the  hart  panteth  !"  ex- 
presses a  jonging  afler  the  temple  of  God,  and  was  obviously 
adapted  for  such  a  national  festival.  It  is  the  main  point  of 
the  Psalm,  that  he  cannot  even  now  participate 

In  the  voice  of  song  and  gratolation, 

In  the  crowd  of  those,  who  dance  at  the  temple  of  God. 

Moses  organized  these  national  assemblies,  and  is  therefore, 
also,  the  father  of  these  lyrick  effusions. 

Second.  The  God  of  Israel  was  without  a  sensuous  repre- 
sentation. In  the  most  sacred  place  of  his  tabernacle  was 
laid  the  book  of  the  law,  in  an  ark,  and  the  Cherubim,  as  the 
symbols  of  the  marvellous  and  the  sacred,  stood  upon  it.  The 
space  between  them  was  regarded  as  the  dwelling  place  of  Je- 
hovah, and  thus  he  is  often  called,  "  Jehovah  who  dwelleth 
between  the  Cherubim."  God,  moreover,  had  no  throne  in 
the  temple.  The  book  of  the  law  was  his  throne.  He  was 
its  guardian  and  executor,  and  shielded  it  with  the  force  of 
his  authority .--^The  purpose  aimed  at,  was  of  the  noblest  kind, 
and  was  nothing  less,  than  to  make  the  national  system  of 
worship  one  with  the  political  constitution,  and  consecrate  the 
law  itself,  as  a  league,  a  compact,  a  treaty  of  God  with  the  na- 
lion.  According  to  the  spirit  of  the  system,  again,  idolatrous 
images  and  sensuous  representations  of  God  could  no  more  ex- 
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ist  amoDg  the  creations  of  their  poets,  than  they  ooold  be  md- 
fered  in  the  temple  and  sanctioned  by  the  law.  But  poetij 
was  on  this  account  the  more  free  to  cdebrate  the  praises  of 
God,  as  the  God  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  giver  of  its  laws ;  and 
this'  it  has  in  fact  done.  Many  of  the  national  scmgs  cele- 
brate the  king,  who  dwellethin  darkne^  (so  it  was  in  the  most 
holy  place)  but  who  hath  established  his  throne  in  righteous- 
ness and  judgment.  They  exhort  all  the  ^magistrates  of  the 
land  to  administer  justice  in  the  name  of  God  ;  for  only  through 
the  medium  of  his  laws  is  God  present,  and  efitoienUy  work- 
ing among  his  people.* 

Jehovah  reigns !  the  nations  tremble  before  him ! 
He  is  throned  upon  the  Cherubim,  the  world  is  moved ! 
The  great  Jehovah  h  in  Zion, 
The  lofty  one  above  all  the  nations. 

The  king  hath  strength,  who  loveth  judgment, 
Thou  hast  established  ordinances, 
And  maintained  law  and  equity  in  Jacob. 
Exalt  Jehovah  our  God, 
And  bow  down  at  his  footstool, 
Before  his  sanctuary. 

Moses  and  Aaron  among  his  priests. 
And  Samuel  among  them,  that  invoke  his  namo,t 
They  called  upon  Jehovah, 
And  he  answered  them ; 
^e  spake  to  them  from  the  clouds. 
And  they  observed  his  words. 
The  laws  and  ordinances,  which  he  gave,t 
Jehovah  our  Qod,  thou  he^rdest  them, 

*  Ps.  xoix, 

t  Who  was  not  a  priest.  The  distinction  is  her«  made,  <ybviously,  ai 
it  was  piresented  to  ths  senses  in  the  service  of  the  temple  j  priests  and 
laymen,  servants  and  worshippers. 

I  This  language  relates  to  the  pure  Dati<ynal  laws,  and  the  instuttons  of 
the  land ;  to  utter  feelings  qf  triun^h  respeetin|(  tl^ese  i^  |b«  spi^^t  |||4 
scope  of  the  o^Ot 
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Tbou  didst  favour  tbem,  and  vindicate  their  work.* 

Exalt  ye  Jehovah,  our  God, 
Cast  yourselves  down  before  the  holy  mounts 
Where  our  God,  the  lofty  one,  is  enthroned^ 

m 

How  spiritless  is  all  this,  when  severed  from  its  original  con- 
nexions and  relations  !  But  how  apposite,  when  these  praises 
are  considered  as  the  jubilant  expressions  of  a  free  pec^le,  ta 
be  ruled  only  by  the  fixed  and  determinate  laws  of  God^ 

God  stands  in  the  congregation  of  bis  people,^ 

He  jud^eth  among  the  gods  of  the  earth* 

How  long  will  ye  judge  unjustly  ? 

And  respect  the  person  of  the  oppressor  T 

Do  justice  to  the  poor  and  the  orphan, 

Give  their  right  to  the  oppressed  and  needy, 

Deliver  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  wicked. 

They  know  not,  neither  do  they  understand, 
They  go  on  in  their  blindness. 
Therefore  the  foundations  of  our  land  tremMa^ 

I  have  said,  ye  are  Gods, 
Allof  yuitt  sons  of  the  highest, 
But  like  feeble  men  must  ye  die» 
And  together  as  one  ga  down  to  the  groand.t 
Lift  up  thyself,  O  God,  and  judge  the  land. 
For  all  the  tribes  are  thine  inheritance. 

Thus  did  poetry  with  patriotic  spirit  dare  to  reprove  tyr^ts,^ 

*  Thou  didst  stand  by  them,  guard  their  institutions,  aid  them  against 
their  enemies,  &c. 

t  Ps.  Ixzzii.  God  sat  in  judgment  in  the  middle  of  the  land,  in  the  most 
holy  place,  where  ii\  doubtful  cases  the  highest  judge  consulted  him.  He 
•at  also  in  all  the  tribunals  of  the  country,  which  were  held  only  in  his 
name.  God  alone  was  king  and  judge;  and,  even  when  there  were  kings 
in  Israel,  they  could  and  must  be  regarded  only  as  vicegerents  of  God, 
•abject  to  the  constitution  of  the  country  as  their  law^, 

t  The  7th  verse  is  placed  in  antithesis  with  the  6th  in  both  its  mem. 
bers.    If  they  are  so  placed  in  contrast,^  Gods  and  n^ep,  i^l  aQd  one»  tha 
#bscurity  disappears, 

9* 
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and  present  in  the  midst  of  them  that  kin^,  is  whose  name 
alone  they  were  the  judges  and  princes  of  his  people.  The 
poet  had  only  to  recal  to  their  minds  the  positive  constitution 
of  their  ^country,  and  the  94th  Psalm  exhibits  the  same  subject 
with  still  greater  ardour.  All  those  pieces,  which  celebrate 
God  as  king,  (political  songs  celebrating  the  fundamental  prin* 
ciples  of  the  government),  are  so  confident  in  regard  to  this, 
that  they  call  on  sea  and  land,  nations  and  people,  to  confess^ 
that  the  God  of  whom  they  sing,  is  alone  an  upright  and  just 
king  ;  that  Judah  alone  has  a  form  of  government  eternal  like 
God,  strong  ,and  impregnable  Hke  nature,  for  both  are  the  work 
of  one  and  the  same  God.  It  is  the  method  of  many  Psalms 
to  place  side  by  side,  the  wonders  of  God  in  nature,  and  his 
ordinances  among  them,  which  they  regard  as  alike  marvel- 
lous. Very  probably,  the  choirs  alternated  with  each,  other  in 
these  enumerations,  and,  by  combining  together  as  one,  the 
great  and  the  small,  they  gire  to  the  movement  of  the  whole 
dignity  and  stateliness, ' 

1.  2.  Praise  ye  Jehorali,  * 

1.  For  it  is  good  to  sin^  praises  to  our  God; 

2.  For  pleasant  and  comely  is  the  song  of  prai«e« 
•  1.  Jehovah  buildeth  up  Jerusalem,! 

And  assembleth  the  outcasts  of  Israel. 
He  healeth  the  broken  in  heart, 
And  bindeth  up  their  wounds. 
2«  He  reckoneth  the  number  of  the  Stars* 
And  calleth  them  by  their  ^ames. 
Great  is  our  Lord,  and  of  great  power, 
His  understanding  is  infinite. 

1.  Jehovah  raiseth  up  the  oppressed, 

2.  And  boweth  tlie  oppressor  to  the  dust, 
1.  Sing  to  Jehovah  in  alternate  choirs, 

♦Ps.  cxlvii. 
1 1  do  not  mean  to  decide  by  the  division  of  this  psalm,  that  the  two 
numbers  of  the  parallelism  were  sung  by  two  different  choirs.    By  thv 
nuivbers  I  have  only  indicated  the  general  economy  of  the  piece. 
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2.  Play  to  faim  upon  the  barp. 

1.  He  covQreth  the  heaven  with  clouds, 

He  prepareth  rain  for  the  earthy 

He  maketh  grass  to  grow  upon  the  mountaini^ 

He  giveth  to  the  beasts  their  food, 

To  the  young  ravens,  when  they  cry. 
5S.  His  delight  is  not  in  the  strength  of  the  hoFoe^ 

Nur  his  glory  in  hin\  that  runneth  swiftly. 

Jehovah  loveth  them  that  fear  him. 

And  that  trust  in  his  goodness. 
1.2.      Praise  Jehovah,  O  Jerusalem ! 

Praise  Ihy^God,  O  Zion ! 

For  he  strengtheneth  the  bars  of  thy  gates. 

He  Uesaetfi  thy  children  within  thee. 
^        He  giveth  thee  peace  in  thy  borders. 

And  filleth  th^e  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat. 
1.     He  giveth  his  commandment  to  the  earth. 

His  word  runneth  very  swiftly.  ^ 

He  giveth  snow  like  wool, 

He  scattereth  hoar-frost  like  ashes,. 

He  cat>teth  down  ice  in  masses. 

Who  can  stand  before  his  co|d  ? 
^  9.     He  uttereth  his  word,  and  they  are  melted, 

He  causeth  the  wind  to  blow,  and  the  waters  flow« 
1. 9.     He  showeth  his  word  unto  Jacob, 

His  statutes  and  judgments  unto  Israel. 

He  hath  done  so  to  no  other  nation. 

And  they  know  not  his  ordinances. 

Praise  ye  Jehovah. 

Far  as  I  am  from  introducing  the  artifices  of  dramatic  repre* 
sentation  into  the  psalms,  it  yet  appears  tome,  that  the  alterna- 
tion of  parts  is  here  pretty  evident,  though  they  may  be  other^ 
wise  divided.  The  bold  combination  of  the  wonders  of  na- 
ture with  those  of  the  state  institutions  is  the  soul  of  the  whole. 

Third.  Jehovah,  who  reigned  only  by  means  of  laws,  had 
servants,  who  in  every  good  regulation  were  to  be  the  soul  of 
his  kingdom;  interpreters  and  guardians  of  the  constitution, 
and  even  its  supreme  executive ;  for  they  were  the  higheist  tri- 
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bunal  in  the  land.  They  were  moreover  the  regulators  of  th» 
calendar,  had  charge  of  weights  and  measures  in  trade,  were 
Judges  respecting  contagious  diseases,  and  physicians.  They 
executed  contracts  of  property,  arranged  the  festivals,  aecoFd* 
ing  to  which  ever3r  thing  else  was  regulated,  summoned  the 
people  to  the  national  assemblies,  and  marched  with  the 
sanctuary  of  the  na1)ion  in  war,  to  inspire  the  army  with  cour- 
age by  their  songs,  trumpets  and  the  presence  of  their  Grod. 
The  first  servant  of  God,  the  high  priest,  was  the  fir^  servant 
of  righteousness. 

His  breast  plate  was  called  the  breast  plate  of  judgment, 
as  among  the  Egyptians  the  presiding  priest  and  judge  carried 
before  hun  the  symbol  of  justice.  The  high  priest  however 
bore  no  symbol ;  but  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  his 
brethren,  engraven  upon  precious  stones,  must  rest  upon  his 
heart,  and  with  them  light  and  right,*  that  is,  the  most  perfect 

*That  Urim  and  Thummim  signifies  the  fullest,  truest  light,  does  not 
•dinit  of  a  doubt,  and  as  little  oan  it  be  doubted,  that  the  ezpreseioa 
**ThoH  shall  make  (set,  give)  the  breastplate  of  judgment  for  a  Urim 
and  Thummim'*  means  in  the  Hebrew,  **Thou  shall  make  h  the  mark 
and  insignia  of  the  highest  and  truest  judicial  decision,  in  which  no  eva.. 
•ion,  no  doubt,  ean  any  longer  avaiU**  I  do  not  attempt  to  decide  how 
the  oracle  of  God  in  the  sanctuary  answered  the  high  priest,  whether 
as  it  did  Moses,  by  an  audible  voice,  or  by  an  inward  guiding  of  hia 
thoughts,  such  that  when  he  entered  with  his  question  Hxto  this  sacred 
place,  he  felt  himself  seized  by  a  Divine  influence,  and  inspired  with  Di-. 
vine  truth.  It  is  epough  that  the  high  priest  answered  in  the  name  of 
God ;  and  to  enquire  of  God  by  Urim  and  Thummim,  means  simply  to 
aaquire  of  the  person,  who  bore  the  Urim  and  Tfaummim)  and  'vrho^ 
as  the  bearer  of  this,  was  qualified  to  answer,  that  is,  legitimo  modo» 
through  the  presiding  judge.  See  Num.  itxvii.  2.}«  Hia  answer  too 
was  confided  in  as  an  oracular  decision,  and  we  find  at  a  later  period  tha 
•zpression,  even  respecting  human  counsels,  *'whe,n  one  enquired  of  him, 
it  was  as  if  he  enquired  of  God."  In  short  the  Urim  and  Thummim  was 
wisdom  and  truth,  as  of  a  Divine  oracle,  the  clearest  and  most  infallible 
decision.  This  Moses  was  to  make  the  breast  plate  of  judgment,  that  . 
Is,  ordain  this  splendid  attire,  consecrate  it,  ai^d  adapt  its  form  to  thia 
purpose.    The  case  was  the  same  with  this,  as  with  the  attire  of  thib 
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light,  afid  the  most  tmneserYed  expression  of  it,  abide  in  Im 
abreast. 

la  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  the  figuratiye  images  used  to 
express  the  highest  dignity  were  drawn  from  the  attire  of  the 
priest,  and  especially  of  the  hi^h  priest,  because  he  was  the 
first  of  the  nation  in  rank,  and  of  princely  dignity  by  his  coti- 
secration  to  God.  Hence  the  costly  magnificence  of  the  agje 
and  country  stood  connected  with  him.  The  priests  were 
clothed  with  righteousness  and  salvation,*  that  is,  as  thej 
were  judges  and  sacred  persons,  guardians  and  administrators 
of  the  institutions  of  the  country,  on  which  the  happiness  of 
the  nation  depended,  so  their  official  attire  was  a  symbol  of 
both  justice,  the  general  order  of  soci^y,  and  of  the  well  be- 
ing of  the  nation  and  Jehovah's  delight  in  it.  From  this  idea 
originated  the  figurative  expressions  in  Mpses,  the  Prophets, 
and  Psalms,  which  to  us  appear  so  strange,  and  to  scoffers 
were  ridiculous,  because  we  neither  possess  nor  feel  any  sym- 
pathy with  such  sacred  symbols,  as  were  there  an  object  of  the 
highest  reverence  to  a  whole  people.  Our  priests  are  clothied 
rather  with  contempt,  and  their  attire  is  the  sackcloth  of  pov* 
erty.  The  term  "  established  religion"  is  in  many  countries 
So  much  a  term  of  reproach  and  contempt,  that  when,  in  con« 

liead  of  the  high  priest,  and  the  inicription  upon  his  forehead  '^holiness 
to  the  Lord.**  This  indicated  his  regal  dignity,  as  standing  in  the  place 
of  God,  that  his  ofBce  and  duty,  as  the  presiding  judge,  to  bear  the 
whole  people  upon  his  heart,  to  bring  them  in  remembrance  before  God, 
and  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  mediator  between  God  and  his  people  This  he 
was  by  virtue  of  his  office,  by  enquiring  of  God  in  doubtful  cases,  and  by 
deciding  according  to  the  voice  of  God  in  his  name.  So  long  as  Moses 
lived,  be  enquired  of  Jehovah,  When  he  was  no  more,  who  should  enquire 
of  him  but  the  highest  judge.  He  did  so  by  right  of  office,  and  there^ 
fore  dared  never  appear  before  Jehovah  without  his  breast  plate  of  judg- 
ment.  More  than  this  the  Urim  and  Tbummim  certainly  was  not ;  nor 
^oold  it  be  two  dice,  since  answers  were  given  more  difficult  and  cir« 
f  umstai^tial,  than  i^  was  possible  for  dice  to  give. 

*P8.  exzxij,  9. 16« 
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nexion  with  entirely  different  eBtablishments  and  timctt, 
read  the  word  "priests,"  even  the  noblest  imagery  beconet 
debased  and  belittled.  There  the  ruin  of  the  country  coold 
not  be  more  affectingly  and  yiyidiy  represented  to  the  peof^e, 
than  by  saying,  "The  sanctuary  is  profaned,  the  crows  of 
thp  Divine  majesty  is  fallen  from  the  head  of  the  high  priest, 
the  priests  go  in  sackcloth  and  mourn."  Their  defilement 
was  the  defilement  of  the  nation ;  their  adorning  the  embleBi 
of  general  order  and  happiness. 

I  exceedingly  rejoice  in  Jehovah, 

My  heart  is  joyful  io  my  God, 

lie  clothes  me  in  garments  of  salvation. 

He  covereth  me  with  a  princely  robe. 

As  a  bridegroom  I  stand  in  priestly  attire, 

As  a  bride  in  her  bridal  adorning ; 

For  as  the  earth  bringeth  forth  h|3r«bad, 

And  as  the  garden  causeth  its  seed  to  grow. 

So  Jehovah  causeth  righteousness  to  spring  up. 

And  glory  before  all  the  nations.* 

Such  among  this  people  were  the  images  of  the  sanctuary. 
Unity  among  brethren  and  in  families  could  not  be  more  beau- 
tifiilly  set  forth,  than  by  the  odour  of  the  precious  ointment, 
that  was  poured  upon  the  head  of  the  high  priest.t  As  the 
most  precious  odour  offered  to  Jehovah  diffused  around  an 

*Simon,  the  son  of  Onias,  the  high  pri^stt 
How  was  he  honoured  before  the  whole  people  \ 
Wheq  he  came  forth  out  of  the  Sanctuary, 
As  the  Morning  star  coming  out  of  a  cloud. 
As  the  full  moon,  as  the  clear  son 
Sbineth  upon  the  temple  of  the  Most  High. 
As  the  rainbow  painted  the  bright  cloud. 
As  the  rose  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
As  lilies  by  ^he  rivers  of  water. 
See  the  whole  passage  Ecclesiasticus.  chap,  50^ 
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igr^able  sensatioili  Whioh  nothiDg  else  gftV6|  so  Unity  waktrng 
brethren  spread  a  delight  and  flagrancy,  in  the  highest  sens* 
pleasing  both  to  God  and  man.  Princes  and  priests  were 
from  the  earliest  times  associated  under  th6  conceptions  that 
both  stood  in  the  plaee  of  God,  and  in  this  language,  accord* 
ing  to  the  origin  of  the  word,  they  were>  as  servants  who 
ttight  approach  the  Divinity,  synonymous.  In  the  family  go* 
▼emmcnt  of  the  primitive  world  the  father  was  the  prince  and 
priest  of  his  family }  Melchisedeck,  king  of  righteousness, 
and  priest  of  the  most  high  God.  The  Psalm,  which  depicts 
the  regal  dignity  in  the  highest  colours,  which  places  the  king 
by  the  side  of  Jehovah,  and  enthrones  him  at  his  right  hand, 
«zalts  him  to  this  dignity  only  by  associating  him  with  tbt 
-eonception  of  the  priesthood.* 

Jehovah  hath  sworn  and  will  not  repent. 
Thou  art  a  priest  fofever. 

I  make  thee  in  rank  a  MoicbisMfeck. 

I 

In  the  later  periods  of  Hebrew  poetry  priests  and  angeh 
were  associated.t  Since  the  priests  were  messengers  of  J^ 
hovah,  that  is,  administrators  of  his  laws,  since  they  had  the 
privilege  of  approaching  to  the  throne  of  God^and  serving  him 
in  his  temple,  as  soon  as  the  heavens  came  to  be  represented 
as  the  tent  and  temple  of  God,  the  representation  of  priests 
serving  him  there  aho  was  a  natural  consequence.  Even  in 
Isaiah  the  Seraphim  are  princes  and  priests,  that  is  servants 
of  a  king  enthroned  in  his  temple.f  In  the  vision  of  £ze* 
chiel  the  angel,  who  marks  the  innocent  that  they  may  be 
spared,  is  a  priest;  ||  as  also  the  sublime  form  in  Daniel,  who 
interprets  the  vision.§  At  this  period  all  the  images  of  pur»» 
ty,  of  dignity,  and  magnificence  from  those  ancient  times 
were  spiritualized,  and  referred  to  these  heavenly  powers;  and 
in  this  form  also  appear  the  angds  of  the  New  Testament 

•Ps.  ejT.    t  Mai.  U  7.  iii.  1.    t  let.  vi*  9.    fl  Ezech.  ij^  3.    «  Dan.  l.t! 
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one  and  the  same.  In  this  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
Ohristy  when  his  highest  regal  dignity  is  to  be  exhibited,  is 
Fepresented  as  a  hl^  priest. 

Fourth.  Before  the  princes  of  the  East  no  one  conid  ven- 
ture to  appear  without  presents ;  this  custom  Moses  availed 
himself  of  to  introduce  into  his  system  the  use  of  the  ancieni 
patriarchal  offerings,  and  to  allure  the  senses  and  ^SsMions  of 
the  people  more  entirely  from  Egyptian  customs,  and  to  attain 
dso  other  ends,  that  will  be  mentioned  hereafter.  AmoQg 
the  Egyptians  living  beasts  were  offered  only  to  the  infernal 
God,  Typhon,  and  for  this  purpose  those  were  selected,  which 
were  noxious,  hateful,  and  of  evil  omen ;  while  to  the  good 
spirits  were  offered  inanimate,  and  for  the  most  part  odorifer- 
ous gifls.  As  Moses,  the  most  zealous  enemy  of  slavery, 
made  inalienable  freedom  the  fundamental  law  of  his  nation, 
so  he  consecrated  the  whole  nation,  especially  the  firstborn, 
who  had  been  spared  in  the  last  Egyptian  plague,  as  the  pro- 
perty of  Jehovah.  Here  God  remitted  his  right;  he  gave  to 
the  father  his  sop,  and  received  instead  of  him  a  beast  for  an 
ofiering ;  but  of  necessity  a  clean  beast,  because  nothing  un- 
clean could  ap]5roach  a  holy  God,  much  less  be  presented  to 
him  as  an  offering.  So  also  with  the  fruits  of  the  land,  which 
belonged  to  God,  and  of  which  he  reserved  to  himself  the 
first  fruits,  as  a  thankoffering,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
tenure,  by  which  the  land  was  held.  The  first  fruits  and  the 
whole  offerings  were  the  j&rst  proper  sacrifices  of  duty  and  of 
righteousness,  as  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  Psalm. 

Do  good  according  to  thy  good  pleasure  unto  Zion, 
Build  thou  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
Then  shall  sacrifices  of  duly  please  thee, 
The  offerings,  which  go  up  with  incense, 
The  young  bullocks  upon  thine  ahar. . 

The  sin  and  trespass  oflfermgs  had  a  purpose  equally  good ; 
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they  brou^t  out  secret  sins;  which  the  law  could  hot  punish, 
and  eren  sins  of  omission,  before  Jehovah,  that  is,  before  his 
judges,  and  were  thus  better  than  auricular  confessions,  police 
officers,  and  cruel  secret  tribunals.  ^  Here  they  came  with 
frankness  before  Gdd,  with  the  sin  offering  in  their  hands, 
took)  upon  themselves  the  punishment,  which  the  law  pre- 
scribed, and  dared  not  wait  for  it  from  the  arbitrement  of  tlie 
priest  Even  the  inconvenience  of  thi»  offering,  which  could 
be  made  only  before  the  sanctuary,  made  some  degree  of  fore- 
sight necessary.  But  the  best  application,  which  poetry  made 
of  these  offerings,  was  of  a  spiritual  kind.  ^ 

Have  compassion  on  me  according  to  thy  mercy,* 
In  thy  great  mercy  blot  out  my  transgressions. 
For  lo  M  am  a  sinful  man, 
And  sinful  the  mother,  which  bore  me. 
But  thoii  iovest  inward  truth  alone  $  t  i 

And  shewest  me  the  hidden  sense  of  thy  law. 
As  a  priest  must  thou  cleanse  me,  X 
And  then  shall  I  be  clean. 
If  thou  wash  me,  I  shall  be  white  like  snOw. 
Look  not  upon  my  misdoiugs, 
Blot  out  all  my  transgressions, 
Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God, 
Renew  a  right  spirit  within  me. 
So  will  I  teach  transgressors  thy  way, 
And  sinners  shall  turn  unto  thee. 
Deliver  me  from  blood-guiltiness,  O  God; 
So  will  I  sing  aloud  of  thy  righteonsness. 
Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice,  else  would  I  give  it ; 
Thou  delightest  not  in  burnt-offerings.  || 
*  The  sacrificejs  of  God  are  a  contrite  spirit, 

*Ps,  \u 
t  "The  outward  offering  is  not  thy  aim.    It  has  a  spiritual  meaning, 
which  the  people  know  not,  and  which  thou  has  taught  me.'* 

X  This  is  the  hidden  import  of  sacrifices  according  to  David's  under, 
standing.  God  must  purify  men,  and  the  purification  of  the  priest  could 
be  only  an  emblem  of  this. 

11  For  murder  and  adultery  no  expiatory  offering  could  be  made. 
10 
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An  humble  and  broken  heart, 

* 

Thou  dost  not  despise. 

And  in  another  prayer,  where  he  renders  thanl^s  for  bene- 
fits* 

Many  things,  O  Jehovah,  hast  thou  done  for  us,*     ^ 
And  thy  wonderful  thoughts  are  without  number. 
Yet  will  I  declare,  and  speak  of  them. 
Though  they  cannot  be  numbered. 

Sacrifice,  and  offering  thou  didst  not  desire, 
Thou  saidst  to  me  secretly  in  mine  ear,f 
Burnt-offering  and  sin-offering  thou  wouldst  not. 
'   •  Then  Safd  I,  lo !  I  come  freely,t 

Yea  it  is  written  for  me  in  the  law, 
I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  my  God ! 
What  thou  requirest  is  within  ray  heart. 

I  will^rociaim  what  is  thy  will,  • 

Before  all  the  •people,  , 

I  will  not  refrain  my  lips, 
O  Jehovah,  thou  knowest. 

A  publick  confession,  publick  songs  of  contrition  and  thanks^ 
chiving,  David  here  puts  in  the  place  of  sacrifices,  and  main- 
tains, that  in  so  doing,  he  fulfils  the  inward  and  true  sense  of 
the  law.  TJne  Prophets  are  filled  with  corresponding  expres- 
sions. We  have  no  sacrificial  songs  in  the  Scriptures,  such 
as  the  pagans  used  :  those  which  treat  of  sacrifices  are  all  mo- 
ral and  spiritual.     So,  also,  was  it  with  the  most  ancient,  and 

*Ps.xl.  5— 10. 

t  The  expression,  "  thou  openest  mine  ear,**  means  obviously  only 
what  is  clearly  expressed  afterwards.  Thou  lettest  me  silently  appre- 
hend thy  will,  thy  proper  aim,  in  ail  sacrifices.  Thou  sayest  in  mine  ear, 
what  the  common  people  do  not  know,  the  sense  of  thy  written  law,  and 
of  the  duties  there  prescribed. 

X  That  is,  "  as  fi  servant  1  am  gladly  obedient  to  the  secret  voice.  "If 
this  be  the  inward  and  proper  sense  of  the  law,  it  abides  also  in  my  own 
breast.  It  is  that,  which  my  own  heart  longs  after,  and  gladly  performs 
as  duty.    Compare  Peut.  xxx.  11. 12. 
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most  pleasing,  unbloody  thanl^>{fferings,  and  offerings  of  in- 
cense. We  have  one  song  respecting  them,  of  which  the  rao«t 
enlightened  age  need  not  be  ashamed.     It  is 

The  Fiftieth  Psalm. — ^Asaph's. 

l^e  God  of  Gods,  Jehovah,  spake, 

And  called  upon  the  earth. 

From  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  its  going  down. 

From  Zion,  the 'glory  of  the  Ictod,  God  shone  forth*     ^ 
(  Our  God  Cometh,  an^  shall  not  be  silent. 

Devouring  fire  goeth  forth  before  him. 

And  a  mighty  tempest  is  round  about  him.  ^ 

He  ealleththe  heavens  abave,  and  the  earth,t 
To  give  judgment  upon  his  people. 
"  Gather  my  saints  together  unto  me, 

Who  have  covenanted  with  me  by  sacrifice."  * 

And  all  the  heavens  proclainied  him  judge, 
Jehovah,  as  a  righteous  judge. 

Hear,  O  my  people,  and  I  will  speak, 
I  will  testify  against  thee,  even  I,  thy  God. 
I  reprove  thee  not  for  thy  burnt  offering8,$ 
For  the  incense,  that  ever  ascends  to  me. 
I  desire  no  bullocks  from  thy  house, 
Nor  he  goats  out  of  thy  folds. 
For  every  beast  of  the  forest  is  mine, 
The  beasts  upon  a  thousand  hills. 
I  know  aU  the  fowls  of  the  mountains. 
And  the  wild  beast  of  the  field  is  mine. 
If  I  were  hungry,  I  need  not  tell  thee, 
For  mine  is  the  world  and  its  fulness, 

*  As  always  from  mountains ;  now  however,  no  longer  from  Sinai  and  ^ 
Seir,  but  from  Zion,  the  glorious  crown,  the  chief  ornament  of  the  whole 
land,  because  God  dwelt  upon  it. 

t  Before  heaven  and  earth  Israel  had  bound  themselves  to  his  covenant, 
Deut.  zzxi.  38.  and  these  must  now,  therefore,  be  witnesses,  how  Israel 
had  understood  and  kept  it.    The  Allwise,  however,  v.  7.  speaks  in  their 

name,  and  the  judge  becomes  himself  the  witness. 

« 

tThat  is,  I  do  not  put  you  upon  trial  with  regard  to  external  offerings  • 
of  these  you  bring  m^  enoughs 
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Thinkest  tbou  I  eat  the  ileeh  of  bollocke  7 
i     Or  drink  the  blood  of  goats  ? 
Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving, 
Pay  thy  tows  to  the  Most  High, 
Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble, 
And  when  I  deliver  thee,  honour  thou  me. 

Whoso  offereth  praise  glorifieth  me. 
And  to  him,  that  taketh  heed  to  his  way, 
Will  I  show  the  salvation  ofGod. 

It  would  carry  me  too  far,  to  go  through  more  particulars 
of  the  Mosaick  code,  and  show,  how,  even  in  regard  to  indi- 
vidual expressions,  they  have  modified  the  language  of  poetry 
in  the  Prophets  and  Psalms.  Let  it  suffice,  to  gather,  yet,  a 
few  of  the  choicest  specimens,  since  there  is  not  room  for  a 
harvest  of  particular  remarks. 


] .  In  the  political  organization  of  Israel,  every  thing  was 
originally  connected  with  the  sanctuary,  and  even  bodily  dis- 
eases, like  moral  delinquences,  were  regarded  as  rendering  the 
subject  of  them  impure.  Hence,  not  only  those  were  very 
naturally  used  as  emblems  of  these,  but  also,  the  Prophets  and 
poets  spake  of  them  in  the  language  of  the  Sanctuary,  that  is, 
freely,  openly,  and  without  circumlocution.  They  regulated 
themselves,  in  this  particular,  not  according  to  the  laws  of 
good  society  among  us,  of  which  they  knew  nothing.  They 
spake  as  the  law  of  Moses  spake,  as  the  father  of  his  people 
thought.  To  the  physician,  expressions  are  allowed,  which 
the  refined  villain,  from  no  regard  to  morality,  avoids  ;  and  a 
physician,  who  passes  judgment  as  a  priest,  must  not  direct 
himself  by  the  modes  of  a  later  and  different  age.  It  is  mere 
folly,  also,  to  judge  of  this  whole  class  of  words  and  images 
among  the  Hebrews  by  the  caprices  of  our  customs,  and  to  af^ 
feet  to  shudder  at^a  Psalm,  which  paints  base  crimes  in  the 
form  of  loathsome  eruptions,  or  at  a  chap^^r  of  the  Propli^^i 
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which  describes  with  truth  and  energy,  the  corrupt  manners 
of  the  age.  In  this,  too,  however,  poetry  is  modified  in  accord- 
ance with  the  particular  age  and  character  of  the  poet.  At 
the  court  of  Solomon  was  not  heard  the  language,  which  Eze- 
chiel,  the  son  of  a  priest,  who  had  ^rnestly  devoted  himself 
to  study  the  law  of  Moses,  the  temple,  and  the  ancient  customs, 
ventured  to  employ  in  his  minute  expositions.  Such  things 
were  called  by  their  true  names  in  the  East,  too,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  awakening  detestation  and  loathing,  by  the  shame 
of  the  exposure  ;  for  it  is  known,  that  those  nations,  in  all  these 
points,  feel  disgust  more  readily  than  we.  By  the  Jewish  law 
impurities  were  severely  prohibited.  Which,  among  us  are  free 
from  restraint,  and  an  Arab  would  often  blush  at  the  questions 
of  a  European. 

2.  In  the  Sanctuary  every  small  vessel,  and  every  distinct 
part  of  the  wall  or  tent  had  its  name,  and  since  all  these  things, 
as  a  Divine  plan  devised  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  minutely  de- 
scribed in  the  law,  came  down  to  a  later  age,  it  was  a  matter 
of  course,  that  they  should  become  the  subjects  of  reflection, 
and  poetical  embellishment.  Yet,  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that 
the  best  periods  of  Hebrew  poetry  knew  nothing  of  the  fables, 
which  were  'invented  by  the  allegorizing  spirit  of  a  later  age. 
What  David  sings  of  the  hidden  import  of  the  law,  is  all  of  it 
really  contained  in  Moses,  and  the  developments  of  the  Pro- 
phets, remain  always  true  to  the  general  character  and  frame 
of  the  institution.  After  the  captivity,  when  the  second  tem- 
ple was  to  be  built,  hidden  meanings  began  to  be  devised,  yet 
with  some  degree  of  wisdom,  as  is  seen  in  Haggai  and  Zech- 
arias.  The  spirit  of  mystical  interpretation  first  spread  itself 
from  Egypt,  at  a  still  later  period. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  say,  that  the  tabernacle  of  Moses^ 
and  his  form  of  Divine  worship,  were  not  significant,  even  in 
their  minute  particulars.  They  were  so,  but  only  in  regard  ta 
the  general  spirit  of  his  law,  and  in  the  relation  of  individual 
parts  to  the  whde.  Moses  was  from  Egypt  and  we  know  tii» 
^         10* 
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Egyptians  .were  fond  of  hieroglyphics  in  their  religious  service^ 
and  even  in  their  sacred  edifices.  Of  some,  he  himself  ex- 
plains the  import,*  and  thereby  puts  us  upon  the  track  ;  in  fol- 
lowing which,  however,  we  must  keep  to  the  age  of  Moses, 
and  the  point  of  view,  in  which  he  stood;  otherwise,  we  are 
in  danger  of  seeing  every  thing  in  S/ wrong  and  inverted  posi--. 
tion.  The  Prophets  will  furnish  occasions  for  saying  some- 
thing on  this  point,  and  something  yfkW  be  indicated  in  the 
following  poetical  sketch,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  go  into 
the  general  character  of  the  whole. 

3.  The  peculiar  purpose  of  Moses,  in  giving  the  law,  was 
not  sacrifices,  nor  the  ibrgivness  of  sins,  but  the  prosperity  of 
the  State,  the  political  welfare  of  the  people  of  Jehovah.  The 
most  enlightened  of  the  Prophets,  especially  Samuel  and  Isaiah, 
proceeded  on  the  s^me  plan,  and  there  is  no  one  of  them,  who 
did  not  make  this  a  leading  object  in  his  discourses  and  plans. 
If,  therefore,  in  far  later  times,  particular  sayings  and  customs 
were  separated  from  their  true  relations,  and  more  importance 
attached  to  them,  than  Moses  and  his  followers  gave  them, 
in  the  relations  which  they  held  with  others,  if  in  regard  to 
the'so  called  penitential  Psalms,  and  the  goat,  that  was  sent 
into  the  wilderness,  systems  were  invented,  of  which  David 
and  Moses  never  thought,  this  is  yet  but  the  common  and  ne- 
cessary  result,  to  which  the  revolutions  of  time  subject  them. 
It  i»  to  be  considered,  that  those  later,  ages  had  a  number  of 
different  books,  whose  different  sentiments  they  confounded 
together,  and  whose  language,  moreover,  they  employed  for 
clothing  their  own  thoughts.  Here,  too,  it  was  a  matter  of 
importance  what  kind  of  men  made  use  of  them,  what  ideas 
they  had  in  their  own  minds,  and  what  would  particularly  find 
favour  with  them;  finally,' in  what  regard  they  were  themselves, 

*  Thus  Moses  speaks  of  the  oircumcifiion  of  the  heart,,  that  the  priest, 
when  he  goes  into  the  sanctuary,  bears  the  sins  of  the  people,  &c.  The 
latter  gave  occasion,  perhaps,  to  the  beautiful  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  aa 
the  Uth  verse  shows. 


/ 
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held  by  the  succeeding  age,  and  what  kind  of  style\its  taste 
approved.  This  was  sometimes  the  poetical,  then  the  philo< 
sophical ;  and  the  best  course,  therefore,  is  to  leave  every  thing 
to  its  own  age,  and  its  own  author,  and  go  to  the  original  form 
of  Moses,  the  ancient  Israelitish  Eg3rptian. 

4.  If  any  one  institution  has  more  especially  tended  to  pre- 
serve the  poetry  and  the  laws  of  Moses,  it  is  the  Sabbath.  To 
this  are  we  in4ebted  for  the  preservation,  in,  the  freshness  of 
living  beauty,  of  ^11  these  /treasures  of  the  poetic  art.  Not  on- 
ly was  it  owing  to  this,  that  the  remembrance  of  'the  Creator 
of  ihe  world,  (itself  an  idea  in  the  highest  degree  productive 
to  the  human  race),  retained  and  associated  with  their  nation- 
&1  blessings,  was  celebrated  in  prayers  and  songs;  not  only  that 
in  somewhat  more  enlightened  and  quiet  times,  passages  of 
the  tkw,  with  or  without  reflection,  were  read  and  expounded ; 
chronology,  reading,  writing,  history,  political  order,  SBcient 
ideas,  and  new  hopes,  in  short,  the  intelligence  and  cultivation 
of  the  people,  were  held  at  least,  in  reserve  by  this  siniple  in- 
stitution, and  by  means  of  it  were,  after  they  had  fallen  into 
neglect,  revived  in  better  times.  With  the  sabbaths  and 
festivals  were  associated  the  order  of  the  state,  and  the  regula- 
tion of  the  calender,  and  with  these  their  freedom,  and  the 
year  of  jubilee.  Can  we,  then,  find  faalt  with  the  Prophets, 
that  they  clothe  in  images  derived  from  these  so  many  golden 
dreams  of  future  happiness,  and  express,  in  joyful  songs,  ideas 
of  endless  freed6m  and  perpetual  jubilee,  with  obvious  reference 
to  sabbatical  institutions  and  forms  ?  What  man  becomes  thus 
animated  without  hope,  and  is  it  not  the  greatest,  the  noblest, 
and  the  most  steadfast  soul,  that  amidst  the  corruptions  of  the 
times,  and  ftom  the  ruins  of  former  prosperity,  foresees  and 
celebrates  in  song  the  greater  prosperity  and  happiness,  that 
is  still  to  be  attained. 


OTHER  REGULATIONS  OF  MOSES. 

1.  Of  the  mode,  in  which  Moses  preserved  and  honoured  the  paternalF 
authority.  Effects  of  it  observed  in  idiomatical  expressions,  in  the 
tone  of  history,  in  the  maxims  of  morality,  and  the  moral  poetry  of 
the  Hebrews. 

S.  Relation  of  the  wife  to  her  husband  and  to  the  family.  Proofs  of  it 
in  passages  of  poetry,  and  of  the  Mosaic  laws.  Figurative  represen-* 
tations  respecting  family  discipline,  marriage,  fruitfulness,  love,  and 
wisdom.  Moral  precepts^ of  the  mother  of  Lemuel  to  her  son. — 
Praise  of  a  country  housewife  among  the  Hebrews. 

3.  Union  of  families  in  a  tribe.  Independent  freedom'of  the  individual 
tribes.  Whether  Moseetook  into  view  the  existence  of  distinctions  of 
r&nk  in  the  capital  city,  the  luxury  and  warlike  glory  of  his  nation. 
Form  of  Hebrew  poetry,  as  derived  from  the  rural  simplicity  of  the 
people. 

4.  Why  the  Prophets  were  so  zealous  against  luxury  and  oppression. 
The  purpose,  which  they  aimed  to  attain,  marked  out  in  the  Mosaic 
economy,  their  tight  and  authority. 

5.  Connexion  of  all  the  tribes  through  their  relation  to  the  promised  land 
and  to  the  Patriarchs.  Confinement  of  the  people  and  of  the  law  of 
Moses  to  the  local  boundaries  of  the  country.  Local  character  of  all 
the  Hebrew  writings,  hopes  and  poetic  inventions.  Of  the  peculiar 
providence  of  God  over  Canaan.  Origin  of  this  kind  of  representa. 
tion.    Use  of  it  in  Moses  and  in  the  poets. 

6.  Second  bond  of  connexion  among  the  tribes  from  the  Theocracy. 
General  principle  of  the  government.  Dignity  and  beauty  of  it  for 
rational  beings.  Proofs  from  the  tribunals,  punishments,  taxes,  reve. 
nues,  dec    Most  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  of  a  political  character. 

7.  Objection  against  the  tribe  of  Levi  as  being  the  chief  support  of  the 
Theocracy.  Why  this  tribe  was  placed  in  that  condition.  First  plan 
of  Moses.  'Hie  manner,  in  which  the  lawgiver  limited  this  tribe,  the 
duties  imposed  upon  it,  and  how  far  it  vtras  injurious  to  the  general  or- 
ganization. 

8.  Oi  the  Prophets*  on  whom  the  hop^s  oX  M(u>e8  were  placed.    Sa4 
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fiite  of  Mo06s,  that  he  could  not  himself  establish  his  laws  in  Qaoaan. 
Caases  and  consequences  of  this,  and  his  own  regret  on  account  of 
it.    End  of  the  90th  Psalm.    Hope  of  Moses. 

9.  Of  the  reference  {o  God  in  the  laws  of  Moses.  Necessity  and  use 
of  this.  Whether  it  was  Inerely  pretented.  Whether  we  can  or  ought 
to  decide  on  this  point.    The  law  of  God  and  Moses,  a  Jewish  fable. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  say  yet  a  few  words  respecting  the 
customs  of  the  nation,  of  whose  poetry  we  are  treating,  res- 
pecting the  cultivation,  which  they  received  through  the  laws 
of  Moses,  and  generally  respecting  the  political  design  of  these 
laws.  For  we  can  attain  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  iruit 
onljT  through  a  knowlJedge  of  the  tree,  on  which  it  grew. 

1.  The  relations  of  father  and  child,  constituted  the  primitive 
forms  of  government  among  men,  and  with  a  race  of  herds^ 
men,  such  as  the  Hebrews  were,  these  remained  for  a  long  pe- 
riod the  firmest  bonds  of  union.  As  the  Israelites  had  before 
them  as  examples,,  in  the  patriarchs  of  their  tribes,  no  other 
than  a  paternal  government,  so  were  these  inherent  rights  of 
humanity  held  sacred  by  the  law  of  Moses.  It  prescribed  to 
children  the  reverence  ,of  their  parents,  afe  the  condition,  on 
which, they  w^e  to  enjoy  the  land  of  promise,  and  the  same 
lesson  is  enforced  by  the  moral  poetry  of  the  nation.  Their 
language  has  no  more  favourite  expression,  by  which  to  de- 
signate even  a  king,  a  priest,  a  Prophet,  the  director  or  inven-^ 
tor  of  a  thing,  than  the  word  father.  Their  history  had  an 
expression  of  childlike  simplicity  in  its  style,  because  its  ear- 
liest productions  were  from  the  times,  when  they  were  still  a 
race  of  herdsmen,  and  these  served  as  a  model  for  those 
which  followed.  So  too  are  their  proverbs  and  preceptive  in- 
structions peculiarly  marked  by  a  tone  of  paternal  kindness 
and  unaffected  sincerity,  of  which  scarcely  any  other  people 
can  fiirnish  an  example,  because  the  poetry  of  no  other  people 
goes  back  to  so  early  a  period  of  the  hiiman  race.  The  first 
chapters  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  bopk,  are  written  with  a  style  of  engaging  earn- 
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cstness,  and  from  the  lips  of  the  teacher,  alluring  his  son  to  the 
paths  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  flows  as  it  were  milk  and  honey. 
Even  the  rigorous  and  precise  laws  of  Moses  dd  not  abandon 
this  tone,  wherever  they  enforce  human  obligations,  and  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  has  the  dignity  and  impressiveness  of  a 
sage  imparting  the  lessons  of  wisdom  to  his  children.  Let  one 
collect  what  is  said,  of  the  relation  of  children  to  their  parents 
of  and  domestic  happiness,  in  the  Proverbs,  Psalms,  and  Pro- 
phets, and  he  will  have  a  summary  of  the  earliest  and  most  de- 
lightful moral  sentiments.  The  ethical  poetry  of  the  Persians 
is  refined,  that  of  the  Arabians  subtle  and  discriminating,  that 
of  the  Hebrews  simple  and  childlike;  the  delicate  nourish- 
ment of  the  primitive  age  of  humanity. 

2.  The  wife  according  to  Oriental  notions  was  subjected  to 
the  husband.  They  had  no  thought  of  a  sovereign  and  re- 
posing elevation  of  this  sex,  and  celebrated  in  it  only  chastity, 
industry,  modest,  domestic,  and  matronly  virtues.  Customs, 
such  as  the  luxurious  poetry  of  later  times  ascribes  to  them, 
would  in  that  age  of  the  world  have  been  folly  or  shame.  It 
is  therefore  absurd  to  look  for  Xhe  gallant  poetry  of  fashiona- 
able  conversation  among  a  people,  when  the  female  sex,  shut 
up  in  retirement,  either  bloomed  as  a  flower  in  the  garden,  or 
bore  fruit  like  the  vine. 

Blessed  is  he  that  feareth  Jehovah,* 

And  walketh  in  ^is  ways. 

Thou  shalt  eat  the  labour  of  thy  hands,, 

Happiness  and  prosperity  are  with  thee. 

Thy  wife  is  like  the  fruitful  vine, 

That  spreads  on  the  sides  of  thy  house ; 

Thy  children  around  thy  table 

Like  plantations  of  young  olives. 

Thou  shall  see  thy  children's  children^ 

And  peace  upon  Israel. 

♦Ps,  cxxviii^ 
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That  was  the  happiness  of  a  rural  simplicity,  which  poetry 
celebrated.  The  peaceful  times  of  the  future  could  not,  it 
seems,  be  more  vividly  pictured  to  a  distracted  kingdom,  than 
by  the  expression  ,t 

A  new  thing  will  Jehovah  create  in  the  land, 
A  woman  shall  compass  a  man. 

(that  is  there  shall  be  so  much  security  round  about,  that  even 
the  wife  can  give  him  protection,  and,  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  ancient  world,  in  the  sphere  of  domestick  happi- 
ness encompass  him  as  a  crown.)  The  laws  of  Moses  place 
a  high  estimate  upon  this  family  enjoyment.  The  human 
lawgiver  excused  even^  from  warlike  service  every  man,  who 
had  built  an  house,  and  had  not  yet  inhabited  it,  who  had 
planted  a  vineyard,  and  had  not  yet  enjoyed  its  fruits,  who  had 
betrothed  a  wife,  and  had  not  yet  brought  her  to  his  home. 
"Let  him  go,"  says  the  sage  with  a  noble  sentiment,  "and 
remain  at  home,  lest  he  die  in  the  war,  and  another  dedicate  i 
his  house,  another  enjoy  his  ,vineyard,  and  another  take  home/ 
his  betrothed  wife."*  Happy  the  lawgiver  who  was  capable 
of  such  sentiments ! 

The  laws  of  "Moses  interest  themselves,  therefore,  very 
carefully  for  the  instruction,  and  the  chaste  conduct,  of  the 
daughters  of  Israel,  the  degrees  of  kindred,  which  might  b^ 
anited;  and  the  publick  purity  of  morals  in  the  relations  of  the 
two  sexes.  No  unchaste  woman  was  tolerated  in  Israel.  The 
lawgiver  aimed  to  obviate  whatever  has  a  tendency  tp  debase 
human*  nature,  to  render  the  familiar  intercourse  of  near  rela- 
tives dangerous,  or  to  degrade  the  wife  in  the  eyes  of  her  hus- 
band. On  all  these  points  the  laws  of  Moses  are  the  most  '. 
moral,  and  the  most  prudently  devised,  which  were  ever  fra- 
med under  such  a  climate.  Let  any  one  collect  together  the 
moral  precepts  of  Solomon,   and  the  son  of  Sirach,  which 

*Jer.  xixi.  22.    *Deut.  xx.  5—7. 
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treat  of  the  thtaes  and  attractions  of  women,  a^  he  wiU  find 
thttre  all  that  is  ornamental  in  innocence,  in  gracefulness,  in  a 
qniet  and  sociable  temper,  and  in  industry,  interwoven  as  in  a 
garland  of  flowers.  The  happiness  of  a  well,  and  the  miserj 
of  an  ill  advised  marriage,  are  painted  in  appropriate  colours. 
It  is  not  without  occasion,  that  the  bridegroom  is  anointed  with 
the  oil  of  gladness,  crowned  with  a  festal  garland,  and  praised 
in  songs  of  gratulation.  The  fruitfulness  of  the  marriage 
relation  was  valued  above  all  earthly  blessings,  and  the  nu- 
merous expressions  in  the  Psalms*  respecting  an  unexpected 
good  fortune  uilder  the  figure,  'Uhat  God  makes  the  barren 
woman  to  be  the  mother  of  children,"  had  in  the  sense  of  that 
nation  the  strong^t  emphasis.  So  it  is  with  the  song  of  the 
mother  of  Samuel,t  who  ascends  by  a  climax  of  triumphal  ex- 
pression, from  her  own  domestic  happiness  to  the  happiness  of 
her  country,  and  of  the  world.  So  also  with  the  frequfot 
promises,  that  God  shall  distinguish  the  upright  more  especial- 
ly wiUi  this  blessing. 

Lo  children  are  an  heritage  from  Jehovah, 

A  flourishing  offspring  are  his  reward. 

As  arrows  in  the  hand  of  the  hero,   • 

So  are  sons  in  the  pride  of  youth. 

Happy  the  man,  whose  quiver 

Is  stored  with  arrows  like  these. 

They  shall  not  be  ashamed, 

When  they  speak  with  foes  before  the  judge. 

The  Platonism  of  love,  as  well  as  a  monastic  sanctity  per- 
taining to  the  marriage  relation,  are  foreign  to  the  poetry  of 
this  people ;  but  how  delicate  and  refined  sentiments,  notwith- 
standing, pervade  all  the  scenes  in  ^he  garden  of  love  in  Sol- 
omons songs.  -The  sweetest  attractions  bloom  thjBre  like  gar- 
den flowers,  the  most  delicate  fruits  are  tested  with  the  inno- 
cence of  a  brothers  and   sisters  love.     In  the  Proverbs  of 

*Ps.  cxiii.  6.  &c.    tl  Sara.  ii.  1. 
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Solomon  wisdom  and  folly  are  both  females.  The  latter  could 
be  represented  under  no  image  with  more  forcible  admonition, 
than  as  the  personification  of  a  seducing  adulteress,  the  for- 
mer, that  wisdom  which  instructs  and  enlivens,  be6omeS  to 
the  young  man  a  bride,  a  mother,  the  object  of  his  love^  yea, 
the  daughter  of  God,  beloved  from  eternity.  The  passage  of 
perhaps  the  most  striking  force  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  is 
a  lesson,  which  a  mother  teaches  her  son.  It  confirms  by  an 
example  what  I  have  been  saying,  and  it  will  fiirnish,  I  trust, 
an  agreeable  interruption  to  my  course  of  remark,  if  I  insert 
it  here,  together  with  the  eulogy  of  women,  which  immediate- 
ly follows  it.* 

—  ■ 

Th^  words  of  King  Lemael, 
The  oracle,  which  his  mother  taught  him. 
Ah  my  son  !  thou  son  of  my  heart ! 
Thou  son  of  ail  my  vows, 
Give  not  thy  strengh  to  women, 
Confide  not  thy  ways 
To  the  destroyers  of  kings. 

Neither  is  it  for  kings,  O  Lemael ! 
Neither  is  it  for  kings  to  drink  wine^ 
Nor  strong  drink  for  those  in  power. 
They  drink  dnd  forget  the  laws, 
And  wrest  the  cause  of  all  the  poor. 
Give  strong  drink  to  him,  that  is  hopeless. 
And  wine  to  the  bitter  in  soul ; 
Let  him  drink  and  forget  his  sorrow. 
And  think  of  his  misery  no  more. 

Open  thy  month  for  the  dumb, 
And  undertake  the  cause  of  the  orphans. 
Open  thy  mouth  and  judge  righteously. 
And  do  justice  to  the  suffering  poor. 

A  virtuous  woman,  who.  shall  search  out  7 
Her  preuiousness  is  far  above  rubies. 
The  heart  of  her  husband  can  trust  in  h«r. 
So  that  he  hath  abundance  of  spoil. 

•Prov.  zzzi. 
11 
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Lore  snd  kindneM  will  the  show  hin% 
And  do  him  no  evil  all  her  day*. 

She  diligently  eeeketb  cotton  and  wool. 
And  worketh  cheerfully  with  her  handa. 
She  ia  like  the  merchant's  ships, 
She  bringeth  her  food  from  afar. 

She  riseth  up  while  it  is  yet  night  • 
Gireth  meet  to  her  household,  and  WMk  M 
8ha  ooneidereth  a  fields  and  buyeth  it», 
From  the  fruit  of  her  hands  she  planteth  «viaeyafd. 

She  girdeth  herself  with  new  strength, 
Still  br^cet Ji  her  arms  for  renewed  toil ; 
For  she  tasteth  the  fruit  of  her  diligence, 
And  even  by  night  her  lamp  goeth  not  out. 

She  reacheth  her  hand  to  the  distaff, 
Her  hand  holdeth  the  spindle^ 
She  openeth  her  hand  to  the  poor. 
She  reacheth  forth  her  hand  to  the  nttdf  • 

She  feareth  not  for  her  household. 
In  the  snows  of  the  winter  season,. 
For  all  her  household  are  doubly  clotheiid. 
She  worketh  fine  clothing  for  h«fael( 
Her  festal  garment  is  byssus  and  purpla.; 
For  her  husband  ia  already  known  in  pitblifi) 
And  sitteth  with  the  elders  in  council. 
She  weave th  veils  and  selleth  theni» 
And  furnisheth  girdles  to  the.meyo|iAn|» 
Worth  and  honour  are  her  apparejix 
She  hails  with  gladneas  every  opening-day* 

She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom» 
In  her  tongue  i»  only  the.  law  of  kindneM^. 
She  looketh  well  to  the  waya  of  hwr  houeehoU, 
And  idleness  eateth  nut  her  bread* 

Her  sons  go  forth  and  call  her  hleiaed. 
Her  husband  also,  and  praiaeth.  her* 
"Many/ daughters  of  the  land  dpiiimunitlf* 
fiul  thou  excellest  them  all. 
Charina  are  deceitful,  and  beauty. vain. 

But  a  woman,  that  feareth  God,  deaarvath  prniM,  j 

Give  her  the  reward  of  her  diligence, 
Let  her  workii  be  pcaiMd  bafiire  ell. 
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Sach  <was  the  praise  of  an  industrious  country  woman  in 
ihe  country  of  the  Hebrews,  for  the  whole  economy  of  it  was 

rural. 

3.  Moses  ccmn^cted  throughout  particular  families  each 
with  its  own  tribe,  and  to  this  he  gave  its  own  independent 
domain,  the  right  of  establishing  its  own  regulations,  and  tri- 
bunals^ and  even  the  liberty  to  carry  on  war  upon  its  own  ac- 
count. No  contest  need  come  beforir  the  supreme  tribunal, 
that  was  not  brought  there  from  choice.  The  father  was  at 
the  head  of  his  own  family,  the  most  aged  men  ruled  over  the 
families  of  their  descendants,  and  from  the^e  each  tribe  had 
its  princes  or  chief  rulers.  The  several  generations  were  as- 
sociated together  by  natural  boo^ds,.  by  the  laws  of  property, 
by  reverence  for  age  and  experience,  and  by  the  ties  of  blood. 
The  judge  could  always  know  fully  his  own  land,  and  the 
business  pertaining  to  it.  In  the  earlier  life  of  industry  it 
n^ght  be  anticipated  as  a  reward  to  become  aged  in  the  midst 
of  the  family,  for  gray  hairs  were  the  ornament  of  the  aged, 
and  the  crowning  glory  of  the  tribe.  I  will  not  institute  a 
comparison  of  this  with  what  may  be  the  fate  of  th^  aged  in 
states  managed  by  a  system  of  police,  but  only  rem^k,  that, 
even  in  the  poetry  of  this  people,  we  every  where  discover  the 
respect  paid  to  the  aged,  tothepatriarchof  the  family  and  of  the 
tribe.  Moses  had  not  made  the  honour  of  families  and  dis. 
tinctions  of  bii'th  dependent  upon  a  gilded  despotism,  and  the 
servile  dignities  of  a  royal  city ;  much  less  had  he  founded  the 
glory  of  his  whole  people  upon  luxurious  pomp  or  martial  re- 
nown. Gainful  employment  and  industry  were  to  be  the  sin- 
ews of  the  state;  tranquility,  and  the  honour  of  the  family  con- 
nexion, the  delightful  reward  of  industry  an  dof  wisdom.  In 
this  light  the  Psalms  and  Prophets  picture  the  happiness  of 
the  people,  **  that  every  one  should  enjoy  the  fruitsx>f  his  labour, 
and  dwell  securely  under  his  own  olive  and  figtree."  The  first 
precepts  of  wisdom  among  the  Hebrews,  therefore,  ar^  lessons 
from  the  mouth  of  experienced  old  men,  the  counsels  of  kind  and 
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ag«d  parents.  Even  their  most  refined  philosophical  re* 
marks  assume  this  shape,  as  we  see  in  Ecclesiastes,  and  some 
later  didactic  poems  of  the  Hehrews.  It  is  for  this  rerj  rea* 
aon,  that  the  Scriptures  are  so  interesting  to  children,  and  to 
artless,  labouring  and  unsophisticated  people.  They  find  in  it 
the  language  of  their  hearts,  the  lessons  or  collected  experi- 
ence of  their  lives;  every  thing  is  connected  with  the  prac- 
tical business  of  their  lives  both  in  the  origin  and  the  appli* 
cation.  In  Tyre,  Sidon,  or  Carthage,  in  a  warlike  state  of 
Cyclops  and  cannibals,  such  poems  were  never  sung,  such 
simply  sublime  and  divine  thoughts  never  produced,  as  in  thn 
country  of  agriculturists  and  herdsmen,  amidst  mountains, 
which  toil  and  industry  alone  could  render  productive.  The 
poetess  Deborah  was  a  dweller  in  tents,  beneath  the  palm 
trees,  the  Psalmist  David  was  a  shepherd,  Amos  was  the  same, 
and  in  all  the  Prophets  the  simplicity  of  rural  nature  in  their 
language  and  imagery  is  too  obyious  to  be  mistaken.  Who> 
ever  will  then,  may  choose  the  poetry  of  refinement  and  lux- 
urious pride,  but  that  which  human  nature  finds  adapted  to  its 
mpst  indispensible  wants,  which  it  requires  for  support  in  its 
greatest  trials,  and  for  its  earliest  development,  cordial  sym- 
pathy, simplicity,  and  dignity  are  found  in  their  fullest  abun- 
dance in  the  ancient,  mature  thoughts  of  patriarchal  instruc- 
tion. 

4.  From  this  we  may  judge,  why  not  only  Samuel  proceed- 
ed so  unwillingly  to  the  choice  of  a  king,  but  the  Prophets,  also, 
showed  so  warm  a  zeal  against  the  luxury  of  the  country,  es- 
pecially the  capital  city.  Luxurious  pride,  as  well  as  a  king, 
were  foreign  to  the  legislation  of  Moses.  The  country  of  the 
Hebrews  had  the  most  eligible  situation,  either  for  enjoying  or 
selling  the  fruits  of  their  industry ;  but  Israel  could  never,  eon- 
sistently  with  its  leading  and  essential  character,  become  a 
mercantile  nation,  carrying  on  trade  with  distant  parts,  or  a 
monarchical  power  engaging  in  foi'eign  conquests.  On  both 
points  the  views  of  the  lawgiver  were  too  humane  apd  enlighu 
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ened.    He  preferred  health  to  superfluity,  and  the  hdppineaft, 
which  attends  on  industry  and  temperanee,  to  worldly  renown 
with   enervation    and  tyranny.     Those,  therefore,   who  are 
(bnd  only  of  these  variegated  and  bloody  pictures  in  the  poetry  ;. 
df  a  nation,  must  look  for  them  among  other  nations.    Jeshu- 
run  was  tabe  an  industrious  and  upright  people  of  a  mountain<« 
ous  country,  who  after  their  first  conquest  should  live  at  peace. 
And  although  they  in  fact  seldom  enjoyed  this,  because  the 
<sonquest  of  the  country  was  not  completed  from  the  beginning, 
and  for  the  most  part  was  governed  in  a  matiner  very  much 
at  variance  with  the  law  of  Moses  ;  yet,  the  fundamental  prin- 
eiples  of  his  econmny,  were  so  apparent,  that  every  patriot 
eould  refer  to  them,  as  to  the  law  of  the  land.     How  excellent 
was  the  course  adopted  by  Moses  in  permitting  every  Prophet 
to  do  this  by  virtue  of  his  Prophetic  character,  and  to  appeal 
to  the  law  of  the  land  I    Whether  the  king  or  the  elders  fol- 
lowed depended  on  themselves,  the  Prophet  notwithstanding^^ 
fl^ake  m  the  name  of  Jehovah,  that  is,  by  the  authority  of  the 
national  God,  and  the  original  constitution  ol  the  country, 
This  high  vocation  and  name  admonished  him  without  partis 
ality  and  favouritism  to  become  the  genius  of  the  nation,  the 
upraised  voice  of  publick  freedom  and  virtue,  a  curb  for  the 
restraint  of  tyranny  and  corruption.     In  all  the  Prophetii, 
whose  works  we  have,  it  is  distinctly  to  be  shown,  that  even 
on  pc^itical  occasions  the  law  of  Moses  was  always  the  ground 
of  decision,  to  which  they  appealed,  that  in  their  counsels 
they  remained  true  to  the  principles  of  their  national  constitU'^ 
tion,  and  therefore  spake,  not  as  fanatios^  but  as  Israelites,  as 
citizens  appointed  and  authorized  so  to  do,     Respecting  man 
ny  of  their  so  called  prophecies,  this  principle  ivill  give  us  new 
light,  and  whoever  fii^ds  himself  perplexed  on  account  of  ih^ 
m^nterpreted  term ''spirit  of  Jehovah,''  may,  perhaps,  get 
a  clearer  view  of  the  matter  by  substituting  a  teroi  much  used 
at  present,  '*  publick  spirit." 
5.  But  as  they  were  to  be,  notwithslaiicling,  but  one  people, 
11* 


how  did  Moses  bind  together,  so  as  to  effect  this,  twelve  free 
and  independent  republics  ?  In  the  first  place,  by  means  of 
their  country,  and  in  the  next  by  the  gentlest  bond,  that  can 
bind  together  free  and  rational  beings,  the  law  of  a  Divine 
government.  I  could  wish,  that  every  one,  who  has  any  ob- 
jection yet  unreraoved,  against  this  term,  which  has  been  so 
much  complained  of,  would  lay  th^n  aside,  till  he  shall  have 
read  a  few  pages  farther. 

Moses,  united  the  tribes  together  by  means  of  their  country. 
It  was  the  land  of  Jehovah,  the  country  of  their  common  an^ 
cestors,  which  had  been  given  exclusively  to  them  from  time 
immemorial.  The  right  of  property  pertained  to  Jehovah, 
and  only  the  usufruct  was  theirs.  To  the  land  strictly  apper-- 
tained  also  the  law,  and  to  the  law  the  land  of  Jehovah.  Tbej 
could  not  be  separated,  and  God  would  expel  the  nation  from 
the  country,  so  soon  as  they  forsook  the  law,  as  he  had  driven 
out  the  Canaanites  before  them ;  and  since  the  law,  which 
constituted  them  the  people  of  the  God  of  their  fathers,  could 
not  be  observed  out  of  the  limits  of  Judsea,  they  would  cease 
with  their  expulsion  from  it  to  be  the  people  of  God;  By 
these  means  Moses  bound  the  hearts  of  his  people  to  th  efsoil ;  he 
made  their  countr^r  indispensable  to  them,  because  out  of  it 
they,  Israel,  was  Israelho  longer.  With  united  force  they  were 
to  take  possession  of  it,  with  fraternal  feeling  divide  it  among 
them,  and  thus  quietly  inhabit  it  as  one  united  people.  Above 
it  was  protected  by  Mount  Libanus,  on  the  right  by  the  river 
Jordan,  (the  tribes  beyond  did  not  properly  pertain  to  the 
country),  South  by  the  desert,  and  West  by  the  sea.  We 
shall  see  also,  that,  according  to  the  plan  of  Jacob,  the  tribes 
were  to  be  so  {^aced,  that  they  might  forever  have  protected 
themselves  from  external  force.  Now,  though  this  object  was 
not  attained,  nor  the  will  of  the  Patriarch  followed,  yet  Moses 
did  not  fail  of  his  purpose  to  render  the  country  and  pec^le 
inseparable  from  each  other.  Hence,  the  confined,  local  spir«> 
it,  which  appears  in  all  ihe  Prophets.    Hence^  in  the  Psalms^ 
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and  in  all  the  works  pertaining  to  the  captivity,  the  sighing 
after  their  own  land.  Even  now,  after  two  thousand  years 
fiill  of  vain  and  delusive  hopes,  the  Jews  still  indulge  the  same 
longing  after  the  land  of  their  fathers,  for  there  only  caa  €U)d 
reign,  there  only  his  la\i^  be  observed,  and  there  only  shall 
those,  who  sleep  beneath  the  earth,  awake  again  to  life. — What 
all  ancient  lawgivers  sought  to  accomplish,  to  bind  their  peo- 
ple by  strong  feeling  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  Moses  has 
attained  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  by  giving  locality  to  his 
law,  and  by  the  national  God  of  his  fathers.  He  planted  a 
wild  vine  on  the  mountains  of  JehoVah,  and  encompassed  his 
people  with  the  arms  of  the  most  special  and  local  Providence. 

Since  so  much  is  said  in  the  way  of  objection  against  this 
last  phrase,  and  all  those  Psalms,  which  are  formed  upcHi  the 
same  conception,  are  the  object  of  such  peculiar  criticism, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  word  moie  particularly  respect- 
ing it.  •     ' 

The  first  sensuous  impression,  which  Moses  gave  his  people 

respecting  the  providence  of  God  over  th6ir  country,  was  ol>' 
Tiously  such  as  tebis.* 

It  is  a  land  unlike  to  Egypt, 

Whose  waters  fiow  jfrona  rivers : 

A  land  of  hills  and  valleys, 

That  drinketh  rain  from  heaven. 

Thy  God  doth  visit  it  continually, 

Jehovah's  eyes  behold  it 

From  the  begmning  of  the  year. 

Until  the  end  thereof. 

« 

And  whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  make  and  condition  of 
Judaea,  as  compared  with  Egypt,  may  see  the  exact  truth  of 
this  description.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  depended  on  the 
favourableness  of  the  weather,  and  was  therefore  immediately, 
as  it  were,  under  the  (Careful  eye  of  the  God  of  heaven,  and 

•  Dent.  xi.  10. 12.   . 
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indebted  to  a  constant  Providence.     The  early  and  the  t&tter 
rains,  'he  wind  from  this  or  that  quarter  of  the  heavens  de» 
lermined  the  saccess  or  failure  of  every  thing,  and  so  it  was 
very  natural,  that  Moses  should  take,  as  he  did,  heaven  and 
earth  to  be  witnesses  of  their  covenant,  and  call  upon  them  to 
avenge  its  every  violation.     The  heaven  was  to  become  iron 
and  the  earth  brass,  the  eiirly  and  latter  rains  to  fail,  and  the 
East  wind  to  sweep  them  away,  &,c.  if  they  did  not  obey  the 
law  of  God,  who  looked  down  upon  them  from  these  heavens, 
and  who  gave  them  this  land  for  a  possession.     Every  one 
perceives  how  impressive,  how  adapted  to  time  and  place, 
were  these  voices  from  Gerizim  and  Ebal.     They  jembrace 
the  whole  character  and  mode  of  thinking  of  the  nation  thus 
delivered,  and  transplanted  hither,  and  all  the  peculiar  quaii^ 
ties  of  the  country.     Every  thing  must  remind  them  of  their 
law,  every  season  of  the  year,  every  fertile  spot  and  watered 
glen,  but  still  more  their  religious  worship,  with  its  festivais 
and  ceremonies.     And  on  this  circumstance  was  formed  the 
genuine  national  spirit  of  the^  Psalms  and  Prophets.     Yet  it 
was  no  weak  superstition  or  fanatical  faith,  which  he  required 
of  them,  but  a  faith  in  the  special  care  and  providence  of  Giod, 
such  as  we  ought  all  to  cherish,  only  with  a  local   application 
to  the  law  and  land  of  their  fathers. 

6.  But  the  theocracy,  .which  has  been  so  ofren  scoffed  att 
So  far  from  deeming  it  to  be  in  need  of  an  apology,  I  could 
rather  wish,  that,  in  a  form  adapted  to  our  degree  of  cultiva* 
tion,  we  might  all  enjoy  the  same  thing,  for  it  is  precisely  that,, 
which  all  mepi  wish  for,  and  for  which  all  wise  men  have  la«- 
boured,  but  which  Moses  alone  and  at  so  early  a  period  had  a 
heart  to  carry  into  eifect,  namely; — thcU  the  law  should  govern 
and  not  a  lawgiver,  that  a  free  people  should  adopt  it  of  their 
own  free  will,  and  voluntarily  observe  it,  thai  an  invisible ,  ra^ 
tional,  beneficent  power  should  control  us,  and  not  fetters  and 
chains.  Such  was  the  idea  of  Moses,  and  I  know  of  none 
more  pure  and  sublime.     But  alas !  for  that  and  all  the  insti*t 
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tutidns  fofanded  on  it,  he  came  three  or  four  thousand  jeara 
too  early,  and  perhaps,  at  the  end  of  six  thousand,  another 
Moses  would  find,  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come. 

All  government  is  matter,  not  of  choice,  but  of  necessity, 
that,  which  is  too  corporeal^ and  visible,  becomes  a  yoke  of 
0|^pression,  nay,  often  a  disgrace  to  human  nature.  The  light- 
er and  more  invisible  are  the  bonds,  which  unite  a  community 
together,  the  more  the  governing  principle  must  work  upon 
their  minds,  and  that  in  secret  and  without  witnesses,  as  a  mo 
live  of  inward  actions  can  work  upon  them,  finally,  the  more 
all  arbitrary  power,  caprice,  and  the  exclusive  domination  of 
one  or  a  few  men,  which  always  is  felt  as  severe,  is  excluded, 
and  all  power  is  vested  in  a  national  law,  above  the  reach  of 
arbitrary  will,  and  as  it  were,  established  upon  an  invisibla 
throne ;  by  so  much  is  a  constitution  of  government  thevmore 
noble,  and  worthy  of  man,  as  a  free  and  rational  being.  And 
what  is  the  principle,  and  the  form  of  government,  thus  de- 
scribed, but  the  theocracy  of  Moses.  The  law  reigned,  in- 
wardly indued  with  the  authority  of  the  Diyine  word,  and  out- 
wardly authorized  by  the  united  voice  of  the  people.  It  wat 
enthroned  in  the  national  temple.  This  was  a  tabernacle  or 
tent  of  the  God  of  the  country,  which  belonged  to  all  the 
twelve  tribes,  and  was  to  unite  them  together,  as  one  family 
and  worshippers  of  one  God.  Hence,  the  golden  calves  at 
Dan  and  Bethel,  which  severed  the  national  bond  of  union, 
were  objects  of  peculiar  hatred  to  the  Prophet.  Thus  it  was  to 
Jehovah,  and  not  to  a  man  of  arbitrary  dominion,  that  they  were 
bound  by  obligalions  of  duty  and  good  fkith.  Before  him  they 
stood,  with  their  thoughts  and  deeds  exposed  to  his  view,  yet, 
not  as  slaves,. but  as  children,  as  a  chosen  inheritance;  and 
the  blessings,  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  people,  were  ever 
recalled  to  their  remembrance,  as  rational  men^  and  rehearsed 
anew  in  songs  and  the  lessons  of  the  Prophets. — What  more 
refined  method  is  there  to  combat  the  wants  of  the  country^ 
ll^an  to  commit  them  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  nation,  instead  of 


Ilia  ooortly  iensoalities  «f  a  throne,  to  {dace  aien  with  Ihair 
deiinqiieDcics  before  Jehovah,  instead  of  a  man,  perhaps^  bo 
less  criminal  than  they.  Who  has  aot  felt  how  much  o^p^pte^ 
iioa  is  involved  in  giving  to  men  power  over  the  life  c(  men  f 
in  eommttting  the  right  of  condemnation  and  of  pardon  to  tha 
caprice  of  an  individual  ?  in  having  courts  of  justice  composed 
and  held,  not  in  the  presence  of  God  and  the  nation,  not  hf 
judges  chosen  of  the  people,  but  by  the  hired  servants  of  pria* 
oes,  m  fortified  places,  in  a  labyrinth  <^judfcial  halls,  technic- 
al formularies,  &c.  Moses  had  higher  and  purer  conoeptiont 
of  the  matter.  His  tribunals  of  justice  were  held  in  publtck. 
The  law  of  the  national  God  dictated  the  punishment,  aad  bo 
judge  could  give  a  dispensation.  The  bench  of  justice  was 
God's,  and  belonged  not  to  a  created  man*  His  laws,,  and 
4he  admonitions  of  the  Prophets  respecting  them,  sound  like 
tke  uttered  voice  of  Divine  justice,  and  the  very  spirit  c^  rec* 
tttude.  Joy,  pride,  and  glory  in  the  name  of  Jehovah^  were 
to  be  the  impelling  principles  of  all  publick  action.  This  joy 
aod  this  glory  were  called  religion,  and  the  economy,  which 
laid  the  foundation  for  it,  which  rendered  the  law  of  Jehov^ 
a  perp0tua]  invisible  code,  we  denominate  a  theocracy.  With 
the  enthusiasm,  which  animated  it,  the  songs  and  Prophetic 
oracles  of  the  Hebrews,  are  filled.  The  greater  part  of  their 
poetry,  which  is  so  generally  held  to  be  spiritual,  is  political. 

7.  "  All  this  might  perhaips  be  so,"  it  will  be  said,  "  were 
it  not,  that  Levi,  as  we  find,  was  to  be  the  guardiab  of  the 
law,  consequently  the  protector  of  the  publick  liberty.  The 
superstitious,  lazy  domination  of  priests,  wipp  had  the  prec^ 
dence  of  the  other  tribes,  consumed  their  choicest  revenues^ 
and  yet  in  times  of  distress  could  not  help  them,  has  confou&dn 
ed  all  these  fine  ideas." 

There  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  some  truth  in  this  objecti<m, 
and  truth,  which  no  one  has  seen  more  clearly,  than  Mosee 
himself  did.     His  first  pUm  was^  that  the  first-bom  of  every 


femii^  and  tribe  shmdd be  hafy  t^  tik  Lord;*  eonee^wnt^ 
dlBO',  serve  at  tke  altar  of  the  national  God  ;  and^  what  a^crowi* 
of  honour  to  the  nation,  and  how  honourable  to  families  wonldr 
mieh  an  arrangement  have  been,  in  which  all  the  heads  of 
^ir  several  families  i^nld  be  judges,  princes  of  the  people^ 
and  servants  in  the  palace  of  Jehovah.  By  this  method  the 
Inbes  would  have  been  most  intimately  ^united  and  no  jeaiouayi 
eould  have  separated"  them  from  each  other. 

But  when  the  Israelites  danced  round  a  golden  calf,  when 
Mioses  saw,  that  he  must  not  commit  himself  to  the  people  act 
large,  in  their  rude  state,  that  they  were  far  from  being  8U& 
ciently  advanced  to  be  prepared  by  him  single  handed,  for  the 
prosecution  and  attaipment  of  national  ends  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  what  remained  for  the  lawgiver,  but  to  select  a^  sio^ 
gie  tribe,  and  through  that  accomplish  his  purposes  with  tbt 
rest?     This  idea  approached  more  nearly  to  the  Egyptiav 
eeonomy,  and  was  at  least  easier  of  execution,  but  it  necest» 
rOy  threw  the  apple  of  discord  and  jealousy  among  the  tribes, 
oil  of  whom  would  consider  themselves  as  placed  in  rank  be^ 
tow  the  chosen  tribe.    In  the  choice  of  this  tribe,  Moses  ila^ 
orally  selected  the  one,t  whioh  was  most  nearly  allied  and 
itiost  fuithfttl  to  him,  which  on  the  occasion  of  the  golden  calf| 
that  is,  of  the  rebellion  against  Jehovah,  had  proved"'true,  and 
which,  moreover,  had  Aaron  at  its  head.     The  brother  of 
Moses,  second  in  honour  only,  to  Moses  in  the  deliverance  of 
Israel,  was  also  a  prince  of  the  Most  High,  the  decorated  i]»« 
age,  though  only  an  image,  of  a  king  and  Supreme  Judge, 
l^ses  saved  the  fteedom  of  his  nation  as  he  could.    The  tribe 
of  Levi  had  no  inheritance,  no  executive,  still  less  a  legisla* 
tive,  and  least  of  all,  a  despotic  power.     The  execution  of  ev>» 
ery  political  enterprize  depended  on  the  elders  of  the  tribes  of 
the  whole  people.     Levi  was  only  the  learned,  not  the  ruling 
tribe,  and  since  on  it  dq>ended  the  interpretation  of  the  law; 

•  Ex.  ziii.  S.  xiz.  6.  zx.  34.  t  Ex.  xxxii.  29. 
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the  flmctttary^  jurispnidence,  medical  knowledge^  and  wha:^ 
erer  else  of  science  pertained  to  that  age,  these  things  at  least 
were  not  burthen  some  to  the  people  by  any  wide  distincticm, 
which  they  implied.  The  priests  were  in  every  thing  onlj 
oounsellors,  mere  servants.  Even  in  the  highest  consultation 
by  Urim  and  Thummim,  the  royal  shield  of  truth,  the  person 
of  the  high  priest  was  lost  sight  of,  for  God  spake,  and  if  tb« 
priest  was  a  man  of  any  degree  of  feeling,  he  could  not,  und» 
the  impression  of  awe,  which  the  most  holy  place  inspired,  and 
in  the  name  of  eternal  truth,  speak  otherwise  than  in  accord* 
ance  with  truth  and  rectitude. 

Yet  is  it  undeniable,  that  the  dependance  placed  upon  thtt 
priesthood  in  the  system  of  Moses  was  the  first  to  fail,  and 
Hoses  seems  himself,  when  in  his  benedictions  he  comes  to 
Levi,  to  feel  this.*  In  the  conquest  and  division  of  the  coni^ 
try  we  find  little  employment  of  the  breastplate  of  the  high 
priest  The  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  Moses  was  not  pressed, 
as  it  should  have  been,  and  here  was  laid  the  foundation  of  all 
the  evils,  which  under  Eli  rose  to  almost  perfect  anarchy. 
The  people  also  resolved  to  have  a  king,  and  with  the  reign 
of  the  kings  the  genuine  Mosaic  economy  for  the  most  part 
terminated.  The  reign  of  priests  after  the  captivity  was  anj 
thing  but  the  ancient  constitution  of  Moses  ;  in  short,  the  de* 
sign  of  the  lawgiver  was  scarcely  apprehended  at  all,  and  stiD 
less  realized — such  was  the  constant  complaint  of  the  Pro- 
phets. 

8.  "  But  Moses  placed  his  reliance  upon  a  Prc^het,  such  as 
he  was,  to  whom  Israel  should  give  heed  ^'to  him;  why  did 
this  Prophet  never  come  ?  or  if  he  came,  destroy,  instead  of 
completing  the  work  of  Moses?''  How  has  this  great  man 
been  misapprehended,  and  his  noblest  principles  traduced  I 
The  work  of  Moses  remained  alas !  incomplete,  for  the  stub- 
bornness of  liis  people,  and  his  own  sad  destiny  deprived  him 

*  D«ttt.  zzxiii.  8. 
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of  the  longed  for  crown  of  his  labours,  the  privilege  of  himself 
putting  his  laws  in  operation  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  In  a 
few  months  after  they  went  out  of  Egypt,  the  whole  plan  of 
his  laws  was  arranged,  men  were  sent  to  explore  the^^ountry, 
and  he  was  already  upon  its  borders.  But  the  cowardly  peo* 
pie  were  rebellious,  and  he  must  return  and  encamp  for  thirty 
eight  tedious  years  in  the  cheerless  desert  of  a  peninsula  in 
the  Red  Sea.  Of  the  history  of  this  period  we  have  nothing 
but  an  unpretending  record  of  encampments,  though  it  was 
here,  th^t  he  was  able  to  accomplish  so  much,  and  would  have 
accomplished  every  thing  for  the  establishment  of  his  laws. 
Now  it  was,  that  he  sang  the  90th  Psalm,  in  which  he  con- 
templates the  generations  vanishing  away,  and  his  own  life 
passing  as  an  idle  tale,  and  directs  himself  to  God  as  alone 
enduring. — We  have  already  listened  to  one  half  of  this  sub- 
lime ode,  let  us  now  hear  the  other. 

Who  sees  that  this,  O  God,  is  thine  anger, 

That  he  may  fear  thee,  as  thy  wrath  is  fearful  ? 

Teach  us,  O  Lord,  so  to  number  our  days, 

That  we  may  apply  our  hearts  to  wisdom. 

Turn,  O  Jehovah  !  how  long  art  thou  augry  \ 

Comfort  us  again,  we  are  thy  people. 

Let  us  early  rejoice  in  thy  goodness. 

Then  will  we  exult  and  be  joyful, 

All  the  days  of  our  lives. 

Make  our  lives,  O  Lord,  joyful  again. 

Which  thou  so  long  hast  afflicted; 

Which  so  many  years  have  seen  only  sorrow. 

Let  thy  work,  O  Lord,  appear. 

Which  thou  hast  resepred  for  thy  servants, 

Show  them,  show  their  children  thy  favour. 

Let  the  smiles  of  Jehovah  our  €rod 

Be  upon  us  again,  establish,  O  Lord, 

Establish  the  work  of  our  hands, 

The  work  of  our  hands,  establish  thou  it. 

But  the  supplications  of  Moses  did  not  avail.     He  was  not 

destined  to  survive  the  establishment  of  his  work  in  Canaan. 
12 
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and  Bince,  as  an  old  man  of  190,  be  saw  Ins  death  near,  since 
he  knew  the  character  of  his  people,  and  no  one  was  percerv- 
•d,  mho  coald  entirely  fill  his  plan,  what  remained  for  him  in 
his  perplexity  ?  With  what  could  he  sustain  himself,  but  with 
the  hope,  that  God  himself  would  raise  up  another  man  like 
him,  who  should  carry  forward  his  designs  to  their  comple- 
tion, and  to  whom  Israel  would  yield  obedience.  Such  a  man 
could  not  and  would  not  destroy  the  work  of  Moses,  for  it  was 
Uie  naticmal  constitution,  in  accordaace  with  which  «ven  the 
Prophets  must  speak  and  act  But  alas !  no  such  man  ap- 
peared in  that  first  age,  on  which  so  much  impended.  Joshua 
was  merely  a  hero,  and  Eleazor  a  priest.  The  power  was  di- 
vided, and  the  rude  tribes  abandoned  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  Mosaic  economy.  Whether  in  later  times,  anif 
after  the  period  of  the  captivity,  there  were  Prophets  like 
Moses,  we  shall  see  hereafter ;  enought,  that  whoever  has  a 
human  hearty  and  feels  what  pain  and  what  anxious  longings 
the  lost  labour  of  a  year,  to  say  nothing  of /a  whole  life,  awa- 
kens in  the  soul  will  not  grudge  the  dying  legislator  so  patri- 
otic a  hope,  at  least  for  his  last  soothing  consolation.  It  was 
indeeed  the  only  reward  of  his  laborious  and  painful  life. 

9.  "But  why,"  it  is  asked,  "did  Moses  give  out  his  code  of 
laws  for  the  work  of  God,  and  his  tables  for  the  hand-writing 
of  Jehovah,  and  why  did  he  im{>lant  in  the  minds  of  his  peo- 
ple their  misanthropy  and  religious  arrogance]  "* 

And  supposing  as  the  qiiestion  implies,  that  he  merely  gave 
them  out  as  such  did  he  not  act  wisely  in  doing  so?  What 
other  means  had  he  of  attaining  his  end  ?  Let  one  read  what 
he  endured  for  forty  years,  what  he  bore  amidst  all  the  mira- 
cles, the  benefits  and  judgments,  which  he  performed  in  the 
name  of  God.  How-  then  would  he  have  succeeded  had  he 
goneforth  with  the  cold  dim  light  of  political  philosophy  to  re- 
strain and  convince  his  600,000  rebels. 

Laws  must  be  held  «acred,  and  for  a  rude  people,  such  as 
the  Israelites  then  were,  they  could  become  Sacred  in  their 
eyes  only  by  being  regarded  as  divine.     Even  now  our  best 
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laws  are  wanting  m  sacredness  and  impressireness  in  their 
relation  to  the  minds  of  the  people.  Those,  who  violate  look 
upon  them  as  arbitrary  and  conventional  rules,  which  they 
may  venture  to  break  over,  and  the  lawgiver  himself  is  the 
first  to  transgress.  The  economy  of  Moses  was  designed  not 
to  be  thus.  It  was  to  be  regarded,  as  the  ordinances  of  God 
in  nature  are  regarded,  and  as  such  is  it  celebrated  in  the  Pro* 
phets  and  Psalms. 

Consider  it  then,  at  least  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  as  pru- 
dence and  humility  in  the  lawgiver,  that  the  laws  of  Moses 
appear  impressed  with  the  glories  of  a  Divine  original.  For 
the  good  of  his  people  he  erected  an  ever  enduring  monu- 
ment, and  yet  his  own  name  was  not  to  receive  the  glory  of 
it ;  the,  presiding  Genius  of  the  nation  was  its  author. 

Siich  is  the  answer,  which  I  would  give  on  the  supposition, 
that  his  laws  were  not  really,  but  only  professedly  of  Divine 
origin.  But  why  need  we  make  this  supposition?  What 
greater  work  has  Providence  to  accomplish  among  men,  than 
to  form  and  promulgate  law  and  order,  light  and  truth,  among 
the  nations?  And  was  ever  so  much  of  these  divine  blessings 
conferred  by  one  institution,  as  by  the  pure,  the  wise,  and  mO" 
ral  code  of  Moses? 

And  according  to  the  conception  of  all  nations  is  there  a 
nobler  work  of  God  in  the  souls  of  men,  than  the  divine 
thoughts,  impulses,  aims  and  energies,  which  he  sometimes 
imparts  to  one  chosen  man  for  the  cultivation  of  thousands  ? 
Those  ancient  lawgivers,  the  earliest  and  greatest  benefactors 
of  the  human  race,  have  they  not  universally  been  held  by 
their  cotemporaries,  or  their  posterity  for  favourites  of  the 
Deity,  and  holding  secret  intercourse  with  the  divine  being? 
and  which  of  them  lived  at  so  early  a  period  as  Moses  ? 

W.ho  now  will  determine,  when  in  the  soul  of  such  a  man, 
learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and  excited  and 
actuated  by  the  God  of  his  fathers^  the  human  ends,  and  the 
tnore  than  human  begins?    where^  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
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tables,  his  finger  and  the  finger  of  God  met  together.  In  the 
grammatical  sense,  we  all  know  what  is  meant  by  spirit  and 
finger  of  God,  but  here  there  is  a  historical  relation  of  what 
was  executed  and  done. 

Nor  must  we  judge  of  such  matters  according  to  what  we 
see  in  our  own  times.  We  live  in  the  midst  of  scattered  ruins, 
amid  arts  and  implements  of  all  kinds.  Every  thing  for  us  is 
previously  devised,  has  become  a  familiar  tale,  and  a  matter  of 
record.  Our  most  familiar  and  intimate  thoughts  are  devi- 
sed, they  are  not  our  own.  But  in  the  deep  stillness,  in  the 
sacred  solitariness  of  that  lonely  descent — ^who  of  us  can 
place  himself  there  ?  who  would  venture  to  judge  and  decide 
concerning  the  inward  working  of  Crod  in  a  soul  so  pure,  so 
fiill  of  energy  ? 

And  why  need  we  decide  ?  Let  them,  who  stood  by  the 
mountain,  and  received  the  law,  seek  to  comprehend  the  mar- 
vellous glory,  which  adorned  the  glowing  heaven  ;  why  should 
we  attempt  it?  It  is  enough,  that  the  contents,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  the  law  of  Moses  are  Divine,  and  Divine  also  the  po- 
etry, to  which  it  has  given  birth.  The  work  and  the  eflfect 
bear  testimony  to  the  work-master., 

Egxsr  bt^  egyoy 
'  BeoKFtv  enevSafiBvog  tsleoat  rovtw  Se  HQotriaas 
yvfiiOBat  adaparay  re  Oetav^  Oyi^tiay  •favSqfanay 
avcrxaapv,  ijis  Bycaijra  dtsgzsrat  i^te  xgarsuat. 


THE  LAW  OF  GOT)  AND  MOSES. 

A  JEWISH  FABLE, 

Satan,  the  enemy  of  all  good,  learned  that  Grod  had  given  to 
the  earth  a  law,  in  which  all  the  wisdom  of  heaven  lay  hidden, 
and  which  should  put  an  end  to  the  worship  of  Satan  upon 
earth.    He  hastened   therefore,  to  the  earth,  saying  to  it, 
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**  Earth  where  hast  thou  the  law,  which  God  hath  given  thee  V* 
And  the  Earth  said,  "  The  Lord  knoweth  the  ways  of  his 
wisdom,  I  understand  them  not."  He  went  to  the  sea,  and  to 
the  deep  abyss.  The  sea  and  the  abyss  said,  "  It  is  not  in 
me."  He  went  to  the  realms  of  death,  and  the  dead  said, 
"  We  have  heard  the  fame  thereof  from  afar." 

After  he  had  traversed  the  world,  and  wandered  through 
all  the  nations,  that  served  him,  he  came  into  the  Arabian  de- 
sert, and  saw  a  man  with  a  shining  countenance  ;  it  was  Mo- 
ses. He  approached  him  in  the  garb  of  hypocrisy,  being 
clothed  as  an  angel  of  light,  and  with  flattering  address  offer- 
ed himself  as  his  scholar.  "Man  of  God,"  said  he,  "who* 
possessest  the  wisdom  of  Jehovah,  and  hast  iiidden  aU  the 
understanding  of  the  Elohi^,  and  all  the  mysteries  of  creation 
in  thy  few."  ,    * 

"  Silence,"  said  Moses  interrupting  him  with  a  look,  that 
at  the  same  time  changed  him  again  into  h^s  Satanic  form, 
**  silence  !  the  law  is  Jehovah's,  not  mine.  With  him  is  wis- 
<lom  and  understanding,  counsel  and  strength;  for  man  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  wisdom,  and  to  avoid  evil  is  understanding  for 
him." 

Satan  abashed  shrunk  back,  and  the  angels  of  God  ap- 
proached to  attend  upon  a  man  thus  humble  in  his  exaltation. 
They  taught  him,  and  he  gave  instruction  to  them.  The 
prince  of  the  law  was  his  guardian  spirit,  and  God  himself 
answered  from  the  cloud.  ^*  Keep  the  law  of  Moses  my  ser- 
vant;  because  he  was  humble  and  gave  me  the  glory,  I  have 
given  it  him  for  his  own  possession. 


'     12* 


VI. 

BLESSINGS  PRONOUi^CED  UPON  ISRAEL. 

Whether  Jacob  anticipated  that  his  posterity  would  be  under  the  nece». 
sity  of  conquering  Canaan  by  force  of  arms.  Why  so  painful  a  neces. 
sity  existed  in  the  time  of  Moses.  What  was  meant  by  a  war  of 
Jehovah.  Whether  the  claims  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  Canaan  could 
or  need  be  sustained  according  to  our  systems  of  international  law^ 
Poetical  title  oi  gift,  as  evidence  of  right  to  the  country,  Jacob's  hies-, 
sings  upon  his  sons.  What  he  probably  effected  by  them,  and  how 
far  his  views  were  adopted  and  followed.  Explanation  of  th^assage 
"  l^e  was  fleeting  as  water"  in  the  prophecy  upon  Reuben^  Explana- 
tionofthe  blessing  ofJudah.  ^  short  history  of  what  it  Imported, 
Designation  of  Issachar*s  place  of  residence.  Where  probably  it  was 
designed,  that  Dan  should  dwell.  Illustration  of  the  blessing  of  Jo. 
seph  from  local  circumstances.  General  conception  of  Jacob's  testa- 
ment. 

Blessing  uttered  by  Moses.  Difierence  between  these  and  those  of  Ja- 
cob. Particular  illustrations.  Striking  posttioa  of  the  land  of  Jndsa. 
Its  poetical  renown. 

Appendix.  Tabor  the  mountain  of  the'soQctuary,  a  wise  conception  of 
Moses. 

When  Jacob  predicted  theijr  destiny  to  hi»  sons,  he  scarcely 
conceived,  that  they  must  conquer  with  the  edge  of  the  sword 
the  land,  which  he  promised  them.  He  had  quietly  traversed 
it,  and  looked  upon  it  as  his  father-land,  where  even  in  death 
his  bones  longed  to  find*  rest.  This  he  divided  to  his  sons 
according  to  the  traits  of  their  several  characters,  as  a  land 
for  herdsmen.  Of  a  bloody  conquest  no  trace  of  a  conception 
is  found  in  his  benediction.  He  looked  with  'horror  upon  the 
deed  of  Simeon  and  Levi  in  destroying  a  Canatinitish  town 
and  family,  who  yet  had  insulted  his  race.     He  probably  sup- 
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poaed^  that  his  sons  would  90011  Tange  over  the  country  again, 
and  establish  themselves  here  and  ther^,  as  he  had  pointed 
out  to  them.  But  it  was  destined  to  be  otherwise.  Four 
hundred  years  the  nation  lingered  in  Egypt,  and  had  no  nar 
tional  leader.  It  suixk  under  oppression,  till  finally^  awakened 
by  distress,  it  received  a  deliverer,  whom  yet  it  followed  with 
difficulty.  What  hindrances  did  he  find  in  his  way?  In 
Canaan  itself  every  thing  was  changed.  Immediat^y  on  his 
goiAg  out  from  Egypt  the  hordes  of  Amalek  went  forth  to 
meet  and  oppose  him,  no  people  would  willingly  yield  him  a 
passage^  and  with  arms  in  his  hftnds  he  must  open  a  way  lor 
his  host.  That  Moses  did  this  unwillingly  we  see '  from  the 
whole  account- of  his  march.  He  chose  not  the  shortest  and 
most  direct  routes  to  Canaan,  because  he  must  have  forced 
his  passage  through  a  nation  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  he  was 
chiefly  careful  fot  the  safe  return  of  his  unwarlike  host. 
Through  some  kindred  nation  as  the  Edomites  he  supposed 
that  he  might  pass,  and  gave  assurances  against  the  slightest 
injury.  All  was  to  no  purpose,  and  so  his  people  must  first 
range  for  thirty  years  in  the  desert,  the  aged  die,  and  the 
young  be  formed  into  a  warlike  race  in  the  best  manner,  that 
circumstances  permitted.  For  one  thing  was  certain,  that 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  the  Israelites  G0u|d  not  live 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  Moses.  These  nations  were 
warlike  hordes,  and  Israel  was  to  be  a  peaceful,  agricultural 
pec^e.  A  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  trog-. 
lodytes,  dwellers  in  caves,  and  we  know .  how  debased  and 
l^ateful  thes^  were  in  the  eyes  of  Nomade  tribes. 

The  sons  of  base  nien,  nameless  childreHi 
Who  should  be  driven  from  the  land ; 

says  Job,*  and  Moses,t     They  must  be  expelled  from  the 
country  on  account  of  their  savage  mode  of  life,  the  projnis^ 

♦Job.  XXX.  1—8.    tLev.  xviii  24—30.   Num.  xviii,  23.  29,  34^ 
Peut.  ii,  10--^1^.    ix.  2>    Wisdom  of  Sol,  xii.  ^4, 
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euotts  intercoarse  of  the  sexe^,  and  other  tiees  among  thetn. 
The  Hamitish  superstition  however  was  the  blackest  of  all, 
for  human  sacrifices  existed  among  them,  and  how  could  this 
consist  with  the  Mosaic  economy  and  political  constitution? 
Only  one  means  too  remained  of  attaining  the  end,  the  sad 
but  common  right  of  war,  as  it  existed  in  those  times.  They 
must  leave  the  country  or  be  destroyed !  That  Moses  felt  the 
severity  of  this  measure,  as  deeply  as  we  (eel  it,  we  see  from 
the  mild  laws  of  war,  which  he  prescribed  to  the  IsraeliteiJ  fat 
after  times.*  He  commanded  even  to  spare  the  trees  in  a 
country  made  the  seat  of  ^r.  This  too  was  now  a  war  of 
sad  necessity,  or  as  it  was  called  a  war  of  Jehovah,  that  is,  an 
expedition,  to  which  they  were  constrained  by  a  regard  to  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  their  religion,  the  graves  and  primeval 
claims  of  their  ancestors.  What  holy  war  of  modern  times 
would  bear  a  comparison  with  it?  And  yet  how  fearfully  has 
this  expedition  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  i."e.  for  ancient  pos- 
sessions, and  ancestral  rights  been  abused !  Israel  fought  pro 
aris  et  focis  patrum,  for  from  this  country  they  came,  and 
there  lay  the  bones  of  their  fathers.  There  was  many  a  grove, 
and  altar,  sacred  to  the  God  of  their  fathers;  every  thing, 
which  among  ancient  nations  was  denominated  the  family 
sanctuary,  was  to  be  sought  there.  The  nation  moreover 
could  not  remain  in  the  desert.  In  the  short  space  of  40 
years  600,000  had  died,  ajid  they  were  not  f(»rmed  to  live  like 
the  predatory  hordes  of  the  Ishmaelites*  A  race  of  shepherds 
must  have  a  place  of  rest,  and  where  should  they  go,  if  not  to 
their  own  fatherland.  This  is  the  hereditary  right  of  all 
dwellers  in  tents  among  the  Orientals.  They  feed  their  flocks, 
where  their  fathers  fed  them,  and  their  flocks  themselves  know 
the  way  to  their  places  of  resort.  It  is  strange,  that  we  should 
seek  to  justify  a  people  so  ancient  and  diverse  from  us  in  their 
notions  of  life,  and  of  the  rights  and  relations  of  their  tribes, 

]>6Ut<  xz« 
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by  our  notions  of  property,  or  to  judge  them  by  our  most  mo- 
dern international  laws,  of  both  which  they  were  wholly  igno- 
rant. The  testaments  and  transmitted  rights  of  their  ancestors 
were  not  recorded  in  written  formularies,  but  preserved  in 
traditions,  in  songs,  in  benedictions,  and  for  these  they  con- 
tended as  for  their  most  sacred  possessions,  as  for  the  honour 
of  (rod  and  of  their  race.  Instead  of  juridical  formularies 
let  ns. now  examine  a  poetical  title  of  gift  and  inheritance, 
wh!ch  we  have  reserved  for  this  connextion.  It  i9  th^  bless- 
ing of  Jacob,  who  had,  as  it  were,  a  map  of  Canaan  before 
him,  and  distributed  the  country  to  his  children  as  his  proper- 
ty.  We  shall  notice  how  he  places  the  tribes,  and  represents 
their  entering  upon  their  inheritance,  and  afterwards  by  way 
of  contrast  treat  of  the  blessing  of  Moses ;  as  aside  from  that 
consideration  this  would  be  the  place  for  doing  so.  So  far  as 
the  benediction  tinfolds  personal  traits  of  the  sons  of  Jacob, 
I  have  elsewhere  illustrated  it;*  here  it  is  before  us  only  as  a 
national  document,  as  the  most  ancient  map  of  Canaan,  in 
which  we  shall  at  the  same  time  see,  what  effect  the  oracle  of 
the  patriarch  produced  on  the  spirit  of  the  nation. 

JACOB'S  TESTAMENTARY  WILL 

Uf  REGARD  TO  THB  INHERITANCE  OF  THE  TRIBES, 

Gather  yonrselves  together,  that  I  may  declare 
What  shall  befal  you  in  later  times*  v , 

Assemble  yourselyes  and  hear,  ye  sons  of  Jacob, 
And  hearken  unto  Israel  your  father. 

[Jacob  does  not  form  a  distinct  conception  of  the  time, 
when  the  prophecy  will  have  its  accomplishment.  He  wished 
perhaps,  that  it  might  be  soon  after  the  death  of  Joseph,  be- 
cause he  longed  himself  to  be  out  of  Egypt.  But  such  a  wish 
was  at  variance  with  the  period  of  400  years  in  that  dream 
of  Abraham,  in  which  servitude  and  affliction  were  exhibited 

^Pn^ftti  das  stiKlium  der  Theologie  l^etreQed  Th^  1, 
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as  the  destiny  of  his  posterity.  The  dying  swan  therefore 
looked  forward  to  far  off  times,  but  his  last  song  could  not  bat 
commemorate  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  the  land  of  his  heri- 
tage, and  fix  it  in  the  hearts,  of  his  children^  that  thus  they 
might  always  feel  themselves,  strangers  in  Egjrpt,  and  have 
their  lireliest  hopes  fixed  upon  those  distant  mountains.  With- 
out doubt  this  song,  like  the  older  traditions  of  their  fathers, 
contributed  much  to  preserve  'the  spirit  of  the  nation  unconp 
taminated  even  in  Egypt,  and  to  cherish  the  feeling,  that  they 
were  a  race  never,  to  be  united  with  the  nation^  in  which  for 
the  time  they  were  sojourning.] 

Reuben,  thou  !  my  first  born  son, 

My  might,  the  firstling  of  my  strength ! 

Thy  precedent  dignity  and  excelling  power. 

Pass  by  thee,  as  the  prouii  waves,* 

Thou  hast  precedence  no  more. 

For  thou  wentest  up-  to 'thy  father's  bed. 

Thou  hast  defiled  thy  lather's  couch. 

[A  sad  beginning,  and  painful  both  for  father  and  son.  Reu- 
ben has  dishonoured  his  family,  and  his  birthright,  the  hon- 
ours of  the  tribe,  which  pertained  to  the  firstborn  are  taken 
from  him,  and  given,  as  we  shall  see,  to  two  of  his  brethren. 
Judah  obtains  the  precedence  in  rank  and  dignity;  the  scep- 
tre of  command,  and  Joseph  the  two  fold  inheritance.  The 
priesthood,  (of  which  Jacob  however'  knew  nothing),  after- 
wards fell  to  Levi.     Reuben  must  receive  but  a  common  in- 

*I  ofier  it  for  consideration,  whether  this  slight  verbal  alucidatipn  pf  this 
passage  does  not  as  clearly  suit  the  context,  as  the  common  construction 
does  violence  to  it?  What  sense  in  saying,  he  passes  away  with  levity 
or  with  pride  as  water  7  and  then  how  forced  ?  Does  the  dying  father  deal 
in  sarcasm  ?  and  that  too  respecting  the  misfortunes  of  his  son,  the  tecoh 
lection  of  which  must  so  deeply  affect  him  ?  Could  the  last  clause  of 
the  preceding  Verse  moreover  stand  alone  ?  Obviously  it  belongs  to  the 
following ;  and  (hen  the  otherwise  imperfect  parallelism  ip  rendered  com* 
pletCr 
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heritance  among  the  vtribes,  and  the  command  of  Jacob  in 
this  particular  was  followed.  The  patriarch  assigned  him  no 
definite  boundaries,  and  he  afterwards  received  his  inheritance 
without  the  proper  limits  of  the  holy  land.  How  sad,  and  at 
the  same  time  beautiful  is  the  image  presented,  that  the  super- 
abundant dignity  and  power  which  belonged  to  him,  now 
sweeps  by  him  like  a  proud  wave,  and  his  hopes  are  annihila- 
ted by  his  guilt.] 

,  Simeon  and  Levi !  they  are  brethren. 

Their  swords  w^re  instruments  of  murder. 
My  soul  came  not  into  their  bloody  counsel, 
My  heart  was  not  joined  in  their  company. 
When  in  anger  they  slew  a  hero, 
And  in  revenge  destroyed  a  noble  ox.* 
^       Cursed  be  their  revengeful  anger,  > 

Cursed  be  thMr  cruel  hatred, 
1  will  divide  them  in  Jacob, 
And  scatter  them  in  Israel. 

[The  command  of  the  patriarch  was  fulfilled,  and  the  de- 
scendants were  destined  to  bear  the  burthen  of  the  fathers  of 
th6ir  tribes.  Simeon  was  in  little  estimation,  and  Moses  omit- 
ted him  in  uttering  his  benedictions,  probably  because  he 
could  find  for  the  tribe  according  to  this  ancient  oracle  no  fi^- 
ed  boundaries.  It  afterwards  acquired  a  few  scattered  cities  in 
Judah,  and  was  compelled  to  seek  places  of  residence  without 
the  limits  of  Judaea.  For  Levi  Moses  provided  also  by  giving 
the  tribe  48  scattered  cities.  We  have  now  done  with  those  or- 
acles, which  are  of  a  melancholy  character.  With  the  bless- 
ing on  the  princiely  Judah  we  are  at  the  same  time  conducted 
to  the  land  of  promise.] 

*Oz  and  man  are  here  synonymous.  The  parallelism  shows  this,  and 
we  know,  that,  even  in  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  a  stately  ox  was  the  im. 
age  to  represent  a  brave  man.  [This  is  not  the  only  ci^se  in  which  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  give  the  sense  as  litterally,  as  I  have  aimed  to  do, 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve  any  degree  of  poetical  expression.    Tr.] 
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Jadah,  thou  art  hei 

Whom  thy  brethren  (as  a  leader)  shall  praise. 
Thy  hand  shall  be  upon  the  neck  of  thine  enemies^ 
Thy  father's  children  shall  bow  down  before  thee. 

Jttdah  is  a  young  lion ! 
By  spoils,  my  son,  art  thou  exalted ! 
He  lieth  down,  he  croucheth  as  a  lion. 
As  a  strong  lion,  who  will  rouse  him  up  1 

The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah, 
Nor  the  commander's  staff  from  his  march,* 
Until  he  comes  to  his  place  of  rest. 
And  nations  are  obedient  to  him. 
For  he  bindeth  his  foal  to  the  ▼ine,t 

*l  venture  to  retain  the  Hebrew  though  some  prefer  the  reading  of  the 
Samaritan  copy.  How  could  the  patriarchal  shepherd  be  thinking  of  milr 
iiitary  standards,  while  his  sons  were  standing  before  him  as  shepherds, 
and  when  all  the  other  images  possess  the  corresponding  simplicity.  Ju. 
dah*8  hand  is  clenched  upon  the  neck  of  his  enemies,  he  seizes  his  prey 
like  a  lion,  he  marches  forth  as  a  conqueror,  and  complacently  and  proud, 
ly  satiates  himself  with  wine  and  milk.  Such  are  the  images,  which  the 
picture  presents,  and  how  came  warlike  banners  among  them  ?  Besides 
the  parallelism  requires  rather  the  sense,  which  I  have  given.  Judah 
is  always  to  retain  the  insignia  of  office,  and  since  the  language  here 
relates  to  a  march  toward  Canaan  or  Shiloh,  the  place  of  rest,  the  sense 
becomes  clear.  **  Jadah  in  his  march,  and  his  pursuit  of  his  enemi^es 
is  never  to  lay  down  the  staff  of  ^  commander,  till  peace  is  secured,  and 
the  nations  brought  in  subjection.*'  That  the  original  word  here  means 
not  only  a  commander,  but  the  commander's  staff  of  office,  is  plain  from 
Num.  xxi.  18.  as  well  as  from  the  parallelism.  The  word  eorresponds 
with  "sceptre"  as  "his  march"  must  also  with  "Judah."  Thitf  again 
according  to  what  follows  can  only  mean  the  going,  the  vtepB,  the  maarch 
of  Judah.  That  the  original  admits  of  this  sense,  and  that  indeed  the 
name  of  the  foot  in  Hebrew  was  derived  from  its  motion,  its  step,  needs 
no  proof. 

tThough  afterwards  used  in  a  wider  sense,  these  images  originally 
expressed  only  the  exultation  of  the  hero  in  his  new  and  fertile  country. 
"  In  this  feeling  he  dismounts,  and  binds  his  ass  by  the  rich  clusters,  wash- 
es his  garment  in  wine,  cleanses  his  mouth  with  milk  &-c..  Of  a  moral 
sense  it  is  not  probable  the  patriarch  thought.  He  aimed  rather  to  ex. 
cite  Judah  to  take  the  lead  in  returning  to  Canaan  by  exhibitiztg^tbem  a 
picture  of  secure  and  triumphant  peace. 
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His  ass's  colt  to  ths  choice  vine* 
In  wine  be  washes  his  garment, 
His  mantel  in  the  blood  of  the  grape« 
His  eyes  are  sparkling  with  wine, 
His  teeth  are  white  with  milk. 

[Every  one  feels  here,  that  the  whole  picture  represents  only 
a  march,  or  progress  of  a  Nomade  horde.     Judah  is  preferred 
to  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  firstborn,  that  he  may  march 
in  advance  of  all,  that  his  hand  may  be  first  in  the  neck  of 
his  enemies,  that  he  may  be  a  bold  lion,  and  lay  himself  down 
in  Canaan  in  confidence  and  tranquility.     The  course  is  to- 
wards Shiloh,  and  Jacob  perhaps  named  that  place,  because 
it  was  in  his  own  peculiar  region  of  country,  between  Bichem 
and  Bethel,  and  thereby  he  at  the  same  time  instructed  Judah 
not  to  lay  down  the  badge  of  a  leader,  till  he  reached  the  in- 
heritance of  his   father.     The  parallelism  in  the  mean  time 
shows,  that  the  patriarchal  Prq)het  had  more  in  view  here, 
than  the  name  merely,  and  that  the  term  signified  also  a  place 
of  rest,  a  city  of  peace.     For  the  conquerer  does  no^bind  his 
ass  to  the  vine,  and  wash  his  mantle  in  the  blood  of  the  grape, 
until  the  nations  quietly  obey  him.     Judah  in  a  measure, 
though  not  fully,  performed  the  duties  thus  imposed.     He  did 
not  impel  his  brethren  to  leave  Egypt,  but  suffered  himself  to 
be  oppressed,  like  the  others,  until  a/evite  came  and  effected   X* 
their  deliverance.     In  the  desert  ^udah   (probably  with  the 
banner  of  a  lion,  in  accordance  with  the  language  of  Jacob 
here,)  proceeded  in  advance  of  his  brethren ;   but,  so  soon  as 
they  arrived  at  Shiloh,  (supported  also  perhaps  by  the  author- 
ity of  this  benediction)  he  secured  to  himself  the  first  portion 
of  the  conquered  country,  though  the  nations  inhabiting  the 
land  were  not,  as  the  same  authority  required,  all  of  them  yet 
brought  in  subjection.     He,  indeed,  was  now  supplied  with  a 
land  rich  in  vineyards  and  pasturage,  but  a  large  part  of  his 
brethren' were  destitute,  and  when  afterwards  it  was  enquired 
of  the  sacred  oracle, ''  who  shall  conduct  the  war  V*  no  other 
13 
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answer  could  be  expected,  (according  to  this  same  blessing  of 
Jacob,)  than  *'  Judah  shall  be  the  leader."     For  this  was  a 
duty  pertaining  to  his  rank,  by  right  of  which,  also,  he  had  at 
once  appropriated  the  half  of  the  land  of  Canaan. — ^After  Da- 
vid the  most  renowned  of  their  kings  arose  out  of  Judah,  the 
images,  which  occur  in  this  ancient  benediction,  could  not 
fail  to  be  applied  moire  especially  to  him,  and  thus  the  lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  reposed  himself  in  a  still  higher  sense.  Jeru- 
salem is  denominated,  by  a  Prophet,  Ariel,  the  lion  of  God,  and 
now  the  conqueror  dips  his  mantle  in  the  blood  of  his  enemies, 
as  the  Patriarch  of  old  had  dipped  it  in  the  guiltless  blood  of 
the  grape.     In  process  of  time  these  figurative  expressions 
were  t|;ansferred  even  to  the  lineage  of  David,  and  finally,  they 
were  all  appropriated  in  one  of  the  latest  Prophets,  to  the  fu- 
ture king  of  peace  and  blessedness,  including  even  the  ass 
and  the  ass's  colt.     Th6  whole  plainly  sprang  from  this  an- 
cient prophecy,  as  the  original  source.     The  tribe  of  Judah 
always  maintained  itself  the  first  in  rank  and  dignity.     Even 
in  the  captivity,  the  leader  of  the  people  was  a  prince  of  Judah, 
and  Zerubabel  of  that  tribe  was  their  guide  in  the  return  from 
captivity.     Thus  one  thing  is  connected  with  another  by  the 
relations  of  time,  and  with  the  progress  of  events  the  sense  of 
the  prophecy  was  more  and  more  amplified,  as  we  shall  soon 
see  more  at  large.*] 

r 

Zebulon  shall  dwell  by  the  sea, 

At  the  haven  for  ships  shall  he  dwell, 

And  his  boundary  shall  reach  to  Sidon. 

*  I  merely  remark  in  addition,  that  in  this  way  the  literal  sense  of  the 
blessing  took  continually  a  wider  compass.  The  word  "  forever"  which 
probably  belonged  to  the  second  clause,  was  referred  to  the  first.  "  For« 
ever  shall  the  sceptre  not  depart  from  Judah,"  and  thus  the  second  clause 
acquired  an  entirely  new  sense.  A  long  critical  history  might  be  writ- 
ten  on  this  piEissage.  The  original  sense,  and  the  natural  progress  of 
the  conceptions  connected  with  it,  will  be  pretty  clear  from  what  I  have 
said. 
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[It  was  propably  Jacob's  intention,  that  when  Judah  had  ta- 
ken the  lead  as  far  as  Shiloh,  the  heritage  of  his  father,  Zebu- 
Ion  should  fall  to  the  West,  and  seek  his  dwelling  place  by 
the  sea ;  and  though  they  came  to  Shiloh,  and  divided  the  land 
under  other  circumstances,  than  were  contemplated,  the  com- 
mand was  too  distinct  not  to  direct  Zebulop  for  his  residence 
to  the  bay  of  Acco,  which  nature  herself  has  marked  with 
convenient  harbours  along  its  coast.  He  did  not,  however, 
extend  his  limits  to  Sidon,  because  the  conquest  of  the  upper 
part  was  not  completed,  though  this  district  is  mentioned  in 
Josh.  xiii.  6.  as  the  heritage  of  Israel.] 

Issachar  is  a  strong  beast  of  burden, 
.    That  lieth  down  between  two  hills. 
He  seeth  that  repose  is  pleasant. 
The  land  around  is  beautiful, 
He  stoopeth  his  shoulder  to  bear, 
And  serveth  the  vessels  of  water.* 

[He  was  to  choose  for  himself,  that  is,  the  delightful  valley 
between  Tabor  and  Hermon,  and  there  dwell  in  tranquility- 
There  he  would  find  a  beautiful  country,  and  fine  views, 
suited  to  his  peaceful  character.  There  among  the  rivers  and 
fountains  he  could  distribute  the  water,  and  in  his  patient  and 
industrious  manner  become  useful  to  other  pastoral  tribes,  and 
gain  profit  to  himself.     This  is  plainly  the  primary  and  simple 

*  The  language  here  by  no  means  relates  to  tribute,  for  how  would 
that  be  consistent  with  the  image  of  a  beast  of  burden,  the  comparison, 
with  which  is  yet  obviously  continued  in  the  representation  of  bearing  up- 
on  the  shoulder.  The  word  in  the  original  meant,  undoubtedly,  a  bottle 
or  leather  bag,  and  the  notion  of  tribute  came  to  be  denoted  from  their 
bringing  tribute  in  bags  or  sacks.  Issachar  came  to  dwell  by  the  Kadu. 
mim,  small  streams  and  torrents,  which  were  swollen  in  time  of  rain,  and 
here  according  to  his  patient  nature  he  was  to  divide  the  water  to  his 
brethren,  the  roving  herdsme<)|  and  obtain  from  it  his  own  advantage. 
That  in  this  region  there  were  assemblages  of  herdsmen  for  th^  dis* 
ir^biitioQ  of  water,  we  te^  from  the  song  of  Debortik.    Jud  v.  11. 
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sense  of  the  passage,  and  we  shall  see,  in  the  benedictions  of 
Moses,  how  he  wished  to  apply  and  use  the  labour  of  this  tribe 
for  the  place  of  his  sanctuary.  His  word  was  not  accomplisbh 
ed ;  but  the  passage  in  the  blessing  oi  Jacob  was  too  plain,  for 
Issachar  to  fail  of  obtaining  his  portion  between  Tabor  and 
Hermon,  where  every  thing,  which  Jacob  said  of  the  beauty 
of  the  country,  was  found  true.  It  abounds  in  delightful  views, 
and  fertile  pastures,  and  the  character  of  Issachar  proved  to 
accord  with  the  language  of  the  Patriarch.  The  tribe  pro- 
duced few  heroes,  though  its  long  and  beautiful  valley  was 
often  the  theatre  of  war.  But  this  tribe  was  strong  in  the 
number  of  its  population,  and  even  in  Egypt  had  increased  to 
a  great  extent,*] 

Dan  also,  shall  be  th3  leader  of  bis  tribe, 

As  cue  of  the  tribes  of  Israel, 

A  8«}rpent  shall  Den  be  in  the  way, 

A  horned  serpent  in  the  path, 

That  biteth  the  heel  of  the  horse, 

80  that  his  rider  falleth  backward. 

[By  the  first  words  here  Jacob  admits  Dan,  who  was  the  first 
among  the  sons  of  his  concubines,  among  his  other  sons  to 
receive  an  inheritance  with  them.  This,  therefore,  could  not 
be  altered,  when  they  tool(  possession  of  that  country,  but 
since  he  was  the  seventh  in  order,  he  was  set  far  back  and 
received  his  portion  among  the  last  and  least  regarded.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  intention  of  Jacob  he  was  to  have  his  inherit- 
ance in  a  region,  where  from  narrow  mountain  passes  he  might 
fall  upon  the  rear  of  an  enemies'  cavalry  in  their  incursions, 
and  make  their  riders  fall  backwards.  A  small  part  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  accordingly  sought  the  Northern  section  of  the 
country,  probably  as  the  heritage  assigned  it  by  the  language 

*  There  may  perhaps,  be  a  play  upon  words  intended  in  tii0  original^ 
as  the;term  used  means  both  a  he^p  i^nd  an  a^s,  Tl^e  former  motion  may 
have  led  ^9  the  latter; 
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i  of  Jacob.  AH  incursions  into  Judasa  came  from  Syria  through 
''^ )  the  valleys  of  Libanus.  That  was  the  way  of  the  nations,  and 
thither  very  appropriately,  if  we  judge  it  by  the  character  of 
its  hero  Sampson,  the  tribe  resorted.  To  the  Philistines  he 
was  truly  a  setpent  in  the  way,  a  bold  cerastes,  which  threw 
itself  from  behind  upon  the  horses  he^s.  By  crafl  and  a 
skOful  choice  of  positions  he  defended  himself  against  multi- 
tudes, and  greatly  injured,  when  he  could  not  conquer  them. 
On  the  side  of  the  Philistines,  also,  Dan  had  u  <5ountry  full  of 
caverns  and  narrow  passes,  where  the  tribe,  especially  in  the 
deeds  of  Sampson,  rendered  itself  distinguished  by  the  artifi* 
ces  of  war.] 

I  hopie  in  thy  salvation,  O  Jehovah. 

[These  words,  which  have  been  thought  so  obscure,  and  been 
so  variously  interpreted,  seem  to  me  to  derive  a  pretty  clear 
explanation  from  the  connexion,  in  wlfiich  they  stand.  On 
the  North  the  land  of  Judaea  was  exposed  to  the  most  power 
ful  and  dangerous  attacks,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  history" 
of  the  various  conquests  and  desolating  incursions,  which  it 
.  has  experienced.  And  there  must  Dan  have  his  dwelling 
^  I  place  I  There  must  Jehovah  bring  deliverance  to  the  nation 
or  they  must  perish.  Jn^such  deliyerance  the  patriarchal 
Prophet  confided,  and  by  this  expression  showed  how  deeply 
be  looked^into  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  country,  which 
bis  sons  were  to  inh^it,*] 

Gad  !  (a  troop)  troops  oppress  him, 
But  he  shall  press  upon  their  rear. 

*  The  original  signifies  ^elp,v  assistance,  deliverance.  This  in  all  his 
difficulties  Jacob  had  hoped  for  and  received  from  God.  He  hoped  for 
it  also  for  the  safety  of  his  sons,  when  he  wag  obliged  to  speak  of  dan, 
gerous  assaults.  This  seems  to  me  the  easiest  and  most  natural  ez< 
planation,  which  the  context  admits.  Every  other  is  far-fetched  and 
unsupported  by  the  context. 
13» 
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[In  the  original,  a  fourfold  plaj  on  words.  W^  know  not  by 
what  crowd  of  nations  Qad  wa£  to  dwell,  for  Jacob  could  hard- 
ly have  referred  to  the  country  beyond  JordaUi  out  of  the  pro- 
per limits  of  C^aan,  where  Gad  actually  inhabited.  Yet 
here  in  a  country  of  Nomades,  on  the  mountains  of  Bashan, 
Gad  had  occasion  to  show  the  import  of  his  name.  It  was  a 
bold  tribe,  and  Moses  saw  with  sorrow,  that  it  demanded  its 
inheritance  beyond  Jordan.] 

Out  of  Asher  cometh  bread,  that  U  rich, 
He  it  tg,  that  yieldeth  dainties  for  kings. 

[This  passage  was  too  intelligible  not  to  be  obeyed,  especially 
when  Moses  had  given  the  interpretation^*  Asher  obtained 
a  region  rich  in  oil  and  fruits,  between  the  mountains,  and 
near  the  sea  coast.] 

Kaphtali  is  a  apreading  terebinth^ 
He  sends  up  beautiful  braaches. 

[This  tribe  received  a  mountainous  tract,  covered  with  forests, 
on  the  Northern  b<N*der  of  Canaan,  where  it  flourished  like  a 
terebinth  with  its  luxuriant  top<,  And  now  Jacob  turned  to 
Joseph  the  benefactor  of  his  family,  who  stood  there  as  a 
prince  crowned  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren.  He  did  in  fact, 
crown  him  among  them  by  giving  him  in  his  two  sons  the  se- 
cond prerogative,  which  he  had  taken  from  Reuben,  the  two- 
fold inheritance ;  and  more  than  this,  because  he  had  been 
his  benefactor,  he  gave  him  his  more  special  paternal  blessing;^ 
the  guardian  providence  of  his  youth.]  • 

The  son  of  a  fruit^l  mother  is  Joseph, 
The  branch  of  a  fruitful  tree  by  the  well, 
Whose  branches  shoot  over  the  wall. 

They  were  einbittered  and  shot' at  him, 
And  hated  him,  who  are  skilful  with  Irrows^ 
Yet  his  bow  abode  in  its  strength, 

*  Peut.  xzxiii.  24. 85. 
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His  arms  and  hands  mov«d  quvMy, 

From  the  hands  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob, 

From  his  name,  who  guarded  me  upon  my  rock,* 

From  thy  father's  God — ^he  stood  by  thee, 

From  the  Almighty—he^will  still  bless  thee, 

The  blessings  of  heaven  above, 

Blessings  of  the  sea  thatis  beneath. 

Blessings  of  the  breasts  and  of  the  womb. 
The  blessings  of  thy  father  prevail 

Above  the  blessings  of  my  mountains,  ^ 

To  the  glory  of  the  everlasting  hills.t 

They  shall  come  on  the  head  of  Joseph, 

Of  him  that  was  crowned  among  his  brethren, 

[So  far  as  this  blessing  contains  allusions  to  Rachel  and  the 
early  history  of  Jpseph,  I  will  not  repeat  the  illustrations  of  it, 
which  I  have  given  elsewhere.J  Here  it  will  simply  serve  us 
as  a  map  of  the  region,  which  Joseph  was  to  possess  in  Canaan 
for  the  two  tribes  of  his  posterity.     The  Patriarch  describes  it 

*  This  passage,  also,  Moses  explains,  (Deut.  txxiii.  1^.)  who  instead 
of  a  watchman  over  the  stone  of  Israel  places  the  Grod,  who  appeared  to 
him  in/the  bush,  the  guardian  God  of  his  life  in  his  firjst  manifestation, 
as  Ja<3ob  here  names  the  guardian  of  his  youth,  in  his  earliest  appearing. 
The  construction  has  nothing  harsh,  if  we  regard  it  as  the  usual  abbre. 
▼iated  name  of  God,  as  connected  wjth  the  incident  referred  to,  of  the, 
same  kind  with  other  local  names  of  God,  as  Gen.  xxiL  14.  &c.  the  Grod 
of  Bethel.  L«t  one  read,  Gen.  xxviii.  15.  20.  21.  where  the  phrase  is 
explained,  and  say  whether  an  expression  more  fitting  the  ineident  coitld 
have  been  put  in  the  mouth  of  a  shephlerd. 

f  Moses,  the  most  ancient  and  authentick  interpreter  of  this  passage, 
has  understood  by  the  term  here  used  mountains,  (Deut.  xxxiii.  15.)  and 
the  parallelism  also  requires  it.  The  reference  is  to  the  smaller  moun. 
tains  of  Canaan,  which  Jacob  looks  upon  as  his  own  land,  and  above 
which,  Libanus  rises  as  one  of  the  elevations  of  the  primitive  world. 
The  spiees  and  balsamic  odours  for  crowning  the  head  of  Joseph  are,  in 
the  language  of  poetry,  the  blessings'of  the  mountains,  their  costly  glory, 
as  Moses  describes  them  elsewhere,  Deut.  xxxiii.  15. 

X  Briefe  das  Studium  der  Theologie  betrefiend,  Th.  1. 
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in  a  picture  of  the  life  of  Joseph.  His  branches  spring  up 
luxuriantly  over  a  fountain  where  the  boughs  reach  over  tiie 
wall.  He  is  an  invincible  archer,  whose  arms  and  hands  are 
only  rendered  the  more  active  bj  the  assault  of  the  bravest 
enemies.  He  is  crowned  with  the  peculiar  blessing  of  high 
mountains,  wheire  the  heavens  are  expanded  above,  and  the 
sea  spreads  beneath,  in  which  image  the  wish  of  the  father 
aspirQs  even  to  the  heights  of  the  primitive  world.  What  then 
were  these  ancient  ^oiountain  heights  ?  Moses  explains  the 
matter  in  his  benedictions.  He  shall  trample  the  nations  even 
tp  the  extremity  of  the  land.  Ephraim,  therefore,  the  mighty 
unicorn,  with  his  fraternal  tribe,  was  to  dwell,  probably  on  the 
highest  Northern  elevations  of  the  country,  on  the  skirts  of 
Mount  Lebanon.  Here  was  Phiala,  the  fountain  of  the  river 
Jordan,  by  which  the  fair  fruit  tree  was  to  be  nourished,  and 
here  it  might  shoot  its  branches  upon  the  wall,  and  beyond  the 
wall  or  boundry  of  the  land,  and  exhibit  the  active  and  untir- 
ing boldness,  for  which  the  father  of  the  tribe  was  renowned. 
Here  they  had  the  heavens  above,  and  the  sea  stretching  be^ 
neath ;  here  the  blessings  of  the  everlasting  hills,  the  moun- 
tains of  the  primeval  world,  from  which  were  to  be  brought 
spices  and  precious  things,  as  a  diadem  and  an  unction  for  the 
head  of  him,  that  was  crowned  among  his  brethren.  In  this 
way  every  particular  in  this  pregnant  benediction  becomes 
not  only  consistent  but  picturesque  and  local.  As  Lebanon, 
like  a  mountain  of  the  primeval  world,  overlooks  the  land  of 
Canaan,  crowned  with  white,  and  lifts  itself  to  the  clouds ;  as 
the  everlasting  cedars,  the  trees  which  the  Lord  hath  planted, 
stand  upon  it,  and  its  deep  vallies  beneath  are  filled  with  vine- 
yards around  the  numerous  fountains,  which  flow  from  them  ; 
so  shall  this  tribe  flourish,  fresh  and  lively  as  the  vine  upon 
Lebanon,*  as  a  fruit  tree  by  the  fountains  of  water.  The 
mountain  abounds  in  trees,  which  yield  odorous  gums,  (from 
which  the  Greek  name  was  taken,)  spices  for  the  head  of  Jo- 

*  Hob,  ziv.  8. 
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seph,  balsams  for  the  head  of  him,  that  was  crowned.  The 
smell  of  Lebanon  occurs  in  the  song  of  Solomon  and  the  Pro- 
phets,* as  a  poetical  expression  for  precious  odours  and  spices. 
The  pass  of  Hamath,  in  which  Joseph  gs  here  placed,  as  the 
strongest  and  most  expert  archer  is  the  most  important  for  the 
safety  of  the  whole  country,  and,  according  to  the  figure  em* 
ployed  by  Moses,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  were  to  guard  it 
with  the  strength  and  vigpur  of  a  wild  bullock.  And  who  can 
deny  the  wisdom  exhibited  in  these  conceptions  of  the  Pa- 
triarch ?  The  children  of  his  Egyptian  son  he  removed  to  the  ) 
greatest  distance  from  Egypt.  Those,  who  held  this  most 
difficult  pass,  he  furnished  with  all  the  blessings  pertaining  to 
royal  dignity,  bestowed  upon  them  all  the  honours  of  heroism, 
and  the  invocation  of  all  good  from  the  great  and  mighty 
God,  the  guardian  of  Israel  upon  his  rocky  pillow.  Therq, 
indeed,  he  placed  the  chief  reliance  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  Below,  in  the  South,  a  lion,  the  heroic  Judah,  was  \ 
to  be  the  watchman,  on  the  Northern  frontier  the  wild  bullock  ^ 
was  to  stand  in  the  passes  of  the  mountains. — ^And  Benjamin 
also,  a  tribe  most  nearly  related  by  blood,  was  to  be  at  the  side 
of  Joseph.] 

Benjamin  shall  ravin  as  a  wolf, 

In  the  morning  he  shall  tear  the  prey, 

In  the  evening  divide  the  spoil, 

because  contending  parties  in  the  East  go  out  for  plunder, 
morning  and  evening,  He  also  was  to  dwell  in  these  moun- 
tainous regions. 

This  arrangement,  too,  we  know  was  not  adhered  to.  When 
Judah  had  taken*  his  portion,  Ephraim  the  tribe  second  in 
power  sought  to  do  the  same,  and  took  what  was  neither  des- 
tined for  him,  nor  satisfied  him,  when  obtained.     Benjamin 

*  H08.  ziv.  7.  Song  of  S.  iv.  !!•  The  flowers,  the  pastures,  the  fouD. 
tains,  the  scenery  of  Lebanon,  are  in  lik^  manner  prftiped  in  Nahum,  i,  4« 
JsA*  ^If  I9f  ^ng  of  S.  iv,  15.  &c. 
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remained  by  his  side.  The  praise  of  the  Patriarch  given  to 
his  benefactor  was  therefore  the  cause,  that  the  sons  of  Joseph 
did  not  prove  deserving  of  the  praise  bestowed.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  appears  that  a  •remembrance  of  the  original  appoint- 
ment still  remained  in  Israel.  The  Prophet,  who  most  espe- 
cially prophecied  to  Ephraim,  Hosea,  employs  the  finest  images 
of  Lebanon.  His  roots  shall  branch  out,  his  boughs  shall 
spread  and  diffuse  a  fragrance  like  Lebanon.  He  shall  flour- 
ish like  the  vineyards,  his  remembrance  be  vivifying  like  the 
wines  of  Lebanon.  The  mountains  of  Ephraim  also  are  united 
with  the  Northern  region  of  Dan,  which  lay  at  the  foot  of 
Lebanon,  (Jer.  iv.  15.  16.),  and  thus  Joseph  becomes  pecu- 
liarly the  crown  of  the  land. 

Thus  did  the  ancient  Patriarchal  shepherd  picture  to  him- 
self the  settlement  of  his  tribes,  and  the  country  would  have 
been  invincible,  if  Lebanon,  Jordan,  the  sea,  and  the  desert, 
well  guarded,  had  encompassed  it.  His  benediction  rises  like 
a  palm  tree,  whose  branches  spread  wider  and  wider,  till  it 
becomes  at  length  as  a  cedar  of  God  upon  the  mountains. 
Had  Israel  gone  thither  earlier,  and  extended  themselves  by 
degrees,  or  when  they  came  at  length  with  united  and  perse- 
vering force,  then  would  there  have  come  to  be  a  resident 
force,  formed  with  the  invincible  bankers,  which  guided  them 
in  the  desert,  and  which  later  tradition  combined  into  images 
of  the  cloudy  chariots  of  God ;  a  perpetual  phalanx,  apd  iQ  the 
midst  of  it  the  tabernacle  of  Jehovah, 


We  come  now  to  the  sad  'contrast  of  the  blessing  of  Mosea 
with  that  of  Jacob.  Here  the  speaker  was  no  longer  ^  father, 
who  could  look  over  the  land  with  a  peaceful  and  tranquil  eye, 
and  divide  it  as  his  own  among  his  shepherd  sons.  It  was  the 
wearied  lawgiver,  who  saw  his  grave  opening  before  him,  and 
had  spent  his  life  among  an  undeserving  people.    Two  tribes 
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and  a  half  had  already  violated  the  plan  of  Jacob,  and  of  the 
rest  he  could  expect  but  little  good.  He  clothed  his  last  wish- 
es, therefore,  in  the  form  of  a  prayer^  and  his  admonitory  and 
encouraging  proposals  in  the  form  of  a  benediction,  which 
however,  should  be  considered  no  less  an  earnest  injunction, 
than  the  last  will  of  Jacob.  The  piece  is  composed  of  definite 
and  well  considered  expressions,  the  political ,  testament  of  a 
departing  sage. 


BLESSING  OF  MOSES  THE  MAN  OF  GOD  UPON  ISRAEL 

IN  VIEW  OF  HIS  APPROACHING  DEATH. 

He  said, 

Jehovah  Came  from  Sinai, 
Went  forth  to  them  from  Seir, 
Shone  forth  from  Mount  Paran. 
He  came  from  mountains  of  Kadesh, 
And  round  him  was  radiant  fire.* 

How  greatly  doth  he  love  tl\e  tribes, 
All  the  pomp  of  his  glory  is  around  him, 
And  every  one  at  thy  feett 

*  That  the  common  construction  of  the  term  here  as  a  fiery  law  is 
harsh,  every  one  is  sen^ble  and  here  too  it  does  not  suit  the  context. 
God  comes  V.  2.  3.  as  a  teacher  of  the  people,  while  the  tribes  sit  at  his 
feet  to  learn  of  him.  Moses  becomes  their  teacher,  and  bis  law  is  the 
utterance  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High,  a  far  more  dignified  ^image, 
than,  when  God  is  reptesented  as  bringing  it  in  his  hand.  I  prefer  rather 
to  consider  the  radiant  glory  of  the  riglit  hand  In  the  3d  verse,  as  (Tlaced 
in  contrast  with  the  expression  described  in  the  second,  and  pomp  and 
majesty  distinguished  from  grace.  Habakkuk  explains  the  iniage,  and 
interprets  it  by  radiant  fire,  shooting  raya«  In  later  times  these  images 
Were  converted  into  the  ^tara^a^  ay^eXf^v^  the  ranks  and  orders  of  an- 
gels,  and  this  illustrates  their  meaning. 

t  How  fine  a  contrast  have  we  here  of  fearfiil  majesty  and  condescend, 
log  grace.  Only  Moses  could  thus  have  spoken  of  the  giving  of  the  hiw. 
The  word  used  in  the  Sd  verse  means  plainly,  not  angels,  but  the  assem- 
bled  tribes  which  had  been  already  named,  and  are  again  referred  to 
V.  5.  They  sit  at  the  feet  of  their  father,  who  teaches  and  admonishes 
them  as  children.  The  notion  of  angels  teaching  is  a  later  rabbinical  in- 
terpretation. 
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Received  thy  commandment. 

Moses  enjoined  on  os  the  law, 
A  heritage  of  the  congregation  of  Jacob, 
For  he  was  king  of  Israel. 
All  the  heads  of  the  people  assembled, 
And  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

[Thus  was  Israel  to  learn  respect  and  reverence  for  the  law  as 
a  Divine  economy,  freelj  adopted  as  the  instructive  lore  of 
Divine  wisdom  and  truth.  Moses  was  their  king  but  only 
amoi^  the  assembled  chiefs  of  the  nation,  and  therefore,  in  a 
free  state.  In  this  character,  also,  he  uttered  his  last  words, 
and  at  the  same  time  connected  with  them  the  reverence, 
which  he  gave  to  the  Divine  Being,  the  dignity  and  love.] 

Let  Reuben  live,  and  not  die, 
His  people  shall  be  multiplied. 

[A  small  blessing  is  this,  which  is  thus  bestowed  upon  the  first 
tribe,  at  all  times,  but  yet  a  blessing.  Simeon  is  passed  by, 
because,  in  following  the  benediction  of  Jacob^  Moses  had  no 
land  which  he  could  apportion  to  that  tribe.] 

To  Judah  he  said, 

Hear,  O  Jehovah,  the  voice  of  Judah, 
And  bring  him  unto  his  people,* 
His  arm  will  contend  bravely, 
And,  when  his  enemies  oppress  him, 
Thou  wilt  be  his  salvation. 

[The  blessing  conferred  upon  Judah,  also,  is  small  compared 
with  that  bestowed  by  Jacob.  Yet  he  is  not  undistinguished 
here,  and  is  reminded  of  his  duty  to  be  the  leader  in  conflict.] 

To  Levi  he  said, 

*  The  people,  to  whom  Judah  is  to  be  conducted,  is  probably  the  same, 
of  which  Jacob  had  assured  him,  Gen.  xliz.  10.  his  distinguished  and  pri- 
mary inheritance.  Here  slept  the  bones  of  the  Patriarchs.  He  was  to 
give  his  name  to  the  nation,  and  this  was  to  adhere  to  him  as  its  leader. 
Henoe  the  expression. 
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Th]r  light  and  right  thou  confidett 

To  the  tilie,  the  devoted  maii» 

Whom  thoi\  didst  pi^ve  at  the  plaee  of  trial. 

And  strive  with  at  the  waters  of  strife. 

He  said  to  his  father  and  his  mother, 
"  I  know  yon^  not,*  n 

And  remembered  not  his  brethren^ 
Nor  acknowledged  his  children.* 

So  shall  they  also  keep  thy  word, 
And  observe  thy  covenant. 
Shall  teach  Jacob  thy  judgmentSf 
And  Israel  thy  law. 
They  shall  bum  incense  before  thee^ 
And  sacrifices  upon  thine  altar. 

Bless,  O  Jehovah,  their  power, 
Accept  the  work  of  their  hands. 
Strike  down  him,Vthat  riseth  against  them. 
And  him  that  hateth  them,  that  he  rise  not  again* 

[Here  we  perceive  the  feelings  of  the  Levite  blessing  with 
hearty  sincerity  his  own  tribe.  He  speaks  as  the  brother  of 
Aaron,  and  honours  his  memory,  not  only  by  recollecting,  that 
God  had  bestowed  upon  hitn  the  highest  judicial  authority, 
but  also  that  he,  who  first  bore  the  sacred  breastplate,  was  a 
man  of  great  integrity,  and  unsullied  character.  Almost  he 
murmurs  against  God,  that  for  a  single  and  trifling  fault  he 
had  contended  so  severely  with  him.  He  calls  it  an  unhap- 
py spot,  the  guilt  of  which  that  upright  devoted  man,  was 
doomed  to  expiate  with  his  life,  and  at  the  same  time  impliedly 
excuses  his  own  conduct.  For  he,  too,  was  in  the  same  con- 
demnation, on  account  of  which,  also,  he  is  now  called  to  meet 
his  approaching  death.  (Num.  xx.  1 — 8  and  Deut  xxxii.  50. 
51.)    The  transition  from  the  praise  of  Aaron  to  the  duties  of 

*  The  construction,  which  I  have  given  this  verse  in  the  translation, 
imparts  to  it,  as  I  think,  dignity  and  clearness.  The  word  in  the  singo. 
lar  refers  to  Aaron,  the  following  plnral  to  the  Levites,  who  were  bound 
to  imitate  his  noble  example  of  impartiality  in  giving  judgment,  and  of 
faithful  adherence  to  God  thtir  rightful  Lord. 
14 
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his  tribe,  is  very  beautiful.  The  mexdorial  of  him,  who  first 
bore  the  sacred  breastplate  of  judgment,  was  to  be  their  en- 
during model.  Their  duties  are  expressed  as  hopes,  and  God 
is  entreated  to  take  part  with  the  tribe,  which  was  so  necessa- 
ry to  maintain  the  constitution  of  the  country,  and  had  so  ma- 
ny enemies.  This  benediction  of  the  lawgiver  is  beautifolly 
conceived,  but  we  have  already  spoken  of  it  at  large.] 

To  Benjamin  he  said. 

The  beloved  of  Jehovah  shall  dwell  safely, 
The  Most  high  hovereth  over  him  daily, 
And  giveth  him  rest  between  his  wings. 

[This  blessing  is  tender  in  sentiment,  and  entirely  changed 
from  the  character  of  Jacob's.  The  ravening  wolf  is  here 
again  the  same  Benjamin,  whom  his  father  restrained  from 
the  hazards  of  a  journey,  and  carefully  commended  to  the 
guardianship  of  his  brethren.  So  Moses  commends  him  to 
the  prptecting  care  of  Jehovah  under  the  frequent  and  favour- 
ite image  of  an  eagle.*  This  bird  hovers  over  its  yonng,  sup- 
ports them,  when  about  to  fall,  and  permits  them  to  rest  upon 
its  back  and  between  its  wings.  All  this  the  paternal  law- 
giver applies  to  Benjamin.t] 

To  Joseph  he  said, 

Blessed  of  Jehovah  is  thy  land, 

With  precious  things  of  the  heaven  above, 

And  the  sea  from  its  bosom  beneath. 

With  precious  things  produced  by  the  s^  ^l^vw 

*Gen.  xliii.  +Deut.  xxxiii.  11.  Ex.  xix.  4. 

tit  is  not  shown  that  shoulders  (either  of  God  or  Benjamin)  means 
mountains,  and  the  discourse  here  is  not  of  the  mountains  of  Benjaraini 
between  which  God  should  dwell.  Between  the  mountains  Moi-iah  and 
Zion,  even  had  they  belonged  to  Benjamin,  Jehovah  never  dw«lt.  There 
was  a  cleft  between  them,  but  th«  temple  stood  upon  the  raountain. 
The  Hebrew  text  here  must  be  read  as  the  70  read  it. 
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And  precious  thingg  brought  forth  by  the  moon, 
The  good,  that  grows  from  Eastern  mountains, 
.  The  beautiful,  that  springs  from  ancient  hills, 
All  precious  things,  which  the  earth  produces, 
And  the  favor  of  him  that  appeared  in  the  bush, 
Let  them  come  upon  the  head  of  Joseph, 
Of  him  who  was  crowned  among  his  brethren. 

His  glory  is  like  that  of  the  firstborn  buUoek, 
His  horns  as  the  horns  of  a  wild  ox, 
^  With  them  he  pusheth  the  nations. 

Even  to  the  extremity  of  the  land. 
This  will  the  ten  thousands  of  Ephraim  do, 
And  the  thousands  of  Manasseh. 

[The  blessing  of  Moses  upon  the  tribes  is  rich  and  instruc- 
tive. He  paraphrases  the  blessing  of  Jacob,  and  adapts  it  to 
his  age,  asd  to  his  own  views.  The  1[)lessings  from  heaven 
he  explains  by  the  dew,  and  of  the  sea  by  the  efluxes  of  the 
netjier  sea,  which  in  ancient  physics  was  the  source  of  fertil- 
ity. In  like  manner  the  influences  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon 
are  referred  to  the  precious  products,  which  attend  upon  the 
revolutions  of  the  year  and  the  months.  The  everlasting 
mountains  of  Jacob  he  places  in  the  East,  because  from  that 
direction  were  brought  at  that  period  the  costly  spices,  gold, 
&c.  The  corresponding  word  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob  he 
took  in  the  sense  of  a  bullock,  and  invests  Ephraim  iti  the  he- 
roic stateliness  of  a  firstborn  of  the  species.  So  also  by  the 
ten  thousands  of  Ephraim  and  the  thousands  of  Manassah  he 
has  reference  to  the  expression  of  the  Patriarch,  who  made 
Ephraim  the  firstborn  of  the  sons  of  Joseph.  Thus  the  bless- 
ing is  expressed  with  instructive  reference  to  this  more 
ancient  document.  It  was  however  hardly  fulfilled,  since 
Ephraim  did  not  receive  the  extremities  of  the  land  for  his 
possession,  and  perhaps  the  very  passage,  which  Moses  has 
here  devoted  to  him  and  Benjamin,  contributed  to  prevent  the 
fulfilment  of  the  direction  which  it  contains.  Benjamin  pla- 
ced himself  between  two  strong  shoulders  the  powerful  tribes 
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,  of  Ephraim  and  Judah.  Ephraim  at  an  early  period  chose 
his  portion  in  the  midlle  of  the  coantry,  which  was  indeed 
fertile^  but  did  not  correspond  with  the  fulness  of  blessings, 
which  were  here  described.] 

To  Zebulon  he  said, 

Rejoice,  Zebulon,  in  thy  commerce. 

And,  Issachar,  in  thy  tents. 

The  tribes  shall  proclaim  your  mountain,!* 
Where  rightful  sacrifices  shall  be  ofifered. 

For  there  c<^i  they  draw  the  influx  of  the  sea, 

And  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  sand. 

[Since  I  hare  too  much  to  say  on  these  words  to  suit  this  con- 
nexion, I  shall  defer  it  for  an  appendix  to  this  chapter,. and 
throw  the  explanation  of  the  next  benediction  into  a  note.] 

To  Gad  he  said, 

Blessed  be  God,  who  hath  enlarged  Gad, 

He  dwellcth  as  a  lion,  the  arm  and  the  head  are  his  prey. 

The  first  spoil  of  conquest  he  chose  for  himself 

*1  shall  here  only  defend  the  translation  on  grammatical  grounds.  It 
is  strictly  a  literal  one.  That  the  word  commonly  rendered  nations 
means  the  tribes,  is  shown  in  the  3d  and  31st  verses,  and  that  the  moun. 
tains  mentioned  must  be  near  these  tribes,  is  shown  by  the  local  circum* 
stances  which  follow,  which  refer  to  the  harbour  near  Acco,  as  well  as 
to  the  place  where  glass  was  first  made.  Of  calling  strange  nations 
to  a  mountain  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  in  order  to  draw  there  the  treasores 
/  of  the  sea,  the  te^t  says  nothing. 

tThe  blessing  bestowed  upon  Gad  contains  both  praise  and  censure ; 
praise  for  heroism,  since  Gad  was  the  first  of  the  three  tribes,  which 
joined  his  troop.  Hence  he  calls  him  the  leader,  and  says  that  like  a  lion 
he  has  seized  for  himself  a  fair  inheritance,  and  there  already  protected 
be  dwells  in  proud  security,  while  his  brethren  still  wander  in  tents. 
Yet  he  gives  praise  for  the  promise  made  still  in  future  to  go  forward 
with  the  host,  until  all  the  wars  (the  judgments  of  God  upon  Canaan) 
are  completed.  In  the  first  expedition  the  tribe  of  Gad  did  so,  and 
went  in  advance  of  thahott,  (Jos,  iv,  19*) 
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Because  the  portion  of  hU  princes  was  then  sftfe. 

Yet  will  he  inarch  onward  with  the  host, 

To  finish  the  wjirs  of  Jehovah, 

And  to  execute  the  judgments  of  God 

With  Israel—  , 

To  Dan  he  said,  x 

Dan  also  is  a  young  lion, 

He  leapeth  forth  upon  Bashan, 

[where  at  that  time  perhaps  the  tribe  was  stationed.  The  pu  r- 
pose  of  Moses  is  therefore  to  call  upon  the  tribe,  and  excite 
them  to  the  conquest  of  the  land.] 

To  Naphtali  he  said, 

O  Naphtali,  satisfied  with  favours, 

And  filled  with  the  blessings  of  Jehovah, 

Possess  thou  the  sea  and  the  land  of  the  South, 

[that  is,  on  the  sea  of  Gennesareth,  at  the  southern  part  proba^ 
bly,  according  to  the  command  of  Jacob.] 

To  Asher  he  said, 

Blessed  shall  Asher  be  among  the  tribes. 

He  shall  be  acceptable  to  his  brethren, 

And  shall  dip  his  feet  in  oil. 

Brass  and  iron  shall  be  thy  bolts. 

And  ad  thy  days  so  shall  thy  strength  increase. 

[The  more  he  uses  the  products  of  his  country,  the  more  shall 
his  wealth  and  power  increase,  and  thereby  also  shall  he  be 
serviceable  to  his  brethren.  The  blessing  of  Jacob  is  again 
altered  with  reference  to  political  and  national  considerations. 
Asher  was  not  to  serve  foreign  kings  with  his  iron  and  fine  oil, 
but  his  brethren.  Thus  Moses  united  the  tribes  together,  ancj 
aimed  to  animate  the  whole  in  their  various  residences  with 
one  paternal  impulse,  with  one  self-improving  spirit  of  indus* 
try  and  national  feeling.] 

♦14  ^ 
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There  is  none,  O  larael,  like  God,  ' 

Who  rideth  on  the  heavons  for  thy  help. 
And  in  his  majesty  on  thy  lofty  cloada. 
'       Thy  protector  is  the  eternal  God,* 
Thou  art  beneath  his  everlasting  arm. 
He  thrusteth  out  the  enemy 
From  before  thine  eyes. 
And  saith  "  destroy  them** ! 
Yea  Israel  ahall  dwell 
Securely  and  alone. 
The  eye  of  Jacob  looketh  upon  a  land. 
That  is  full  of  com  and  wine, 
On  which  the  heaven  droppeth  dew. 
Happy  art  thou  O  Israel. 
Where  is  a  people  like  thee, 
.  Whom  Jehovah  protecteth? 
He  is  the  shield  of  thy  help, 
And  the  sword  of  thine  excellency. 
Let  thy  foes  seek  thee  with  guile. 
Yet  shalt  thou  in  triumph 
Tread  upon  their  high  places. 

With  such  words  of  golden  richness  does  Moses  take  leave 
oif  his  people.  He  builds  their  hopes  on  God,  repriesents 
their  land  as  the  object  of  his  love,  that  land,  from  which  they 
looked  down  from  the  heights  of  Basban  and  Gilead.  Here 
shut  out  from  the  nations,  secure  and  alone,  should  Israel 
dwell,  nourished,  not  as  Egypt  by  the  river,  but  immediately 
by  the  dew  of  heaven^  and  the  hand  of  Jehovah.  A  bold 
mountain  race  should  Jeshurun  become,  and  though  the 
ca*afty  wiles  of  their  enemies  were  unceasing,  should  proceed, 
till  they  trod  as  conquerors  on  all  their  high  places.  Would 
that  the  will  of  Moses  had  been  accomplished !  The  coun- 
try lies  apart,  surrpunded  and  limited  by  mountains^  seas,  riv- 

*That  this  is  the  most  emphatic  Word  used  by  Moses  to  express  the 
eternity  and  invioli^ble  truth  of  Qod  we  know  from  Ps,  zc.  1.  By  the 
Words  here  used  and  the  triumphal  march  of  Qod  in  the  clouds  he  re- 
miads  us  of  his  imcieot  wonders. 
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era  and  deserts ;  a  small,  but  divinely  chosen  spol;,  which, 
caltivated  with  diligence  and  guarded  by  the  united  force  of 
the  tribes,  might  have  flourished.  It  lies  as  it  were  between 
the  three  divisions  of  the  Eastern  continent,  in  the  boundless 
Asia,  at  the  foot  of  these  rich  mountains  of  th^  primitive 
world,  and  is  their  outlet  and  haven.  Above  and  below  Ju- 
daea were  the  routes  of  the  trade  of  the  ancient  world.  So 
far  as  its  situation  is  concerned,  it  might  have  been  the  hap- 
piest people  in  the  world,  had  they  used  their  advantages,  and 
remained  true  to  the  spirit  of  their  ancient  law.  Poor,  and 
now  barren,  and  naked  land !  in  which  partly  through  sacred 
poetry  and  song,  but  yet  more  through  the  consequences  of 
misfortune  and  folly,  we  know  almost  every  glen  and  hill,  eve- 
ry valley  and  village,  which  ages  ago  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind wast  famed  for  superstition,  blood  and  war,  wilt  thou  ever 
enjoy  a  better  renown?  or  are  the  mountains,  on  which  thy 
Prophets  trod,  once  so  fruitiful,  doomed  henceforth  to  perpet* 
ual  desolation? 

TABOR,  THE  MOUNTAIN  OF  THE  SANCTUARY 

AS  AN  IDEA  OF  MOSES. 

To  Zebulon  he  said, 

Rejoice,  Zebulon,  in  thy  commerce,  • 

And,  Issachar,  in  thy  tents. 

The  tribes  shall  proclaim  your  mountain, 

Where  rightful  sacrifices  shall  bo  offered, 

For  there  can  they  draw  the  influx  of  the,  sea, 

And  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  sand.  \ 

Wherefore  does  Moses  unite  two  tribes  together  here,  and 
those  too  so  opposite  to  each  other  ?  He  himself  explains, 
that  he  does  it  on  account  of  a  mountain,  which  the  tribes 
would  proclaim  for  the  place  of  the  sanctuary,  and  of  the  reg- 
ular sacrifices.;  for  here,  he  proceeds,  will  they  be  able  to  en- 
joy the  influx  of  the  sea,  and  to  behold,  to  acquire,  and  use. 
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rare  and  beautifiil  produetions,  the  secret  treasures  of  the  sand, 
ihe  glass  made  in  that  vicinitj.  He  allures  them,  therefore, 
to  the  place  of  their  national  assemblies  by  the  influence  of 
profit  and  curiosity. 

What  mountain  then  was  it,  which  he  did  not,  indeed,  en- 
join, but  proposed  to  them  as  a  free  people  ?  It  could  be  no 
other  than  Tabor. 

Tabor  lies  between  Zebulon  and  Issachar,  and  forms  the 
mutual  boundary  of  the  tribes.  It  lies  directly  against  the  bay 
of  Acco,  the  most  natural  harbour  on  the  whole  coast.  The 
lake  Cendevia,  where  glass  was  most  anciently  produced,  is 
not  far  from  it,  and  the  river  Belus,  so  well  known  on  account 
of  this  production,  derives  a  part  of  its  waters  from  Tabor. 
The  reasons  assigned,  also,  suit  no  other  mountain  than  this, 
and  the  very  words  clearly  and  literally  point  it  out.  The 
thing  spoken  of  i^  not  the  calling  o^ foreign  nations  to  a  moun- 
tain, (in  the  desert  somewhere  and  at  a  distance  from  these 
tribes,)  but  the  tribes  are  to  proclaim  a  mountain  for  the  place 
of  their  Sanctuary,  where  they  could  have  the  advantages  and 
gratifications  pointed  out,  and  such  was  Tabor. 

How  judicious,  and,  on  whatever  side  we  consider  it,  how 
wise  was  this  idea  of  Moses  1  This  was  in  name  the  umbili- 
cus, or  middle  point  of  the  country,  and  in  destination  was  to 
have  been,  like  the  Delphic  Oracle  in  Greece,  the  central 
place  of  assemblage  for  the  tribes.  In  choosing  Zion  for  the 
'  place  of  meetiiig  in  the  lower  section  of  the  land  they  subject- 
ed the  upper  tribes  to  the  necessity  of  a  long  and  dispropor- 
tionate journey.  The  consequence  was,  that  they  visited  it 
but  seldom,  and  with  great  difficulty,  and  on  the  first  favoura- 
ble occasion  the  ten  tribes  fell  off  from  this  sanctuary,  and 
chose  for  themselves  more  convenient  places  at  Dan  and 
Bethel.  Had  the  conquest  of  the  land  been  prosecuted  ac- 
cording to  the  intention  of  Jacob  and  Moses,  and  extended  as 
far  as  Mount  Lebanon,  there  would  have  been  no  place  so 
central  and  convenient  as  Mount  Tabor. 
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This  mountain,  too,  by  its  nature  and  position,  was  marked 
out  as  a  place  for  a  national  assemblage.  It  rises  in  the  midst 
of  a  very  fertile  plain,  and  all  traveUers  agree  in  their  account 
(^  its  remarkably  beautiful  appearance.  Apart  from  all  other 
mountains,  it  stands  alone  upon  its  delightful  plain,  perfectly 
round,  as  if  shaped  by  the  hand  of  art.  It  is  difficult  of  as* 
cent,  and  therefore  a  natural  strong  hold,  and  occupied  for 
that  purpose  against  the  Romans  at  the  time  of  their  conquest. 
In  the  lower  part  it  is  rocky,  but  above  covered  even  to  the 
summit  with  thick  shrubbery,  vines,  olives  and  other  fruit 
trees,  as  if  encircled  with  a  verdant  crown,  while  the  branch- 
es are  everywhere  vocal  with  the  song  of  birds. .  It  affords  a 
wide  and  beautiful  prospect,  and  Jeremiah  says  of  a  hero  he 
shall  move  with  dignity,  like  Tabor  among  the  mountains. 
Its  summit  is  an  elliptical  plain,  a  stadium  in  breadth,  and 
two  in  length.  In  every  respect,  then,  how  beautifully  was  it 
fitted  for  the  sacred  tabernacle  of  a  people  inhabiting  the 
mountains  !  and  how  much  more  beautiful  the  scenes,  which 
would  here  have  been  celebrated  by  the  sacred  poets,  than 
those  around  the  small  and  barren  Mount  Zion  ;  scenes,  in 
which'^the  fertility  of  the  country,  the  view  of  tribes  happi- 
ly united  and  leagued  in  harmony,  of  the  sea,  the  lake,  and 
the  river  Jordan,  would  have  mingled  in  their  descriptions. 
The  Kishon  and  the  Kadumim,  which  flow  from  this  mountain, 
would  have  resounded  in  these  sacred  songs,  instead  of  that 
small  brook,  which  is  now  celebrated  in  the  Psdims. 

Such  was  this  mountain,  as  to  its  natural  form  and  position, 
nor  was  it  less  eligible  from  its  relation  to  the  politipal  divi- 
sions of  the  country.  It  was  situated  between  two  tribes, 
which  were  not  the  most  ambitious,  but  the  most  industrious 
and  most  profitably  employed,  and  belonged  exclusively  to 
neither.  These  were  more  than  any  others  able  to  furnish 
provision  and  entertainment  for  the  national  assemblies.  From 
its  fruitful  plains  the  tribe  of  Issachar  could  jprovide  sacrifices, 
and  thereby  derive  a  reveiiue  from  the  products  of  its  soil. 
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with  the  neighbouring  commercial  cities,  as  the  lawgiver  dis^ 
iinctly  intiinates.     Here  no  rivalship  between  the  tribes  was 
to  be  feared,  for  both  were  sons  of  the  same  virtuous  mother, 
and  second  to  none  in  dignity  and  worth,  while  at  the  sann^ 
time  they  contended  with  none  fyt  precedence  in  rank.  They 
enjoyed  their  advantageous  situation  with  quiet  industry,  and 
on  this  Moses  himself  had  reckoned.     This  is  plain,  if  we 
compare  his  benediction  with  that  of  Jacob.    The  Patriarch 
had  compared  Issachar  with  a  patient  beast  of  burden,  and  on 
that  account  placed  him  in  this  fertile  region  to  distribute  war 
ter  to  neighbouring  herds.     Moses,  therefore,  who  neither 
could  nor  would  look  tQ  Canaanitish  slaves  and  Gibeonites  to 
bring  wood  and  water  to  the  Sanctuary,  placed  this  in  a  re- 
gion, which  had  the  patient  beast  of  burden  of  the  -Patriarch 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  dealer  in  foreign  merchandize  on  the 
otber,  on  both  sides  means  for  accommodation  and  ii^eresting 
excitement.     Where  were  these  to  be  found  in  the  deserts  of 
the  tribe!  of  Judah  ?  and  yet  we  know  the  national  festivals 
were  designed  for  national  amusement  and  for  trade.     Its  vi* 
cinity  to  one  of  the  finest  harbours  on  the  coast  would  have 
brought  to  Mount  Tabor,  besides  the  people  of  the  country, 
Strangers  from  thence  at  the  time  of  the  national  festivals, 
would  have  awakened  industry  and  promoted  the  interchange 
of  commodities  throughout  the  land.     For  on  the  one  hand 
was  Acco,  on  the  other  Gennesareth,  flourishing  communities 
on  all  sides,  and  Tabor  the  crown  and  pride  of  all  at  the  point 
of  union  in  the  midst. 

Yet  alas!  it  was  not  chosen,  and  the  wise  conception  of  the 
legislator  was  neglected.  The  rude  pec^le  idly  suffered  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  to  remain  where  it  first  rested,  and  visited 
it  but  seldom.  Every  one  was  eager  to  seize  upon  his  own 
possession,  and  no  one  concerned  himself  for  tha  common  inr 
terests  and  organi;sation  of  the  combined  whole,  for  Moses 
vas  dead|  Joshua  was  now  old,  and  Eliezer  weak  or  desCiltate 
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of  the  necessary  influence.  Soon  the  ark  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines,  and  was  entertained  as  a  guest  here  and 
therey — until  David  took  possession  of  it,  and  fixed  it  perbia- 
nentiiy  upon  his  own  ZioQ. 

*  By  thus  establishing  upon  the  same  mountain,  and  one  too 
but  recently  gained  as  a  conquest  by  himself,  his  own  resi- 
dence and  the  tabernacle  of  God,  this  monarch,  no  doubt, 
added  both  power  and  glory  to  his  reign.     The  circumstances 
of  his  own  life,  and  of  the  tribe  from  which  he  sprung,  and  in 
^which  he  could  most  folly  confide,  made  this  choice  moreover 
necessary  for  him<    Yet  it  is  none  the  less  true,  and  the  result 
clearly  proved  it,  that  the  jnore  enlarged  plan  of  Moses  for 
uniting  all' the  tribes  as  brethren,  by  a  more  free  and  more 
central  place  for  their  national  assemblages  and  festivals,  was 
thereby  forever  defeated)  and  an  apple  of  discord,  by  the  ar- 
rangement whidh  David  adopted,  was  thrown  among  the  tribes 
to  their  final  separation.     Ephraim  and  Judah  were  rivals  for 
precedence  in  rank,  because  in  the  blessing  of  the  Patrisirch 
both  were  invested  with  a  Crown.     And  because  under  the 
family  of  David  the  tribe  of  Judah  acquired  an  undue  share  of 
power  and  honour,  Ephraim  combined  with  the  other  tribes, 
and  chose  along  with  their  own  king  their  separate  places, 
also,  for  their  sacred  assemblies.     Only  Judah  and  Benjamin 
remained  united,  and  they  plainly  because  the  temple,  which 
was  built  upon  mountains  belonging  to  them  in  common,  held 
them  together — ^a  proof,  that,  had  this  been  placed  elsewhere, 
it  might  have  exerted  the  same  fine  influence  upon  all,  which 
was  now  felt  by  these  two  tribes  alone.     The  nation  had  lost 
its  balance ;  the  point  of  union  was  thrown  from  the  centre  in- 
to a  corner  of  the  country. 

If  we  look  for  the  cause  of  this  evil,  we  find  it  indeed,  in  a 
source  of  itself  innocent  enough,  the  benedictions  of  Jacob. 
From  gratitude  to  Joseph  and  respect  fi>r  the  heroism  of  Ju- 
dah he  had  given  to  these  two  sons,  prerogatives,  which  were 
abufied  by  their  weaker  posterity.    It  was  the  injunction  of 
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Moses,  that  the  country  should  not  be  divided,  until  the  whole 
was  in  their  possession^  and  should  then  be  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  the  population  of  the  several  tribes*  The  command 
was  reasonable  and  necessary,  for  if  the  more  powerful  tribes 
seized  upon  their  portion  before  this,  who  was  to  support  the 
weaker  and  aid  them  in  securing  theirs  ?  And  how,  too,  in 
that  case,  would  an  equitable  apportionment  of  the  whole  be 
possible  ?  Tet  the  injunction  was  not  carried  into  effect.  Ho- 
ses was  already  before  his  death  compelled  to  give  some  of  the 
tribes  their  portion  beyond  the  river  Jordan.  We  know  that 
he  did  this  unwillingly,  and  bound  them  by  an  oath  stfll  to  go 
forward  and  aid  their  bret}iren  in  completing  the  conquest  of 
Canaan.  It  was,  however,  never  completed.  So  soon  as 
Joshua  had  made  one  or  two  successful  expeditions,  the  two 
most  powerful  tribes,  Judah  and  Ephraim,  seized  upon  and 
appropriated  more  than  half  of  the  whole  country.  In  the 
mean  time  the  weaker  tribes  wandered  about  and  made  terms 
with  the  Canaanites  as  ihey  best  could.  The  division  was  three 
times  repeated  before  all  the  tribes  were  able  to  find  their  pos- 
sessions. Some  of  them,  indeed,  were  still  inadequately  provi- 
ded and  compelled  to  seek  for  new  dwellings.  Those  which 
were  treated  with  neglect  by  Jacob,  obviously  suffered  by  it, 
and  it  was  not  without  reason,  that  Moses  so  oflen  impressed 
it  upon  the  people,  **  that  God  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  up- 
on the  children  only  to  the  third  or  fourth,  but  extends  his 
blessings  to  the  thousandth  generation."  For  what  fauh  was 
it  of  the  tribes  of  Simeon  and  Levi,  that  their  fathers  had 
done  a  foolish  and  rash  deed  ?  How  was  Dan  to  blame,  that 
he  was  born  of  a  concubine,  and  almost  forgotten  in  the  distri- 
bution  of  blessings  ?  In  short,  the  land  was  divided  without 
system  or  equality,  the  Northern  part  not  wholly  conquered, 
and  what  was  worse  the  most  warlike  ^  tribes  were  settled, 
where  there  was  the  least  danger  of  assault,  in  the  middle  of 
the  country.  The  parts  most  exposed  to  danger,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  apportioned  to  the'  smaller  and  feebler.    From 
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to  defend  itself  against  the  Arabian  hordes ;  baton  the  North, 
'  towards  Sjrii^  Assyria  and  Babylon,  it  was  otherwise,  and 
there  Jacob  and  Moses  had  assigned  to  Ephraim,  Manasseh, 
and  Benjamin  their  several  portions.  Here  the  frontier  was 
now  left  unprotected,  and  hende  the  hostile  assaults,  in  which, 
first  Israel,  and  finally  Judah  was  destroyed,  came  in  that  di- 
rection. The  nation,  indeed,  was  exposed  to  ruin  even  from 
the  Canaanites,  because  they  were  divided,^and  did  not  pros- 
ecute the  war,  till  their  conquest  was  completed.  There  was 
no  general  supervision,  and  no  wise  apportionment  of  the  whole 
was  any  longer  possible.  Of  the  sanctuary,  which  Moses  had 
carefidly  placed  rather  to  the  North  than  the  South,  no  thought 
was  taken,  no  bond  of  union  was  preserved  among  the  tribes, 
and  they  became  one  by  one  the  prey  of  the  most  despicable 
enemies. 

In  the  mean  time  the  beautiful  Tabor  remained  what  it 
was,  and  in  its  native  pride  and  luxuriance,  as  described  in 
one  of  the  Psalms,  spoke  the  praises  of  its  creator.  Indeed, 
in  its  relation  to  the  political  interests  of  the  nation  it  became 
(from  its  natural  advantages  of  form  and  situation)  the  first 
theatre  of  victory  and  of  national  deliverance,*  and  hence 
will  forever  flourish,  at  least  as  the  mount  of  heroism  and  lib- 
erty, in  the  song  of  Deborah. 

•  Jvd.  iv.  5. 
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VIL 
TRIUMPHAL  SONGS  OF  THE  ISRAELITES. 

Histoiy  of  Balaam,  considered  with  referesce  to  th«  age,  in  which  he 
lived.  Propensity  of  ancient,  uncaltivated  nations,  especially  in  the 
East,  to  confide  in  Prophetic  benedictions,  and  the  arts  of  soothsayers. 
Influence  oi  Moses  against  this.  •  Design  of  the  song  of  the  well, 
which  he .  introduces.  Dreams,  trances  and  visions  of  the  Prophet 
and  soothsayer.  Vision  of  Balaam.  Its  purpose.  Probability  of  it  in 
the  mind  of  an  Eastern  conjurer.  The  language  of  benediction  and 
triumph  uttered  by  Balaam.  Of  whom  it  was  spoken.  How  they 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Israelites,  and  in  what  way  probably 
they  were  preserved. 

Book  of  the  wars  of  Jehovah.  Fragments  derived  from  it.  Poetical 
explanation  of  the  altar  of  Mos6s.  Whether  Amalek  or  Moses  raised 
his  hands  towards  the  throne  of  God.  Song  of  triumph  over  the 
Amalekites.  Poetical  passages  in  the  Book^  of  Joshua  and  Judges. 
Of  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Of  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pets at  Jericho.  Age  of  poetry  in  the  Book  of  Judges.  Difference 
between  such  an  age  and  one  of  political  order  and  social  happiness 
like  ours.  Tone  of  the  narrative  in  these  heroic  tales.  Animation  in 
the  description  of  remarkable  events  and  heroes.  Example  in  the  sto- 
ry  of  Sampson.  Triumphal  song  of  Deborah^  accompanied  with  re- 
marks  and  an  appendix. 

In  the  foregoing  section  I  have  treated  of  two  blessings  pro* 
nounced  upon  Israel,  from  different  periods  in  their  history, 
and  ki  different  styje^  of  expression ;  I  shall  now  add  to  them 
another,  more  strongly  marked,  than  either,  in  the  boldness 
of  its  composition,  and  the  crown  of  the  whole.  It  is  the  prp- 
phecy  of  Balaam,  when  he  saw  the  camp  of  Israel.  But  the 
history,  which  precedes,  is  the  subject  of  so  many  contradic- 
tory opinions,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  exhibit  it  with  some 
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eare  in  the  light  which  seems  to  me  most  natural  with  refer- 
ence to  time  and  place. 

When  Israel  went  against  Moab,  and  the  king  of  this 
people  felt  himself  too  weak  to  withstand  them,  he  sent*  for  a 
celebrated  soothsayer  to  affect  by  imprecations,  what  he  could 
not  do  by  the  power  of  his  arma«  This  circum6ta,nce  has 
nothing  strange  in  it,  if  we  take  into  view  the  notions  of  an- 
cient tribes,  or  even  of  rude  nations  of  the  present  day,  as 
we  learn  them  from  history  and  the  accounts  of  travellers. 
They  attached  much  importance  to  the  imprecations  and 
blessings  of  their  soothsayers.  They  believed  that  misfortune 
awaited  them,  if  they  had  offended  one  of  these,  and  even 
ascribed  invincible  power  to  the  precise  words  and  figures  of 
the  curse  or  of  the  blessing.  The  history  of  superstition 
among  all  nations,  not  even  excepting  the  better  informed  and 
ingenious  Greeks  and  Romans,  t  bears  witness  to  this.  That 
such  should  be  the  case  in  the  East,  therefore,  and  among  the 
rude  people  of  a  mountainous  district,  is  nothing  peculiar. 
It  was  one  among  the  imperishable  and  peculiar  merits  of 
Moses,  that  surrounded,  as  he  was,  by  superstitious  tribes,  he 
directly  opposed  in  his  system  of  laws  superstitious  practices, 
and  did  not  tolerate  enchantments,  magical  imprecations,  and 
blessings.  The  song  of  the  well,  which  belongs  to  this  peri- 
od, was  introduced  perhaps  for  this  very  purpose,  to  guard 
against  the  superstition  of  the  people,  j; 

Spring  up,  O  well, 
8ing  ye  unto  it. 

*Num«  zxii.  1.    fThe  latter  it  is  ^ell  known  had  th«ir  incanttttores. 

tl^um.  ixi.  16.  The  Arabs  still  believe  in  the  power  to  charm  fish, 
00  that  they  shall  come  in  heaps  if  they  call  to  them  tal !  tal !  (come ! 
come !)  and  precisely  these  are,  the  first  words  of  the  song.  (See  Nu. 
buhrs  Reisen  Th.  2-)  Among  other  nations  also  I  have  read  of  similar 
words  of  enchantment,  by  which  they  believed,  that  water  could  be 
tnade  to  flow  up  from  the  earthf 
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The  princes  <ligged  the  well, 
The  nobles  pointed  it  out. 
With  their  scepters. 
With  theit.  staves. 

Perhaps  Moses  caused  the  place  to  be  marked  by  the  staves 
of  the  leaders,  that  no  enchanter's  rod  might  be  permitted  to 
^proach  it.  Balaam  himself  was  obliged  to  confess,  ' '  that  en- 
chantment had  no  power  against  Israel,  and  that  no  bene- 
diction could  prevail  against  Jacob."  Considered  in  this 
light,  therefore,  the  story  is  to  the  honour  of  Israel ;  Moses 
shows,  by  the  example  of  the  most  celebrated  soothsayer, 
how  vain,  and  how  subject  to  the  control  of  God,  was  this  art, 
which  he  had  forbidden. 

The  messengers  sent  by  Balak  came  with  presents,  and 
Balaam  had  a  wish  to  follow  them,  when  the  guardian  God  of 
the  people,  whom  he  was  to  curse,  in  a  nightly  vision  forbade 
the  journey.  Here  too  I  find  nothing,  that  should  be  thought 
strange.  Were  not  dreams  in  these  ancient  times  honoured 
and  permitted  to  have  great  influence  among  all  nations? 
Was  not  the  mind  of  a  soothsayer,  who  as  he  says, 

With  open  eyes  uttered  his  oracles, 
Who  listened  to  the  words  of  God, 
And  saw  the  visions  of  the  Almighty, 
Who  fell  in  a  trance  but  saw  clearly, 

was  not  the  mind  of  such  a  man,  who  believed,  that  even  wa- 
king he  experienced  such  trances,  be  still  more  likely  to  see 
visions  in  the  quiet  hours  of  sleep?  And  why  should  not  God 
employ  the  way  of  access  to  him  most  accordant  with  the  laws 
of  natare,  as  he  gave  commands  in  dreams,  or  awakened  con- 
ceptions, in  the  minds  of  Abimelech,  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
other  pagans.  The  result  was,  that  Balaam,  daunted  by  the 
guardian  God  of  Israel,  refused  to  accompany  the  messengers 
of  Balak. 
Other  messengers  were  then  sent  with  still  greater  presents. 
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The  heart  of  the  diviner  was  tempted,  and  God  permitted  him 
to  go.  Yet  however  with  the  express  prohibition  to  say  any 
thing  else,  than  that,  which  he  put  in  his  mouth.  Still  more 
to  alarm  the  dealer  in  benedictions,  that  (earful  vision  appear- 
ed to  him  in  the  way,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said.  The 
vision,  it  is  to  be  observed,  appeared  to  him  by  degrees.  The 
ass  went  out  of  the  way,  pressed  against  the  waH,  fell  upon  her 
knees;  and  now  the  vision,  began  to  appear  in  the  mind  of 
the  Soothsayer.  He  hears  th»v  ass  speak,  he  sees  the  messen- 
ger of  Jehovah  with  a  drawn  sword,  (perhaps  a  flame  of  fire 
Hashing  or  blazing  up  before  him)  and  finally  he  hears  a  voice. 
The  messenger  of  Jehovah,  who  stood  before  him  in  the  way, 
reproached  him,  because,  with  less  understanding  than  his  ass, 
he  had  not  heeded  the  less  marked  presentiments  of  his  mind. 
He  threatens  to  slay  him  and  save  the  briite,  and  gives  him 
finally  /mother  strict  charge  to  say  nothing  but  that  which  God 
should  suggest  to  him.  Thus  impressed  with  fear  he  proceeds 
onward,  his  mouth  restrained  as  with  a  bridle. 

In  this  incident  too  I  see  nothing,  which  would  not  corres- 
pond with  the  character  of  a  soothsayer.  Let  one  read  ac- 
counts of  travels  in  all  countries,  where  such  still  exist,  and  he 
will  see  with  astonishment  of  what  vehement  excitements  of 
the  imagination  they  are  capable.  Their  souls  wander  from 
their  bodies,  which  in  the  mean  time  iie  apparently  lifeless, 
and  bring  accounts  of  what  they  have  seen  in  this  and  that 
place,  to  which  they  have  just  been.  So  too  of  their  divina- 
tions which  are  confided  in  by  the  people,  and  at  whic)i  the 
most  intellic^ent  travellers  have  been  confounded.  All  in  fact 
look  with' wonder  upon  the  feats  of  these  men,  and  the  unnatural 
states,  which  they  assume,  and  compared  with  which  the  vision 
and  trance  of  Balaam  are  but  trifles.  Why  then  should  not  the 
Divine  Being,  who  would  now  employ  the  voice  of  this  crafty 
diviner  going  not  in  fact  to  curse  but  to  bless,  proceed  in  the 
way,  which  was  the  most  customary  and  most  effectual  upon 

the  mind  of  the  diviner.    A  fearful  phaenomenon  was  to  meet 
•15 
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him  in  the  way.  He  actually  heard  and  saw,  in  a  waking 
vision,  what  is  here  related,  and  how  trifling  for  ns  to  enquire, 
whether  the  a)ss  actually  spoke  1  and  how  1  whether  and  in 
what  way  Grod  gave  her  reason  and  human  organs  of  speech 
.  &c.  ?  To  the  diviner  the  ass  spake  in  a  vision,  that  is,  he  heard 
a  voice  an^  saw  an  appearance.  She  could  not  have  spoken 
to  u$f  unless  we  would  also  have  become  diviners.      ' 


From  a  man  of  such  imagination  we  should  expect  effu- 
sions of  k  bold  and  elevated  character,  and  such  they  are. 
They  possess  the  highest  dignity,  brevity,  animation  and  co^ 
piousness  of  imagery.  There  is  little  in  the  later  Prophets, 
and  nothii^g  in  the  discourses  of  Moses,  that  equals  them  in 
this  respect.  They  stand  somewhere  in  the  same  rank  with 
the  Book  of  Job,  and  the  narrative,  by  which  they  are  intro- 
duced, with  all  these  dreams  and  visions,  with  the  fearful  cli- 
max of  warnings,  the  various  high  places  with  seven  altars  up- 
on each — all  this  is  so  simple,  told  with  such  emphasis  and 
synunetry  of  parts,  that  we  seem  to  be  brought,  by  a  kind  of 
magic  ladder,  to  that  for  which  such  preparation  is  made. 

BLESSINGS  OF  BALAAM  UPON  THE  CAMP  OF  ISRAEL, 

Balak  the  king  of  Moab  brought  me  from  Aram, 

Called  me  from  the  mountains  of  the  East, 

Come  hither,  and  curse  me  Jacob, 

Come  hither,  and  denounce  Israel, 

How  can  I  curse  whom  God  hath  not  cursed  f 

How  can  I  denounce  whom  God  hath  not  denounced  ? 

From  the  rocky  summit  I  behold  the  nation, 
From  the  Mountain  tops  I  survey  them. 
Behold  a  people,  that  dwelleth  alone, 
And  joins  itself  not  with  the  nations. 
Who  can  coUnt  the  dust  of  Jacob  ? 
Or  number  the  fourth  of  Israel? 
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LeC  me  but  die  thedeath  of  the  righteoiis»* 
And  let  my  last  end  be  like  bis. 

The  king  is  alarmed,  that  Balaam,  instead  of  pronouncing 
H  curse,  utters  a  blessing;  and  as  if  this  was  an  unlucky  spot 
where  perhaps-  no  sacrifices  would  avail,  or  he  received  only 
enfavourable  visions,  he  conducts  him  to  another  place,  firom 
which  he  could  have  a  view  of  the  whole  people  to  the  farther- 
*^  most  tent,  in  short  to  the  tqp  of  mount  Pisgah.  Seven  altars 
are  built,  seven  ofibrings  brought,  and  Balak  with  the  princes 
of  Moab  remained  by  the  offering.  The  soothsayer  retires 
again  into  solitude,  that  God  may  meet  with  him.  He  returiM 
WJd  says, 

Stand  up,  O  Balak,  and  hear, 

Hearken  to  me,  thou  son  of  Zippor, 

Gtod  is  not  a  man,  that  he  should  lie, 

Nor  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  repent. 

Hath  be  said,  and  shall  be  not  do  it  ? 

Hath  he  spoken,  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  t 

Behold  I  have  received  a  blessing, 

He  hath  blessed,  and  I  cannot  reverse  it. 

No  evil  is  to  be  seen  upon  Jacob, 
No  misfortune  impends  over  Israel^ 
Jehovah  his  God  is  with  him, 
The  shout  of  a  king  in  his  midst. 
God  hath  brought  him  out  of  Egypt, 
Like  a  wild  bullock  is  his  strength. 
No  enchantment  prevails  against  Jacob, 
Nor  any  divination  against  Israel. 
According  to  the*  times  it  shall  be  told  him, 
What  God  hath  resolved  to  be  done.f 
Behold  this  people,  they  rise  up  as  a  lioo, 
And  lift  themselves  up  as  a  young  lion. 
He  lieth  not  down,  till  be  ea(  the  prey, 
And  drink  the  blogd  of  the  slain, 

•Jeshurun  seems  to  be  a  term  of  distinction  for  Israel,  nearly  in  the 

sense  of  ayadog  in  the  most  ancient  times.    It  often  occurs  as  a  name  < 

of  Israel,  and  in  the  song  of  Solomon  all  the  lovers  of  Solomon  art 

jcaXo»  xa*  Yadot, 
tA  fine  distinction  between  a  diviner  and  a  tme  Prophet, 
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Now  Balak  entreats,  that  if  he  will  not  curse,  he  shall  at  least 
not  bless  Israel ;  and  conducts  him  to  a  third  place,  to  the  top 
ofPeor,  which  looks  towards  the  desert  After  the  altars  are 
built,  and  the  sacrifices  offered,  the  diviner  goes  no  farther  to 
seek  for  auguries.  He  raises  his  eyes,  and  looks  upon  Israel 
encamped  by  tribes.  He  is  filled  with  enthusiasm,  takes  up 
his  {>arable,  and  says. 

Thus  aaith  Balaam*  the  son  of  Beor,  ^ 

Thus  saith  the  man,  whose  eyes  are  open. 
He  saith  it,  wito  heareth  ibe  words  of  God, 
Who  seeth  the  vision  of  the  Almighty, 
Fdlletfa  in  a  trance,  and  tteeth  with  open  eye. 

How  beautiful  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob, 
And  thy  dwelling  places,  O  Israel, 
As  rivers  spread  themselves  abroad, 
As  gardens  by  the  river's  side, 
As  aloes,  which  God  hath  planted. 
As  cedar  trees,  beside  waters. 
Waters  riui  from  their  fountams. 
And  mtiny  streams  shall  be  his  ofispring. 
His  king  shall  be  higher  than  Agag, 
And  his  kingdom  shall  be  exalted. 
God  hath  brought  him  out  of  Egypt, 
As  of  a  wild  bullock  is  his  race, 
He  devoureth  the  nations  his  enemies. 
He  hreaketh  in  pieces  their  bones, 
And  pierccth  them  with  his  arrows. 
He  coucheth  and  lieth  down  as  a  lion. 
As  a  young  lion,  who  shall  rouse  him  up  ? 
Blessed  is  he,  that  blesseth  thee, 
And  cursed  is  he,  that  curseth  thee. 

Balak  enraged  smites  his  hands  together,  and  eommands  him 
to  depart  to  his  own  place.  Balaam  in  taking  leave  instructs 
him  farther,  however,  what  this  nation  shall  do  to  his  own  peo- 
ple in  later  times.  Here  the  prophecy  reaches  its  highest 
point  of  sublimity. 

Thus  saith  Balaaai*  the  sua  of  Beor» 
Thus  saith  the  man,  whoae  eyes  ar«  open^ 
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He  saith,  who  heareth  the  words  of  God, 
And  knoweth  the  knowledge  of  the  Most  High, 
Who  saw  the  vision  of  the  Almighty, 
Falling  down,  hut  with  eyes  open. 

I  see  him,  but  he  is  not  yet, 
I  behold  him,  but  he  is  yet  afar  off. 
There  cometh  a  star  out  of  Jacob,* 
A  sceptre  riseth  out  of  Israel,  > 

Which  smit^th  the  corners  of  Moab, 
And  destroyeth  his  high  fortresseStf 
£dom  is  his  possession, 
The  hostile  Seir  bis  conquest,  . 

Israel  doth  valiant  deeds, 
Out  of  Jacob  cometh  a  conqueror, 
And  wasteth  the  remnant  of  the  habitations. 

He  then  looked  abroad  upon  Amalek,  took  up  his  parable, 

and  said, 

Amalek  the  first  among  the  nations. 
His  end  shall  be — to  pdrish  forever. 

He  looked  upon  the  Kenites,  took  up  his  parable,  and  said, 

Strong  is  thy  dwelling  place, 

ITiou  puttest  thy  nest  in  a  rock, 

Yet  shall  the  Kenite  be  wasted,  ^ 

Till  Asshur  carry  thee  away  oaptive. 

Again  he  took  tip  his  parable,  and  said. 

Who  shall  live,  when  God  doeth  this  ? 
Ships  from  Italia*s  coasts, 
firing  down  the  pride  of  Asshur, 
And  humble  the  pride  of  Eber. 
He  also  shall  perish  forever* 

*  David  the  conqueror  of  the  Moabites. 

t  The  "fortresses*'  are  obviously  in  parallelism  with  the  •*  comers  of 
Moab.**  If  the  one  signifies  the  fortified  summits  and  angles  of  the  moun . 
tains,  then  the  other  signifies  the  towers  built  on  thtfse,  or  the  men  who 
garrison  them.  Children  of  Seth  is  a  term,  that  could  have  no  meaning 
here,  as  distinguishing  the  family  descent. 
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And  Balaam  rose  np,  and  departed  to  go  to  bis  own  place,  and 
Balak  also  arose  up  and  went  his  way. 


What  a  crown  of  triumph  for  Israel !  a  crown  of  laurel,  that 
becomes  continually  more  precious  with  age.  And  was  this 
an  artifice  of  the  Moabites  ?  a  derice  for  their  own  injury  ? 
and  for  the  glory  of  Israel  ?  If  it  be  an  artifice,  it  must  be 
one  of  Moses,  or  of  some  later  Hebrew  poet.  And  to  whom 
then  could  it  be  ascribed  ?  What  later  poet  has  figurative 
language  so  bold  as  this  1 

'*  But  of  what  consequence  was  it  whether  a  foreign  sooth- 
sayer uttered  curses  or  blessings  upon  Israel  V*  Let  us  consid- 
er, that  they  were  uttered  not  for  effect  upon  us,  but  upon  Is- 
rael and  Moab.  The  Israelites,  already  disheartened  at  the 
war,  would  have  been,  perhaps,  still  more  discouraged,  had  a 
soothsayer  so  famous  as  Balaam  imprecated  evil  upon  them ;  as 
on  the  other  hand  it  failed  to  raise  the  courage  of  the  Moabites, 
wheh  they  heard  such  destinies  announced.  Thus  Jehovah 
here  adapted  himself  to  the  weakness  of  the  host  of  Israel,  and 
seized  upon  the  device  of  the  enemy,  which  was  to  have  ren- 
dered them  hopeless,  and  converted  it  into  a  means  of  inspi- 
ring them  with  new  courage. 

**  But  hoM^  can^e  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Israelites  V  In 
answer  to  this  let  us  enquire,  how  Moab  and  the  Israelites 
were  situated,  and  it  will  be  seen,  that,  as  Balaam  came  from 
the  mountains  of  the  East,  he  must  have  passed  by  or  through 
the  hosts  of  the  Israelites.  The  history  of  the  blessings  were 
probably  recorded  in  the  Book  of  the  wars  of  Jehovah,  from 
which  several  poetical^extracts  and  songs  are  introduced  in  this 
place.*  Thus  we  can  at  least  conjecture,  whence  it  came, 
^nd  how  it  was  preserved.     Let  us  look  at  these  other  prng^ ! 

*  Num.  wi,  14-30, 
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.  When  Moses,  compelled  by  necessity,  smote  Amalek,  he 

began  a  book  of  the  wars  of  Jehovah,  that  was  afterwards  coti- 

tinued.     Only  a  few  poetical  passages  of  it,  however,  remain. 

A  passage  from  the  triumph  of  Moses  over  Amalek.* 

# 
I  will  blot  out,  utterly  blot  out 

The  memory  of  Amalek  from  under  heaven.  ' 

The  altar,  which  Moses  built,  and  which  he  called  ''  Jehovah^ 
my  banner  of  triumph,"  has  in  like  manner  a  poetical  explana* 
tion. 

Because  my  hand  was  raised  to  Jehovah's  throne, 
Jehovah  will  have  war  with  Amalek, 
From  generation  to  generation. 

It  was  not  the  hand  of  Amalek,  but  that  of  Moses,  that  was 
raised  to  Jehovah  during  the  battle.  It  was  supported  by  a 
stone,  and  this  suggested  the  idea  of  an  altar,  which  was  call- 
ed the  "  banner  of  victory."  As  a  conqueror  Moses  had  rais- 
ed his  hand  to  the  throne  of  Jehovah. 

We  find  afterwards  other  poems  from  this  book.t  The  song 
of  the  well  was  before  introduced,  and  a  triumphal  ode  over 
the  Amoritcs  here  follows. 

A  SONG  OF  TRIUMPH  OVER  THE  AMORTTES,  WHO  HAD 
BEEN  THE  CONQUERORS  OFTVIOAB.t 

Come  ye  into  Heshbon,  * 

Build  and  strengthen  Sihon^ 

A  fire  went  out  of  Heshbon, 

A  flame  from  the  city  Sihon, 

Which  consumed  the  mountains  of  Moab, 

The  dwellers  in  the  high  places  of  Amon. 

Woe  unto  thee,  Moab, 
Thou  art  undone,  people  of  Chemosh. 
Thy  sons  must  be  fugitives, 
Thy  daughters  become  captives 
To  Sihon,  King  of  the  Amorites. 

*  Ex.  zvii.  14.  t  Nam.  zzi.  14.  I  Num.  zii.  27« 
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Their  yoke  is  now  broken 
From  Heshbon  unto  Diboo* 
We  laid  waste  unto  Nophah, 
We  laid  them  waste  unto  Medbah* 

The  Israelites  invite  their  guests  into  the  conquered  Hesh* 
bon,  and  Sihon.  They  boast  that  they  have  now  conquered  the 
conquerors  of  Moab,  and  celebrate  with  irony  the  deeds  of 
their  conquered  enemies.  Of  such  irony  there  was  much  in 
the  ancient  triumphal  songs,  which  can  have  little  interest 
for  us. 


In  the  Book  of  Joshua  we  find  nothing  like  the  songs  above 
introduced.  A  few  bold  features  in  the  narrative,  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  come  from  triumphal  songs,  and  in  the  boldest  of 
them,  the  account  of  the  sun  and  moon's  standing  still,  refer- 
ence is  expressly  made  to  the  book  of  ancient  heroic  songs  ;* 
and  hence  it  is  strange,  that  this  beautiful  passage  should 
have  been  so  long  misinterpreted. 

Joshua  attacks  the  Amorites  early  in  the  morning,  and 
continues  the  battle  until  into  the  night,  making  it,  therefore, 
a  long  day,  and  the  day  seemed  to  be  lengthened  in  order  to 
the  completion  of  the  victory.  The  sun  and  moon,  therefore, 
(for  he  pursued  the  enemy  till  into  the  night,)  were  witnesses 
of  his  deeds.  They  seemed  to  stand  still  with  astonishment 
in  the  heavens,  till  the  victory  was  completed.  AU  nature 
appeared  for  once,  subject  to  the  command  of  the  hero,  and 

*  The  book  may  have  been  called  Jasher  from  the  kindred  word  sig. 
nifying  song,  and  if  it  was  a  book  of  Hebrew  heroic  poetry,  it  probably 
began  with  the  song  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  the  first  word  in  that,  per- 
haps, acquired  its  name.  Or  Jasher  was  equivalent  to  the  book  of  he. 
roes,  because  it  was  the  heroic  designation  of  this  people  as  Jeshnnm, 
ava&oty  as  we  have  seen  above.  Both  amount  to  the  same  thing,  if  ws 
translate  Jasher,  the  book  of  heroic  songs.  That  it  was  such  its  contents 
■how. 
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iSidt  ohiy  l>y  sending  a  'supernatural,  J.  is*  pfahte  fear  upon  i)nfe 
enetof,  birt,  when  they  fted  also,  by  pariNimg  ihem  «4thti 
storm  of  hail,  as  if  he  were  the  leagued  ally  of  Joifhua.  Bitnti- 
lar  representations  from  the  history  of  the  times  were  at  the 
foundation  of  this.     The  narrative  proceeds—^ 

Ancles  ^ey  fled  before  Israel,* 

The  way  that  leadeth  to  Bethhoron, 

Then  cast  Jehovah  mighty  stones 

Upon  them  oat  of  heaven, 

Along  the  way  unto  Azekah,  and  they  felL 

A  greatet  number  f6ll  by  the  hail, 

Than  were  slain  by  the  sword  of  Israel* 

Then  Jo^ua  s^ke  unto  Jehovah, 

In  the  day,  when  Jehovah  gave  the  Amorite0« 

To  fall  before  the  childi^n  of  Israel, 

He  said  before  assembled  Israel,  ' 

**  Stand  still,  thou  sun,  upon  Gibeon, 
And  thou  moon  in  the  valley  of  AjaIon< 
Then  the  sun  stood  still, 
And  the  moon  was  stayed. 
Until  the  victory  was  completed, 
The  war  of  Israel  upon  their  enemies.** 
For  is  it  not  written  in  the  book  of  heroes, 
**  The  sun  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  heaven, 
And  went  not  down,  although  the  day  was  ended* 
And  never  was  a  day  like  that  day. 
Neither  before  it  nor  after  it. 
That  Jehovah  listened  to  the  voice  of  a  hero, 
For  Jehovah  hitnself  foaghi  for  Israel." 

Who  does  not  see,  that  here  is  the  costume  of  poetry,  even 
if  no  book  of  heroes  were  referred  to  t  To  the  language  of 
Israel  such  expressions  were  not  foreign,  nor  was  their  bold« 
neas  nnusual.  How  often  is  it  said  in  the  plain  style  of  hislo^ 
ry,  *'  God  ibaght  for  Israek"    In  the  song  of  Deborah  t^enk 

*Jo8b.  z.  11. 
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the  stars  becooM  combatants.  The  sm  und  mdoii  and  ele^ett 
stars  are  represented  in  the  dream  of  a  youthful  shepherd,  as 
bowing  down  before  him.  The  Sun  has  its  plaoe  of  rest,  alkd 
l^nows  the  time  of  its  retiring  to  repose.* 


So  it  is  with  several  passages  in  the  Books  of  Joshua  and 

Judges.     When  the  walls  of  Jet ioho  are  described  as  falling 

down  at  the  sound  of  the  sacred  trumpets,  let  the  account  be 

read  in  the  spirit  of  that  age,  and  it  will  cease  to  excite  a 

smile.     With  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  was  united  the  war* 

\  cry,and  the  rush  of  warlike  assault,  and  the  one  was  only  the 

)  signal  for  the  other.     For  six  days  the  commander  had  for* 

2      bidden  the  assault^  aild  on  the  seventh,  when  the  enemy  were 

put  off  their  guard,  by  the  idle  loitering  of  the  Israelites,  and 

\  the  walls  at  the  early  dawn  were  undefended,  he  gave  the  sig- 

;  nal  for  the  war-cry,  that  is,  for  storming  the  place,  and  thus 

they  took  possession  of  the  city. 

The  whole  Book  of  Judges  is  animated  with  the  spirit  of 
heroic  poetry.  It  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  youthful 
vigour  of  a  newly  settled  race  of  mountaineers,  who  indeed 
were  oflen  subdued  aiid  oppressed  for  want  of  organization 
and  government  among  themselves,  but  whose  heroism  and 
love  of  liberty  now  and  then  kindled  up  in  the  heroick  souls 
of  individuals,  and  brokeout  into  a  flame.     I  might  denomin- 

*  It  may  be  that  Joshua  had  expressed  the  wish,  that  the  day  might  b« 
prolonged,  (for  do  not  Homer's  heroes  express  wishes  of  the  same  sort, 
and  do  they  not  correspond  with  the  spirit,  that  prevails  in  the  heat  of 
battle  ?)  and  when  the  event  corresponded  with  his  wishes,  and  the  light 
cotinued  unusually  long,  and  the  very  heavens  seemed  to  come  to  his  aid 
by  a  storm  of  hail,  what  was  more  natural,  than  that  the  triumphal  song 
f  7  j  should  compose  the  picture  of  a  {lay  unlike  to  any  other,  should  represent 
the  hero  as  speaking,  employikig  Jehovah  himself  as  a  coac]yutor,  asfl 
make  the  sun  and  moon  participate  ia  the  trinmph,  and  wonder  at  the 
MdneM  of  the  heroic  leader* 
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ate  this  the  poetical  age  of  Israel,  and  will  explain  myself  on 
the  point  more  a^t  large. 


A  period  of  civil  and  political  order,  of  peaceful  security, 
and  established  moral  customs,  is  certainly  the  happiest  for  a 
nation,  but  not  the  most  favourable  for  producing  poetry,  that 
is  filled  with  life  and  actioi^  This  delights  rather  in  bold  and 
striking  incidents,  in  the  prevalence  of  passion,  of  the  mar- 
vellous, and  of  liberty.  **  At  that  period  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel,  and  every  man  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes,*^ 
and  oflen,  therefore,  the  most  savage  and  cruel  wrong,  as  we 
see  from  many  traces  of  their  history,  He  acted  according 
to  the  impulse  of  ardent  and  unrestrained  desyre,  and  in  relar 
tion  to  all  heroic  deeds  it  is  said,  '*  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  that 
is,  the  national  spirit  of  the  Israelites  impelled  him,  or  the 
national  God  aroused  and  armed  him,  the  spirit  of  Jehovah 
began  to  drive  him  here,  and  there,'*  even  when  the  actor  was 
by  no  means  a  man  of  moral  worth.  It  is  painfiil  to  read  the 
objections,  that  are,  multiplied  against  this  book  and  its  mar- 
vellous events  without  regard  tp  the  tijoie  and  circumstances, 
in  which  it  was  written.  Every  one  knows,  that  all  ancient 
nations  in  their  wars  p^rn^itted  then^selyes  th^  use  of  artifice 
and  deception  ;  all  rude  nations  do  so  at  ttip  present  day,  and, 
where  in  other  respects  magnanimity  exists,  prefer  crafl  to 
force.  A  disorganized  and  oppressed  people,,  whose  national 
power  exists  only  in  individual  enterprize,  have  more  especial 
need  of  such  weapons.  For  how  can  an  individual  even  the 
strongest  and  bravest,  if  we  mean  to  speak  rationally,  mainn 
t&in  himself  against  a  multitude,  if  he  does  not  gain  an  ad*? 
vantage  by  the  arts  of  war  ?  And  what  are  these  arts,  but 
skilful  artifices  ?  .  Or  is  there  a  less  ingenious  artifice,  a  less 
lieroic  heroism,  th^n  that  which  breathes  from  the  month  ef 
fj^  caonon  ?    l^t  E^hu^  go,  tl^eii,  e^i^ited  by  Jehovah,  an4 
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iritb  }m  dagger  piereft  ib»  foreign  tyrants  of  hit^  country.  It 
sj  was  more  decisive  than  a  victory  with  us,  which  is  pttrcbas^4 
by  the  blood  of  thousands.  Every  thing  then  depended  on  in« 
dividuaJ  heroism  and  prowess*  The  rude  dweller  in  tents, 
Jael  the  wife  of  Eber,  who,  uniting  with  her  people,  pierced 
through  the  commander  of  a  foreign  fi)e  in  her  tout,  coold 
make,  indeed,  but  little  claim  to  rank  in  our  orders  of  military 
merit,  yet  deserved,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  age^  the 
national  praise  awards  her  in  the  song  of  Deborah.  Wq 
must  first  convert  the  hordes,  which  made  war  upon  Israel  to 
well  ordered  nations,  and  their  times  into  ours,  if  we  would 
i^ply  our  principles  of  right  in  war  to  them. 

Qualejn  minidtrum  fulmipis  alitem, 
Cui  rex  deonim  regnum  in  aves  vaga^i 
Permifit,  expertus  fidelem 
Jupiter  ID  (yiuiymed^  flavo,. 

Olim  juventas  let  patrius  vigor 
^ido  labomm  propulic  inscium  { 
Vernique  jam  nimbis  remotis 
iMoHtofi  docuere  nisua 

^  Venti  paventem ;  mox  in  ovilia 

Demisit  hostem  vividua  impetus 
Nunc  in  reluctantea  draconea 
Egit  amor  dapis  atque  pugnse. — 

Thus  do  I  picture  to  myself  the  deeds  of  Deborah,  of 
Gideon,  of  Jephthah,  and  of  Samson,  and  I  hold  no  move 
prolonged  vindication  of  particular  circumstances  on  tke 
grounds  of  morals  and  natural  rights  to  be  necessary.  The 
whole  altands  forth,  even  in  respect  to  the  tone  of  the  nairra* 
live,  in  the  light  and  costume  of  poetry.  Some  of  the  narra* 
tives,  indeedi  as  the  capturing  of  Samson  in  the  l$p  of  Deli- 
1^,  are  arranged  with  poetical  symmetry.  Individual  e»* 
pvessiims  have  a  remarkable  force,  the  language  of  the  heroes 
i9  foil  of  the  i^irit  <^  iMlQ¥«h^  i,  e.  of  eqtlH|siasm|  p^oQl^itiQi^ 
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Jtod  boldnesA.  Tln»  a«*uiic|atkiii  ^  dome  of  them  befi^re 
tl|eir  birth,  the  apfieaf  niice  of  an  emgei^  nfp  antmuhss  Pni^^heiy 
the  singular  ptoofa,  whether  "of  the  oatling  e»  of  the*  courage 
of  these  men,  the  middles,  the  play  upon  words,  the  youthful 
l^ashness  for  example  of  all  the  enterprises,  of  Samson — all 
this  gives  to  these  iiarratives  more  poetry,  than  many  herojio 
pp^n^  have  heoQ  able  to  exhibit  with  all  the  marvels  of  theix 
finbcdoaB  maQhinery.  Each  c^  these  heroes  too  is  so  charao 
teristie,  so  like  himself,  in  the  slightest  features  of  his  history, 
that  in  the  brief  Space  of  one  or  two  chapters  allotted  to  it  he 
stands  fortfi  a  living  hero.* 

*T  will  endeavour  to  show  this  h:f  a  few  particulars  in  the  history  of 
Samson.  Good  humour,  levity  and  arrogance  pervade  his  whole  life.. 
Wine  and  strong  drink  i^re*  forbiclden  him,  but  he  yields  himself  the 
more  devotedly  to  love,  which  more  than  once  led  him  into  a  snare,  and 
at  length  deprived  him  of  bis  prowess,  his  liberty,  and  his  eyes.  **  I 
will  seek  a  wife  among  my  enemies  that  I  may  find  occasion  against 
them**  was  a  foolish  thought,  and  yet  how  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  a 
hea41ong  youth,  who,  conscious  of  his  superior  power,  knows  not  how 
to  direct  it,  and  divides  his  heart  between  love  and  bold  adventure.  The 
riddle  at  his  marriage  feast,  and  its  consequences,  show  the  same  cbaN 
acteristic.  In  opposing  men  ^e  was  a  man,  in  opposing  women  he  was 
but  a  woman,  as  many  similar  heroes  in  history  have  been,  He  answers 
with  levity  those,  who  through  his  own  means  had  solved  his  riddle, 
goes  forth  and  slays  thirty  Philistines,  that  his  thirty  marriage  guests 
might  receive  their  priae,  'deserts  his  wife,  and  returns  with  a  kid  for  a 
present,  and  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  goes  directly  to  her  cham« 
ber.  When  be  learns,  that  she  has  become  the  wife  of  another,  he  says 
"now  at  length  I  shall  have  just  cause  against  the  Philistines,  I  will  do 
tbem  mischief,**  as  if  he  had  been  waiting  for  such  an  occasion,  The 
story  of  the  three  hundred  foxes  with  the  firebrands  between  their  tails 
18  entirely  after  his  manner ;  and  the  objections,  that  have  been  made  to 
it  are  not  worthy  of  reputation.  The  foxes  or  rather  jackals  of  that  conn, 
fry  enter  into  houses,  aro  easily  taken,  and  an  idle,  frolicksome  adven^ 
ture  like  this  would  not  ftiil  to  engage  merry  accomplices  enough  to 
^  carry  it  into  effect,  They  had  the  sport,  H©  looked  to  the  resplt.  So 
also  with  the  gate  of  6aza«  which  to  the  reproach  of  the  Gazites  he 
drew  off  to  the  mountain.  So  with  the  jaw,bone  of  H^e  ass,  the  pun 
uppi)  which  was  jBtrictly  in  pharaist^r  fpr  3ainpoPf    TM  plfK^0  wber^  he 
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To  this  poetical  age  beloogs  ala»  the  finest  heroic  song  of 
the  Hebrews,  the  song  of  Deborah.  The  68th  Psalm  will  ap^ 
ptoach  nearest  to  it»  bnt  is  still  far  behind.     In  the  song  of 

made  the  attack  Was  called  Lecbl,  jawbone,  and  as  clearly  appears 
from  chap.  xv.  13.  14. 19.  this  was  a  narrow  pass,  a  sort  of  hollow  shaped 
probably  like  a  jaw.bone.  He  had  made  an  arran^ment  with  his  coontry* 
men,  thai  when  thoy  had  ftilfilled  the  part  whiefa  their  cowardice  led  tfaefl;i 
to  take,- of  binding  and  deUvering  him  to  his  enemies,  they  should  r^nain 
quiet,  since  they  could  not  hav^e  been  excited  to  any  thing  more.  And 
when  in  passing  he  came  into  this  winding  and  narrow  pass,  to  Lechi*  he 
chose  his  opportunity,  seized  upon  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  which  lay 
there,  and  aooomplished  his  work.  He  then  congratulated  himself  re* 
specting  it  in  a  double  play  upon  words,  to  which  still  another  is  added, 
^hat  God  showed  to  the  fainting  warrior,  who  after  bis  bold  adventure 
longed  for  a  cool  draught  of  water,  a  fountain  in  the  same  winding  rock, 
liCchi,  where  the  battle  was  fought*  The  fountain,  as  the  narrator  tells 
us,  is  called  to  this  day  the  caller's  fountain  or  the  fountain  of  invocation, 
(Here  too  the  fountain  coujd  not  have  flowed  from  the  jaw,bonc,  which  he 
wielded  in  bis  hand,  but  from  something  that  remained  to  aftertimes,  obvi* 
ously  the  winding  rock,  Lechi,  v.  14.)  AH  this  is  told  with  an  animated 
brevity,  which  shows  the  genius  of  Samson*  The  same  is  true  of  the 
•ad  history  of  his  reposing  in  the  lap  of  Pelilalu  His  two  great  weak* 
nesses,  love  and  levity,  deprived  him  of  his  secret.  For  he  knew  noth. 
ing  more,  than  that  he  was  dedicated  to  hie  national  God,  whose  strength 
would  remain  so  long  as  he  kept  his  inviolable  vow.  This  he  knew 
from  his  name,  his  education  and  mode  of  life*  which  might  perhaps  be 
sufficiently  self-denying.  Suddenly  he  lost  his  courage,  when  bis  vow 
was  broken  and  felt  that  thp  assistance  of  Grod  was  withdrawn  from  hinu 
But  as  his  hair  grew  be  found  his  cheerfulness  and  courage  revive*  His 
enemies  knew  this,  and  when  he  was  to  furnish  them  with  amusenient, 
probably  in  an  old,  widely  extended,  and  lightly  built  house  of  idol  wor. 
ship,  he  amused  himself  by  trying  his  renewed  youthful  energies  upon 
the  pillars  of  the  house,  thus  seeking  a  joyful  death.  He  died  as  he 
had  lived,  an  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the  Philistines,  and  rejoiced  in 
uniting  their  death  with  his  own,  I  will  not  ask,  whether  a  narrative  so 
characteri^tick,  and  aelf-consistent,  could  have  been  the  work  of  fiction  ? 
I  only  say,  that  it  is  strikingly  correspondent  to  the  age,  and  beautifully 
told.  Precisely  that,  which  is  most  the  object  of  sarcasm,  or  most  ah. 
snrdly  defendedt,  is  the  finest*  And  so  generally  with  the  narratives  of 
the  hook  of  Judges, 
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Deborah  all  is  presei^t,  Imng  action.  In  that  of  David  an 
ancient  heroic  narrative  is  to  become  the  embellishment  of 
ft  solemn  state  ceremony  which  still  remains  only  a  ceremonial 
procession.  Forgive  me,  thou  heroine,  beneath  thy  natire 
palms,  that  I  mingle  in  the  dance  of  thy  nation's  jubilee,  and 
in  feeble  tones  re-echo  thy  triumphal  song. 

TRIUMPHAL  SONG  OF  DEBORAH  AND  BARAK.» 

Then  sang  Deborah,  and  Barak,  Abinoiim'a  son, 
Qn  the  day  of  their  triamph  they  sang. 

Give  ye  praise  to  tlie  Lord, 
That  Israel  hath  taken  her  revenge, 
That  the  people  came  freely  to  battle. 

Here  ye  kings,  give  ear  ye  princes, 
I  will  sing,  I  will  sing  unto  Jehovah, 
I  will  sing  unto  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel. 

Jehovah,  when  thou  wentest  out  from  Seir,t 
And  marchedst  from  the  Mils  of  Edom, 
Then  the  earth  quaked,  the  heavens  dropped, 
The  clouds  poured  streams  of  water, 
The  mountains  melted  before  Jehovah, 
Sinai  before  Jehovah  God  of  Israel. 

In  the  days  of  Shamgar  son  of  Anath, 
In  the  days  of  Joel  the  highways  were  empty, 
And  travellers  Bought  the  winding  paths. 
The  assemblies  of  Israel  wer9  no  more, 
They  ceased,  until  I  Deborah  afose, 

*  I  have  translated  this  song  in  den  Briefen  das  Studium  d«r  Thco. 
logie  betreiferd  Th,  1.  3*  HI*  and  accompanied  it  with  remarks  which  I 
will  not  now  repeat.  Later  investigations  have  given  m£  new  views  on 
Mome  passages,  but  I  must  refer  to  those  remjarks  with  reference  to  the 
eonoezion  of  thought  in  the  piece.  Whether  there  was  a  phorvs  lo  it 
will  soon  appear,  '  ^        > 

fThe  song  begins  with  the  figure,  which  Moses  used,  Deut.  xxxUl.  2. 
and  with  which  David  began  th«  66th  p«alm,  and  Habakkuk,  cap.  3. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  customary  beginnmg  of  Hebrew  songs  of  tri* 
waph,  because  they  all  follow  Moses  as  their  Homer. 
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TiU  ) ,  Aff  AM  the  moiVvr  of  l«K«el. 

Tli^y  had  chosen  then^  new  6o4««* 
Then  war  was  raging  at  (he  gates, 
And  no  shield  or  spear  was  seent 
Among  the  forty  thoiisands  of  Israel. 
My  heart  turns  to  you,  ye  leaders  of  Israel, 
And  to  you  ye  volunteara  among  the  people, 
Sing  praises  with  me  to  Jehovah.! 
Yc  that  ride  on  assea  richly  harne8«ed,l) 
That  sit  on  costly  coverings, 
And  who  walk  on  foQt  in  the  streets, 
Meditate  and  utter  a  song.  . 

An  ode  for  the  berd8n^en§>to  sipg-^ 
Who  water  their  herds  among  the  wells. 
That  there  they  may  praise  the  goodness  of  Jehovah, 

*Tfie  whole  Book  of  Judges  proceeds  on  thia  idea,  and  to  this  came, 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  law  of  Moses,  ascribes  the  ruin  of  the 
country.  The  principal  incidents  of  the  book  are  however  equally  ori« 
ginal  with  this  sopg  itself. 

fKot  that  there  was  no  shield  or  spear  in  Israel,  but  there  was  no  one 
who  called  them  ftfrth,  and  summoned  the  forty  thousand  brave  Israel, 
kes  to  the  war. 

tThose  who  led,  and  those  who  voluntarily  followed,  ^re  all  to  unite 
in  praise ;  they  all  partake  in  the  victory  and  the  song  of  triumph. 
V*here  is  a  refinement  in  the  beginning  end  the  transition^  of  the  ode 
hardly  to  be  expected  in  that  age, 

II  Persons  of  distinction.  Those  who  sit  on  codtly  apparel,  judges  or 
princes,  and  those  who  walk  the  streets,  common  people.  All  enjoy  the 
Cruite  of  victory,  public  security  and  freedom^ 

^  The  interpretation  of  this  difficult  verso  commends  itself,  Ithink«  by 
its  facility,  and  the  connexion  of  the  whole,  The  battle  occurred  among 
the  rivers  and  torrents  of  Mount  Tabor,  (compare  v.  21.  and  chap.  iv.  6^ 
T.)  and  here,  therefore,  the  victory  is  forever  to  be  celebrated,  "^le 
'battle  was  fought  in  the  rainy  season,  when  the  fountains  and  rivulets 
were  swoHen,  and  according  to  v.  21.  swept  away  the  Canaanites.  \0n 
ihis  account  Deborah  begins  with  the  dropping  heavens,  introdnces  the 
constellations,  which  bring  rain  as  combatants.  In  like  manner  are  the 
narrow  passes  of  Tabor  conceived,  in  which  the  people  were  pUusedi  bb4 
thiis  the  scene  of  battl0  is  accurately  de§ned« 
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J. 

His  goodac^  tp^  Iki^  R0O|i4<»  of  l«r*«U^  _ 

For  thefQ^Ui»  peoj^A  of  Jehovnti  were  in  acnifti. 

Arou89  thee  I.  ei^oi^ee  tbee»  0ebarah  I  f 

Awake  !  awake !  giiie  ft  aoAi*  of  triumph. 

Arise  Baraki.  brings  fiNrth  thy  oftptivee. 

Thou  son  of  AbinQftm. 

Then  went  ft  reiMiaiU  against  the  stroo^t  ' 

Jehovah  with  me  against  the  mighty* 

From  Ephrain^  came  the  fi^rat  t^  Amalek, 

Then  earnest. t.ho,u  Benjamin  wiUi  thy  people, 

From  Maohir  eame  over  the  leaders. 

From  Zehulon  those  thftt  muster  for  battle.! 

The  princes  of  lasachav  were  with  Deboraih, 

Issachar,  in  bravery  like  Barak,!} 

Sprang  forth  into  the  Yalley.§ 

By  Reuben's  brooks  wae  much  consnlting.f 
Why  sittest  thou  there  among  the  stalls? 
To  hear  the  bleating  of  the  herds  ? 

*  The  heroine,  an  inhabitant  of  the  country,  is  partici^rly  concerned, 
that  the  people  of  the  country  should  never  forget  the  victory  and  deliver- 
ance of  Israel.    By  this  circumstance,  perhaps  it  w^a  preserved. 

f  Properly,  "  rousaup  !  rouse  up  !  excite  thyself,  that  you  may  leave 
ft  picture  of  the  whole  exhibition,  which  v.  11 — 15.  proceeds  in  the  order 
of  battle.  Her  admonition  to  Barak  (chap.  iv.  6.  14.)  is  the  beginning, 
iind  then  fQllows  the  order  of  marchi  as  the  tiribes  assemble  and  folk)w 
her.  She  was  from  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  (iv.  $.)  and  there  also, 
was  the  primary  source  of  the  army,  and  of.  the  victory.  Perhaps  tha 
mountain,  on  which  she  dwelt,  was  called  \malek,  as  many  mountaiM 
atiU  retained  their  names  from  more  ancient  times. 

t  Those  that  bore  the  rod  for  mustering,  plainly  representing,  that  the 
moxl  noble  and  ancient  of  the  n'ibe,  who  gave  command  to  others,  feU 

lowed  her  in  the  enterprise. 

flit  is  a  special  honour  to  this  tribe  to  be  compared  with  the  leader,  aa 
«qual  in  bravery.    Tabor  lay  between  Zebulon  and  Issachar. 

^This  is  explained  from  chap.  iv.  $,  18, 14. 15.  They  held  ^heras0W§f 
o^.  the  broi|d  plain  of  Tabor. 

f  Here  begins  the  sftroaam  upon  the  tribam  wMcH.lwnatn^d  behind  t# 
T.  17. 
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8y  ReubenCt  brooki  is  gmX  eonsolting. 

Gikad  beyond  Jordan  tUyad  unmoved, 
Dan  also,  or  why  ahould  he  dwell  in  ships, 
Aaher  was  safe  by  the  shore  of  tho  sea, 
And  lingered  by  his  bays  and  creeks. 
Only  Zebulon  jeoparded  their  lives, 
And  Napbtali  on  the  mountain  heights.* 
Bat  the  kings  they  came  and  foaght,t 
There  fought  the  kings  of  Canaan, 
At  Tanaeb  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo, 
fiat  money,  their  desire,  they  received  not, 

From  heaven  they  fought  (against  them), 
The  stars  from  their  courses  fought  with  Sisera« 
The  river  Kishon  swept  thetn  away. 
The  winding  river,  the  river  Kishon. 
March  on  my  soul  in  thy  might,  t 

Then  stamped  the  hoofs  of  the  horses. 
In  the  fleeing,  in  the  fleeing  of  heroes. 
Corse  Meroz,  s^idthe  angel  of  Jehovah,! 
Utter  curses  upon  the  inhabitants  thereof. 
They  came  not  to  the  help  of  Jehovah, 
To  the  help  of  Jehovah  in  his  host  of  heroes. 

Blessed  above  women  be  Jael, 
The  wife  of  Hebsr  the  Kenico, 
Blessed  above  the  dwellers  in  tents. 

*  They  were  the  first,  whom  Deborah  committed  fo  Barak,  (iv.  A.)  and 
in  whose  heroism  she  confidod*  and  who  are  here  also  honoured  with  the 
last  and  bigbeet  praise*  They  with  the  Northern  tribes  of  Judaea  were 
heroic  mountaineers.  Zebulon  it  seems  is  contrasted  with  Asber  and 
Dan,  because  like  them  it  was  by  the  sea,  and  yet  joined  the  expedition. 

t  (n  every  word  of  this  description  there  is  sarcastic  raillery.  S)ia 
honours  them  with  titles,  that  she  may  annul  them ;  and  this  tone  aoQ, 
tinues  in  what  is  said  of  the  mother  of  Sisera.and  her  women. 

{  Sb)B  ej^cites  herself  to  proceed  with  the  same  animation  through  tha 
rest  of  the  song, 

«  0  In  the  whole  book  of  Judges  the  voice  of  God  is  called  the  wigei  of 
Jehovah.  (Chap.  ii.  1 — 4.  vi.  12 — ^22.  xili.  3 — 31.)  The  denomination 
here  is  probably  from  the  first  of  the  passages,  for  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 
which  appeared  there,  commanded  to  conquer  the  land.'  The  song  speakv 
in  the  name  of  God;  i*  e,  as  the  v^ice  of  (1^ e  i^ati^n, 
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He  asked  Wtttet,  she  gate  htm  niilk,^ 
She  brought  curdled  milk  in  a  lordly  dish.-^ 
She  seized  with  her  haild  upon  the  nail, 
With  her  right  hand  the  heaty  hammer. 

And  with  the  hammer  she  smote  Sisera,  ^ 

She  smote  him  through  the  head, 
She  pieteed  and  struck  through  hih  temples/ 
Under  her  feet  he  bowed  himself, 
He  fell,  he  lay  dof^d, 
At  hei'  feet  he  bowed,  he  felh 
Where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down — dead. 

The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  from  a  window«t 
She  cried  through  the  lattice, 
**  Why  are  his  chariots  so  long  in  coming  ? 
Why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariots  V* 

Her  wise  ladies  answered  her« 
Yea,  she  quickly  returned  answer  to  herself. 
**  Are  they  not  then  to  find  and  divide  the  spoil, 
To  every  man  a  damsel  or  two, 
And  variegated  garments  for  Sisera,$ 
A  prey  of  bright  embroidered  garments, 
Doubly  embroidered,  variegated  clothing. 
The  triumphal  procession  of  the  spoil. 

So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  O  Jehovah, 
But  let  them,  that  love  thee,  be  as  the  sun. 
When  he  goeth  forth  in  his  glory.H 

^  This,  too,  is  irony  and  imitative  representation  to  the  last  WeSth  of 
the  smitten  Sisera.  The  picture  is  beautifully  poetical,  and  character^ 
ices  the  age  in  a  lively  manner.  That  it  WaS  intoxicating  milk,  is  plain 
from  a  multitude  of  Oriental  books  of  travels.  He  concealed  hitnself  lA 
the  interior  gynacseum  of  the  tent,  and  there  in  profound  sleep  found  hit 
d«atb. 

t  The  Contrasts  of  the  pictute  rendet  the  irony  perfects . 

't  This  wise  lady  of  the  harem  was  not  desirous,  that  Sisera  siboald 
acquire  any  damsels.  She  wished  only  for  variegated  gunaetH  and 
sliowy  trappings  for  the  triumphal  procession  of  her  lord.  » 

I  This  short  sentence  is,  as  it  were,  a  seal  of  the  whole  eong,  and 
ejhows  that  it  is  as  methodically  arrangedi  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  age 
aod  suited  to  the  people  and  the  plaee* 
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AN  Al*P)BN0t3C  TO  THE  tiONb  OP  bCBOllAa. 


Brown,  an  English  writer,  has  hazarded  the  hypothesis,* 
that  poetry,  music,  and  dancing  never  have  a  more  powerfal 
influence,  than  when  united,  that  among  all  nations  in  a  state 
of  nature  they  have  been  and  are  still  combined  together,  and 
on  this  account  have  suph  power  over  them.  Had  he  satisfi- 
ed himself  with  facts,  abd  not  extended  his  theory  to  times 
and  objects,  where  it  does  not  apply,  especially  had  he  left 
lawgivers  out  of  the  question,  and  not  sought  to  explain  by  it 
every  thing  in  all  species  of  poetry,  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
his  views.  The  union  of  these  arts  among  all  rude  nations  is 
pretty  clearly  proved ;  even  among  the  Grreeks,  the  drama 
arose  out  of  the  chorus,  or  a  poetical  effusion  accompanied 
with  musick  and  dancing.  That  in  their  earliest  forms,  and 
within  a  limited  extent  of  cultivation,  they  are  all  three  aata- 
rally  combined  together,  cannot  be  denied,  for  some  poetry  at 
least  is  lifeless  without  tones  to  accompany  it,  and  the  most 
simple  and  natural  musick  has  no  animating  effect  without 
poetry.  Such  musick  alone  gives  only  a  series  of  obscure,  un- 
defined emotions,  which  require  to  be  rendered  clear  and  di»> 
tinct  by  words,  or  they  at  length,  unless  listened  to  with  the 

^*  Bro^^'8  BiMertation  on  the  Hie,  utnon  and  power,  the  progreMoon, 
separation  and  corruption  of  poetry  and  mastck.    Loiidoo,  1763. 
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ear  of  a  mere  ^tist,  render  the  hearer  weary,  sleepy  and  sad. 
That  both  these  arts  naturally  lead  to  the  dance  we  see  by 
tbeir  effect  on  all  children.  Musick  and  dancing ;  animated 
feelings  uttered  in  words,  require  gesture  to  give  the  expres* 
sion  its  highest  effect.  Thus  there  is  truth  in  the  language 
of  Milton. 

Blest  pair  of  Syrens,  pledges  of  Heaven's  joy^ 
Sphere>born,  harmonious  sisters,  voice  and  verse, 
Wed  your  Divine  sounds,  and  miz*d  power  employ, 
With  saintly  shoot,  and  solemn  jubilee. 

In  the  constitution  of  nature  our  several  senses  are  united 
and  act  upon  one  soul,  why  must  they  be  severed  in  respect 
to  the  outward  objects  of  gratification?  Why  should  not  the 
inward  eye,  which  contemplates  the  visions  of  heaven,  be  ac- 
companied and  confirmed  by  the  inward  ear,  which  listens  to 
its  harmonies  ?  And  why  should  not  both,  in  order  to  their 
most  animated  expression,  employ  gestures  to  illustrate  the 
imagery,  and  the  dance  to  measure  the  musical  rhythm? 
In  poetry  as  ^well  as  musick  rhythm  is  but  the  movement 
of  the  dance.  The  images  of  the  former,  express  the  liv- 
ing forms i  and  shapes  of  universal  nature  by  their  likenesses 
reflected  in  the  countenance  and  soul  of  man.  Thus  the 
three  arts  are  so  interdependent  and  mutually  involved,  that 
even  a  philosophical  distinction  of  the  several  conceptions  is 
not  possible^  without  including  each  within  the  spheres  of  the 
others. 

If  this,  then,  cannot  be  denied,  there  must  be  appoint  of 
union  somewhere,  which,  if  skilfully  attained,  would  necessa- 
rily give  to  them  their  greatest  power.  It  must  act,  that  is, 
at  the  same  time  upon  all  the  powers  of  sense^  and  either  in- 
sinuate itself  into  the  soul,  or  take  it  by  torce  through  all  its 
organs.  It  reaches  that  sensorium  commune,  in  which  slum- 
ber the  images,  tones,  sensibilities,  and  emotion  of  the  soul^ 

and  excites  it  as  with  celestial  harmonies. 
17 
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l*hiB  view  of  Ihe  matter^  liow«yer,  shows  of  itself,  that  such 
a  point  of  union  is  of  tare  and  delicate  attainment.  Not  >all 
the  images  of  poetry  express  themselves  by  gestures,  nor  do 
all  the  tones  of  musick  awaken  the  dance  of  emotions.  If  what 
is  peculiar  to  one  of  the  three  arts  greatly  predominates,  the 
others  in  the  same  degree  lose  their  influence,  and  the  har« 
monio  proportion,  that  becomes  beautiful  only  by  such  an  il- 
lusive correspondence  of  all,  as  to  produce  a  perfect  unity  of 
effect,  may  Well  be  considered  a  prodigy ;  and  it  was  perhaps 
best,  that  each  art  should  follow  its  own  independent  course. 
This  they,  in  fact,  did  at  the  moment  when  each  became  a 
separate  and  distinct  art.  What  each  lost  by  being  severed 
from  its  companions,  it  must  now  make  up  by  embellishments 
of  its  own,  and  studied,  therefore,  its  own  peculiar  character, 
unfolded  it  to  the  utmost,  and  now  wrought  its  effects  by  rely- 
ing upon  its  own  power,  while  before  this  it  had  necessarily 
modified  its  agency  from  regard  to  its  union  with  other  agen- 
cies not  essentially  belonging  to  it.  It  is,  therefore,  manifest, 
that  each  of  these  arts,  as  an  art,  in  its  objective  existence, 
gained  by  the  separation,  though  it  is  alike  undeniable,  that 
subjectively,  as  an  organ  of  nature  in  the  soul,  the  power  of 
each  was  diminished. 

It  would  seem,  moreover,  that  there  are  only  certain  peri- 
ods, when  these  arts  could  be  united  in  their  due  proportions. 
It  could  be  only  when  no  one  of  them  is  yet  become  a  distinct, 
peculiar,  and  refined  art ;  when  poetry  has  not  yet  built  its 
airy  castles,  where  neither  dance  nor  song  can  follow  it,  nor 
musick  become  so  artificial,  that  it  would  require  the  voice  of 
birds  tp  accompany  its  tones  and  movements  with  verbal  signs; 
■when  too,  the  dance  is  not  so  much  a  labyrinth  of  art,  as  a 
natural  utterance  of  the  passions  and  agencies  of  the  soul 
guided  by  musick,  as  the  animated  expressive  language  of  ges- 
ture. But  suppose  the  separation  once  made,  and  each  art  to 
have  advanced  for  centuries  upon  its  own  solitary  course, 
while  the  human  organs  in  the  mean  time  have  been  cultivated 
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sad  refiQed,  a^d  their  reunion  becomes  difficult,  or  rather  at 
once,  impossible.  Plaoe]before  our  eyes  the  artificial  dance  of 
a  sensuous  people,  even  tl^e  Qrecian  dithyramb^s  itself,  and 
our  ear:  is  unaccustomed  to  combine  what  is.  so  manifold  into 
one  mooptentary  impression^  We  distinguish  and  trace  each 
several  art  by  itself,  and  jijdge  it  by  itself*  We  fail  of  that 
united  im|>resssio9,  of  that  rapid  associations  of  ideas,  of  sensu- 
ous impulses  and  upspringing  emotions,  in  which  alone  their 
pow^r  of  enchantment  lies.  ' 

This  period,  in  which  such  a  union  may  exist,  falls,  there- 
fore, in  nations,  wh(»e  feedings  are  yet  fresh  and  lively,  whose 
life  is  marked  by  few  but  strong  impulses  of  emotion,  and  who 
from  their  infancy  have  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  many  com* 
bined  together.  Among  nations,  whose  poetry  continues  to 
be  the  expression  of  t^uth  within  the  narrow  sphere  of  their 
own  experience,  of  their  family,  their  country,  the  deeds  of 
their  ancestors,  the  wishes  and  actioKi^  pf  tb^VT  own  exclusive 
Qiod^  of  life,  and  who  have  be^n  accustomed  from  childhood 
to  combine  these  simple  objects  with  ^1  the  truth  of  expression 
in  their  natural  gestures,  with  the  favourite  gratifications  of 
the  ear,  and  the  movements  of  their  simpt^e  melodies ;  among 
nations,  whose  muaick  was,  therefore^.at  an  early  peripd  adapt- 
ed to  the  choral  song,  and  ventured  but  litUe  beyond  the 
sphere  of  this,  finally,  whose  gestures  are  det;ermined,  not  by 
the  rules  of  a  science,^  but  by  a  healthful  state  of  the  passions^ 
and  conventional  principles  of  intellig^^iilily,  among  such  na-* 
tions  and  such  only  is  found  a  theatre,  in  whic^  these  magic 
,  sisters  celebrate  their  choral  harmonies.  So  soon  as  the  na«. 
tion  advances  in  its  cultivation,  the  beautiful  phantom^  which 
their  enchantment  had  raised,  vanishes  of  its  own  accoipd. 

The  Hebrews,  like  all  nations  whi,ch  have  a  ta#^  for  musick 
and  poetry,  had  such  a  period  in  the  progress,  o^  their  cultiva- 
tion, but  necessarily  before  it  hadreaohjed;  its  highest  point: 
In  the  song  at  the  Red  Sea  there^  i4  indeterminate  number 
^u^^^bles,  but  the  words  a^.  pecj^JUiftFly  sounding,,  accompa- 
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nied  with  choral  song,  and  here  and  there  with  mimie  r^ 
resentation.  The  adufa  was  the  musical  instrument  of  the 
dancing  women,  and  the  obscure  monosyllabic  words  employ- 
ed as  terminations  are  probably  the  echo  of  the  men ;  for  in 
this  way  we  see  children  begin  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  ibr 
song.  They  fall  in  with  the  emphatic  tone,  with  the  last  word 
of  the  line,  even  when  they  are  .yet  too  infantile  to  pronounce 
it.  The  times  of  the  Judges  were,  perhaps,  the  proper  peri- 
od for  the  peiffect  combination  of  these  simple  arts,  and  the 
song  of  Deborah  seems  to  be  the  most  striking  example,  which 
their  poetry  furnished.  Instead  of  Pindaric  strophes,  there 
are  three  leading  divisions  sufficiently  marked  in  it ; — ^the  in- 
troduction, probably  interrupted  by  the  frequent  responsive 
sbtaOs  of  the  people,  v.  1 — 11. — ^the  picture  of  the  battle,  the 
naming  of  the  tribes  with  commendation  or  sarcastic  irony, 
here  and  there  accompanied  with  mimicry  in  the  expression, 
12 — ^27. — and  finally,  the  derision  cast  upon  the  triumph  of 
IKsera,  also  indilative,  until  the  last  verse,  probably  as  a  general 
chorus,  closes  the  whole.  As  aH  rade  nations  in  their  triumph- 
al feasts  celebrate  the  principal  events  in  imitative  songs,  so 
here  we  find  undoubtedly,  traces  of  ^he  same  thing. 

On  this  ground  we  might  account  for  the  influence  of  po- 
etry at  this  period^  Without  supposing  it  to  include  any  great 
degree  of  art.  It  was  a  representation  in  song  of  living  deeds, 
a  highly  impassioned  imitative  poetry.  It  was  by  means  of 
such,  that  the  Prophets  wrought  upon  Saul,  and  David  also 
with  his  breathing  harp.  In  our  own  times  examples  of  this 
sort  are  rare,  but  not  impossibly.  There  is  scarcely  any  man 
of  sensibility,  on  whom  some  strains  of  mpsick,  the  fkvourite 
songs  of  his  childhood  and  youth,  do  not  exert  a  marvellous 
influence  even  in  old  age.  In  times  of  sorrow  and  sickness 
Uieir  efiect  is  more  vivid,  often  uncontrolable.  How  many 
ilingular  phenomena  of  this  sort  might  be  adduced !  When 
skillfiil  musicians  study  the  favourite  tones  and  musical  strains 
of  individuals,  aud  afterwards  apply  th^m  to  thosQ  iudiYiduate 
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vHh  their  highest  influence,  it  is  known  what  sti^iking  efIbot» 
they  can  produce  upon  them.  In  Rations  unsophisticated  by 
refinement  such  tones  are  given  by  national  songs,  which, 
with  certain  favourite  objects  of  national  pride  and  ancestral; 
glory,  gain  a  power  over  the  heart  and  head  of  every  individ- 
ual from  childhood,  and  when  afterwards  these  tonea  recur  in. 
connexion  with  such  objects  and  on  solemn  occasions,  they 
renew  as  it  were  the  youth  of  every  one,  and  reproduce  the 
glow  of  their  earliest  enthusiasm^  E«very  one  knows  what  a 
magic  effect  the  mere  coming  together,  stiU  more  the  harmo^ 
ny  of  sentiment  of  a  great  multitude  produces.  Not  merely 
that  community  of  outward  circumstances  excites  a  common 
feeling  and  hurries  the  soul,  whiohi  feel»  its^f  but  as  a  drop  in 
the  current^  along  with  it,  the  general  enthusiasm  of  kindred 
ideas  seizes  upon  them,  and  the  result  is  that  {^easing  deliri* 
ttm,  at  which  the  man  of  the  world  scoffs,,  and  which  the  cool 
philosopher  equally  fails  to  explain^ 

If  we  look  at  the  incidents  of  these  early  periods  of  He- 
brew history,  what  themes  da  most  of  them  fuVnish  for  the 
aimplest  poetical  effusions,  c<»nbined  with  the  most  natural 
musick,  in  short  for  the  pictures  of  lyric  poetry  \  Look  at  th& 
daughter  af  Jq^kikah,  as  she  goes  to  her  death  with  a  chorus 
of  maidens  lamenting  around  her !  She  goes  as  an  offering 
to  the  altar,  as  a  bride  to  the  shadows  of  death.  She  bewails 
her  youth,  takes  a  farewell  of  all  that  was  dear  to  her  in  Hfe, 
and  prophesies  perhaps  upon  the  altar — >what  a  touching 
picture,  in  its  language,  tones,  and  gestures!  Again  take 
J)amd  in  the  presence  of  Saul,  More  than  one  poet  has  avail-^ 
ed  himself  of  the  beauty  of  this  situation  i  but  no  one  to  my 
knowledge  has  yet  stolen  the  harp  of  pavid,  and  produced  a 
poem^  such  even  as  Dryden's  ode  in  the  composition  of  Han« 
del,  where  Timothcus  plays  before  Alexander.  Samson  has 
iiimished  the  tuneful  Milton  with  a  subject  fqr  a  very  music-i 
«1  drama,  and  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  is  known  to  us  all.. 
77^  smrd  of  ^hud  might  be  wrought  in,to  a  poem,  as  good  ^\ 
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least  as  that,  which  was  sung  at  the  Panathensa  in  Greece ; 
for  the  subject  is  the  same.  Harinodius  and  Aristogeiton 
carried  their  swords  covered,  when  they  slew  the  tyrant  Hip- 
parchus  and  restored  Athens  to  freedom.  The  song  in  which 
the  deed  was  celebrated,  is  yet  extant,  and  their  memory  lives 
in  the  accents  of  fame.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  we 
Germans  in  celebrating  these  wonderful  events  of  antiquity 
have  adopted  only  the  form  of  the  epopee,  which  for  most 
subjects  becomes  a  powerless  tale.  Other  nations  have  raised 
them  to  the  character  of  lyric  expression,  where  they  are 
more  .brief,  more  impressive,  and  more  affecting.  The  opin- 
ions also  of  the  age  in  question  abound  in  materials  for  poetry. 
Whoever  has  read  the  summoning  of  the  ghost  of  Darius  in 
the  Persa  of  JEischyhis^  where  the  deceased  king  appears  in 
the  midst  of  the  choral  song,  that  he  may  prophecy  concern- 
ing the  destiny  of  hia  unhappy  kingdom,  will  have  his  mind,  in 
reading  of  Saul's  questioning  the  dead  at  Endor,  otherwise  oc- 
cupied than  in  speculating  about  the  deception  practised  by 
the  sorceress.  The  shade  of  the  Prophet  ascending  from  the 
realms  of  the  dead  prophesies,  as  Darius  did,  respecting  the 
fate  of  the  desolated  kingdom,  and  the  near  s^proach  of  the 
death  of  Saul  and  his  sons.  Why  should  not  the  numerous 
Patriarchs,  who  uttered  prophecies  in  their  dying  moments, 
remind  us  of  Hector,  of  Patroclus,  of  Cassandra,  whom  .^lEs- 
chylus  and  Homer  have  represented  as  prophecying  in  the 
last  moments  of  life?  Finally  the  friendship  of  Jonathan, 
the  early  incidents  in  the  life  of  David — ^what  pictures  for  the 
susceptible  feelings  of  the  poet  and  musician!  In  sho|^  the 
blooming  youth  of  the.  Hebrew  muse  falls  within  this  period  of 
the  national  history.  The  wonders  of  the  desert  were  so  far 
withdrawn,  as  no  longer  to  overpower,  but  still  to  elevate  ^ttd 
delight  the  imagination.  They  had  not  yet  become  lifeless 
marvels,  as  they  did  in  later  times.  It  was  the  precise  period, 
when  they»  were  fitted  to  awaken  national  inspiration,*  for  eve- 
ry hero  was  seized  by  the  spirit  of  Jehovah.    This  name,  and 
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the  ancient  miracles,  whose  fruits  they  were  enjoying,  diffu- 
sed unity  and  interest  over  many  deeds^  not  otherwise  exciting. 
If  all  histories  could  be  related  to  children  in  the  style  of  the 
books  of  Judges  and  Samuel,  they  would  learn  them  all  as  the 
animated  pictures  of  poetry. 

Note.  I  have  omitted  here  a  dialogue  of  four  or  five  pages  respect, 
ing  the  history  of  Samson,  whicli  the  editor  inserted  from  the  author's 
manuscripts.  The  views  presented  in  it  are  with  very  trifling  addition^ 
thq  same  with  those  found  in  the  note  p.  185*  Even  the  additional  illus. 
trations  occur  again  the  following  section*  Tr. 


VIII. 
ADDITIONAL  FRAGMENTS 

FROM  TBI  YOUTHFUL  PBRIOD  OF  HEBREW  rOITBT. 

Jothani*B  fable.  Of  the  spirit  of  Oriental  fable  generally.  8am8on*» 
riddle,  with  that  of  Agar.  Fondnees  of  children  and  of  nations  in  an 
early  period  of  cultivation  for  this  kind  of 'fiction..  Samson's  play 
npoA  words.  Of  verbal  conceits  among  the  Hebrews  generally. 
Causes  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  these  among  this  people  and  in 
their  language.  Of  the  purpose  and  value  of  sach,  as  a^gra^cation 
to  the  ear,  or  an  aid  to  the  memory.  Fondness  of  the  Hebrews  lor 
clothing  new  ideas  in  old  and  consecrated  terms*.  Whether  the  tima 
of  the  Judges  was  a  period  of  happiness.  Song  of  Hannah.  AnnniK 
elation  of  a  cliange  of  times.  Merit  of  SamueL  Schools  of  thm 
Prophets.  What  they  were.  £0ect  of  their  singing  upon  Sank 
Friendship  #f  David  and  Jonathan.  Lamentation  of  DaTid  over 
Jonathan^ 

To  the  poetical  age  of  Israelis  liberty  belongs  also  the  beau- 
tiful fable  of  Jotham.  lake  the  fables  of  .£|3op  and  Menen- 
ius  Agrippa,  it  was  spoken  to  the  people  for  their  instruction 
respecting  an  actual  events  and  such  is  the  truest  and  best  ori- 
gin and  aim  of  fabulous  compositions.  In  this  fable  trees 
speak  and  act,  for  Israel  then  lived  beneath  the  trees  the  life 
of  herdsmen  or  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  youngest  son 
of  a  worthy  father,  who  alone  was  left  after  the  murder  of  all 
his  brothers,  goes  upon  the  top  of  the  mountain,  raises  hia 
voice,  and  addresses  in  the  following  language  the  people^ who 
had  made  the  oppressor  of  his  family  an.(t  the  murderer  of  all 
his  brothers  their  chosen  king. 

Hearken  unto  me,  ye  men  of  Sheehem^ 
That  God  may  hearken  unto  you^ 

The  trees  went  forth  upon  a  time 
To  annoint  a  king  to  rule  them. 


Th€y  said  unto  the  oHve  tree*  ^ 

**  Be  thou  the  king  over  us.'* 

But  the  olive  tree  said  to  them, 

**  Shall  I  give  up  my  oily  sap. 

For  which  both  God  and  man  respect  me, 

And  go  to  wave  above  the  trees  ? 

Then  the  trees  said  to  the  fig-tree, 
"  Come  thou  and  be  ofHiing.** 
But  the  fig.tree  answeM  them, 
**  Shall  I  give  up  my  sweetness, 
And  my  rich  annual  fruits, 
And  go  to  wave  above  the  trees  ?** 

Then  said  the  trees  unto  the  vine, 
'    **  Come  thou  and  be  our  king." 
The  vine  made  answer  to  them, 
^  **  Shall  I  forsake  my  wine, 

Which  cheereth  God  and  man. 
And  go  to  wave  above  the  trees  ?** 

Then  said  all  the  trees  unto  the  bramble, 
«« Come  thou  and  be  our  king."  - 
The  bramble  said  unto  the  trees, 
"If  in  truth  y6  annoint  me  over  you. 
Come  and  put  your  trust  in  my  shadow^ 
«,But  if  it  be  not  so. 
Let  Are  come  out  of  the  brdmble. 
And  devour  the  cedars  of  Iiebanon  !** 

The  fable,  as  a  ^cies  of  composition,  lives  wholly  in  the 
wild  period  of  uncontrolled  liberty.  In  the  spirit  and  feeling 
of  such  freedom  it  represents  the  quiet  happiness  of  the  sev« 
eral  fruitful  and  luxuriant  trees,  none  of  which  are  desirous  of 
the  proposed  elevation.  ^  It  clearly  exhibits  the  gifts  and 
qualifications,  by  which  the  bramble  attains  the  royal  dignity, 
and  of  which  on  the  first  prc^x^sal  it  is  conscious  in  itself.  It 
shows  the  inward  and  essential  character  of  the  kingly  office, 
as  cold  and  barren,  without  oil  and  joyless,  to  wave  above  the 
blooming  trees.  Finally  it  relates  the  first  gracious  acts  of 
the  bramble,  the  conditions  offered  to  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,, 
either  to  come  and  place  themselves  undqr  Xhft  abadow  of  the 
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bramble,  or  be  consomed  by  it  with  fire.    Beautiful  fable  I  fiill 
of  sad  truth  for  mor^  than  one  age  I 

The  East  is  full  of  such  ethico-politioal  fables.  What  the 
historians  of  European  nations  propose  in  aphorisms,  the  Ori- 
entals clothe  in  the  dress  of  fiction  or  fable^  The  tyrant, 
who  took  from  them  their  freedom  of  speech,  must  at  least 
leave  them  their  fables,  theirAoverbs,  their  wild  and  romantic 
tales.  These  not  only  commended  themselves  to  the  minds 
of  the  common  people,  but  sometimes  ventured  in  humble 
guise  to  approach  the  ear  of  the  monarch.  Thus  Nathan  re- 
lated to  David,  the  king  after  God's  own  heart,  a  little  story  of 
the  one  ewe  lamb  of  the  poor  man.*  Thus 'too,  Isaiaht  sung 
tor  his  well  beloved,  the  people,  a  fabulous  song  of  another  be- 
loved, the  sentiment  of  which,  is  simply  that  the  former  is  an 
unfruitful  and  unprofitable  vineyard,  which  the  latter,  the 
Lord  of  the  vineyard  threatens  with  immmediate  destruction. 
The  Prophets  paint  symbols  upon  the  wall,  or  themselves  be- 
come symbols,  living  fables,  and  when  curiosity  prompted  the 
enquiry,  what  is  this?  what  does  this  witless  figure  mean? 
the  Prophet  explained  its  pregnant  import.  Oflen,  too,  this  is, 
given  dressed  in  verbal  conceits. 

What  seest  thou  Jeremiah  ? 
"  A  rod  of  an  almond  tree," 
Thou  sawest  truly ! 
For  I  will  watch  over  my  wor4 
Till  I  accomplish  it, 

where  the  words  in  the  original  exhibit  a  paronomasia. 

What  play  of  words,  too,  in  regard  to  proper  n^mes,  monu-^ 
meats,  and  historical  events,  do  we  find  abounding  in  the  his* 
torical  and  poetical  writings  of  the  Hebrews,— ^And  as  the 
riddles  and  puns  of  Samson  belong  here,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
the  most  fitting  occasion  to  illustrate  more  at  large  both  these 
topics,  which. are  so  great  favourites  in  Oriental  poetry. 

3  Sam.  zii.  1.    f  Jsa,  v,  I, 
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,When  Samson  celebrated  his  itikfriage  festwal,  he  knew 
of  no  better  ttay  to  entertain  hisi  guests  than  by  a  riddle, 
which  he  propounded  in  verse.* 

Samson. 

1  will  put  forth  now  a  riddle  to  you, 

And  ye  shall  interpret  it. 
Answer. 

Put  forth  thy  riddle  then, 

That  we  may  hear  It. 
Samson. 

Oat  of  the  oater  came  forth  meat,     , 

Out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness. 

Answer. 

Nothingr  is  sweeter  than  honey, 
Nothing  is  stronger  than  a  lion. 
Satnson. 

If  ye  had  not  ploughed  with  my  heifer, 
Ye  had  not  found  out  my  riddle. 

All  these  sentences  in  the  original  are  in  parallelism,  or  in 
a  word,  rhynies.  The  quiestion  is  formally  proposed,  and  for- 
mally answetod.  Seven  days  were  given  them  for  reflection, 
and  a  liberal  reward  offered  for  the  solution  ;  clear  proofs  of 
the  value  set  upon  such  trials  of  wit  in  these  times. 

We  find  this  respect  and  fondness  for  riddles  even  in  later 
books.     The  queen  of  Sheba  came  to  test  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon by  trials  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  last  chapter  but  one 
of  his  proverbs  contains  little  else  but  riddles,f  though,  in- 
,  deed,  in  a  different  and  higher  style. 

THE  WORDS  OF  AGUR  THE  SON  OF  J  AKEH. 

In  lofty  phrase  the  man  to  Itheil  BpakO) 
To  Itheil  and  Uchal  spake  he  thus. 

More  brutish  surely  am  I  than  a  man. 
What  meh  call  prudence  I  have  not* 

*Jud,iiv.  13—18.  tProv.  ixx. 
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I  have  not  lemmed  their  wiMiom, 

And«hoiild  I  know  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  7 

Who  up  to  heaven  ascended  or  came  down  7 
Who  gathered  up  the  wind  within  his  fist  ? 
Who  bound  the  waters  in  a  garment  ? 
Who  gave  the  eartk  its  several  bounds  7 
What  is  his  name  7  and  what  his  son*s  ? 
Inform  me,  if  thou  knowest7 

I  have  already  ventured,  and  I  fear  without  success,  an  ex- 
planation of  this  enigmatical  passage.*  It  is,  perhaps,  more 
siidple,  than  one  is  apt  at  first  to  suppose,  and  the  reason  we 
fail  to  discover  the  meanings  is  in  fact,  that  we  look  too  deep 
for  it.  The  sage  Agur  is  to  discourse  lofty  sentiments  to  his 
pupils,  but  h<5  begins  with  modesty,  that  too  exalted  wisdom 
may  not  be  expected  from  him.  How  shall  he,  who  in  un- 
derstanding and  knowledge  is  inferior  to  his  race,  and  con. 
fesses,  that  he  is  not  versed  in  human  wisdom,  be  supposed  to 
possess  that  knowledge,  which  belongs  to  those,  who  are  en- 
trusted with  the  truth  of  God,  to  the  holy  ones.  The  wisdom 
of  men  is  obviously  placed  in  contrast  here  with 'a  higher 
science;  and  the  holy,  therefore,  are  such  as  may  boast  of  a 
higher  light,  and  admission  to  the  Divine  counsels,  as  he  him- 
self at  the  same  time  explains  by  his  questions.  The  true 
sage  must  have  ascended  to  heaven  and  returned  thence,  he 
must  know  the  depths  of  creation,  and  understand  the  whole 
compass  of  the  world,  or  he  deserves  not  the  name.t  "And 
what,^'  asks  Agur,  "  is  the  name  of  the  man,  who  can  venture 
to  say  this  of  himself?  Where  does  he  live,  and  who  are  the 
disciples  whom  he  hath  taught.  Tell  me  his  name  V  In  oth- 
er wordS)  none  such  is  found  on  earth. — Obvioiisly  this,  com- 
mencement  is  but  an  echo  of  what  is  said  of  wisdom  in  Job, 
where  in  the  same  language,  and  on  the  same  grounds,  it  is 

•'Briefe  das  Stodium  der  Theologie  betreffend.    Th.  1.  S.  184. 

t  That  this  is  the  ideal  of  wisdom  among  the  Orientals,  we  see  from 
Gen.  iii.  5.    Job.  xxviii.    Prov.  iii.  8. 80.    viii.  Sd— 31. 
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said,  that  Ood  alone  is  wise,  becaUsd^^lieakAici  knows  thd 
whole  broad  oreation,  hath  weighed  the '  winds,  and  marked 
the  boundaries  of  the  earth.  To  man  belongs  only  a  different 
wisdoin,  and  it  is  precisely  that,  which  Agur  gives^  He  pro- 
ceeds on. 

What  God  enjoins  is  wiBdom  pure  ae  goldt  • 
He  is  a  shield  to  them,  who  trust  in  him. 
Add  nothing  to  the  words  of  God, 
Lest  he  reproy«»  and  thou  he  foimd  &  liar. 

The  same  sentiment,  which  Job  also  expresses,  that  ''  the 
fear  of  Ood  is  for  man  the  only  divine  wisdom.'^* — In  the  intro- 
duction of  Agar,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  enigmatical.  Some 
of  his  other  sayings  are  more  nearly  so. 

TWO  WISHES  WITH  RESPECT  TQ  HUMAN  LIFE. 

Bat  two  things  only  have  I  asked  of  thee, 
Deny  me  not,  so  long  as  I  shall  live. 
.  Put  far  from  me  idolatry  and  lying, 
Allot  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches. 
But  give  me  food  in  just  allowance^ 
Lest  I,  too  full,  become  a  liar, 
And  day,  who  is  Jehovah  ? 
Or  lest,  too  poor,  I  steal. 
And  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain. 

How  beautifolly  are  the  two  objects  here  related  to  each 
other  in  life !  how  true  and  convincing  the  mode  of  present-' 
ing  them !  * 

THE  EVIL  RACE. 

There  is  a  race,  who  curse  their  father, 
And  bring  no  blessings  on  their  mother, 
A  race,  in  their  own  eyes  forever  pure, 
But  yet  not  washed  from  their  own  filths 
A  race,  whose  eyes  are. carried  loftily^ 
And  eyelids  lifted  up  with  pride. 
A  race,  whose  teeth  like  doggers, 
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And  forwatd  toeth,  lik«  knivoff 
Devoiar  the  poor  from  off  the  lindi 
The  needy  from  among  mankind. 

The  two  last  lines  contain  the  solution  of  the  riddle,  whedl' 
er  spoken  by  the  poet,  or  added  by  another. 

THE  INSATIABLE,  A  RIDDLE. 

Two  daughters  hath  the  Halnkah, 
That  cry  "  bring  hither,  bring  hither." 
Three  things  are  never  satisfied, 
And  four  say  not  "  it  is  enough." 
The  realm  of  death, 
The  womb,  thatnerer  bearKf 
The^earth,  insaturate  with  watei*, 
And  fire,  that  never  saith,  **  enough." 

The  Halukah  is  the  Parcae  of  Oriental  fable,  probably  the 
mother  of  the  realm  of  death,  and  the  abyss,  which  accord- 
ing to  Prov.  xxvii«  20.  are  never  satiated.*  It  is  here  placed 
as  an  introdaction,  and  by  way  of  compai'isoil  With  the  four 
things,  which  like  it  are  never  satisfied.  In  the  passage 
above  referred  to,  the  eyes  of  men  are  also  included. 

Hell  and  the  abyss  are  never  full. 
The  eyes  of  men  are  never  satisfied. 

FOUR  HIDDEN  THINGS. 

Three  things  are  too  mysterious  for  mo} 
And  four  I  cann<n  comprehend. 

The  way  o^an  eagle  in  the  clouds, 
The  way  of  a  serpent  on  the  rocks, 
The  way  of  a  ship  amid  the  waves. 
The  way  of  a  man  with  a  maiden* 

*  In  several  poetical  passages  they  are  placed  together  as  personified 
beings,  as  Prov.  zv.  II4  Job.  xzvir  6,  zzviiL  39.  ^Etespecting  ^e  Ha. 
lukah  as  the  fate  of  the  Orientals.  See  Bochart«  Hierosoieon,  T.  9.  p. 
800. 
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The  three  first  are  Tery  probably  used  only  to  introduce  the 
last  It  is  the  manner  of  the  Oriental  enigma,  thus  to  prepare 
the  way  (br  a  sentiment.  But  since  the  fourth  has  an  ambi- 
guity in  the  translation,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  Hebrew, 
I  will  add  here  a  kindred  passage,*  which  will  remove  the 
ambiguity. 

As  thou  knowest  not  the  way  of  the  wind, 
Nor  how  the  bones  are  formed  within  the  womb, 
Even  so  thou  knowest  not  the  works  of  God, 
Which  he  performeth. 

The  manner,  in  which  man  is  formed  in  the  womb,  was  to 
the  Orientals  the  most  unsearchable  mystery,  the  most  insolva- 
ble  enigma,  and  is  it  not  so  among  natural  philosophers  to  the 
present  hour?  To  this,  then,  the  proposition  was  directed 
with  its  far-sought  comparisons.  It  was  probably  another 
hand,  which  added  to  these  (bur  unsearchable  things  still  a  fifth. 

Such  also  is  the  way  of  an  adulteress. 
She  eatetbt  and  then  wipeth  her  mouth. 
And  saith,  "  I've  done  no  wrong.** 

We  see  here  the  humourous  conceit  of  arranging  together 
things  very  different,  which  yet  come  under  some  one  general 
conceptioh.  The  more  diverse  they  are,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  Orientals,  the  more  acuteaess  do  they  show,  and 
are,  therefore,  so  much  the  better.  Especially  were  they  fond 
of  tracing  analogies  between  the  kingdom' of  nature  and  hut 
inan  customs. 

THINGS  OPPRESSIVE  AND  INTOLERABLE, 

Three  things  are  ever  to  the  earth  oppressive, 

And  four  are  found  intolerable  to  it« 

The  slave,  when  he  becomes  a  king. 

The  fool,  when  filled  with  meat, 

An  odious  woman,  when  she's  married. 

The  n^aidf  who  id  her  mistresses  heir. 
» 
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FOUR  SMAUi^  BUT  YSRY  ACTIVE  THIK6S. 

Four  things  are  little  ou  the  earth, 
^  But  wiser  than  the  wisest. 

The  ant  race  are  a  people  without  strength. 
Yet  tkef  {Hrepare  their  sieat  in  sanlmeri 
The  conies  are  a  feeble  race, 
Yet  built  their  houses  in  the  rocks, 
The  locusts  have  no  king  to  rule  them, 
Yet  all  of  them  go  forth  by  bands. 
The  lizard ;  one  may  seize  it  with  his  hand, 
And  yet  it  dwells  in  royttl  palaces. 

The  whole  comparisoii  was  perhaps  made  on  accountof 
the  last,  when  an  animal  of  that  sort,  (which  in  warm  cli- 
mates live  in  the  walls,  and  are  very  annoying,)  made  its  ap- 
pearancie ;  for  the  Orientals  are  fond  of  such  conceits,  and 
involved  propositions,  especially  in  company ;  as  they  often 
indeed  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  them. 

THJNGS  STATELY  JN  THEIB  MOTION. 

Three  thinga  are  stately  ia  their  going, 
Yea,  four,  move  with  comeliness^ 

A  lion,  the  heroic  king  of  brutes, 
Th^t  turns  not  before  his  enemy, 
A  cock,  that  proudly  treads  his  dimghill,* 
A  ram,  that  moves  before  bis  flock, 
4  Mag*  wheo^  marchmg  ^ith  his  people.      \ 

But  enough  on  the  subject  of  these  conceits.  We  see 
what  is  their  aim ;  to  seize  upon  the  re^einhlances  of  things, 
and  unite  them  under  a  moral  or  artificial  point  of  view,  AH 
nations  in  the  early  stages  of  their  cultivation  ar^  fond  of  en- 
igmatical conceits,  aschildren  are  alfifo  upon  the  same  grounds. 
Their  wit  and  acuteness  of  discriminatioi^,  their,  poweris  of  ob- 

*  The  second  and  third  |  have  supplied  from  the  ancient  versions,  for 
in  the  Hebrew  text  the  subject  of  the  second  an4  pre^^te  ^f  tf^  ()|if4 
§fe  wanting. 


i^^atioa  an4  myeofionj  ure' exerted  in  this  way  respecting 
particular  objects,  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  the  prabe, 
which  the  inventor  as  well  as  the  interpreter  of  a  good  riddle 
receives  for  it  in  his  own  circle,  is  to  them  as  it  were  the  prize 
of  battle,  the  harmless  crown  of  victory.  I  coulc}  wish,  that 
we  possessed  from  the  corresponding  period,  the  sensuous  age, 
of  more  nations  instead  of  descriptions  of  their  spirit,  the  ac-i 
ttia!  proofs  and  examples  "of  their  childlike  wit,  of  their  acute^ 
nefld  exercising  itself  in  proverbs,  verbal  conceits,  and  rid»« 
dl^;  for  with  these  we  should  have  the  peculiar  current  of 
their  minds,  the  indicatjonsr  of  their  peculiar  spirit.  For  ev-^ 
ery  ancient  people,  with  whos6  records  I  am  acquainted,  ex- 
hibit, in  the  discovery  of  such  resemblances  among  their  fa* 
Vourite  objects  and  ideas,  their  own  entirely  peculiar  method. 
Wb  have  such  however  from  but  few  nations,  because  these 
are'  the  very  things,  which  belong  to  the  inner  sanctuary  of 
Jeach  language,  and  are  often  as  difficult  to  be  understood,  as 
incapable  of  being  conveyed  in  another  language, 

We  come  now  from  riddles  to  puns.  Of  these  the  jovial 
Samson  seems^  to  have  been  peculiarly  fond,  and  makes  three 
qr  niorebf  them  on  a  single  occasioii,* 

With  jaw-bone  of  an  ass  a  inighty  hea^f 

With  jaw-bone  of  ah  asfi  I  slew  a  thousand  men, 

How'idle  and  fruitless  the  task  for  xts  to  analyze  and  vindi-e 
cate  every  point  of  such  a  punning  conceit  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Itghthearted  hero  intoxicated  with  victory!  The  word  thou- 
sand too  involves  a  double  meaning,  since  the  word  signifies 
also  a  troop.  Who  then  would  take  pains  to  number  the  slain, 
and  detBrnline,  whether  the  punning  hero  had  not  made  them 
more  than  they  were? 
•  When  in  his  jnelancholy  blindness  he  was  about  to  die 

*  Jud.  zv.  16<    'f-  Ass  and  heap  are  the  samo  wprd  iu  the  origipal,, 
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with  his  enemies,  he  embmced  ^e  pillars  of  the  house  and 
said,* 

Jehovah  God,  look  down  yet  once  upon  me. 
I  pray  thee  strengthen  me  this  once  again, 
I  pray  thee,  that  I  yet  may  bo  avenged 
With  one'  revenge  for  my  two  eyes. 

The  bitterest  emotion  here  gave  him,  what  on  other  oeCa* 
sions  was  the  offspring  of  sport  and  irony,  a  verbal  conceit* 

Since  these  are  alike  numerous  and  diverse  in  the  poetry 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  since  very  different  judgments  have 
been  formed  on  account*  of  the  name,  "pun"  or  verbal  con- 
ceit ;  we  shall  follow  the  subject  a  little  farther.  Verbal 
conceits  pervade  all  the  writings  of  the  Hebrews.  Isaiah  e»- 
pecially  delighted  in  them,  and  the  poets,  who  followed,  co- 
pied his  example  in  this  also.  For  this  very  reason  many  of 
their  most  powerful  and  beautiful  passages  are  whoUy  untran»- 
latable. 

I  must  request  beforehand,  however,  that  the  term  "  pun" 
(wortspiel)  may  be  omitted,  and  that  we  substitute  the  terms, 
verbal  conceits,  accordances  of  sound,  paranomasia,  &c.  By 
the  first  we  understand  usually  the  low  art,  which  the  English 
call  the  art  of  punning,  and  of  the  levity  of  which  the  Hebrews 
knew  nothing.  Their  conceits  have  regard  to  names,  me- 
morials, things,  or  they  lie  in  the  imperfections  and  structure 
of  the  language.  From  all  these  sources  they  pass  very  natu- 
rally into  the  sphere  of  poetry. 

1.  From  the  earliest  times  every  thing  among  the  Hebrews 
was  dependant  upon  names.  These  involved  their  history, 
the  memorials  of  the  remembered  past,  the  tradition  of  the 
patriarchal  blessings.  If  one  received  his  name  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  birth,  or  the  incidents  of  his  life,  there  fol- 
lowed necessarily  what  may  be  called,  if  we  choose,  a  play  of 
words^  but  one  of  great  importance  in  its  relation  to  history. 

•Jud.zvi,88. 
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We  find  exaiti|»les  of  this  fr(Hn  Adam  dpwnward.    A!l  the  Pa* 
triarch^  acquired  their  names  in  this  way. 

2.  When  these  names  were  chatiged,  or  modified  from  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  the  individuals,  there  arose  a  new  play  of 
wwds,  as  agreeable  to  the  ear,  as  it  was  important  to  the  me« 
mory.  Thus  were  the  names  of  Abraham,  Sarah,  and  Jacob 
changed,*  and  perhaps  those  of  Cain,  of  Noah  and  many 
others.  Reference  is  oflen  made  to  this  in  giving  an  account 
of  their  lives.  Thus  Isaac  sported  with  his  wife  Rebecca.t 
So  Ephraim,  by  a  slight  change,  signified  either  a  fruitful 
branch,  or  a  savage.1[. 

3.  Especially  were  the  blessings  associated  with  the  names 
of  the  sons,  on  whom  they  were  pronounced.  Seth,  Shem, 
Japheth,  Judah,  Gad,  Ephraim,  Dan,||  &c.  include  their  bless- 
ings in  the  signification  of  the  words.  With  the  name  of  a 
Patriarch  his  posterity  associated  the  blessing  bestowed  upon 
him.  When  the  race  fell  away  from  God,  the  reproving  Pro- 
phet changed  also  by  a  slight  modification  their  auspicious  to 
an  ill  omened  name.  All  this  was  not  mere  play  of  wit,  but  a 
means  of  recollection  for  those,  to  whom  it  applied. 

4.  What  is  true  of  names  holds  also  of  monuments,  and  of 
cities.  Remarkable  incidents  gave  them  their  names,  new 
events  changed  them,  as  the  case  might  be.  Bethelythe  house 
of  God,  where  Jacob  slept,  became  Bethriwen;^  the  great 
stone  (1  Sam.  vi.  18)  a  stone  of  sorrow  by  a  slight  inflection  of 
the  name.  So  it  was  with  the  heap,  which  was  to  be  a  witness, 
(Gen.  xxxi.  52.)  Laban  and  Jacob  gave  it  different  names 
on  the  same  grounds.  How  variously  were  the  names  of 
cities  and  nations  changed  and  applied  by  the  Prophets,  who 
prophecied  respecting  them.  Babel,  Edom,  Canaanites,  Ken- 
ites,  Ekron,Gaza,  &/C. 

5.  The  same  was  true  in  regard  to  occurring  events,  wheth- 
er in  derison  or  commendation.     Those,  who  ro4e  on  thirty 

*  Gen.  zvii.  5. 15.  zzxii.  28.    f  Gen«  xzvi.  38.    X  Gen.  xli.  58. 
Hob.  ziii.  11.  ||  Gen.  iv.  25.  iz.  36.  37.    xlix.  8, 16. 19. 33.  §  Amos  ▼.  5^ 
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afseSf  acquired  thirty  cities.*  Nabai  wais  a  fooif  as  his 
signified.  Samuel  was  a  gift-of  God,  by  a  slight  transfcMrmatioa 
of  the  word,  because  he  had  been  asked  of  him  in  prayer. t  To 
all  this  the  language  remarkably  contributed,  recamng  as  it 
does  to  so  few  radical  w^rds,  and  these  so  like  each  other,  and 
by  the  uniform  inflections  of  these  effecting  so  many  changes. 
A  very  elaborate  treatise,  which  I  have  cited  in  the  note,!  ^^^ 
eai«fully  collected  these  verbd  conceits  of  the  Hebrews,  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  alphabet,  and  the  principal  varia- 
tions. 

6.  Brought  thus  into  this  method  by  names  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  language,  and  carried  forward  by  the  patriarchal 
benedictions,  and  the  honour  of  the  race  as  associated  with 
their  ancestral  names,  what  could  the  poets  do  other  and  bet- 
ter, than  to  connect  their  maxims,  and  proverbs  with  this 
characteristic  in  the  genius  of  the  people  and  the  language, 
and  what  they  would  say  to  the  understanding  say  also  to  the 
memory  and  the  ear.  From  the  earliest  periods  down  we  find 
not  only  benedictions,  but  also  laws  and  precepts  preserved  in 
forms  of  expressions,  in  which  resemblances  of  sound  are 
sought.  He  that  sheddeth  man*s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 
be  shed.  The  Gods  of  the  heathen  are  no-gods,  senseless 
idols,  &/C.  Isaiah  is  the  most  happy  in  impressing  such  sen- 
tences. Leaders  are  stubborn,  refuse  to  be  led,  the  lano  is 
light;  the  confiding  are  abiding.  The  mourners  have  beauty 
for  a^hes.  -A  mong  the  people,  instead  of  righteousness,  is  oti- 
righteousness,  instead  of  j«5f»ce,  injustice,  &/C.  plain  and  stri- 
king antitheses,  which  impress  the  sentiment  of  the  Prophet 
deeply  upon  the  niind.  A  part  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon 
have  the  like  correspondencies  of  sound,  which  as  it  were 
^ive  point  and  completeness  to  the  sense. 

7.  Especially  in  the  use  of  symbols,  which  the  Prophets  see 
or  show  to  the  people,  or  of  words,  which  they  take  as  it  were 

*  Judg.  X.  4.    1 1  Sftm.  i.  27,  28. 
t  Christ.  Bened.  Michseiis  diss,  de  paronomasia  sacra.     SQealsoVei^ 
Bchuir  de  paronomasia  in  the  collection  of  his  dissertations. 


tmi  of  their  mouthis,'  and  poiilt  against  themselves,  we  find 
the  most  artless- and  apt  paranomasia,  though  for  the  most  part 
incapable  of  translation.  So  is  it  with  the  language  of  Jere^ 
miah,  li.  20 — ^23,  and  other  places,  liuthar,  the  great  master 
of  the  German  language^  has  sometimes  very  happily  imita^- 
ted  expressions  of  this  sort,  and  it  were  to  be  wished,  that 
where  they  effect  the  sense  they  might  be  generally  preserved 
in  the  translation. 

'  From  what  has  been  said  it  seems  to  me  clear,  that  the  He- 
brew paranomai»a  is  not  so  ridiculous  a  matter,  as  we  are 
apt  to  infer  from  the  place  and  character  of  such  things  in 
modern  language*.  That  language  was  of  a  wholly  different 
oonstmction,  and  these  verbal  conceits  had  an  entirely  differ- 
ent aim.  The  Hebrews  had  no  rhyme,  but  were  fond  of  as- 
sonances and  alliterations,  to  which  the  parallelism  naturally 
led  them.  Which  then  is  more  intellectual  and  intelligible, 
the  use  of  rhyme,  which  is  an  artifice  merely  for  the  ear,  or 
the  varied  resemblance  of  sound  to  sense,  where  the  word,  as 
pope  expresses  it,  becomes  an  echo  to  the  sense.  How  fine 
is  th(5  effect,  when  even  in  our  rhymes  or  in  Proverbs,  anti-» 
theses,  metaphors,  images,  the  resemblances*  or  diversity  of 
the  thoughts  finds  itself  expressed  also  in  an  Unsought  but 
corresponding  word.  Even  in  philosophy  happy  expressions 
of  the  sort  produce  their  effect,  and  carry  home  to  the  mind 
with  the  additional  force  of  the  word  the  observed  distinction 
pr  resemblance  in  things.  In  the  suggestions  of  wit  and 
acuteness  they  are  still  more  in  place,  and  so  long  a^  a  natioix 
is  still  sensuous  in  the  character  of  its  mind,  so  long  as  they 
carry  their  language  with  them,  as  belonging  to  the  mouth 
and  the  ear,  and  not  in  written  characters  for  the  eye,  sounds 
of  this  kiad,  as  voices  speaking  to  the  memory,  are  no  less 
pleasing  to  them,  than  indispensable.  Hence  among  all  na- 
tions, Mrho  have  no  books  or  but  few,  the  same  fondness  for 
assQq^nce  and  verbal  conceit.  Hence  among  them  especial- 
\j  th^t  emphatic  and  legitiiRate  ti^^ykj,  that  c^pid  and  mem^ 
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4>rabte  expressiveness,  which  the  tracer  of  letters  can  nerer 
attain.  Foolish  and  ridiculons,  as  it  would  be  to  imitate  the 
taste  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  our  own,  which  is  of  a  di^ 
ferent  construction,  and  stands  upon  a  different  grade  of  culti> 
vation,  it  is  not  less  so  to  judge  that  people  by  ourselves,  and 
not  to  make  allowance  in  these  respects  for  the  early  Bge, 
in  which  they  lived,  the  simplicity  of  their  language,  and  the 
correspondence  between  their  outward  sense  and  the  inward 
character  of  their  minds.  Children  delight  in  making  paro- 
nomasia, and,  if  they  have  meaning,  in  hearing  them  too. 
They  show,  that  he,  who  makes  them,  thinks  in  and  by  means 
of  the  language.  Poetical  nations  never  think  otherwise,  so 
that  I  might  here  by  a  paronomasia  apply  the  address  of  Mo« 
ses,  (which  is  itself  one  also) 

A  voice  of  those  that  answer  do  I  hear. 
They  shoat  not  victory  one  to  another, 
They  shout  not  overthrow  one  to  another, 
The  voice  of  those  that  sing  I  hear.* 

Among  the  Hebrews  history  and  poetry  rest  in  a  great  mea- 
sure on  paronomasia,  as  on  the  originals  of  the  language,  and 
only  by  a  taste  for  these  can  our  ear  come  to  an  Ultimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  spirit  of  the  language. 

And  this  acquaintance  is  the  more  necessary,  since  their 
writers  delight  in  copying  and  improving  upon  each  other  in 
whole  phrases,  which  they  unfold  and  amplify,  each  in  his 
own  peculiar  style,  This,  too,  if  any  choose  to  call  it  so,  is 
a  playing  upon  words,  yet  such  as  even  the  refined  Greeks 
did  not  dislike.  It  was  a'  favourite  praptice  with  them  to  ex^ 
press  their  own  thoughts  in  the  words  of  Homer  and  other 
dbtinguished  ancient  writers ;  and  who  would  not  be  gratified 
by  it?  Both  the  speaker  and  hearer  are  gratified,  the  former 
with  the  successful  exercise  of  his  invention,  the  latter  with 
finding  a  new  friend  in  an  old  and  favourite  costume,  a  new 

#  Sx.  xxxii,  18, 
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thought  in  a  known  and  apptdVed  form  of  expression.  Sd 
the  Prophets  employ  the  figurative  language  of  the  l^atriarchal 
benedictions  and  the  Psalms.  So  the  modern  Hebrews  em«' 
ploy  the  words  of  all  the  more  ancient  writers  in  a  new  sense^ 
but  in  the  same  beautiful  forms  of  expression.  Their  poetical 
language,  in  employing  the  expression  of  the  Bible,  may  be 
said,  perhaps,  in  some  sense,  to  be  nothing  but  a  play  upon 
words ;  but  how  refined !  how  interesting  for  one,  who  has  a 
taste  for  the  simplicity  of  ancient  times,  which  in  this  way 
reappear,  as  it  were,  dressed  in  a  finer  costume.  I  could  wish, 
that  more  of  their  poetry  were  known  in  our  language,  than 
has  hitherto  been,  and  my  opinion  concerning  it  would  be  sus^ 
tained. — But  enough  on  these  topics  ;  I  return  to  the  writings 
of  the  age  of  Samson. 


That  period,  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  people,  was 
any  thing  but  a  happy  one.  Frequent  collision  with  the 
neighbouring  nations  disquieted  the  land,  and  at  length  an 
atrocious  crime  led  to  a  civil  war  and  the  almost  entire  extir* 
pation  of  one  of  the  tribes.  Famine  often  bore  heavily  upon 
the  country,  and  an  occasion  of  this  sort  has  giv^n  us  the 
beautifully  told  family  history  of  Ruth.  In  the  time  of  Eli  the 
decline  of  the  nation,  which  was  without  any  efficient  head, 
was  at  its  lowest  pitch.  The  sanctuary  itself,  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  was  captured  by  their  enemies,  and  the  family  of  the 
High  Priest  came  to  a  miserable  end. — ^Even  then,  however, 
the  voice  of  poetry  was  not  wholly  silenced ;  but  assumed  rath- 
er a  new  tone.  Heroic  songs  were  no  longer  heard,  but  the 
voice  of  the  Prophetic  muse]  returned.  Jehovah  'fulfilled  hia 
^  word,  ^d  gave  to  the  oppressed  people  apeader  with  a  portion 
at  least  of  the  spirit  of  Moses.  The  calling  of  Samuel  in  the 
temple,  as  well  as  his  history,  is  related  with  a  quiet  simplicity^ 
and  his  mother's  song  of  thanksgiving,  brings  before  us  anoth- 
er  DebcNrah,  though  in  a  peaceful  and  domestic  character. 
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My  hewtt  x^wttik  ia^Jekomki 
Through  Jehovah  is  my  horn  of  joy  ezaitecL 
My  mouth  is  opened  wide  in  songs  of  triumph^ 
For  I  exult  in  thy  salvation. 

There's  none  that's  holy  like  «fehovah'! 
No  God  but  thee !  no  giiardian  like  our  God  * 

Why  boast  ye  so  of  your  high  plaees  ?* 
Away  with  anfogaace  from  out  your  mouths. 
Jehovah  knoweth  and  will  weigh  your  deeds. 

The  bowB  of  the  mighty  are  broken,t 
And  they,  that  wavered,  are  girded  with  strengths 
Those,  that  wefe  full,  are  begging  for  bread, 
Those,  that  were  hungry,  are  now  at  rest. 
She,  that  was  barren,  hath  sevenfold  fruit, 
She,  that  had  many  sons,  is  now  bereft  of  help. 

Jehovah  killeth,  and  he  maketh  alive, 
He  bringeth  down  to  the  grave,  and  bringeth  up. 
Jehovah  maketh  poor  and  maketh  rich, 
^  He  bringeth  low  and  lifteth  up  again. 

He  raiseth  up  the  lowly  from  the  dust, 
And  lifteth  up  the  beggar  from  the  dunghillj 
That  he  may  seat  them  with  the  princes, 
And  make  them  heirs  to  princely  thrones4 

For  the  fountains  of  the  earth  are  Jehovah's, 
The  world  hath  he  established  thereon. 
The  footsteps  of  the  faithful  hath  he  assured. 
But  the  wicked  are  dumb  in  obscurity, 
For  not  by  strength  do  heroes  triumph. 

Jehovah's  adversaries  shall  be  dashed  in  pieces, 
When  he  from  heaven  shall  thunder  on  them, 
Jehovah  shall  judge  the  whole  of  his  land, 

*  They  stiengthened  themselves  in  these,  and  became  self-confident. 
Asaph  in  Fs.  Ixxv.  6.  has  imitated,  and  beautifully  varied  this  expression, 
as  well  as  the  whole  song. 

t  A  new  period  of  tranquillity  is  beginning,  in  which  even  the  feeble 
and  the  poor  shall  enjoy  happiness.  This  she  illustrates  from  her  own 
history. 

t  As  Samuel,  when  he  was  judge  of  tbo  nation.  Tho  following  Hnes 
«ra  very  applicable  to  him,  and  the  family  of  Eli,  though  X  wovld  not  re- 
stricitbair  more  gie&aral  sense. 
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ShftH  give  hiv  king  beniek  itr«iigdit 
And  far  eJCftlt  the  power  of  liis  anointed. 

Whether  Hannah  uttered  this  song,  or  is  merely  represfent^' 
ed  as  uttering  it,  it  is  enough,  that  it  anticipates  and  predicts 
different  times  from  what  were  then  experienced.  The  storms 
of  war  were  passed  away.  The  insolence  of  individuals,  ex- 
alted in  power  and  privilege,  was  at  an  end  ;  and  God  had 
given  to  others  the  song  of  triumph.  Freed  at  length  from 
the  shame  of  barrenness,  she  sees  her  son  rising  from  his  low 
condition  to  take  his  seat  with  princes,  as  one  of  The  nobles  of 
the  land,  as  a  judge  of  the  people.  The  family  of  Eli  sinks 
into  obscurity  while  he  rises  to  distinction.  By  him  Jehovah 
judges  the  whole  country,  even  to  its  borders,  and  through  his 
meanib,  too,  anoints  over  Israel  a  brave  and  fortunate  king. 
Such  is  the  tone  of  this  song,  and  it  became  the  model  for 
many  Psalms,  resembling  it  both  in  style  and  matter  ;  for  it 
was  a  prediction  of  what  was  always  the  favourite  topic  of  the 
nation,  a  new  and  happier  era. 

This  happier  era  Samuel]  established  at  least  prospectively. 
He  was  the  first  Prophet  afler  Mose^,  who  exerted  an  influ- 
ence on  the  political  organization  pf  the  state.  God  called 
him  not  by  a  vision,  but  by  a  distinct  voice,  in  which  he  sig- 
nified to  him  the  downfall  of  the  vicious  and  indolent  family 
of  priests,  which  had  hitherto  rujed.  His  answers  were  al- 
ways distinct  and  determinate,  and  hence  he  was  denomina- 
ted a  Seer,  instead  of  a  Prophet.  The  expression  continued 
in  use  for  a  considerable  period,  and  even  David  retained  his 
Seers,  until  Prophets  again  appeared. 

It  is  undeniable,  that  Samuel  employed  the  Ih-st  tranquil 
period  in  the  organization  of  the  state,  as  far  as  he  was  able, 
for  commencing  also  the  intellectual  cultivation  of  his  people. 
He  established  the  sckodis  of  the  Prophets  ;♦  and  though  we 

«  The  ward  need,  S  Sam.  tol,  8.  means  a  ihepherd^s  cottage  or  ibl4 
but  the  Prophets  we  know  lived  in  the  most  simple  fanner. 
19 
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Heed  not  adopt  the  extravagant  eodoepdons  edmetimes  fbnaedl 
Oftheoi)  yet  theur  crt'gailiaSatioti  by  Samuel  was  marked  witb 
wisdom.  He  sought  to  Sring  the  arts  of  cultivation,  which 
then  consisted  of  musick  and  poetry,  from  the  exclusive  poe* 
session  of  a  single  tribe  into  general  use.  '*  The  hill  of  God"* 
resounded  with  the  songs  of  the  Prophets,  i.  e.  the  pupils  oin, 
free  system  of  national  instruction  and  wisdom.  They  dwelt 
in  simple  cottages,  which  have  been  very  incorrectly  transla- 
ted schools,  and  conveyed  the  notion  of  something  correfr* 
ponding  to  our  own  schods  of  learning.  They  were  simply 
assemblages  of  young  men,  or  those  of  maturer  age,  practising 
themselves  under  the  direction  of  Samuel,  who  was  the  judge 
and  father  of  the  state,  in  what  then  pertained  to  national  cul- 
tivation, not  therefore,  in  ravings  concerning  futurity,  nor  in 
barren  litanies  connected  with  Uie  service  of  the  temple* 
When  they  met  Saul,  by  the  sentiment  and  lofty  style  of  their 
songs  they  inspired  him  with  the  first  feelings  worthy  the  heart 
of  a  king,t  and  these  alas !  continued  only  till  his  regal  power 
was  established.  In  their  songs,  which  probably  sung  of  his 
own  regal  dignity,  the  humble  herdsman  first  felt  himself  in- 
spired with  more  elevated  thoughts,  and  mcMre  daring  resolu- 
tion ;  and  even  in  later  times,  when  in  pursuit  of  David,  he 
forgot  even  his  mortal  foe,  seated  himself  among  them  naked^ 
i.  e.  in  the  simple  dress  of  a  Prophet  divested  of  his  regal  or-' 
I  naments,  and  touched  the  strings  of  his  own  forgotten  harp. — 
Would  that  some  specimens,  at  least,  remained  to  us  from 
these  hills  of  God,  these  airy  elevations,  vocal  with  natiobal 
songs,  and  the  poetry  of  nature!  But  they  are  lost  in  oblivi- 
on..   The  association  of  poetry  with  the  residence,  the  courts 

^  1  Sam.  z.  5. 

tThe  passage  has  been  rendered  ridiculoms  by  being^  misinterpreted. 
It  was  not  by  the  sound  of  their  instrumentSt  \hatthey  gaye  Sanltha 
heart  of  a  king,  but  by  the  seatimeat  of  their  eonge  accompanied 
the  sound. 
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knd  the  temple  of  David  soon  rendered  these  hiUs  silent  and 
desolate,  brought  every  thing  within  a  narrow  compass,  and 
those  ancient  songs  of  war  and  victory,  those  fables,  and  nn- 
confined  songs  of  the  Pr(^hets  of  Samuel^-'were  lost  forever. 
Tet  the  germ,  and  the  earliest  flowers  of  the  poetry  of  David 
bdong  also  to  these  times.  The  pastures  of  his  flocks  were 
Toeal  with  the  songs  of  his  youthful  Muse,  viand  by  these  he 
gained  access  to  the  king  and  to  the  friendship  of  Jonathan. 
But  this  period  in  the  history  of  David  is  characterised  more 
by  ^e  friendship  between  him  and  Jonathan,  than  by  all  his 
poetical  effUsions.  David  appears  before  Jonathan  a  youth, 
and  after  a  deed  of  daring  enterprize,  which  the  latter  could 
not  himself  accomplish.  Yet,  instead  of  envying,  he  conceives 
ibr  him  a  sentiment  of  affection.  "  His  soul  was  knit  with 
the  soul  of  David,  and  he  loved  him  as  his  own  soul."*  He 
jostified  him,  also,  to  his  father,  (even  by  representations  not 
entirely  true,  and  which  might  have  fallen  upon  his  own  head^ 
He  set  honour  and  life  at  stake ;  disregarding  the  impressicoi 
made,  th|t  he  gave  up  the  throne  from  want  of  enterprise,  and 
even  the  derogatory  epithets  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  father ; 
for  he  was  indeed  a  true  and  genuine  hero.  I.  seem  even  now 
to  see  them,  as  before  the  face  of  heaven,  with  kisses  and 
tears,  they  confirm  by  an  oath  their  perpetual  covenant^t  and  ; 
Jbnatha!d,  as,  afler  a  long  absence,  he  comes  to  his  friend  in  ; 
the  desert,  encourages  him,  and  says,!^  *'  fear  not  David,  the 
hand  c^my  father  shall  not  find  thee.  Thou  shalt  be  king  ; 
over  Israel  and  I  shaJl  b^  next  unto  thee."  What  heroick 
friendship  was  this !  He  offered  up  the  throne  to  him,  that^ 
as  a  friend  he  might  continue  nearest  |his  person.  Only  an 
age  of  poetry,  and  souls  like  Jonathan's,  but  rarely  found,  are 
capable  of  such  a  covenant  of  love  and  fidelity.  When  Jona« 
than  died  and  lefl  the  throne  to  his  friend,  what  could  that 
friend  give  him  for  all  th®  kindness,  which  he  had  shown  him« 

» 1  Sam.  xviii.  1.  1 1  Sam.  zi«  41,  ^  I  Sam.  xxitiv  1% 


bat  an  elegy  i^kki  hk  tamb  ?  .an  elegy,  in  wbieb,  homewBt^ 
beantiful  <«  it  is,  the  memory  of  Saul  and  that  of  Jonathan 
lire  united,  as  if  both  had  equal  claims  upon  his  heart.  1 
know,  indeed,  it  was  written  fw  the  people,*  but  for  myself 
I  could  have  wished,  that  it  might  be  written  for  David  and 
fi>r  Jonathan  alone,  not  for  Saul  and  the  people.  And  hkn 
son  Mophibosheth — ^what  apology  can  be  found  for  Davidy 
that  he  so  readily  sacrificed  this  son  of  the  friend  of  bis  youth 
to  a  false  accusation^  and,  when  it  was  proved  to  be  false-,  in* 
stead  of  restoring  him  threefold,  merely  divided  what  had  been 
taken  from  him  between  him  and  his  base  accuser  ?t  -And 
how  lamentable,  too,  that  he  must  give  up  the  sons  of  Saul, 
who  yet  were  all  of  them  brothers  of  Jonathan,  in  compliance 
with  the  cruel  request  of  a  city,  to  a  death  so  shameful  l| 
Here  is  the  beautiful  elegy  of  David  on  Saul  and  Jonath^k 
To  me  the  heart  of  Jonathan  remains  sacred,  and  may  has 
;iame  forever  adorn  the  altar  of  friendship, 

DAVID'S  LAMENTATION 

FOR  JONATHAN,  HIS   FUEND. 

Beaatifiil  Roe,  thou  pride  and  glory  of  Israel ! 
Thus  then  art  thou  wounded  upon  thy  high  places  \ 
iCaoRUs*       Fallen,  fallen  are  the  heroes ! 
How  Are  the  heroes  fiUUn  ? 
Tell  ye  it  not  in  Gath, 
IPublish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askeloit, 
Lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice, 
Lest  the  daughters  of  the  uncircumcised  leap  for  Joy, 

Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  on  you  henceforth 
Let  no  more  rain  nor  dew  descend  forever. 
No  more  on  you,  ye  mooatains  blighted  with  •  cone. 
For  there  the  shield  of  herQ«B  was  struck  down, 

*  2  Sam.  i.  17. 18.  f  2  Sam.  xvi.  4.    xlx.  39. 

I  9  Sam.  zxi.  8 — 10.  where  the  beautiful  account  of  Rizpah,  the  moth^ 
0T  of  two  of  the  sons  of  Saul,  is  related.  Gver^  pne  ip  remind^^  h^  it 
/of  tl^e  Antigoqid  of  Sophoclet, 
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The  shield  of  Saul,  as  of  one  uneonsecraled  with  oil. 

!From  the  blood  of  the  slain,  from  the  fat  of  the  strong. 
The  bow  of  Jonathan  never  turned  backward, . 
The  sword  of  Saul  returned  not  empty.'   (It  reached  the  blood  of 
the  slain.) 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  dear  to  each«other  in  life, 
Thejr  went  undivided  in  love  to  the  realm  of  shades. 
Swifter  than  eagles,  bolder  were  they  than  lions. 

Daughters  of  Israel,  weep  ye  for  Saul, 
No  more  will  he  clothe  you  in  garments  of  purple,  , 

Nor  deck  your  apparel  with  ornaments  of  gold. 
Chorus.       Ah  /  how  are  the  heroes  fallen  in  the  midst  of  battle,       ^ 
Jonathan,  thou  lovely  Roe,  slain  on  thy  high  places, 
I  am  afflicted  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan, 
Lovely  wast  thou  to  me,  exceeding  lovely. 
Yea,  my  love  for  thee  supi^ssed  the  love  of  women. 
Ghokij#       Ah  /  how  are  the  heroes  fallen. 

And  their  weapons  of  war  perished. 


Note.  I  have  omitted  a  more  literal  version  of  the  lamentation  of 
David  inserted  by  the  German  Editor.  The  sense  as  given  by  him, 
where  it  differs  from  the  above  agrees  with  the  version  of  the  English 
Bible.  That  version,  is  Indeed,  very  true  to  the  original,  and  not  the  lesa 
poetioal  on  that  account.   Tr«  ^ 
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History  of  David  as  the  author  of  the  PsalQis.  How  this  kind  of  poetij 
p  came  into  use  by  his  means.  In  what  relation  it  stood  to  the  mors 
ancient  poetry.  Perversion  of  the  Psalms  in  the  common  use  made  of 
them.  The  proper  and  natural  view  to  be  take^  of  them.  Roles  for 
using  them  aright.  How  far  the  common  division  of  the  Psalms  into 
higher,  middb,  and  lower  is  to  be  regarded.  Division  of  them  accord* 
log  to  their  lyrical  character.  Psalms  expressive  of  a  single  senti. 
ment  or  picture.  Examples.  Psafans  con^prehending  several  coo. 
trasted  sentences  and  members.  Examples.  Psalms  expr^sive  of 
emotion,  and  didactick  Psalms.  Examples.  Services  of  a  German 
poet  in  transferring  the  poetical  tone  of  the  Psalms  into  our  language. 

tn  the  time  of  David  the  Lyric  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  at- 
tained its  highest  splendour.  The  scattered  wild  flowers  of 
the  country  were  now  gathered  and  planted,  as  a  royal  garland, 
upon  Mount  Zion.  From  his  youth  upward  the  mind  of  Da- 
vid bad  been  attuned  to  musick  and  poetry.  He  had  spent 
the  happiest  years  of  youth,  as  a  tender  of  flocks,  and  amidst 
their  rural  haunts.  There  he  had  gathered  those  flowers  of 
pastoral  poetry,  which  often  adorn,  also,  hi?  heroick  Psalms, 
and  even  those  expressive  of  sadness  and  affliction.  By  mu* 
sick>  with  which  was  then  combined  not  only  poetry,  but 
whatever  of  cultivation  belonged  to  the  age,  he  had  first  found 
access  to  the  person  of  the  king.  This  circumstance,  un- 
doubtedly, contributed  to  make  him  cultiyate  and  strengthen 
still  more  the  powers  of  his  Muse.  Soon  after,  as  if  the  same 
art  was  to  be  for  him  the  occasion  both  of  good  and  evil  for- 
tune, in  consequence  of  the  triumphal  song  of  the  women, 
who  went  out  to  meet  him,  he  was  regarded  as  the  rival  oi 
Saul,  and  in  several  instances  scarcelyescaped,  with  his  harp 
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In  his  hand,  the  jaVelin  of  the  king.    He  heiodk  himself  to 
flight,  and  for  years  either  alone  or  with  a  few  companions, 
wandered  about  the  deserts  of  Judcsa,  and  was  like  a  bird 
vttpon  the  mountains.     Here  his  harp  became  his  comforter 
and  friend.    To  it  he  uttered  the  complaints,  which  he  oould 
confide  to  none  else.     It  calmed  his  fears,  made  him  forget 
his  misery,  as  once  it  had  subdued  the  evil  spirit  in  Saul,  and 
made  him  forget  his  envy  and  vexation.     From  it  he  now 
drew  forth  tones,  which  were  an  echo  to  his  feelings  in 
sorrow  and  in  joy,  and  the  most  tender  and  impassioned  among 
them  were  prayers ;  prayers  by  which  his  courage  was  excited, 
his  hdpe  confirmed,  until  in  the  providence  of  God  he  tri^ 
umphed  over  all.     Now  his  harp  became  in  his  royal  hands 
consecrated  as  a  thankoffering  to  the  publick.     Not  merely 
that  he  himself,  as  he  had  often  promised,  made  publick  the 
prayers  relating  to  his  own  distress  and  deliverance ;  he  or^ 
ganized  and  devoted,  in  a  far  greater  measure  than  had  be« 
fere  been  done,  musick  and  poetry  for  celebrating  the  service 
of  God,  and  promoting  the  magnificence  of  the  temple.     Four 
thousand  Levites,  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  dress,  were  ai> 
ranged  in  classes  and  choirs  under  master-singers,  of  whom 
the  three  most  distinguished',  Asaph,  Heman  and  Jeduthun 
are  known  to  us  by  specimens  of  their  art.     The  children  of 
Korah,  probably,  belonged  to  t)ie  middle  class.     David  em^ 
ployed  himself  even  as  king  to  increase  the  treasures  of  this 
temple  musick.     Dangers  and  triumphs,  especially  the  very 
great  danger  and  affliction  experienced  fi-om  the  rebellion  of 
^4bsalom,  awakened  again  the  slumbering  tones  of  his  youth* 
ful  harp,  to  sing  of  royal  cares  and  troubles.     Every  import 
tant  measure  which  he  adopted,  especially  the  consecration  of 
Mount  Zion,  was  brought  into  general  notice,  and  placed  in 
a  clear  light  by  his  own  poetical  efiUsions,  and  those  of  the 
poets  employed  under  his  patronage.  In  his  Psalms  his  whole 
kingdom  still  lives.     These  were  sung  at  the  publick  festivals. 
Dazzled  with  the  magnificence  of  the  king  and  the  royal  citji 
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the  pe(^  simg  them  with  enthuMasm.  They  were  trettttr- 
ed  up  and  preaerred  as  jroyal  Psalms ;  every  thii^,  which 
could  be,  was  included  and  arrangj^d  as  such ;  and  these  were 
imitated  as  far  as  possible  by  other  writers.  The  poets  pat* 
xonized  by  David,  ftiUowed  the  splendid  example  of  their  king» 
•ot  by  devoting  themselves  to  song  merely,  but  by  doing  so  in 
the  same  spirit  and  style^  which  he  had  adopted ;  and  why 
should  not  the  succeeding  ages,  in  which'  David  was  become 
a  sacred  name,  the  father  of  the  whole  race  of  kings,  and  as- 
sociated with  the  future  hopes  of  the  nation — why  should 
they  not  foUow  so  glorious  a  model  ?  Even  the  Prophets  inw 
itated  him»  because  David  was  the  favourite  name  among  the 
people,  because  his  Psalms  were  the  song  book  of  the  nation^ 
wherever  it  took  part  in  Divine  worship,  ia  musick  and  poet* 
ry.  In  tins  way  Was  formed  the  collection, .  Which  we  have 
under  the  name  of  David's  Psalms.  Not  all  are  his  or  of  his 
age.  Only  an  individual  song  of  Moses,  however,  is  from 
more  ancient  times,  and  later  writers  obviously  followed  hini 
as  their  model,  even  when  they  did  not  ascribe  their  songs  to 
himself.  The  superscription  ascribing  them  to  David,  where 
k  stands  withoiit  farther  limitation,  seems  to  be  as  indefinite 
in  its  import,  as  the  ascription  to  Solomon  of  whatever  pre* 
verbs  and  delicious  songs  belong  in  any  sense  to  his  age,  or 
correspond  with  his  character.  In  short,  this  greatest  and 
most  renowned  king  of  Israel  succeeded  in  uniting  the  garland 
of  lyrick  poetry  with  the  triumphal  and  regal  crown,  and 
among  the  Hebrews  a  beautiful  song  ia  synonymous  with  a 
song  of  David. 

It  is,  therefore,  undeniable  that  David  greatly  refined  and 
beautified  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  Instructive  ex- 
hibitions of  the  attributes  of  God,  of  human  nature,  of  indi* 
vidual  virtues  and  vices,  of  the  happiness  of  the  upright,  and 
the  misery  of  the  wicked,  commenced  with  the  Psalms,  for  in 
the  law  of  Moses  and  ii^  the  wild  and  uncultivated  period  of 
the  Judges  they  had .  scarcely  found  a  place.    The  warlike 
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ab^herd's  fkite,  and  the  nxMre  touching  harp  of  the  mourner ; 
fer  harsh  as  the  sentiments  are>  which  still  occur  in  som@  of 
the  warlike  Psalms,  yet  the  general  tendency  is  undeniably  to 
a  atyle  and  character  of  greater  gentleness  and  refinement. 
The  pomp  of  royalty,  and  the  imposing  arrangements  of  a  civil 
government,  were  to  be  celebrated,  and  these  softened  and 
coBtroUed  the  sacred  fury  of  the  ancient  Muse.  The  history 
of  other  nations  also  teaches  us  that,  in  order  to  a  splendid  nap' 
lional  poetry  it  requires  the  splendours  of  a  king,  whose  reign 
at  once  furnishes  by  its  deeds  rich  material  for  song,  and  se- 
cures the  order  and  tranquillity  necessary  for  using  the  trea- 
sures thus  provided^  The  reign  of  David  formed  this  period 
of  the  classick  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  which  furnished  models 
^r  Solomon  and  the  Prophets. 

In  Ike  mean  time  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  while 
these  advantages  were  gained,  the  rude  strength,  the  anima* 
ted  movement,  and  the  lofly  sound,  of  the  ancient  poetry  was 
in  some  measure  lost^  We  seek  in  vain  in  the  Psalms  for  songs 
tike  those  of  Moses  and  Deborah,  figurative  language  like  that 
i3f  Job,  Balaam  and  Jotham.  Uniformity  obviously  prevails  in- 
them,  because  ev^ry  thing  was  made  to  revolve  around  Mount 
2^ion,  and  confined  to  the  sphere  marked  out  by  the  models, 
which  David  had  furnished,  and  by  his  style  of  thought, 
That  hill  of  the  Prophets,  full  of  the  free-breathing  poetry  of 
nature,  was  now  silent  and  desolate.  The  Seers  of  David 
.were  no  poets,  the  regularly  commissioned  Asaph  prophesied 
4inly  upon  his  harp,  and  it  was  not  till  centuries  had  passed 
away,  that  the  poetry  of  the  Prophets  revived.  Thus  every 
thing  in  this  world  has  its  course,  and  every  human  regulation 
its  different  sides  of  good  imd  evil.  What  poetry  gained  in 
religious,  political,  and  lyric  cultivation,  it  lost  perhaps  in 
natural  vigour  and  freshness. 

No  book  <>f  Scripture,  except  the  Scmg'of  Solomon,  has 
SO  many  mtainterpretations  and  perversions  from  its 
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original  sense,  as  the  book  of  Psalms.  Asi>avid  in  his  own 
age  gave  his  own  feelings  and  sentiments  general  currencji 
and  rendered  his  own  style  the  predominant  one  in  the  songs 
of  the  temple;  so  the  book  was  destined  to  become  the  book  of 
devotional  song  for  every  age,  for  all  nations,  and  all  hearts, 
though  they  had  no  connexion  either  with  the  spirit  or  the 
deeds  of  David.  What  else  could  result  from  this,  bat  a 
great  extension  6f  the  sense  of  the  author,  and  an  application 
of  his  language  to  objects  and  feelings  very  diffisrent  from 
those,  which  it  originally  designated?  Erery  commentator, 
every  versifier  found  here  his  own  age,  the  wants  of  his  own 
soul,  his  own  domestic  and  family  relations,  ^and  on  this 
ground  adapted  it  to  the  singing  and  reading  of  his  own 
church.  In  that  all  the  Psalms  of  David  .were  sung,  as  if 
every  member  of  the  church  had  wandered  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah,  and  been  persecuted  by  Saul.  They  song 
with  zeal  against  Doeg  and  Ahitophel,  imprecated  curses  upon 
the  Edomites  and  the  Moabites,  and  where  they  could  do  no, 
more  they  put  the  imprecations  in  the  mouth  of  Him,  who 
never  returned  railing  for  railing,  nor  threatening  for  injastice. 
Let  one  read  the  most  individualized,  the  most  characteristic- 
ally beautiful  songs  of  David,  of  Asaph  and  of  Korah,  in 
many  versifications  of  them,  then  turn  back  to  the  original 
situations  and  sources  of  the  fe^ings  which  they  depict,  and 
will  he  find  them  always  retaining  ev^  a  shadow  of  their 
ancient  forn? 

In  order  to  attain  a  dear  view  of  the  Psalms,  as  lyric  po> 
ems  of  the  age  of  David,  the  following  particulars  are  indi»> 
pensabie. 

1.  That  we  forget  all  modern  imitations,  and  commenta- 
tors, even  though  most  highly  prized,  anil  the  best  for  their 
oy^rn  times.  They  read  them  in  ac<^dance  wikh  the  purpose, 
at  which  they  aimed,  each  for  his  own  age,  and  with  an  ap- 
plication to  this  of  the  language,  the  oonsdations,  and  in- 
«traeti«ms  of  the  book.    Our  aim  is  lo  see  it  in  its  cireiiinslaiH 


pes  of  times  and  .place,  and  in  these  the  heart,  and  under* 
standing  of  David,  and  the  poets  associated  with  him. 

2.  In  accordance  with  this  aim  the  first  inquiry  should  be 
for  the  objects  and  situations,  in  reference  to  which  these 
songs  were  severally  composed*  These  are  given  at  the  head 
of  many  of  the  Psalms;  in  others  they  are  determined  by  the 
contents,  and  in  others  still  it  must  be  left  undetermined. 
Two  things  here,  howevef,  must  be  guarded  against.  In  the 
first  place,  that  we  do  not  insist  upon  finding  a  Psalm  for  eve- 
ry trifling  event  in  the  life  of  David,  nor  invent  for  every  figu- 
rative expression  in  the  Psalms  a  corresponding  situation  in 
his  life.  The  first  has  been  done  in  relation  to  David,  just 
as  in  relation  to  other  lyric  poets.  A  locality  is  sought  for 
eyery  thing,  and  a  memorial  for  every  event.  In  pursuit  of 
the.  second,  to  find  a  situation,  to  whii^h  every ^word  refers^ 
strange  things  have  been  imagined,  of  which  the  interpreter 
indeed  might  know  something,  biit  of  which  the  poet  certain-* 
ly  l^new  nothing. 

3.  We  must  study  the  peculiar  language  of  David  and  his 
contemporaries,  by  comparing  the  different  Psalms  with  each 
pther,  and  with  the  history  of  the  age.  That  the  royal  poet 
had  his  favourite  expressions,  needs  no  proof ;  and  they  may 
all  be  explained  from  the  situations  in  which  he  was  placed. 
*'  The  Lord  is  my  shield,  he  is  on  my  right  hand,  he  setteth 
me  in  a  wide  place,  he  leadeth  me  to  high  places,*'  &c.,  are  of 
this  kind,  and  a  series  of  others,  which  in  part  with  some 
modification  of  sense  were  for  centuries  current  in  the  church. 
A  collection  of  poetical  idioms  for  all  these  songs  would  be  a 
useful  book,  and  indeed  we  are  in  need  of  a  similar  collec- 
tion for  all  the  principal  writers  of  the  Old  Testament. 

4.  We  should  regard  the  feelings  that  prevail  in  the  Psalms 
neither  as  an  enemy,  nor  yet  a^  blind  defenders  of  them. 
They  exhibit  the  characteristic  traits  of  individual  men,  and 
as  such  shonld  be  explained,  without  being  dressed  up  as  a 
iBQdel  of  holy  feelings  fi>r.  all  men*    David  had  his  peculiar 
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feelings  and  cares,  both  af  an  ezUed  wanderer,  and  as  a  kiiif • 
We  are  neither  of  these,  and  need  therefore,  neither  impre- 
cate curses  c^n  enemies,  whom  we  have  not,  nor  magnify 
ourselves  as  their  conquerors;  but  we  must  learh  at  the  same 
time  to  understand  and  appreciate  these  feelings.  The  Scrip* 
ture  itself  gives  us  a  rich  commentary  on  the  subject,  for  it 
does  not  disguise  the  character  of  David,  even  in  regard  to 
his  failings.  The  man  who  sinned  against  Uriah  and  Bath- 
sheba,  may  also  be  too  hasty  in  his  language.  He  was  rash, 
oppressed  and  a  warrior.  He  spake  often  not  in  his  own 
name,  but  in  the  name  of  his  people,  as  a  father  of  his  coun- 
try. But  always,  and  in  all  circumsUnces,  he  was  a  man. 
His  songs  illustrate  his  history,  and  his  histwy  aids  the- inter- 
pretation of  his  songs ;  but  he,  that  aims  to  see  every  where 
in  them  the  superhuman  and  unearthly,  will  at  last  see  nothing 
distinctly. 

5.  Again,  in  studying  these  as  specimens  of  art,  we  most 
take  no  examples  from  other  nations  and  languages,  as  models, 
by  which  to  judge  of  them  ;  for  the  composition  of  such  effu- 
sions must  be  judged  with  reference  to  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  feelings,  sentiments  and  language,  out  of  which  they  have 
grown.  To  what  does  it  amonnt,  indeed,  when  we  say,  that 
this  or  that  Psalm  is  Pindaric  ?  merely  that  it  contains  bdd 
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transitions,  lofly  sentiments,  and  historical  allusions  ?  and 
must  not  the  same  necessarily  be  found  in  all  laudatory  odes  ! 
Yet,  in  regard  to  the  art  of  composition,  David  has  nothing 
more  than  this  in  common  with  Pindar.  The  language  of 
Pindar's  lyrick  poetry,  his  periods,  and  metrical  arrangennent, 
the  mode  ^)f  treating  his  subjects,  derived  from  mythology  and 
ancient  history,  and  the  nature  of  his  subjects  themselves, 
hardly  admit  of  a  comparison,  and  we  are  sure  to  draw  folse 
conclusions,  when  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  blinded  by  the 
word  chorus.  A  Hebrew  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  with 
a  Grecian  chorus. 
6.  Still  less  should  the  style  of  David  be  judged  by  the  riiliM 
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of  lyrick  poetry  formed  in  our  own  age,  and  not  applicable 
even  to  all  the  odes  of  Horace,  though  from  these  they  are 
pr^ofessedly  abstracted.  The  critick,  who  formed  them,  had 
for  the  most  part,  too  narrow  views,  was  not  extensively  ac- 
quainted with  the  lyrical  treasures  of  different  languages,  con- 
fined himself  to  a  few  favourite  specimens,  and  by  these  frailied 
his  general  rules.  How  then  can  they  be  expected  to  apply 
to  an  entirely  different  age?  to  situations  and  languages  far 
more  simple  ?  Where  the  rules  are  true,  they  occasion  no 
constraint,  but  fk>w  spontaneously  from  the  nature  of  the  emo- 
tions, and  the  impression  upon  the  heart  of  the  object  which 
the  poet  represents.  The  characteristic  traits  of  the  poet,  of 
the  situation,  and  the  language,  unite  their  influence  in  the 
result  produced.  The  rules,  therefore,  always  require  actual 
experience  of  their  truth,  and  yet  admit  of  this  test  but  par- 
tially. In  short,  where  they  are  true,  who  would  not  rather,' 
in  reading  a  poetical  effusion,  feel  and  unfold  them  himself, 
by  his  own  original  experience,  than  borrow  them  from  foreign  , 
models  and  arts  of  poetry,  and  thus  violate  the  primitive  sim- 
plicity of  ancient  song,  by  the  artificial  subtleties  of  modern 
invention.  Whoever  is  not  qualified  to  feel  the  beauty  of  mu- 
sical and  harmonious  poetry,  unaided  and  of  himself,  will  nev- 
er learn  to  feel  it  by  force  of  artificial  rules. 

7.  We  must  unfold  and  experience  in  ourselves  the  original 
nature  and  beauty  of  the  Hebrew  lyrick  poetry.  The  teach- 
er should  lead  the  scholar  to  observe — ^what  is  its  particular 
objects  represented— what  is  the  interest  attached  to  it — in 
what  manner  it  is  presented — what  feeling  prevails  in  the 
piece — what  style  and  movement  it  holds — into  what  train  of 
sentiment  it  expands  itself — how  it  begins,  proceeds  and  ends. 
The  more  simply  and  impressively  this  is  pointed  out  to  the 
youthful  reader,  without  the  technicalities  of  art,  and  with- 
out enthusiastick  warmth  of  commendation,  the  more  will  the 
poetry  find  its  way  to  his  heart.     What  is  beautiful  in  it  he 

will  love  without  noisy  commendation;  original  strains  of  inv 
20 
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passioned  feeling  will  of  tliemMlves  make  their  iiB{>re8M0ii 
upon  him,  and,  if  he  has  a  spark  of  Ijrick  feeling  in  his  hosom, 
Jehovah  will  give  him  inspiration,  f n  Hebrew  lyrick  poetry, 
simplicity,  in  this  detelopment  of  it,  is  especially  necessary, 
since  of  all  poetry  it  was  least  constructed  by  rule,  and  as  a 
work  of  art,  and  was  rather  poured  forth  spontaneously,  as 
genuiue  feeling  wells  up  from  a  heart  filled  with  lively  emotions. 
Would  that  we  had  an  edition  of  the  Psalms,  in  which  David 
was  treated  merely  as  Horace  is !  in  which,  without  casuistick 
subtleties,  the  poet  should  be  shown  as  a  poet,  his  beauty  not 
indeed,  cried  into  our  ears,  but  at  the  same  time  not  defaced 
by  the  patchwork  of  languages  and  versification  foreign  to  its 
nature.  In  highef  criticism  upon  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews 
We  are  still  but  children.  We  either  stifie  ourselves  with  v&> 
rious  readings,  or  embellbh  the  simplicity  of  the  original  widi 
the  modish  attire  of  modern  languages. 

I  will  now  go  through  the  Book  of  Psalms,  in  order  to  mark 
some  of  the  chief  varieties  of  their  lyrical  style.  To  do  it  ful- 
ly would  not  accord  with  my  present  plan,  and  no  one  wiU 
expect  me  in  a  few  brief  sketches,  to  exhaust  the  variety  to  be 
found  in  this  collection  of  one  hundred  and  fifly  songs. 


It  is  customary  to  divide  the  Psalms  into  the  elevated,  the 
middle,  and  those  of  a  lower  tone,  and  this  is  very  well,  if  the 
division  taught  any  thing  definite.  Any  matter  of  any  ccoi- 
siderable  extent  can  be  divided  in  this  way  ;  but  the  question, 
always  remains  to  be  settled,  where  each  particular  piece  be- 
longs. Now,  let  one  arrange  them,  as  he  will,  with  reference 
to  this  division,  and  he  will  be  at  a  loss  in  many  cases,  where 
to  place  them.  The  successive  steps  of  lyrical  elevation  are 
so  numerous,  and  the  tones  so  near  together,  or  rather  ao  flow 
into  each  other,  that  it  would  be  di^cult  to  apply  such  a  prin» 
ciple  of  arrangement  to  the  whoie  number  of  Psalms,  and  vA/a 
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all  of  whi^  wm  is  the  whole  syiitein.    Let  us,  then^  ^ideavoor 
to  attain  the  objeet  in  a  difierent  way. 

1.  Some  Pdalms  are  short  They  unfold  only  a  single  im» 
age  in  a  simple  and  uniform  tone  of  feeling,  and  terminate 
with  a  beautiful  completeness  in  the  expression.  I  might  call 
them  odesy  expressive  of  a  single  thought,  stSrj,  if  the  last  word 
did  not  imply  something  foreign.  Of  this  sort  is  the  beautiful 
I33d  Psalm,  which  breathes  a  fragrance  delicate  as  a  rose. 

BROTHERLY  UNION. 

Behold,  how  lovely  and  how  pleasant, 
When  brothers  dwell  in  peace  together  \ 
Thus  breathed  its  fragrance  round 
The  precious  ointment  on  the  head, 
That  ran  adown  the  Jbeard  of  Aaron, 
And  reached  the  border  of  his  garment. 
So  descends  the  dew  of  Herroon, 
Refreshing  Zion's  mountains,* 
For  there  Jehovah  gave  command, 
That  blessings  dwell  forevermore. 

The  union  of  brothers,  of  tribes,  and  families  is  here  com- 
pared with  objects  of  highest  sacredness  and  beauty,  and 
which  diffuse  an  animating  fragrance.  So  the  good  name  of 
families  dwelling  in  unison  is  diffused,  and  gi^es  them  dignity 
and  hcmour.  So  the  dew  of  Hermon  descends  to  water  the 
parched  mountains  of  Zion,  and  make  them  productive  of  bles- 
sings.— ^As  a  national  song  fbr  their  festivals,  it  has  a  perfect 
and  beautiful  close.  From  the  flowing  ointment  he  comes  to  the 

*  The  conception  here  ia  not  flowing  down,  which  could  not  be  from 
HjBrmon  upon  Zion  hut  falling,  as  dew  or  rain.  From  the  woody  Liba. 
nus  and  Hermon,  and  from  the  sea,  ascended  the  vapours,  which  came 
down  upon  the  parched  mountains  of  Judiea. ,  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
requisite  in  the  songs  sung  at  national  festivals,  that  Jerusalem  or  Zion 
db/oM  be  naentioBed.  Hence  the  figure  here.  There  seems  to  be  mq 
IWMfllit/.  for  altering  the  text, 
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descending  dew,  and  from  this  to  the  invocation  of  blessings 
upon  Zion — ^the  true  compass  of  an  ode.  Aaron's  name  itself 
presents  a  fine  example  of  a  peaceful  brother,  whom  his  own 
brother  anointed  with  the  blessing  of  God  and  the  glory  of 
Israel. 

A  SHEPHERirS  SONG. 

THE  23o  Y9ALM. 

r 

Jehovah  is  my  shepherd, 

I  shall  not  want. 

He  maketh  me  liedown 
^  Upon  the  green  pastures, 

*He  leadeth  me 

Beside  the  still  waters, 

Restoring  my  life. 

He  leadeth  me  in  a  straight  path, 

Still  faithfiil  to  his  name.     * 

And  though  I  walk 
'  Through  death's  dark  valley, 

I  fear  no  evil. 

For  thou  art  with  me, 

Thy  trusty  shepherd's  staff 

Is  comfort  and  support. 

Here,  spread  before  my  eyes. 

Thou  Uast  prepared  my  table, 

In  presence  of  my  foes. 

My  head  thou  doBt  anoint, 

My  cup  is  running  over. 
Yea,  goodness  and  mercy  follow  me 

Through  all  thedaysofmy life. 

I  shall  return  to  the  house  of  Grod, 

A.8  long  as  I  liye, 

From  the  close  it  is  plain,  that  this  beautifol  Psalm  was 
composed  in  exile.  The  commencement  is  a  quiet  pastoral, 
but  his  feelings  lead  him  to  drop  the  image  of  his  sheep,  and 
a  table,  a  royal  feast,  is  spread  before  the  eyes  of  his  oppres- 
sors. This  joyful  hope  rises  to  a  full  conviction,  that  success 
will  attend  him,  as  long  as  he  lives.    The  sadden  transition 
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from  one  image  to  another,  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  Oriental  ode. 
Yet  but  one  feeling  pervades  the  whole. 

Those  who  would  examine  more  specimens  of  this  sort  may 
r^d  the  15th,  29tb,  6ist,  67th,  87th,  lOlst,  150th,  and  other 
Psalms.  I  could  wish  that  I  were  able  to  translate  all  these, 
so  much  am  I  delighted  by  their  simple  beauty, 

3.  So  soon  as  a  lyrical  effuston,  either  from  the  comprehend 
siveness  of  its  subject,  or  the  fUUer  expression  of  emotion,  be- 
comes extended,  it  requires  variety,  contrasts,  a  manifoldness 
of  parts,  which  in  the  former  kind  we  perceive  only  in  the 
bud,  in  a  trifling  variation  of  the  image.     Here,  according  to 
/the  Oriental  style,  a  great  effect  is  produced  by  change  of 
person,  questions  and  answers,  sudden  appeals  to  inanimate 
or  absent  objects,  and,  if  in  the  form  thus  enlarged  a  sprt  of 
lyrital  representation  and  action  can  be  introduced,  the  ode 
attains  its  highest  perfection.     It  has,  id  this  way,  a  begin^ 
ning,  middle  and  end,  the  last  returning  again  to  the  first,  and 
the  whole  forming  thus,  a  lyrical  garland.     This  is  what  the 
critics  call  the  beautiful  irregularity,  the,  ambitus,  of  the  Ode, 
the  flight,  in  which  it  strays ,  but  is  never  lost.     The  whole 
presents  itself  before  us,  a  picture  full  of  living  action.     No 
word  can  be  taken  away,  no  strophe  change  its  place.     The 
beginning  and  the  end  are  necessary  to  the  middle,  and  the 
middle  remains  impressed  upon  the  memory.     Perfect  odes  of 
this  sort,  are  few  in  number  in  all  languages,  because  there 
are  few  subjects,  that  admit  of  being  treated  in  this  way,  but 
where  they  are  found  they  should  be  kept  in  perpetual  remem*- 
brance.     To  the  class  of  songs  composed  of  severaj  members 
I  reckon  among  the  Psalms,  the  8th,  20th,  21st,  48th,  50th, 
76th,  96th— 99th,  111th— 113th,  120th— 129th.     Among  the 
perfect  specimens,  which  have  not  only  variety  and  contrast, 
bat  a  progressive  lyrkk  action,  I  venture  to  name  the  2d, 
24th,  45th— 47th,  80th,   110th,   1 14th  and  127th  Psalms, 
Some  include  here,  also,  the  29th  and  68th,  because,  in  the 

voice  of  God  in  the  former,  and  the  carrying  of  th^  ark  in  the 
20* 
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latter,  they  suppose  a  local  progress  of  the  representation ;  but 
for  this  I  see  no  ground.  The ,  principle  of  progression  most 
be  inward,  from  the  one  living  fountain  of  excited  emotionj^ 
and  cannot  come  from  outward  geographical  relations.  But 
few  of  all  these  can  be  introduced  here,  and  the  choice  is  di^ 
ficult.  \^ 

THE  ENTRANCE  OP  GOD  UPON  MOUNT  ZION. 

THE  24th  psalm. 
All  Jehovah's  is  the  earth  and  its  fulness, 

The  world  and  they  that  dwell  therein. 

For  he  Hath  founded  it  upon  the  seas, 

He  hath  established  it  upon  the  floods. 
1.         Who  shall  ascend  the  mountain  of  Jehovah? 

Who  dare  to  stand  in  his  most  holy  place  ? 
9.         He  that  hath  clean  hands,  and  pure  heart, 

That  hath  not  bound  his  soul  with  perfidy. 

Nor  ever  sworn  deceitfully. 

He  shall  receive  a  blesslDg  from  Jehovah, 

The  approbation  of  his  guardian  God.* 
1.         This  is  the  people,  that  seek  after  him. 

That  seek  thy  face,  O  God  of  Jacob. 
Chorits.        Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates. 

And  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors, 

For  the  king  of  glory  will  come  in. 

1.  Who  is  the  king  of  glory  ? 
Jehovah  strong  and  mighty, 

2.  Jehovah  mighty  in  battle. 
Chorus.        Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates, 

A'nd  be  ye  lift^  up,  ye  everlasting  doors, 
For  the  king  of  glory  will  come  in. 
1.        Who  is  the  king  of  glory  ? 
Chorus.        Jehovah,  God  of  Qods !  he  is  the  king  of  glory. 

*  PoUtical  crimes  were  very  properly  named  here,  since  he  must  be 
free  from  these,  who  would  approach  his  national  God.  The  bleeaing, 
which  he  was  to  receive,  is  in  like  manner  of  a  civil  nature*  The  word 
means  properly  justification,  i.  e.  in  a  civil  or  political  sense*  and  be. 
eause  this  involved  the  keeping  ol  the  law  of  God,  and  was  ao^ioyed  by 
Buch  as  had  access  to  him,  it  became  in  the  Psalms  synonyimms  with 
happiness,  grace. 


The  change  of  voices  in  this  Psalm  is  obvious  to  every,  ear, 
and  it  is  equally  plain  that  there  is  a  progressive  tratisition  of 
thought,  in  its  economy  full  of  life  and  action.     It  commences 
magnificently  with  the  sentiment,  "  the  earth  is  Jehovah's." 
He  is  to  dv(^ell   here  upon  the  hill  of  Zion,  and  the  whole 
earth  veill  be  spread  out  before  him.     The  transition  from  the 
sentiment  in  the   beginning  to  this  little  mountain  is  very 
beautiful.     Ijt  becomes  a  holy  mountain,  because  Jehovah 
dwells  upon  it,  and  that  both  in  a  moral  and  ^,  civil  sense ;  for 
as  nothing  impure  in  sacrifices  could  be  brought  before  God, 
so  no  impure  worshipper  could  appear  before  him.     It  seems 
appropriate  too,  that  only  such  vices  are  mentioned  here,  as 
are  injurious  to  the  general  welfare ;   for  Jehovah  dwelt  here 
as  their  national  God,  as  the  founder   and  protector  of  the 
Jewish  State.*     The  remainder  of  the  Psalm  is  full  of  action. 
A  multitude  presents  itself,  knocking  at  the  gates,  and  eager 
to  behold  the  face  of  the  monarch ;  and  lo !   it  is  Jehovah 
himself,  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  over  which  dwelt  their  an« 
cient  God,  the  leader  of  their  armies.     He,  who  in  ancient 
times  had  gained  so  many  victories,  a  glorious  king,  renowned 
in  war,  and  shown  to  be  mighty  in  power,  was  proclaimed  by 
the  answering  chorus,  and  as  such  he  was  to  dwell  by  the  resi- 
dence of  the  heroic  king,  upon  mount  Zion,  his  recent  con- 
quest.   The  ancient  doors  of  his  tabernacle  must  therefore 
raise  their  heads,  that  such  a  monarch  might  come  in  !   How 
picturesque  and  striking  the  representation  !  God  ent^ed  in-« 
to  a  small  tent,  and  would  have  no  temple  built  for  him  by 
David,  so  that  its  ancient  narrow  doors  have  no  magnificence^ 
but  what  is  derived  fi^om  him,  who  enters  within  them.     In 
order  to  give  roundness  and  dignity  to  the  piece  the  particular 
incidents  attending  the  processsion,  and  historically  described 

'This  portion  of  the  Psalm,  as  its  coDnezion  with  the  remainder  was 
only  casual,  and  they  could  not  always  be  sung  together,  became  a  nation^ 
al  song  by  itself,  (Ps,  xv,}  as  it  well  deserved  to  be« 
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in  the  68th  Psaim,  are  here  passed  over.  Bj  comparing  them  i 
any  one  may  understand  the  difference  betwieen  two  songs, 
the  one  of  which  is  a  picture  fuU  of  living  action,  and  the 
other  history  lyrically  narrated.  XiOt  us  now  take  up  a  Psalm 
of  the  same  sort,  but  breathing  a- milder  spirit;  the  most 
beautiful  epitbalamium  of  so  early  times. 

THE  BOYAL  BRIDE. 

A  SONG  OF  2#07E.* 

My  heart  ii  uttering  words  of  gratulation, 
M7  work  is  eonsecrated  to  the  kingi^ 
My  tongue  is  like  a  ready  writer's  pen* 

ho,  thou  art  fairer  than  the  sons  of  men. 
And  grace  is  poured  upon  thy  lips, 
therefore,  God  hath  blessed  thee  forever. 

Gird  on  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh, 
Most  Mighty,  with  thy  glory  and  thy  majesty, 
And  in  thy  majesty  go  forth  victorioos, 
Because  of  truth  and  the  oppressed's  right. 

And  fearful  deeds  shall  thy  right  hand  perfbrm« 
The  arrows  of  thy  quiver — ^(even  now 
I  see  the  nations  falling  at  thy  feet)^<* 
They  pierce,  O  king,  the  hearts  of  thine  enemies. 

Thy  throne,  Lord,  is  foreyer  and  e^er, 
The  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom  is  a  right  sceptre. 
Thou  lovest  righteousness,  and  hates  iniquity, 
Therefore  hath  God,  thy  God,  anointed  thee 
With  oil  of  joy  above  thy  brethren. 
Thy  garments  are  all  fragrant  s 

With  myrrh  and  aloes,  and  ci^ssia* 

From  Armenia's  ivory  palaces. 
Kings*  daughters  make  thee  joyful 
In  thy  magnificence. 

But  at  thy  side, 
Thy  queen- is  standing,  clothed  in  gold  of  Ophir« 

Hearken,  O  daughter,  look,  incline  thine  eari 
Forget  thy  people,  and  thy  father's  house, 

*Ps.  xlv. 
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So  sball  tike  king  desire  thy  beatity, 
For  he  is  oow  thy  lord,  incline  to  him. 

The  daughters,  too,  of  Tyre  with  presents 
Shall  come  to  thee ;  the  rich  among  the  people 
Shall  seek  thy  favour. 

The  king's  bride 
Is  beautiful  exceedingly — and  she  herself 
More  beautiful,  than  her  attire  of  gold. 

And  now  shall  she  be  brought  unto  the  king, 
Adorned  with  garments  of  needle  work. 
The  virgins,  her  companions,  follow  her. 
They  shall  be  brought  to  thee, 
With  joy  and  jubilee  shair  they  be  brought. 
And  enter  now  the  palace  of  the  king. 

In  thy  fathers*  stead,  O  queen,  shall  be  thy  sons. 
And  thou  shalt  make  them  princes  in  the  land. 

But  I  will  spread  thy  praise  from  age  to  agP, 
And  thus  the  nations  sing  of  thee,  forever  and  ever. 

I  have  not  felt  at  liberty,  in  translating  this,  to  destroy  the 
delightful  simplicity  of  its  age  by  modern  embellishment.  On 
this  simplicity,  and  its  relation  to  Oriental  customs,  depends 
the  progress  and  the  whole  representative  action  of  the  ode. 
It  begins  with  an  annunciation  of  the  subject,  and  a  sort  of 
dedication  to  the  king.  It  then,  first,  clothes  the  bridegroom 
in  all  the  ornaments  of  beauty,  grace,  heroick  and  regal  cos- 
tume, and  makes  him  worthy  of  reverence  and  love,  before  it 
places  his  bride  beside  him.  The' ode  is  from  the  age  of  Sol- 
omon. This  is  shown  by  the  description  of  the  magnificent 
palace,  by  the  daughters  of  foreign  kings,  but  especially  by 
the  representation  of  the  king  himself,  on  whom  are  heaped 
all  the  blessings,  which  God  had  promised  to  the  lineage  of 
David.  As  a  hero  and  king  he  is  represented  with  arms,  his 
golden  sceptre  in  his  hand,  the  rich  anointing  oil  upon  his 
head,  and  his  garments  breathing  precious  odours.  All  these 
representations  are  derived,  partly  from  the  history  of  Solomon, 
who  was  preferred  to  the  throne  before  his  brothers,  and  part- 
ly from  the  benediction  pronounced  upon  him,  that  his  king- 
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dom  shottld  be  a  peaceful  and  pwpetual  t^aign  of  righteous- 
ness, in  which  oppression  should  cease,  and  the  rights  of  the 
q|)pressed  be  Tindicated.  '  A  transition  is  then  made  to  the 
bride.  Kings'  daughters  minister  to  his  happiness  in  his 
palace,  but  one  is  the  special  object  of  his  love  and  admira* 
tioa.  As  bride  and  consort  she  stands  beside  him  clothed  in 
purest  gold.  The  song,  then,  with  childlike  simplicity  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  modest  and  timid  bride,  admonishing  her 
to  look  from  her  veil  and  observe  him ;  to  forget  now  her  own 
country,  and  devote  herself  to  her  king,  who  would  then  love 
her  in  return,  and  be  attracted  by  her  beauty.  All  this  is  in 
accordance  with  Oriental  customs,  where  the  bride  was  little 
more  than  a  child,  and  the  superiour  power  and  influence  of 
the  husband  over  her  was  very  great.  Soon,  however,  she 
shall  enjoy  the  prerogatives  of  her  station,  the  daughters  of 
Tyre,  the  mart  of  all  costly  and  precious  things,  shall  wait 
upon  her  with  bridal  presents,  and  rich  princes  shall  sue  to 
hor  for  her  friendship  and  intercession.  In  language  still 
more  personal  and  flattering  it  is  then  added,  that  she  is  beau- 
tiful, not  only  in  her  outward  embellishments,  but  that  her  own 
hidden  person  constitutes  bei*  ]0v^liness,  and  excels  in  beauty 
all  the  precious  stones  of  }ier  attire.  In  like  manner  she  is 
brought  richly  adorned  to  the  palace  ;  the  procession  moves 
with  songs  and  rejoicing  out  of  the  view  of  the  poet,  ^and  he 
only  adds  his  wish  modestly  intimated,  that  she  may  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  a  happy  mio-riag^,  The  song  closes  in  a  lofty 
tone,  as  it  had  begun  in  a  style  of  refinement,  and  exhilHts 
throughout  discernment,  lofUness  of  opnception,  and  grace- 
fulness of  style. 

We  {NToceed  now  to  other  Psalms,  wbich  have  not  indeed, 
so  wide  a  compass  in  the  action,  whicl^  they  deveh^,  but  yet 
form  a  ba^Otiful  whole,  compoi^d  of  9Qf ^ral  distinct  paembefs. 
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l^BI^IVBRANCS  FROM  DANGER 

A  RATIONAL  BONO.* 

Had  not  Jehot%h  been  with  us, 
(May  Israel  now  say) 
Had  not  Jehovah  been  with  us. 
When  nen  rose  up  gainst  us, 
Then  had  they  swallowed  us  up, 
In  their  fierce  wrath  against  us. 
Then  had  the  Waters  overwhelmed  us, 
The  waves  had  gone  over  our  souls, 
The  swelling  flood  passed  over  our  life. 

Blessed  be  God !    He  gave  tts  not 
To  become  a  prey  to  their  teeth. 
Our  souls  have  escaped. 
As  a  bird  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler, 
The  snare  is  broken  and  we  are  escaped. 

Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
Who  created  the  heavens- and  the  earth. 

The  129th  Psalm  is  obviously  formed  upon  the  same  lyrical 
model. 

DELIVERANCE  FROM  DANGER. 

A  NATIONAL  SONG.  ' 

Often  have  they  oppressed  me  from  my  youth, 

(May  Israel  now  say,) 

Often  have  they  oppressed  me  from  my  youth. 

Yet  have  they  not  prevailed  against  me. 

The  piowers  plowed  upon  my  back,  , 

They  made  their  furrows  long. 

The  righteous  God  hath  cut  the  cords  of  the  wished. 

The  foes  of  Zion  shall  return  confounded. 

As  grass  upon  the  housetops  must  they  be. 

That  before  it  is  ripened  withereth  away, 

Wherewith  the  mower  filleth  not  his  hand, 

Nor  the  binder  of  sheaves  his  atmi 

Where  none  that  pass  by  say, 

*•  The  Slessing  of  God  be  on  you. 

We  bless  you  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.** 

«  Ps.  cxxiv. 
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Similar  to  these  te  the  beautifol  scmg  tesp^ling  the  return 
from  captivity,  in  which  the  first  deliverance  by  Moses  which 
they  anticipated^  and  made  use  of  to  enkindle  their  hopes,  and 
strengthen  their  confidence,  is  compared  with  the  second. 

DELIVERAKCE  FROM  CAPTIVITY. 

A  NATIONAL  SONG.  PS^  126. 

When  God  turned  back  the  oaptives  of  Zion,* 

We  were  like  them  that  dreanii 

Then  waa  our  mouth  filled  with  laughter, 

Our  tongue  with  songs  of  joy.f 

Then  said  they  among  the  nations, 

The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  them.  X  • 

The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  ua, 

Whereof  we  are  glad ! 

Turn  then  again  our  captivity,  O  Lord 
As  thou  tumcdst  the  streams  in  the  South.  § 
The  sower  soweth  in  tears, 
And  reapeth  with  songs  of  joy« 
He  goeth  weeping,  and  beareth  his  seed, 
He  cometh  with  singing,  and  bringeth  his  sheaves* 

,Can  a  nation  be  called  barbarous,  that  has  even  a  few  suchna* 
tional  songs?  and  how  many  of  them  do  we  find  among  the  He- 
brews? I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  closing  this 
class  of  the  Psalms  with  an  elegy^  that  belongs  indeed  to  a 
late  age,  but  is  not  on  that  account  less  beautiful. 

*  From  Egypt.  [This  reference  of  it  to  Egypt  is  not  a  very  probable 
one,  and  the  deliverance  by  Moses  could  scarcely  be  called  with  propri- 
ety a  return  to  Zion.  The  Psalm  refers  properly  only  to  the  Babylonish 
exile.  The  poet  means  to  say,  we  could  scarcely  conceive  the  unex- 
pected joy  of  deliverance  from  Babylon,  we  thought  it  a  dream.  &c 
These  yemarks- apply  also  to  other  notes  of  the  author  on  this  psalm.  J.} 

'  +  Ex.  15. 

tEx.  XV.  14.  These  words  acquire  a  clear,  beautifiil  import, 
when  understood  of  the  first  deliverance,  and  this  reference  of  the  ode 
gives  its  chief  beauty  as  a  whole. 

§  That  is  in  the  Red  Sea.    Ex.  14. 
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THE  CAFnvrry  IN  BABYLON^ 

THE  ISTtH  P8ALM. 

By  the  rivers  of  Babylon  we  eat  down, 
And  wept,  when  we  remembered  Zion. 
We  hanged  our  harps  upon  their  willows. 

For  they,  that  held  us  in  captivity, 
Required  of  us  a  song, 

Our  oppressors  required  of  us  mirth.  * 

"  Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion." 
How  shall  we  sing  Jehovah's  song 
In  a  foreign  land  ! 

If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem ! 
L^t  my  right  hand  forget  me, 
Let  my  topgue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth. 
If  I  do  not' remember  thee^ 
If  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem 
Aboye  my  highest  joy. 

Remember,  O  Lord,  the  children  of  Edora. 
In  the  day  of  Jerusalem's  affliction, 
When  they  cried,  "  raze  it. 
Raze  it,  even  to  its  foundation." 

Daughter  of  Babylon,  the  desolate,*       »v 
Blessed  be  be,  that  requiteth  thee. 
That  requiteth  thee,  as  thou  hast  done  to  us. 
Happy  shall  he  be  that  seizeth  thy  little  ones, 
And  casteth  them  upon  the  rocks. 

I  do  not  join  in  the  imprecation  of  the  last  lines ;  but  if  the 
song  wa3  written  during,  or  immediately  afler,  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  its  accents  must  be  felt,  as  touching  and  natural — 
and  his  belove4  country  is  in  the  view  of  the  poet  sacred  above 
every  other  object. 

3.  Every  emotion  has  its  perfect  sphere,  in  which  its  action 
may  be  contemplated  as  a  whole.  The  sorrow,  which  exalts 
itself  to  joy,  the  anxiety,  which  exausts  itself,  and  sinks  to 
rest,  the  calm  tranquility,  which  changes  into  a  joyful  confi- 
dence, the  contemplative  mood,  that  at  length  loses  itself  in 
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aD  ecstacy,  and  the  rapture,  which  BinkB  again  into  calni  con* 
templation— every  effection  has  its  own  determinate  course^ 
and  gives  c(msequently,  a  corresponding  ambitus  to  the  iyrick 
expression  of  it,  in  which  we  feel  its  completeness.  I  must 
go  through  nearly  all  the  remaining  Psalms,  if  I  would  arrange 
them  according  to  these  principles,  for  all  are  animated  with 
feeling.     I  give  here  only  a  few  examples. 

Psalms,  in  which  the  feelings  afe  elevated  fVom  a  tone  of 
lamentation  to  hope  and  confidence^  6th,  22d,  60th,  62d, 
85th,  145th,  and  many  others. 

Psalms,  in  which  an  ardent  and  heroick  spirit  is  raised,  till 
it  sinks  again  to  repose  in  the  remembrance  of  God.  7tb, 
10th,  13th,  17th,  26th,  35th,  36th,  52d— 59th,  «lst,  64th, 
69th— 71st,  86th,  88th,  94th,  109th,  140th— 142d.  These, 
too,  are  very  numerous* 

Psalms,  in  which  a  tranquil  confidence  is  expressed  through' 
out.  3d— 5th,  11th,  17th,  21st,  25th,  27th,  28th,  30th,  37th, 
41st,  44th,  63d,  65th,  13l8t,  132d,  &c. 

Others  are  triumphal  songs  merely,  and  of  these,  besides  the 
sublime  odes  already  introduced,  I  will  name  only  the  9th, 
18th,  33d,  34th,  66th,  n6th— 118th,  138th.— It  would  be 
too  tedious  to  go  through  with  specimens  of  all  these  several 
kinds.  Let  the  teacher  point  them  out  to  his  hearers,  and 
those  most  uniform  in  their  tone,  when  psychologically  con- 
sidered, will  be  found  beautiful.  Of  these  referred  to,  I  can 
give  here  but  a  single  specttnen* 

SORROW  AND  HOPE. 

» 

Ths  6th  Psalm. 

O  Lordi  rebuke  me  not  in  thy  wrathi 

Nor  chasten  me  in  thy  fierce  anger. 

Be  merciful  to  me,  O  Jehovah !  for  J  am  weak* 

Heal  me,  O  Jehovah,  for  my  bones  tremble ; 

My  whole  soul  is  in  terrors. 

And  tbou»  Jehovah  T  O  how  long ! 
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Retarn,  O  Jehovah,  deliver  my  soul. 
O  save  me  for  thy  mercies*  sake. 
For  in  death  there  is  no  remembrance  of  theei 
In  the  grave,  who  s^all  give  thee  thanks  ? 
"^  I  am  wearied  with  my  groaning. 

All  night  my  bed  i»  wet  with  tears. 
With  tears  I  make  my  couch  to  swim. 
Mine  eye  is  consumed  with  sorrow, 
It  looks  but  feebly  upon  all  mine  enemies. 

Depart  from  me,  ye  workers  of  iniquity  I 
For  God  hath  heard  the  voice  of  my  weeping, 
Jehovah  hath  heard  my  supplication, 
Jehovah  hath  accepted  my  prayer. 
Ashamed,  conibunded,  shall  be  my  enemies. 
They  shall'fall  back,  and  be  ashamed  suddenly. 

Unsuitable  as  this  may  be  for  a  general  prayer  of  penitence, 
its  tone  and  current  of  feeling  is  still  strikingly  beautiful,  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  David  as  an  individual.  The  languish- 
ing, and  now  aged,  and  feeble  king,  who  feels  his  misfortunes 
as  the  chastisement  of  God,  indulges  in  grief,  till  he  sinks  to 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  but,  when  the  word  **  enemies"  is  ut- 
tered from  his  lips,  his  emotions  change,  his  courage  and  hope 
return.  As  most  of  the  Psalms  are  an  artless  representation 
of  particular  situations,  much  still  remains  to  be  learned  from 
them  of  the  natural  movement  of  lyrical  emotion  and  expres«> 
Bion, 

4,  In  many  of  the  Psalms,  which  contain  moral  sentiments, 
a  beautiful  system  of  instruction  prevails.  Of  these,  the  14th, 
I9th,  32d,  99th,  49th,  91st,  103d,  1 15th,  139th,  and  the  didac- 
tick  Psalms  of  Asaph  generally  may  be  named,  as  particularly 
worthy  of  attention.  In  ther9th  Psalm,  some  have  attempted 
to  point  out  a  twofold  subject,  but  I  do  not  discover  it.  Trom 
the  great  and  general  household  of  God  in  nature,  where 
every  object  praises  him  and  obeys  his  commands,  the  poet 
comes  to  the  more  intimate  relation  of  God  to  his  people, 
lyhicb  he  represeQts  i^s  more  secure  and  aff<sotion%te,  in  the 
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same  degree  as  it  b  more  limited  and  confiding.  The  move- 
ment of  the  ode,  therefore,  is  antithetic.  The  first  image 
presented  is  raised  to  its  greatest  dignity,  when  it  is  interrupt- 
ed, and  the  tone  of  the  language  becomes  more  and  more  gen- 
tle and  confiding,  till  it  expresses  the  near  friendship  of  God, 
and  his  communion  with  the  individual,  human  souL  The 
most  secret  and  hidden  faults  of  his  firiend  are  noticed  by 
God,  and  he  causes  the  silent  suggestions  of  the  heart  to  be 
received,  as  the  discourse  of  a  friend.  Such  is  the  beautiful 
economy  of  the  Psalm,*  and  the  delightful  instruction,  which 
it  contains.  In  didactick  pieces  of  this  sort  generally,  how- 
ever, we  are  not  to  expect  the  same  progressive  action^  as  in 
the  triumphal  and  warlike  songs.  Instruction  loves  a  smooth 
area,  and  goes  directly  to  its  purpose.  Finally,  in  the  alpha- 
betical Psalms  we  must  look  for  no  artificial  structure  in  the 
logical  connexion.  They  are  a  blooming  cluster  of  choice 
sentences,  and  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  memory,  and  the 
facility  of  learning  them.  The  long  II9th  Psalm  treats  for 
the  most  part,  of  only  one  leading  sentiment,  and  is  a  coUeo- 
tion  of  moral  truths  expressed  with  many  variations.  I  must 
not  here  give  many  examples,  since  some  have  already  been 
introduced,  and  most  of  them  are  familiar  to  the  recollection 
e\en  of  children.  It  is,  too,  the  most  beautiful  test  of  the  di- 
dactick,  that  it  is  instructive  to  children. 

A  LYRICAL  DIALOGUE  ON  DIVINE  PROVIDENCE 

Tqe  9l8T  Psalm. 

1.  He  that  dwelleth  under  the  care  of  the  most  High, 
And  abideth  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty, 
He  saith  to  Jehovah,  »*  Thou  art  my  refuge," 

1       My  fortress,  and  my  God,  in  thee  will  I  trust.** 

2.  He  will  deliver  thee  from  the  snares  of  death, 

*  A  ground  of  many  misinterpretations  of  the  Psalms,  is  tha  taking 
law,  word,  judgment,  testimony  in  the  modern,  and  not  in  the  ancLen^ 
political  sense,  which  these  words  [conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the  Jews. 
To  these  refer,  also,  the  duties  and  benefits,  which^the  Psalms  «:elebraxe. 
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fie  will  saye  the  from  th^  deadly pestilenee. 

He  covereth  tkee  with  his^  feathers, 

And  under  his  wings  dost  thou  trust, 

fiis  truth  shall  be  thy  shield  and  buckler. 
A  thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side, 

Ten  t)iousand  at  thy  right  hand, 

Bat  it  shall  not  come  nigh  thee.  '- 

With  thine  eyes  shalt  thou  behold, 

And  see  the  jeward  of  the  wicked. 
1.      "In  thee,  O  Jehovah!  is  my  refuge." 
2^     So  thalt  thou  dwell  securely  and  on  high." 

There  shall  no  evil  befal  thee. 

Nor  any  plague  'come  nigh  thy  dwelling. 
He  giveth  his  servants  charge  for  thee. 

To  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways. 

They  shall  bear  thee  on  their  wings, 

Lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone. 
Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  adder, 

And  trample  upon  the  young  lion  and  the  dragon. 

"  Because  he  trusted  in  me,  I  deliver  him, 

"  I  exalt  him  because  be  honoureth  my  name; 
"  When  he  calleth  upon  me,  I  will  an^er, , 

"  When  in  trouble,  I  will  be  with  him,, 

"  I  will  deliver  him,  and  honour  him, 

"  With  long  li/e  will  I  satisfy  him, 

'^*  And  will  show  him  my  salvation." 

Can  the  providence  of  God  be  taught  with  a  sense  of  more 
cordial  trust,  or  with  more  tenderness  of  feeling  ?  There  is 
here  no  chorus,  indeed,  but  the  change  ipf  speakers  produces 
the  finest  effect.  It  makes  the  whole  a  fatherly  lesson,  pro- 
greasing  and  rising  higher  to  the  end,  where  the  Supreme 
Father  speaks  and  confirms  his  Uuth. 

But  enough  of  examples.     In  order  to  feel  the  beauty  even 
of  the  finest  Psalms,  we  must  transport  ourselves  into  the  age, 
in  which  they  were  written,  and  return  to  its  simplicity  of 
feeiing.     As  most  of  the  Psalms  are  prayers,  so  that  childlike 
submission  of  the  heart  is  necessary  to  the  proper  use  of 

them,  which  the  Orientals  require  in  their  religious  ceremo- 
21* 
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nies  aad'  prayers^  that  silent  admiratioii  of  Gad  and  his 
works,  which  sometimes  rises  into  rapture,  and  sometimes 
sinks  the  mind  to  the  deepest  abasement  The  song  hurries 
from  thought  to  thought,  as  from  mountain  to  mountain.  It 
touches  the  springs  of  emotion  rapidly  but  deeply,  and  is  fond 
of  repeating  the  impression*  It  paints  its  objects  only  by  ra< 
pid  sketches.  All  iyrie  poetry,  in  which  pastoral  innocence 
and  rural  sentiments  prevail,  requires  a  calm  and  quiet  mind; 
its  beauties  can  produce  no  effect  upon  a  sophisticated  and 
scoffing  one.  As  the  hearen  pictures  itself  only  in  the  clear 
calm  sea,  so  we  see  the  gentle  wave  of  emotion  describe  its 
isircles  only  in  the  tranquil  soul^ 

Here  it  would  be  unjustifiable  to  withhold  in  silence  the 
name  of  the  man,  who  first  made  us  in  Germany  familiar 
with  the  genuine  tones  of  tlie  Hebrew  Psalms.  The  most 
simple  of  the  odes  of  Klopstock  especially  in  detached  parts^ 
are  tones  from  the  harp  of  David.  Many  of  his  lyric  pieces, 
mid  the  most  artless  isongs  of  his  Messiah,  have  given  to  our 
language  a  simplicity  and  truth  of  lyric  expression,  which  we 
should  4Beek  in  vain  from  the  most  successful  in  tbi^  depar|t 
Pient  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 


X. 

I 

CHARACTERS  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  PSALMg, 

f.  Of  the  character  of  Pavid,  The  delicacy  and  sensibility  of  hU 
mind  in  sori^ow  and  joy.  His  eopfidevc^  in  God,  and  iirhence  it  origin* 
ated.  What  class  of  readerjai  conseqjiently  will^  be  particularly  fond 
of  his  Psalms.  The  straight  forwardness  and  cordial  sincerity,  which 
characterise  them.  David's  praise  of  Abner  at  his  grave.  His  warm 
feelings  excited  by  the  perdecittion  of  hie  aaemies.  Passages  ia 
the  Psalms  r^elaUve  to  Diyine  retribiUi^wAnd  Justice.  A  peculiarity 
of  Dayid  in  promising  songs  to  God,  as  ^he  best  offering,  which  ^he 
could  bring.  Of  the  passages,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  law  of  God, 
as  the  political  constitution  of  the  country.  Ifow  we  are  to  apply  the 
characierlstiek  sentiment  of  these  Psalras, 

II.  Of  the  character  of  Asaph.  A  theodicee  respecting  the^  fortune 
of  ^e  wicked,  Prise  songs  on  this  subject  by  David  and  the  sons 
of  K^prah. 

HI.  Songs  of  the  sons  of  ^oralu  jj^arn^st  longing  after  Jerusalem,  an 
affecting  elegy. 

IV.  Songs  of  anonymous  authors.  What  the  ascending  songs  or  songs 
of  degrees  probably  were.  Ei^amples  and  proofs  from  what  is  con- 
tainiad  in  themu    Gei^eral  view  of  the  whole  book  of  Psalms. 

y.  Of  |h«  ^usick  of  the  Hebrews*  Their  various  instruments  of  mu» 
sick.  In^uepce  of  ihe  instrumept  upon  the  viM^ious  songSt  What  is 
meant  by  the  word  Selah, 

We  have  hitherto  only  surveyed  the  Psaims  a^  it  were  ex- 
temally,  let  us  now  look  more  nearly  into  the  character  of 
i^heir  authors. 

I.    Cbabacter  of  David  a9  a  Psalmist, 

The  leading  trait  of  his  character  is  truth.  His  sQpgs  'are 
a  faithful  picture  of  his  life,  his  feelings,  and  his  age.  Hence 
liUther  called  theni,  ia  bis  prefaoe  to  the  Psalms^  a  gax4ei|| 
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And  David  said  to  Joab, 

And  to  all  the  people  with  him, 
"  Rend  your  garments, 

And  gird  you  with  sackeloth, 

And  mourn  fi)r  Abner.** 

And  the  king  himself  followed  the  bier, 

And  when  they  buried  Abnert 

He  lifted  up  his  voice, 

And  wept  at  Abner*8  grave, 

And  all  the  people  with  him. 

The  king  lamented  over  Abner, 

And  said, 

*<  Abner  died  not  m  a  coward  dieth  \ 

Thy  hands  were  not  bound. 

Nor  thy  feet  put  in  fetters. 

As  one  falleth  before  wicked  men, 

So  fellest  thou.*' 

And  all  the  people  wept  aloud. 

The  reign  of  the  peaoeful  Solomon  was  in  many  reacts 
far  more  severe  and  deBpotick,  than  that  of  the  w£u>Iike  and 
conquering  David. 

4.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  therefore,  since  lie  was 
innocent  and  human,  the  persecution  of  his  enemies  was  the 
more  trying  to  his  ^'patience.  The  feelings,  which  it  awaken- 
ed, corroded  his  heart  with  anguish,  and  find  an  exprewon, 
even  where  it  should  not  be  the  cas^,  in^  general  Psalms  of 
praise  or  thanksgivings  Every  one  knows,  how  early  misfor- 
tunes give  a  colouring  to  the  objects,  with  which  the  feelings 
of  the  soul  are  connected.  Early  mischances,  faithless  friends, 
undeserved  neglect  at  length  render  the  heart  cheerless,  even 
if  they  do  not  embitter  it.  Most  of  David's  Psalms,  to  which 
these  remarks  apply  were  composed  in  affliction,  when  his 
heart  sought  consolation  in  bis  barp,  and  we  all  know  how 
freely  the  soul  expresses  itself  under  the  first  liyely  sense  of 
unjust  suffering.  Though,  therefore,  I  could  wish  for  myself, 
and  with  i^eference  to  their  present  use,  that  the  reference  to 
bis  eiiemiiss  were  r^mpve^i  frofp  som^  of  hi?  PsalinSf  ^  Hm 
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8th,  19th,  23d,  104th,  and  139th,  yet  they  belong  properly  to 
the  picture  of  David's  feelings,  and  mode  of  thought.  He 
must  have  given  an  untrue  expression  of  his  soul,  if  he  had 
not  placed  it  before  God  in  this,  as  in  its  other  traits.  Tet 
he  does  not  by  these  expifessions  lay  us  under  any  obligation 
to  adopt  his  imprecations  at  unfit  times  or  without  occasion^ 
It  must  be  aditiitted,  that  his  imprecations  upon  his  enemies,  j 
are  not  always  in  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion. 

These  same  trying  circumstances  gave  David  occasion  to 
unfold  the  characters  of  the  retribution,  and  righteous  judgment 
of  God  as  the  feeling  of  his  heart  prompted  him,-  and  more 
fully  than  had  been  done  in  earlier  times.  In  the  conception 
of  Moses,  God  was  a  national  God,  who  exercised  retributive 
justice  over  the  whole  nation  in  their  general  fortunes,  Da- 
vid and  his  cotemporaries  unfold  still  finer  traits  of  the  Divine 
government  over  individual  men  and  over  the  world.  Asaph 
does  it  as  a  teacher ;  David  as  an  experienced  hero  ',  and  ma-' 
ny  of  their  expressions  are  now,  after  the  lapse  of  thtee  thou- 
sand years,  the  most  suitable  for  giving  a  moral  view  of  God 
in  his  relation  to  the  succession  of  events.  In  many  of  the 
Psalms  it  might  appear,  as  if  Job  had  been  their  model ;  but 
every  thing  throughout  flows  from  its  own  proper  and  natural 
occasion. 

5.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  regard  to  David ^ 
that  he  so  oflen  promises  his  songs  as  offerings  to  God,  and 
considers  them,  instead  of  sacrifices  and  burnt  offerings,  of 
the  greatest  worthy  and  as  vows  of  the  sanctuary,  best  pleasing 
to  God.  These  were  the  "  calves  of  his  lips,"  of  which  the 
Prophets,  also  speak,  and  may  be  explained  from  the  charac<* 
ter  of  David,  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived*  In^our  lips  the 
words  are  oflen  misapplied^  With  David  the  most  appropri* 
.  ate  and  best  offering,  which  he  could  make  to  God  was  his 
songs  of  praise.  They  were  the  flower  of  his  strength  and 
pertained  to  his  highest  glory.  To  offer  bullocks  from  the 
stall  would  be  far  easier  for  a  king,  but  he  disdained  to  pre* 
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sent  these  cheaper  oflferings,  and  chose  to  honour  God  with 
the  finest  effusions  of  his  poetical  powers.  But  to  whom  among 
us  will  these  passages  of  the  Psalms  be  appropriated  1  Calves, 
bullocks,  we  should  not  offer  to  God,  new  and  original  Bongs 
we  cannot  offer,  as  David  did ;  and  from  whom,  moreover, 
does  God  require  such  poetical  expressions  of  penit^icet 
Thus  these  words  are  for  us  lifeless  and  unmeaning. 

6.  David  reigned  in  a  state,  where  the  government  was 
properly  a  theocracy,  in  which  he  stood  in  the  place  of  God, 
and  was  under  the  necessity  of  governing  himself  in  accord- 
ance with  its  ancient  economy,  the  established  constitution  of 
the  country.  This  gives  to  his  songs  throughout  a  spiritual 
chkracter,  even  where  he  speaks  of  mere  secular  laws  and 
regulations.  He  sat  as  a  prince  or  vicegerent  of  God  upon 
Mount  Zion ;  in  righteousness  and  judgment  his  priest,  in  vic- 
torv  his  instrument,  in  the  observance  of  the  national  laws 
his  servant,  no'less  than  the  lowest  of  his  people.  When, 
therefore,  all  the  deeds  and  triumphs  of  David  are  ascribed  to 
God,  when  the  king  rejoices  in  his  God,  boasts  of  his  power, 
and  swears  new  fidelity  to  his  laws,  all  these  expressions  per- 
tain, in  fact,  to  the  peculiar  national  language  and  relations. 
When  be  celebrates  the  wonders,  i.  e.  the  appropriate  beauty 
and  excellence  of  the  Mosaick  laws,  and  so  often  binds  himself 
to  rule  in  accordance  with  them,  he  was  in  so  doing  no  indo- 
lent youth  kneeling  at  his  harp,  as  he  is  sometimes  represent- 
ed. Even  in  those  Psalms,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  love  to 
the  law  of  God,  he  speaks  also  of  his  diligence  in  business,  of 
his  watchfulness  of  his  own  heart,  that  he  might  not  become 
arbitrary  and  unbridled,  in  short,  of  his  reverence  for  the  laws 
and  usages  of  his  coiintry.  That  he  was  bound  to  do  so  he 
felt  very  distinctly,  but  most  deeply,  when  he  had  transgressed, 
and  the  chastisements  of  God  were  upon  him.  "  I  have  sin- 
ned against  Jehovah,  my  nation's  God,  but  what  have  these 
sheep  done  V 

These  few  traits  may  serve  to  show,  with  what  a  free  and 


Uberai  spirit  the  Psahnsof  Di^rid  mustbe  ased,  if  .they  are  to 
be  for  us  what  they  were  for  their  author.  Here,  too,  the 
rule  of  Young  may  be  applied,  that  we  often  approach  most 
nearly  to  the  ancients,  when  we  seem  to  be  farthest  removed 
from  them..  The  flowers  of  general  instruQtion  and  ornament 
may  pass  into  our  mind,  and  all  the,  delicacies  of  language 
and  style  may  also,  become  ours,  if  oor  hearts  sympathize 
with  the  emotions,  which  they  express.  But  all  blind  imita- 
tion is  here,  too,  but  a  worshipping  of  Baal,  and  such  expres- 
sions as  calves  of  the  lips  are  but  unmeaning  words. — Only 
then,  do  individual  Psalms  become  favourites,  when  we  find 
them,  in  particular  situations  of  life,  beautiful,  elevated,  and 
true,  as  the  proper  language  of  our  own  hearts,  and  learn  to 
love  the  ancient  harp  of  David,  as  anticipating  or  echoing  the 
tones  of  sentiment  in  our  own  souls. 

II.    Character  of  Asaph  as  a  Psalahst. 

Indidactick  Psalms  Asaph  excels  David.  His  soul  was 
less  tender,  but  more  calm  and  free  from  passion.  The  best 
of  his  Psalms  are  formed  on  a  beautiful  plan,  and  his  national 
songs,  also,  are  peculiarly  excellent.  In  short,  he  merited  the 
name  of  a  Prophet,  i.  e.  of  one  divinely  inspired  upon  the 
harp.    A  single  specimen  of  his  dtdactick  poetry  must  suffice. 

A  VINDICATION  OF  GOD  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  HAPPINESS 

OF  THE  WICKED. 

The  73d  Psalh. 

Tet,  surely  God  is  good  to  the  upright,* 
To  such  as  cleave  to  him  with  pure  heart. 

My  feet  indeed  were  almost  gone, 
My  steps  were  already  slipping. 
For  I  was  envious  at  the  foolish^ 
And  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked. 

*  In  many  passage!  ^e  word  Israel  is  taken  in  a  conttmctio  pr«gnaas 
and  the  notion  of  uprightness,  eontained  in  it  is  to  be  interpreted  by  itself. 
22 
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No  mars  tffdeftlji  U  spread  for  them/ 

But  they  are  strong  and  firm* 

They  know  not  the  troubles  of  life, 

The  scourge  of  misfortune  reacheth  them  not, 

Like  other  men. 

Therefore  their  pride  adometh  them  with  chains. 
Their  Yiolenee  decketh  them  with  rich  attire,t 
Their  eyes  look  out  from  amidst  fatnesst  t 
Their  deyioes  flow  forth  from  their  hearts. 

They  scoff,  they  speak  erii  of  afriend,t| 
They  speak  with  arrogance. 
They  place  their  mouth,  as  Gods  in  the  heavens, 
And  their  jtongue  must  be  obeyed  on  earth.§ 

They  satisfy  their  thirst  from  solid  rocks,T 
They  press  from  them  abundant  water, 
And  say,  how  ?  doth  God  know'this  7 
Hath  the  Most  High  knowledge  of  us  ? 

These  are  the  dioughts  of  the  ungodly, 

■ 

*  Death  is  here  represented  as  a  hunter,  lurking  about  the  paths  of 
mortals!  The  persons  spoken  of  here,  have  made  a  covenant  with  him,, 
and  a  leage  with  the  grave,  so  that  he  spreads  no  nets  for  them. 

t  It  is  not  said  merely  they  are  rich  and  proud,  but  oppressioD  hss 
given  them  the  wealth  of  others. 

t  If  any  choose  to  read  th^  text  here  with  the  utx.  I  have  do  objec. 
V  /tion,  but  the  other  reading,  al80«  gives  an  opposite  image.    Their  eye 
looks  forth  proudly,  and  its  visions  must  be  accomplished,  so  too,  the  de- 
vices of  their  hearts. 

|]  See  the  other  Psalms  of  Asaph.    1.  30. 

§  Heavens  and  earth  are  here  contrasted.  They  raise  their  heads 
even  to  the  heavens,  and  their  word  goes  forth  over  the  earth,  and  is  ev 
ery  where  obeyed.    Compare  Ps.  clzzviii.  15. 

T  Every  one  knows,  that  the  two  members  of  the  common  translations 
do  not  correspond.  The  second  is  clear,  the  fault  must,  therefore*  be  in 
the  first.  I  divide  the  words  differently,  and  there  is  not  only  sense  and 
parallelism,  but  we  see  a  paronomasia  with  the  following  words.  It  is 
an  image  of  the  severest  oppression,  and  happily  introduces  what  follows. 
The  Masoretic  text,  also,  indicates  a  defect  here. 
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And  these  are  they,  that  proaper  in  ^6  world,* 
And  that  increaee  in  riches. 

In  Tain,  therefore,  have  I  kept  pnre  my  heart, 
And  washed  my  hands  in  innocence. 
For  every  day  have  I  been  scourged, 
And  every  morning  chastened  with  affliction*t 

I  said,  I  will  declare,  how  it  is  with  it. 
^'  lio!  they  are  the  generation  of  thy  children.** 
My  word  was  false !— 
I  thought  to  understand  it 
Bat  was  in  painfull  doubt, 

Until  I  went  into  the  councils  of  God, 
And  then  I  understood  their  end. 
On  slippery  places  hast  thou  set  them,^ 
And  into  deep  abysses  are  they  falling.    .   . 
How  are  they  desolate  in  a  moment. 
And  utterly  consumed  with  terrors  \\ 
As  a  dream  when  one  awaketh, 
So,  O  Lord,  hast  then  awaked,|| 
And  put  to  flight  their  empty  Image. 

How  was  my  heart  distressed, 
My  veins  pierced  through  with  pain, 
That  I,  so  foolish,  knew  it  not. 
But  was  in  judgment  as  a  brute  before  thee.$ 

Now  I  cleave  continually  to  thee« 
For  thou  didst  hold  me  by  my  right  hand. 
Guide  me  always,  even  as  thou  wilt, 

*  The  persons  spoken  of  are  those  who  live  in  abundance,  the  beati, 
fortunate  men. 

t  Fortune  changes  every  morning,  brings  every  day  some  new  calamity ' 

\  The  words  of  the  original  present  a  very  vivid  image. 

II  That  the  word  means  in  awaking,  not  m  the  eity  appears  from  the 
aentext. 

(  The  sequel  shows  clearly  enough,  what  is  meant  here.  He  was  at  first 
ia  respect  to  the  purpose  of  God,  as^  a  brute,  i«  e.  he  nnderstood  nothing 
of  his  purpose,  judged  irrationally,  and  was  disposed  to  break  away  from 
him  and  violate  his  faiCh.  (See  Ps.  xxxiu  8.)  Now  he  judges  differ, 
ently  of  God,  and  cleaves  to  him  as  the  following  verse  represents  it  with 
H  repetitiQiiof  th6  WQrd« 
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linO'  upcAiTo  me  with  hoooiir* 

For  whom  have  I  in  faeaTen  bat  thee^ 
And  whom  on  earth  do  I  desire  heaide  thee  7 
My  flesh  and  heart  are  waited  away,    ' 
But  thou  art  the  strength  of  my  heart, 
Thou  art  my  portion,  O  God,  forever. 

They  that  are  far  from  thee  shall  perish. 
Thott  destroyest  all,  that  fall  away  from  thee, 
But.good  for  me  is  drawing  near  to  God. 
In  God  Jehovah  have  I  put  my  trust, 
Still  will  I  sing  of  all  thy  works. 

How  beautiful  are  the  sentiments  of  Ais  Psalm  {  It  begins 
with  a  brief  moral  sentiment,*  the  result  of  manj  reflecticMis, 
with  which  it  also  closes.  Soon  and  imperceptibly  he  comes 
to  his  situation  of  trial,t  describes  how  he  fell  into  error,  and, 
when  he  has  placed  this  picture  in  the  clearest  light,  makes 
another  transition.^  He  is  brought  into  the  counsels  of  Di- 
vine providence,  and  sees  that  in  his  former  opinion  he  was 
brutish.  New  vows  of  fidelity  to  God  ( baring  reference  to  his 
former  wavering)  are  uttered  with  the  greatest  fervour,]]  till  a 
general  moral  sentiment  again  closes  the  Psalm.^  Both  in 
its  sefitiments  and  its  arrangement  it  is  a  beautiful  didactick 
Psalm. 

We  must  not  extend  his  views  beyond  their  proper  bounds. 
Asaph  saw  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  and  saw  it  vanish 
away,  while  the  happiness  of  the  upright  is  true  and  abi- 
ding— this  is  the  extent  of  his  view.  Neither  future  retribu- 
tion of  the  former,  nor  an  exposition  of  the  eternal  blessings 
of  the  latter,  was  the'  purpose  of  his  ode. 

If  I  mistake  not,  there  is  in  several  Psalms  a  noble  compe- 
tition in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  presented  in  the  above. 
We  have  already  contemplated  one  Psalm  containiog  similar 
views.^     It  treated  the- subject  as  a  dark  enigma,  in  a  lyriek 
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and  beautifiil  style,  like  all  the  Psalms  oCthe  sons  of  Korah. 
Here  is  the  rival  song  of  David  on  the  same  theme. 

THE  PROSPERITY  OF  THE  WICKED. 

Thk  d9TH  Psalm. 

I  said,  I  will  be  watcbM  all  my  life* 
That  I  may  guard  my  tongue  from  sin. 
I  will  restrain  my  mouth  in  sH^nce^ 
While  wicked  men  are  present  with  me. 
I  kept  silence,  and  ceased  alsq  from  joy,* 
My  sorrow  was  excited  in  me. 
My  heart  was  glowing  in  my  bosom. 
While  I  was  musing  the  fire  burned* 
And — then  I  spake  with  my  tongue. 
Jehovah,  make  me  know  mine  end* 
How  short  my  life  is, ' 
That  I  may  know  how  frail  I  am. 
Bshold,  my  life  is  but  a  hand-breadth, 
-,       And  all  my  time  m  nothing  before  thee.. 
The  life  of  man  is  hut  an  en^pty  shadow* 
That  thinks  itself  enduring.f 

Yea,  man  goeth  forth  a  shadowy  image^ 
Yea,  he  diaquieteh  himself  in  yaih, 
He  gathereth  and  knoweth  not  for  whom.. 

On  what  then  do  I  place  my  hope  7 
In  thee,  O  liord,  is  all  my  hope» 
^Deliver  me  from  my  transgressions, 
And  make  me  not  the  sport  of  fools. 
So  wiU  I  keep  silence,  and  open  not  my  mouth. 
For  thou  wilt  do  all  things  weU.1 

Remove  thy  stroke  away  from  me» 
I  faint  from  the  blow  of  thine  hand. 
For  when  thou  dost  rebuke  severely 
Even  the  strong  man  for  his  iniquity, 

*H<Mr  lefin^d  and  yet  bow  true !  We  cannot  repress  and  break  off* 
our  aiud#tts  thoughts  by  concealing  them*  They  must  find  vent ;  thejc 
must  be  freely  unfolded,  or  they  cori^ode  the  heart  still  more  bitterly.. 

tThe  expression  in  the  original  is  concise  and  beautiful.    % 

I  ThoQ  wilt  aeca  mplish  it  better  than  I  ean  presorih«k 
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Hit  JMMity  ift  ooaiumed  as  by  llie  no^- 

Yea,  man  is  altogether  vanity. 

Hear  then  my  prayer,  Jehovah, 
Grvft  ear  unto-ray  aapplication. 
Be  not  silent,  when  I  weepi  before  thee. 
I  am  here  a  stranger  with  theSv 
A  wanderer,  as  all  my  fathers  were. 
O  spare  me,  that. I  may  recover straiigth« 
Before  I  go  henu'e,  and  be  no  more. 

A  song  of  tenderness,  composed  perhaps  during  sickness,  and 
wholly  in  David's  style,  alkmnding  in  fine  perscmal  feeling. 
One,  who  is  fond  of  thisj  will  prefer  the  song  of  David,  those, 
who  seek  instruction,  the  psalm  of  Asaph,  and  those,  who 
delight  in  lyrical  invention,  the  ode  of  the  sons  of  Korah, 
which,  in  depicting  the  fate  of  the  wicked,  ventures  into 
the  realms  of  death.  David  has  another  instructive  psalm  (Ps. 
37.)  on  the  same  subject.  There  are  several  similar  lyrical 
competitiona  in  the  psalms,  especially  in  the  national  songs. 
(Com.  Ps,  46  and  76. 80. 85:  44.  78.  &c.)  To  compare  them 
together  is  a  very  pleasing  task,  which  illustrates  the  charac- 
ters of  the  writers,  as  well  as  their  peculiar  styles  of  compo- 
sition. 


III.  Songs  of  the  sons  of  Korah. 

Were  these  song9  written  by  David  ?  If  so,  why  was  not 
his  name  attached  to  them?  since  to  him,  as  well  as  to  Asaph, 
other  songs  are  ascribed,  which  probably  belong  to  later 
times.  Perhaps  they  may  have  been  from  one  of  Heman's 
choir — and  their  author  may  not  unjustly  be  esteemed  the 
most  elevated  and  truly  lyric  poet  of  all  in  the  collection. 
Hts  national -songs  are  brief^  full  and  animated.  The  45th 
Psalm  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bridal  songs,  the  42d  one 
of  the  finest  elegies-^The  latter  is  inserted  here  as  an  ex- 
ample.   * 
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LQNQINO  AFTER  JERUSALEBf. 
THE42.43.I^ALif. 

Ab  the  hart  panteth  after  fouataioiB  of  water, 
Sopanteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God. 
My  soul  thhrsteth  for  God,  the  living  God«* 
When  shall  I  come,  and  see  the  /ace  of  God ! 
My  tears  were  long  my  meat  day  and  night. 
While  day  by  day  'they  said  to  me, 
Where  now  is  God,  thy  helper. 
J  thought  thereon ;  (and  poured  forth  my  tears) 
As  I  went  with  many  to  the  house  of  €rod. 
With  joy  and  praise  in  a  rejocing  throng. 

Why  urt  thou  ctut  down,  O  my  soti2, 
And  why  art  thou  disquieted  within  9fie  7 
Hope  thou  in  Godt  for  I  shall  yet  praise  Attn, 
Him,  my  deliverer  nnd  my  God. 

And  yet,  O  God,  my  soul  is  grieved. 
Therefore  will  I  remember  thee, 
Here  amidst  mountains  and  streams. 
By  Jordan,  and  the  hills  of  libanus. 

As  there  wave  rusheth  upon  wave. 
They  rush  upon  me  like  thy  billows, 
For  all  thy  waves  and  rivers  , 

Have  gone  over  me. 

And  yet  the  goodness  of  Jehovah 
Upholdeth  me  by  day. 
And  in  the  night  his  song  is  with  me. 
Even  prayer  to  my  God,  the  living  God. 

I  sing  to  God  my  rock. 
Wherefore  dost  thou  forget  me. 
Wherefore  go  I  mourning, 
For  the  oppression  of  my  ^nemies  ? 

It  pierceth  through  my  bones, 
.  When  my  enemies  reproach  me. 
While  day  by  day  they  say  to  me. 
Where  now  is" God,  thy  helper  ? 

*Th6  living  God  is  contrasted  with  lifeless  idols.    Here  too  it  has  a 
beautifal  allusion  to  the  living  fountains  above. 
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»  Whif  art  thou  coH  down  Omffwd, 

And  whf  art  thou  dU^ieted  within  me  7 
Hope  thou  m  God,  for  I  ehaU  yet  praiee  him, 
Hhny  my  delwerar  and  my  CM. 

Judge  me,  O  God,  raaintain  my  right* 
Deliyerme  froma  mercilese  natkm. 
From  a  deceitful  and  wicked  man. 

For  thou  art  the  God  in  vhom  I  trust. 
Why  dost  thou  cast  me  off  7 
Wherefore  go  I  mourning 
For  the  oppression  of  my  enemies  7 

O  send  out  thy  light  and  thy  truth,* 
That  they  may  lead  me  and  guide  me, 
That  they  may  bring  me  to  thy  holy  hill, 
And  to  thy  tabernacle* 

Then  will  I  go  unto  the  altar  of  God, 
To  God,  who  is  my  joy  and  rejoicing. 
With  the  harp  will  I  sin^  praise  to  thee, 
O  God,  my  God. 

Why  art  thou  cast  down  O  my  eoul^ 
And  why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me  ? 
Hope  thou  in  God  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him^ 
Him,  my  deliverer,  and  my  Ood. 

I  must  not  analyze  this  delightful  picture,  so  fhll  of  lyric 
pathos.  For  those,  who  do  not  of  themselves  feel  the  beauti- 
ful transitions,  the  gentle  movement,  and  dream  as  it  were  of 
these  self  quieting  meditations,  especially  the  picture  of  the 
regions  about  Libanus  and  the  Jordan,  would  not  be  taught 
to  feel  them  by  the  fullest  exposition.  As  every  one,  who 
£ieekS'  for  consolation,  seizes  upon  the  first  object  for  aid,  so 
the  eye  of  the  afflicted  mourner  here  falls  upon  the  rushing 
billows  of  the  rivers,  which  flow  out  from  the  lake  Pfaiala. 
They  rush  with  a  mournful  sound,  and  bring  before  his  mind 
an  image  of  the  affliction,  which  Jehovah  had  poured  upon 

*  Thy  Urim  and  Thommim.   The  passage  shows,  why  David  referred 
to  them. 
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his  soul;  till  he  re£l£iots,  that  hils  harp  istill  remaiiis  fahhful, 
and  with  it  he  again,  full  of  confident  hope,  which  already 
becomes  a  present  reality  to  his  mind,  transports  himself  to 
the  rejoicing  choirs  at  Jerusalem. 

IV.  Songs  op  anontmous  authors. 

We  have  a  considerable  number  of  Psalms  with  no  name 
attached  to  them,  of  which  many  were  probably  from  later 
times,  but  which  are  not  therefore  the  less  valuable.  In  some 
of  them  we  discover  more  refined  doctrines  than  belonged  to 
the  age  of  David,  and  shall  embellish  our  third  part  with  sev- 
eral of  the  number.  At  present  I  can  only  say  a  word  of  the 
so  called  ascending  songs  or  songs  of  degrees. 

Some  consider  the  songs  of  degrees,  as  marching  songs  in 
the  return  from  Babylon^  because  Ezra  7.  9.  calls  this  return 
an  ascent.  The  contents  of  most  of  them  have  little  to  con- 
firm this  supposition.  Many  are  at  all  events  from  late  peri- 
ods, and  the  137th  distinctly  sings  of  the  captivity  in  Babylon 
but  very  few  of  them  seem  to  refer  directly  to  the  journey 
toward  Jerusalem.  Does  the  word  ascent  mean  nothing  else 
in  Hebrew?     Was  it  not  the  expression  commonly  used  of 

those  who  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  especially  to  the  nation- 
al festivals?     Why  may  we  not  suppose  then  these  songs  of 

degrees  to  be  only  the  same  sort  of  travelling  festival  and  na- 
tional songs,  as  many  others  from  David,  Asaph,  and  the  sons 
of  Korah.  Such  they  plainly  are,  and  with  this  enlarged 
view  of  their  character  they  are  for  the  most  part  intelligible, 
r  begin  with  the  120th  Psalm,  though  unwillingly,  as  it  has 
very  little  to  show  the  circumstances,  in  which  it  was  com- 
posed, and  is  perhaps  an  entirely  personal  and  individual  lam- 
entaticm. 

COMPLAINT  OF  UNFRIENDLY  COMPANIOJ^S, 

The  120chF)9ALtf.  • 
In  my  distress  I  call  upon  Jehovah, 
I  cry  onto  him,  ftiid  he  heareth  me. 
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Deliver  me,  O  Jehovah  firoiA  slanderoas  Upi» 
And  free  me  from  a  deceitful  toogiie. 

What  doth  it  to  thee,  the  deceitful  umgue  7 
What  doth  it  to  thee  7 

It  pierceth  as  eharp  arrowa  of  the  warrior, 
'It  bumeth  like  coals  of  pointed  wood. 
Alas  that  I  dwell  in  robbers  tents,* 
And  dwell  as  with  Arabian  savages. 
Too  long  have  I  dwelt  with  men. 
Who  are  enemies  of  peace. 
I  am  for  peace,  but  when  I  speak, 
They  are  for  war. 

The  speaker  is  a  sojourner,  who  complains  of  the  intolerable 
disposition  of  his  companions.    He  dwells  in  tents,  and  com- 
pares those  around  him  to  Arabian  robbers.    He  wishes  the 
time,  which  he  is  to  spend  with  them,  were  at  an  end,  and 
this  is  all  we  learn  from  the  text  of  the  Psalm. 

Were  these  tents  moving  toward  Jerusalem  7  Did  they  en- 
camp without  the  city«  as  they  often  must  do,  during  the  na- 
tional festival.  These  questions  are  more  easily  asked  than 
answered. 

The  121st  Psalm  explains  itself  more  fully.  There  is  no- 
thing in  it  of  Babylon,  but  it  exhibits  a  march  towards  Jeru* 
salem^and  the  holy  mountains. 

A  SONG  OF  GRATULATION  IN  GOING 

TOW  ABO  JERUSALEM 

The  1218T  Psalm. 

* 

I  lift  my  eyes,  ind  look  to  the  hills, 
From  which  cometh  my  help. 
My  help  cometh  from  Jehovah, 

*  The  word  means  a  skin,  a  rude  tent  eovering,  from  which  a  wild 
race,  living  im ents  perhaps,  had  their  name*  The  complainer  therefore 
says  **  it  is  with  him,  as  if  he  lived  with  wild  savages**  The  Israelites 
were  never  captives  in  Meshek'  and  Kedar,  aind  these  places  were  &r 
asunder.  They  are  used  here  only  figuratively,  as  the  (Muralletiiin 
shows. 
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Who  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

He  win  not  suffer  thy  foot  to  slide, 
He  that  keep  eth  thee  will  not  slamber. 
Behold  he,  that  keepeth  Israel, 
Will  neither  slamber  nor  sleep. 

Jehovah  will  be  thy  keeper, 
Jehovah  will  be  thy  shade. 
Who  goeth  (aa  a  friend)  at  thy  aide, 
That  the  sun  smite  thee  not  by  day,' 
Nor  the  moon  Mid  thee  by  night. 
The  Lord  preserve  thee  from  evil. 
The  Lord  preserve  thy  soul. 
The  Lord  shall  guard  thy  going  out, 
And  thy  coming  in  now,  and  forevermore. 

Let  us  conceive  a  young  Israelite,  who  like  a  new  fledged 
bird  looks  toward  the  mountains,  in  which  his  confidence  is 
placed,  who  eagerly  desires  to  proceed  upon  the  journey,  and 
to  see  Jerusalem,  and  whose  aged  father  bestows  these  blessings 
on  him  as  he  departs,  and  so  it  will  be  word  for  word  explain- 
ed. It  is  no  going  up  from  Babylon,  for  who  there  should  be- 
stow such  blessings  ?  It  is  the  voice  of  a  tender  farewell, 
which  cannot  find  a  last  word,  and  satisfy  itself  with  the  be- 
stowment  of  blessings.  The  song  might  also  be  sung  on  the 
way  by  individuals  or  in  choirs.  They  congratulated  each 
other  on  their  journey. 

That  the  122d  Psalm  expresses  the  desires  of  a  young  Is- 
raelite, who  has  already  been  once  at,  Jerusalem,  and  is  now 
rejoicing  at  the  annunciation  of  another  journey,  has  been 
already  remarked.  The  123d,  I25th,  I34th  plainly  show,  that 
they  belong  also  to  the  same  class.  The  124th,  129th  are 
songs  of  thanksgiving  for  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  such  as 
were  sung  at  national  festivals,  and  such  as  we  find  among 
the  songs  of  Asaph^  and  the  sons  of  Korah.H  The  ld6th  is 
of  the  same  kind,  probably  composed  during  the  captivity, 
and  afterwards  retained  as  a  national  song,  as  a  memorial  of 
eonfidenee  and  joy.    The  133d  praises  the  unity  of  tribet 
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and  families,  the  1528tfa  the  happiness  of  domestic  life,  the 
127th  the  blessing  of  a  numerous  family,  though  their  educa- 
tion requires  toil  and  care — all  of  them  the  finest  subjects  for 
an  assembled  people.  Would  that  we  had  many  such  adapt- 
ed to  our  customs  and  modes  of  life»  as  pure,  as  concise^  as 
full  of  the  spirit  of  song,  as  these  were  for  the  people  of  Is- 
rael. The  130th  is  a  confession  of  sin,  a  preparation  for  re- 
ligious sacrifice,  when  one  felt  himself  oppressed  with  a  sense 
of  guilt.  The  132d  commends  to  God  the  family  of  the  king, 
Zion,  the  priests,  and  was  thus  destined,  for  the  same  occa- 
sions. Finally  these  fifteen  beautiful  songs  were  followed  by 
songs  of  praise,  which  were  obviously  designed  for  the  temple 
and  the  publick  festivals.* 

If  we  look  over  the  book  of  Psalms  in  this  way,  we  may 
easily  arrange  it  for  ourselves,  especially  if  we  take  the  Jew- 
ish division  into  fiv^  books  to  aid  us.  The  national  psalms 
stand,  for  the  most  part,  between  the  others,  not  each  by  it- 
self, but  in  small  collections.  Here  is  a  brief  view  ot  the 
arrangement. 

Ps.  1.  The  preface  or  introduction  to  the  book. 

Ps.  2.  A  royal  Psalm,  the  crpwn  of  the  book. 

Ps.  3-40  Mostly  Psalms  having  personal  reference  to  David. 
These  include  the  first  book  according  to  the  Jewish  division. 

Ps.  41 — 49.  Songs  of  the  sons  of  Korah,  composed  on  a 
variety  of  subjects.  Most  of  them  are  national  songs,  and 
the  50th,  the  beautiful  didactick  psalm  of  Asaph,  closes  the 
first  collection  of  Korahite  songs. 

Ps.  51 — 64.  Songs  having  personal  relation  to  David. 

Ps.  65—68.  National  psalms,  perhaps  also  those  that  fol- 
low, till  the  72d  on  the  reign  of  Solomon  closes  the  second 
•  book. 

Ps.  70 — 83.  Songs  of  the  Korahites  and  other  writers,  the 

*The  book  of  Psalma  was  probably  composed  of  jdisdnct  smaller  coL 
lectione,  and  these  belonged'  to  one,  whicji  had  been  called  the  book  of 
travelling  songs,  the  songs  of  ascent. 
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which  was  wholly  from  poets  connected  with  the  temple  ma** 
siok,  and  probably  was  at  a  later  period  appended  to  the 
Psakasof  David,  which  closed  with  the  second  book. 

Ps.  90;  The  songr  of  Moses.    Ps.  91^-107  and  to  the  end 
of  the  book  psalms  of  plain  and  general  import;  plainly  a  , 
conttibution  from  the  temple,  and  for  the  use  of  the  national 
festivals.    The  fifth  book  is  the  latest,  and  most  miscellaneous 
collection. 

Ps.  196^-*110  Songs  of  David,  or  having  reference  to  him. 
Ps.  111-^118  Psalms  for  the  temple  and  festivals.  The  119 
a  collection  of  moral  precepts.  Ps.  120 — 134  the  songs  of 
degrees,  which  are  closed  with  songs  of  praise,  and  Ps.  138—^ 
145  Psalms  of  David,  wbi^h  are  also  closed  with  songs  of 
praise.  We  see  how  they  all  fall  into  groups,  and  an  editor, 
who  treated  the  Psalnis  merely  as  songs,  could  by  arranging 
them  in  this  way  aid  the  clearness  of  our  view,  and  facilitate 
the  memory  of  them. 

V.  Of  thb  musick  of  the  Psalms 

*  ' 

Notwithstanding  the  elaborate  treatises  we  have  on  this 
subject,  we  obtain  few  results  from  them  in  regard  to  the  po- 
etry and  economy  of  the  Psalms.  Nothing  is  so  difficult  to 
to  be  transmitted  from  one  age,  and  the  customs  of  one' period 
and  country  to  another,  as  language  and  musick.  They  float 
upon  the  air,  and  are  fleeting  as  the  breeze,  The  ancient 
and  modern  musick,  the  musick  of  the  East  and  of  the  West, 
are  so  different  from  each  other,  that,  even  if  we  knew  more 
of  them  there  would  be  found  but  little,  which  our  ears 
would  relish.     I  remark  only  briefly. 

1>  The  instruments,  which  are  named  in  the  Psalms,  are 
either  rulii^,  or  only  accompanying  instruments.  The  ac- 
companying are  obviously  the  common  ones,  which  therefore 
do  not  occur  in  any  of  the  inscriptions.    They  belong  to  the 
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fidl  chorus  of  joyful  exelamation  and  praise,  and  to  the  mmgji 
of  the  temple.  Since  the  people  remained,  only  in  the  outer 
court,  and  the  music  sounded  to  them  firom  the  temple,  or  un* 
der  the  open  sky,  the  multitude  of  singers  and  plain  instruments 
is^Teadily  accounted  for.  To  this  class  belong  the  castanets, 
the  adufa,  many  kinds  of  trumpets  and  flutes.  It  was  a 
kind  of  military  musick,  beci^use  the  God  of  Zion  was  a 
Lord  of  Sabaoth  i.  e.  of  warlike  hosts,  and  to  this  character 
the  sentiments  of  many  psalms  have  an  obvious  reference. 
When  it  is  said,  that  Asaph  struck  the  castanets,  this  is  not 
named  as  his  only  instrument,  but  with  this  he  led  the  choir, 
he  beat  the  time.  In  some  songs  also  he  prc^hesied,  i.  e. 
employed  his  inventive  power,  as  a  poet  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  his  mnsick. 

2.  The  softer  musick,  accompanying  the  language  of  poet- 
ry, was  formed  by  single  instruments;  hence  one  song  is  re- 
ferred to  the  flute,  one  to  the  guitar  and  harp,  another  to  the 
horn,  &c.  It  would  seem,  that  the  ancients,  with  whom  po- 
etry and  musick  were  intimately  associated,  attached  more 
importance,  than  the  moderns,  to  giving  every  instrument  its 
peculiar  effect,  and  even  designating  by  it  the  character  of 
the  poetry ;  for  it  needs  no  proof  to  show,  that  each  instru- 
ment with  its  peculiar  tone  has  also,  as  it  were,  a  pecnliar 
sphere  of  emotion,  in  which  it  is  fitted  to  produce  its  effect. 
Hence  we  have  striking  examples  of  what  'effects  certain 
tones  on  this  or  that  instrument,  which  were  the  favourite 
airs  of  an  individual  hearer,  have  produced  on  him.  As  all 
the  power  of  musick  rests  upon  its  simplicity,  the  artist 
with  the  simple  tones  of  his  instrument  has  the  heart  of  one, 
with  whom  it  is  a  favourite,  in  his  power,  and  plays  as  it  were 
immediately  upon  it.  In  the  mean  time  the  harmonious  up- 
roar of  all  instruments,  the  artificial  swell  of  sound,  that 
reaches  the  clouds,  may  indeed  enrapture  the  ear  of  a  con- 
noisseur, but  becomes  a  real  Babel  to  the  feelings  of  one, 
who  wishes  only  to  have  his  feelings  affected.    Should  the 
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sisters,  who  have  been  eeparated  by  art,  musick  and  poetry^ 
once  become  again  more  intimately  united,  we  should  again 
hear  of  a  song  for  the  harp/'  and  '*  a  song  for  the  flute,"  as  in 
the  songs  of  Asaph  and  David.  By  the  study  of  a  single  in« 
strument  we  learn  the  kind  of  passion,  which  it  awakens,  and 
to  distinguish  more  deeply  the  tone  of  feeling,  which  it  excites 
in  the  heart ;  and  he,  that  can  happily  express  this  in  the  lan- 
guage of  lyric  poetry,  will  accomplish  more  than  can  be  done 
by  all  the  rules  of  the  critical  art. 

3.  Since  antiquity  and  the  East,  even  now,  have  known 
nothing  of  our  artificial  harmony,  since  the  poetry  of  the 
Psalms  has  only  a  very  free  arrangement  of  metre,  and  little 
or  no  regular  scansion  according  to  our  method,  all  attempts 
to  model  our  language  by  that,  or  that  by  ours,  are  in  vain. 
Free  and  indeterminate  metrical  movements  float  in  the  air. 
Melody  and  the  controlling  influence  of  feeling  determine 
their  rythmical  balance  only  in  a  very  general  manner. 
This  b  shown  in  the  Psalms  by  the  so  frequently  occurring 
**Selah."  If  we  compare  the  most  decisive  passages,  they 
are  found  to  correspond  neither  with  pauses,  nor  the  ^a  capo» 
nor  intermezzo,  but  must  mean  change  of  tone^  which  is  ex- 
pressed either  by  increase  of  force,  or  by  a  transition  into 
another  time  and  mode.*  The  subject  of  the  song,  or  its 
tone  of  emotion  change,  and  since  the  melody  was  not  very  V 
definitely  marked  for  the  singer  and  the  musical  composer,  a 
noia  bene  was  attached  to  the  most  important  passages  in 
the  book  of  Psalms.  Songs,  which  are  impassioned  in  their 
character,  most  commonly  have  it,  especially  where  the  sub- 
ject is  changed.  In  uniformly  didactick  Psalms  and  those  of 
lofiier  tone,  which  are  still  uniform,  it  does  not  occur^    Where 

*  From  all  books  of  traveli  we  know,  that  the  Orientals  are  fond  of  a 

^ery  unifonn,  and,  aa  it  appears  to  the  Europeana,  a  very  doleful  ^ort  of 

muetck,  but  that  in  certain  places  they  suddenly  change  the  time,  an4 

pass  into  a  different  melody.    This  it  probably  was,  which  in  the  Psalms 

i%  designated  by  ^'Selah." 
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it  stands  at  the  end,  it  may  dhow,  that  they'  were  acccustomed 
to  sing  another  continuously  after  it,  as  it  is  iSipdeniable,  that 
they  were  fond  of  thus  linking  together  and  associating. sev- 
eral different  psahns.*  The  Greeks  translate  '*Se)ah  by 
l^uBiffpXfta^  which  Saidas  and  others  explain  by  ftsXt^dMig  «raJU 
^7n^  concentus  mntatio.  It  shows  therefore,  that  sneh 
songs  were  set  to  musick  throughout,  only  however  after  the 
very  simple  method  of  the  Orientals,  which  varied  with  the 
change  in  the  song  which  it  accompani^.  On  the  whole  we 
find  that  we  have  indeed,  the  words  of  these  ancient  songs, 
but  that  especially  in  our  imitations  the  living  spirit,  wliieli 
depends  upon  the  recital,  is  far  from  being  attained. 

/ 

A  SONG  OF  PRAISE 

TO  GOD  AND  HIS  RIGHTEOUS  PROVlDEltCE. 
"   Thb  93d  PsAtM.  f 
A  SONG  FOR  THE  SABBATH  DAT. 

It  is  good  to  give  thanks  to  Jehovah, 
,  To  fiiDg  praises  to  thy  name,  0  Most  High. 
To  show  thy  loving  kindness  in  the  morning, 
Thy  faithfulness  every  night, 
Upon  the  ten.stringed  harp,  and  the  lute, 
The  guitar  of  the  sounding  strings. 

Thou,  O  Jehovah^hast  rejoiced  me  with  thy  w<uk, 
I  will  triumph  in  the  work  of  thy  hands, 
How  great,  O  Lord,  are  thy  works  \ 
How  unfathomable  thy  counsels ! 
The  brutish  man  understandeth  it  not. 
Neither  doth  the  fool  compTehend  it.    ' 

When  the  wicked  spring  np,  as  the  grass. 
And  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  flourish, 

*  1  Chron.  16  is  made  up  of  parts  from  fosr  difierent  psalms.  Ps.  zuii- 
zzziiit  were  probably  alsa  smig  together,  and  so  of  others. 

t  Probably  this  Psalm,  the  author  of  whicl^  is  imkaewa,  was  dsngned 
to  be  sung  by  the  Levites  on  the  Sabbath,  and  ia  the  teaq>le. 


.  Iliey  yet  shall  perish  at  the  last. 
But  thou,  O  Jehovah,  abidest 
The  Most  High,  foreyennore. 
Behold,  O  Jehovah,  thine  enemies. 
Behold  thine  enemies  shall  perish,  ^ 

'       All  the  eviLdoers  6hall  be  scattered. 
But  my  horn  shalt  thou  exalt, 
As  the  horn  of  a  wild  bullock,  * 
And  I  shall  be  anointed  with  pure  oil. 

Mine  eye  looks  with  courage  on  my  foes„ 
Mine  ear  receives  the  tidings  of  evil. 
To  the  wicked,  that  rise  up  against  me. 
The  righteous  flourish  like  the  palm  tree,    . 
Aiid  grow  up  like  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  ^ 
Those  that  are  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord^ 
Flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  God. 
They  still  shoot  forth  in  old  age, 
They  are  full  of  sap,  ahd  their  leaf  green, 
To  show  that  Jehovah  is  upright. 
And  there  is  no  unrighteousness  in  him. 

*  That  is,  thou  dost  raise  my  courage,  and  increase  my  strength.  The 
wild  ox  is  superior  to,  other. animals,  by  the  magnitude  and  elevation  of 
his  horn.  Hence,  his  horn  is  often  mentioned,  as  the  symbol  of  strength 
and  superiority  of  power.    So  Moses  speaks  of  Joseph.  Deut..  zzxiii.  IT. 
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XI. 

PSALMS  RELATING  TO  THE  KING. 

The  Psalms  considered  in  certain  national  points  of  view.  Of  God  as  a 
judge  and  national  God  in  the  temple.  Intimations  and  expressions  of 
the  Psalms  on  this  point.  Of  songs  of  triumph  over  other  nations  in  a 
religious  tone.  Examples  of  this.  Peaceful  and  religious  scenes  in 
Psali^sofa  warlike  character.  Examples.  Of  the  king  asr  a  reprc 
•entative  of  Jehovah  in  a  theocratic  goyernment.  The  second  Psahn 
accompanied  with  remarks.  Of  the  king  as  covenanted  with  Jehovah, 
who  dwelt  near  him.  The  110th  Psalm,  with  remarks.  Of  the  pro. 
mises  respecting  the  lineage  of  David.  Their  influence  on  the  Psalms* 
The  last  Psalm  of  David.  The  times  of  Solomon,  a  Psalm.  Celebra- 
tion  of  Mount  Zion  in  the  Psalms  and  Prophets. 

I  am  T^ry  well  aware,  that  I  have  by  no  means  exhausted 
the  mternal  character  of  the  Psalms,  But  in  order  to  do  so  an 
extended  investigation  pf  the  subject  matter,  of  which  thej 
treat,  would  be  requisite,  and  for  that,  I  have  no  room  in  the 
present  work.  The  finest  sayings  respecting  Qod,  his  attri- 
butes and  works,  his  government  and  retributive  justice,  the 
protection,  which  he  extends  to  the  good,  the  worth  of  prayer, 
and  of  uprightness  in  his  sight,  are  so  well  known  to  us 
through  the  Psalms  and  the  applications  made  of  them^  that  a 
ocdiection  of  them  seems  unnecessary,  I  venturei  therefore, 
only  to  indicate  certain  leading  points  of  view,  which  exhibit 
the  subject  matter  of  some  of  the  Psalms,  in  itspr<^r  retoHon 
to  the  age,,  in  which  they  were  composed.' 

1.  Elevated  and  sublime,  as  are  the  expressions  concerning 
God,  which  occur  in  the  Psalms,  we  must  yet  bear  in  mind^ 
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that,  especially  in  those  of  the  age  of  David,  Jehovah  is  still 
represented  peculiarly  as  a  haii&Hai  God,  who  was  worship- 
ped as  the  ki^g  and  judge  of  the  land  in  his  temple.  This 
view  of  the  subject  gives  as  much  of  force  to  the  songs  in 
general,  as  positive  meaning  to  particular  expressions.  David 
contemplated  God  as  thie  private  friend  of  his  person,  and  his 
individual  fortunes ;  but  in  the  temple  he  approached  tvith  his 
confessions  and  songs,  as  into  the  presence  of  his  judge* 
Hence  we  are  to  explain  the  ao6ount  of  his  sins,  as  infirmities 
or  as  transgressioas,  because  both  were  matters  to  be  spoken 
of  in  the  temple.  Hence  he  ventured  to  speak  with  such  con* 
iidence  of  his  blamelessness  in  regard  to  his  enemies,  because 
he  was  here  9tanding  before  his  judge.  So  in  many  ot  the 
Psalms.*  ' 

He&r,  O  Jehovah,  the  righteous,  attend  to  my  cry, 

Hear  my  prayer,  that  goeth  from  pure  lips. 

Before  thy  presence  I  seek  for  my  right, 

Thine  eyes  behotd  the  things,  Uiat  are  equal. 

Thou  provest  my  heart,  searcheat  it  by  night. 

Thou  triest  me,  and  findest  no  evil  in  me. 

For  I  purposedt  that  my  mouth  should  not  transgreM^ 

When  I  gave  sentence  in  thy  steads 

In  all  things  I  guarded  my  lips 

From  uttering  an  ii^urious  word.t 

I  called  upon  thee,  and  thou  hearedst  me. 

So  now  also  incline  thine  ear  and  heat:* 

As  for  me  in  my  innocency 
I  shall  behold  the  face  of  my  judge^ 

f  Ps.  xvii. 

t  This  seems  to  roe,  the  sense  of  the  words,  <Mo  the  works  of  of  men,^ 
(my  subjects)  by  the  word  of  thy  lips,  (the  judgments  and  ordinances,, 
which  I  gave  as  king  in  the  name  of  God)  I  guarded  myself  from  going 
in  the  way  of  violent  men,  (arbitrary,  oppressive  tyrants.)"  The  suppli^ 
ant  expects  jiAfftiqe  A:om  Ood,  since  ]\e  has  not  ^owin|;ly  si^d  or  dQne 
evil  to  any^ 
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« 

Mf  wi^M  wall  U  satiified. 
When  thine  image  awakes.* 

That  18, 80  soon  as  he  shows  himself  in  the  character  of  judge^ 
all  these  expressions  and  intimations  are  judicial.  In  the 
East  the  judge  was  approached  in  plain  terms,  and  with  a  loud 
cry  of  complaint,  and  when  he  showed  .himself,  when  his 
**  likeness"  awoke  publicly,  or  he  appeared  in  publick  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  he  was  the  helper  of  the  oppressed. 
Thus  it  is  said. 

Let  thy  face  shine  upon  us, 

Ajid  we  shall  be  saTed.' 

Thou  saidst,  Lord ;  ye  shall  seek  my  face, 

I  seek  it  liord,  hide  it  not  from  me. 

So  many  other  forms  of  -expression  in  these  publick  national 
prayers  and  lamentations  before  their  God. 

2.  When,  therefore,  in  triumphal  and  national^soi^s,  also,  Je- 
hovah is  nlaced  in  opposition  to  the  gods  of  other  nations,  it  is 
for  the  most  part  in  this  special,  national  sense.t 

t 
Not  unto  us,  O  Jehovah,  not  unto  us. 

To  thy  name  alone  be  the  glory. 

For  thy  mercy  and  thy  truths  sake. 

Let  the  nations  say*  **  Where  is  now  your  €tod? 

Our  God  is  in  the  heavens, 

And  doeth  whatsoever  he  will. 

But  their  idols,  silver  and  gold. 

Are  the  work  of  men's  hands.        ' 

They  have  mouths,  and  speak  not. 

They  haye  eyes,  and  see  not. 

They  have  earSj  and  hear  not, 

They  have  noses,  and  smell  not. 

They  have  hands,  and  handle  not. 

They  have  feet,  and  walk  not, 

*  The  context  and  parallelism  require,  that  the  **  awaking  of  the  like- 
ness" be  preferred  to  God,  and  correspond  with  "  face.* 

t  Pa.  cxv. 
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Nor  do  the7  speak  througb  their  thro&tr    ' 

Like  them  are  they  that  made  them. 
And  every  one,  that  trnsteth  in.  them. 

O  Israel,  trust  thou  m  Jeh6vah,- 
He  is  youl*  help,  and  your  shield, 
O  house  of  Aaron,  trust  in  Jehovah, 
He  is  your  h^lp,  and  your  shield. 
Ye,  that  fear  Jehovah,  trust  in  him, 
He  is  your  help,  and  your  shield. 

If  we  take 'firom' these  P«alms  the  peculiar  national  feeling, 
which  accompanied  them,  we  deprive  them  of  a  great  part  of 
their  force,  and  of  their  original  import. 

In  Judah  God  is  known,* 
His  name  is  great  in  Israel* 
In  Salem  is  his  tabernacle* 
And  his  dwelling  place  in  Zion. 
There  brake  he  the  arrows  of  the  bow. 
The  shield,  and  sword,  and  battle.    (Change  of  tone.) 
•  Glorious  art  thou,  O  mountain. 
Mightier  than  the  mountains,  of  prey. 
.    They  stand  despoiled  of  the^iselvea^ 

Even  the  brave !  they  have  slept  their  sleep. 
And  none  of  the  men  of  might  find  their  hands^ 
At  thy  rebuke,  O  God  of  Jacob, 
The  rider  and  horse  are  in  a  dead  sleep. 

How  terrible  art  thou ! 
Who  can  stand  in  thy  sight,. 
Before  the  breath  of  thy  fury  ? 
Thou  didst  thunder  judgment  from  heaven. 
The  earth  feared,  and  was  silent. 
When  thou  didst  arise  to  judgment. 
To  save  the  oppressed  of  the  earth.  (Change  oftons.^ 

The  wrath  of  mangiveth  thee  but  praise. 
The  remainder  of  it  thoii  girdest  to  thee, 
As  the  symbol  of  thy  tiiumph. 
Make  thy  vows,  and  briog  triumphal  gifta 
7o  JehoYi^h  your  God, 

*P8.  Ixxvic 
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« 

All  ye  borders  of  the  land. 

Bring  your  trlmnkilial  gifts 

To  him  thst  is  to  be  feared. 

He  bindeth  the  pride  of  heroes, 

He  is  terrible  to  the  kings  of  the  earth. 

We  know  not  what  event  this  triumphal  song  celebrates  ;  but 
every  trait,  is  as  strictly  national,  as  Salem,  Zion,  and  Jeho- 
vah were  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews.  In  our  warlike  and  tri-> 
umphaT  songs  the  most  apposite  expressicms  of  this  ^ort  from 
the  Psalms  are  but  withered  laurels. 

A  MORNING  SONG  OF  DAVID. 
PsAXJf  106. 

0  God,  my  heart  is  ready, 
I  will  sing  and  give  praise. 
Awake,  my  soul,  awake. 
Psaltery  and  harp, 

1  will  awake  early, 

I  will  praise  thee,  O  Lord ; 
I  will  sing  praises  to  thee 
Before  the  people  and  nation. 

For  thy  goodness  is  great. 
It  reacheth  above  the  heavens.* 
Thy  covenanted  trnth  O  Lord, 
Reacheth  above  the  clouds. 

£jEalt  thyself,  O  God,  above  the  heavens, 
That  thy  glory  may  cover  the  earth,  t 
Deliver  thou  thy  beloved. 
Save  with  thy  right  hand,  and  hear* 

God  heard,  and  spake  in  his  sanctuary,  t 
Therefore  will  I  rejoice. 
For  already  I  divide  Shechem  as  mine, 

*  In  allusion  to  the  morning  sky  rising  and  freeing  itself  from  clouds. 

t  An  allusion  to  the  morning  light, 
t  A  eommon  expression  of  the  favour  of  Jehovah,  (See  Ps.  Ixzxv.  9.) 
The  following  words  are  not  spoken  by  God,  but  by  David. 
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Aad  meaiure  out  tlie  vale  of  Succotb.* 

Gilead  is  mine,  Manassah  is  mine, 
Gphraim  my  helmet,  Judah  the  leader  in  war. 
Moab  is  my  waah-pot,! 
Upon  Edom  I  cast  my  shoe, 
And  treat  the  Philistines  with  scom. 

Who  brought  us  into  the  strong  city  1  ^ 

Who  guided  us  into  Edom  ? 
Was  it  not  thou,  O  Grod,  who  also  didst  eaat  us  off. 
And  didst  not  go  forth  with  our  armies. 

Help  MB  again  in  our  necessities, 
For  vain  is  the  help  of  man. 

Through  God  we  yet  shall  do  valiantly, 
He  treadeth  the  enemy  under  our  feet. 

I  know  no  people,  in  whose  war-songs  were  mingled  thoughts 
so  gentle  as  we  find  here.  The  most  feeling  prayer  and  lam* 
entation  may  be  nearly  conne^pted  with  feelings  of  the  great- 
est bravery  and  warlike  sternness.  It  was  obviously  the  re<^ 
fined  moral  regulations  of  Moses,  which  gave  even  to  the 
war-songs  of  so  early  an  age  this  milder  and  gentler  tone;-  The 
severity  found  in  them  belongs  to  the  age,  the  tenderness  and 
refinement  is  the  effect  of  their  religion. 

3.  Hence,  we  see,  also,  that  passages  of  the  greatest  sensi- 
bility, relating  to  domestick  happiness,  are  mingled  with  war- 
like  descriptions,  and  frequently  from  the  most  heroick  senti- 
ments there  is  a  transition  to  the  tone  of  elegy.  The  former 
circumstance  happens  sometimes  from  the  union  of  several 
distinct  Psalms,  as  in  the  144th.  The  first  eight  verses  are  a 
distinct  Psalm,  and  with  the  9th  a  new  one  begins,  which 

*  These  are  not  conquered  countries,  but  the  property  of  David  as 
king.  He  begins  with  a  glad  heart  to  enumerate  the  blessings  of  the 
inheritance,  which  God  had  given  him.  He  names  first,  Shechem,  and 
the  valley  of  Succoth,  because  these  were  the  residence  *of  Jacob,  and 
therefore  the  most  ancient  inheritance  of  the  Jews,  by  right  of  the 
patriarch. 

t  Here  begins  the  enumeration  of  his  conquesta  azid  victories. 
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<>\y  again  from  speakiMg  ef  enemies  turns  suddenly  M  the  pros- 
/    perity  of  Judea. 

That  our  sons,  like  vigoroas  trees, 
May  grow  up  in  the  beauty  of  youth ; 
.And  our  daughters,  as  beautiful  pillars, 
Polished  like  statues  in  the  palace ; 
That  our  gamers  may  be  full, 
Yielding  all  manner  of  store, 
Our  sheep  bring  forth  thousands, 
Yea  ten  thousands  in  our  Vjalleys; 
Our  ozen  be  strong,  and  no  lamentation,    '- 
No  damage,  or  loss  in  our  fields. 
Happy  the  nation,  that  is  thus, 
Hapfy  the  nation,  whose  God  is  Jehovah. 

In  the  65th  Psalm  is  a  similar  transition  from  wax-like  to  rural 
thoughts.  How  beautiful  is  tha  image,  when  the  shepherd  of 
Israel,  who  is  invoked  for  purposes  of  war,  feeds  his  people  as 
a  shepherd. 

Give  ear,,  O  Shepherd  of  Israel, 

That  leadest  Joseph  like  a  flock. 

Thou,  that  art  throned  above  the  cherubim. 

Let  the  light  of  thy  countenance  shine. 

Before  Ephraim,  and  Benjamin,  and  Manassah, 

Awake  thy  strength,  and  come  and  save  us. 

Revive  us  again  O  God^ 

Oause  thy  fact  to  shitie^  and  we  ghaU  be  sated, 

Jehovah,  God  of  Sabaoth, 
How  long  art  thou  angry  amid  the  prayers  of  thy  people  ? 
Thou  feedest  them  with  the  bread  of  tears. 
And  givest  tears  for  drink  in  a  full  cup.  , 
Thou  has  made  us  a  reproach  to  our  neighbours, 
A  scoffing  to  our  enemies  round  about. 
Revive  ua  again,  O  God  of  Sabaoth, 
Cause  thy  face  to  shine,  and  we  shaU  be  saved. 

Thou  brougfatest  a  vine  out  of  Egypt, 
Thou  didst  cast  out  the  nations  and  plant  it, 
Give  it  room  and  cause  it  to  take  root. 
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.l%at  k  filled  the  Inid. 
Its  shadow  covered  the  hille  aroipd< 
And  cedars  of  God  were  its  bopghs, 
Thou  sentest  its  branches  to  the  sea, 
'  Its  runners  even  to  the  Euphrates. 
Why  then  dost  thou  break  down  its  walls, 
%b  that  ail,  who  pass  by.'deepoil  it  ? 
The  boar  from  the  wood  doth  waste  it, 
The  wild  beast  doth  devour  it. 
O  God  of  Sabaoth,  return  to  us  again. 
Look  down  from  heaven  and  behold. 
And  visit  again  thy  vine. 
Which  thy  right  hand  hath  planted 
It  is  burned  with  fire,  it  is  cut  down^ 
It  is  withered  at  the  breath  of  thine  anger. 

Let  thy  hand  be  upon  our  leader, 
Thy  right  hand  upon  him,  whom  thou  hast  made  strong ; 
So  shall  we  never  revolt  from  thee, 
Revive  us,  and  we  will  rejoice  in  thee. 

Jehomh,  Cfod  of  Sahaotkj 

Revive  us  again^ 

Cause  thy  /see  to  sAme,  «mi  v^eskaU  he  saved. 

This  beautiful  elegy,  with  its  reenrring  chorus,  is  wholly  the- 
ocratick.  It  rests  on  the  history  of  the  nation,  and  only  to- 
ward the  end  (v.  18.)  do  we  discover  the  continuous  allegory 
of  the  man  and  hero,  who  is  now  to  act  in  the  name  of  feho- 
vah. 

4.  As  Israel  was  a  theocratic  state,  antl  every  hero  and  ru- 
ler acted  in  the  place  of  Jehovah,  so  the  language,  when 
these  are  spoken  of,  has  a  peculiar  loftiness  and  solemn  digni- 
ty. Even  in  the  historical  style  it  could  be  said,  in  the  form 
of  expression  which  they  admitted,  that  he  was  seated  an  the 
throne  of  Jehovah*  and  in  poetry,  that  he  was  a  son  of  God, 
that  is,  his  representative  on  earth.  Every  one  knows  the  va- 
rious uses  of  the  word  son  in  the  Hebrew  language.    The 

*  1  Chron.  zxiz,  23.    His  kingdom  is  called  the  kingd^n  of  Mto. 
vah.    1  Chron.  xzviii.  5. 
24 
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connexion  of  simple  domestic  relations  with  ancient  govern* 
ment  and  cultivation  rendered  it  a  favoarite  expression.  In 
calling  kings  the  sons  of  God*  it  employs  a  form  of  express- 
ion  cranmon  to  all  ancient  languages,  and  other  Oriental  na- 
tions have  gone  still  farther  in  a  thousand  titles  and  names.t 
In  such  passages  as  the  following  therefore  the  meaning  is 
plain.) 

I  have  found  David  my  servant, 
I  have  anointed  him  with  my  holy  oil. 
With  him  shall  my  hand  be  mighty, 
Him  also  shall  mine  arm  strengthen. 
That  no  enemy  may  terrify  him. 
I  will  heat  down  his  foes  before  him, 
And  will  smite  those  that  hate  him. 
My  truth  and  mercy  shall  be  with  him, 
«  And  in  my  name  shall  his  horn  be  exalted, 

That  his  hand  maybe  stretched  to  the  sea, 
His  right  hand  to  the  river  Euphrates. 

fi^  shaU  9ay  to  me,  thou  art  my  father^ 
My  God  and  the  rock  of  my  eahation, 
I  make  him  also  myftret  5om, 
Exalted  ahooe  aU  the  kmge  of  the  earth. 

The  last  lines  explain,  the  expression  son  of  J^hovah^  Jirst 
bom  of  Jehovah,  so  clearly,  that  I  venture  to  add  here  the  2d 
Psalm,  as  of  the  same  character,  and  authentically  elucidated 
hy  this  song  of  Heman. 

Thb  9d  Psalm. 
What  tumult  reigns  among  the  nations  i 

*The  dtoYev8$g  of  Homer  are  known  to  every  one, 

iThej  call  themselves  sons  of  heaven,  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  4ec. 

|PswlzzzU.30. 
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Why  do  they  clamour  with  empty  noise  t* 
The  kXngB  of  the  ear&  rise  up, 
The  princes  build  projects  togethert 
Against  Jehovah  and  his  anointed.t 
'*  Let  us  brdte  their  bands  asunder, 
**  And  cast  away  their  fetters  from  us.** 

He,  that  is  throned  in  heaven,  shall  laugh, 
Jehovah  holdeth  them  in  derision. 

He  speaketh  to  them  in  his  wrath. 
And  scattereth  them  in  his  fierce  anger.  0 
**  I  have  set  my  king  upon  my  throne, 
Upon  my  holy  mountain  Zion.*'§ 

I  will  also  declare  the  divine  decree,! 
Jehovah  said  unto  me, 
*Thou  art  my  son. 

So  be  it  from  this  day  forth,**** 
Ask  of  me,  * 

And  nations  shall  be  thine  inheritance, 

*  I  adhere  to  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  versions,  which  translate 
here  "  empty,  vain,**  the  usual  sense  of  the  word.  The  verb  also  cor* 
responds  well  with  this,  and  signifies  the  empty  uproar  of  a  multitude. 
The  poet  has  here  in  a  single  word  imaged  the  import  of  the  whole  ode, 
which  only  unfolds  this  lofty  sentiment  with  which  it  begins. 

1 1  have  preserved  the  metaphor  of  the  original,  which  is  here  indeed 
only  an  incidental  import  of  the  word,  because  the  idea  of  the  whole 
ode  has  a  resemblance  to  the  history  in  Gen.  zi. 

t  Jehovah  and  his  earthly  representative  stand  side  by  side,  and  as 
one  person  throughout.  The  latter  is  here  only  in  the  vame  of  the  for- 
mer, and  has  his  dignity  from  him, 

Q  He  speaks  to  them  in  the  thunder,  and  with  lightning  disperses 
them.  The  parallelism  finely  expresses  the  image,  and  the  .words  of 
the  following  verses  are  the  brief  and  sublime  sentence  of  Jehovah,  ut* 
tered  in  the  thunder. 

i  I  follow  the  Hebrew  text  here  in  using  the  first  instead  of  the  third 
person,  and  consider  God  as  the  speaker  in  the  two  last  lines,  as  the 
whole  context  and  other  parallel  passages  show  to  have  been  intended. 

T  Properly  the  law  of  the  realm«  the  new  constitution  of  the  govern- 
ment.    Henceforth  God  will  reign  through  him,  as  his  representatiye. 

**  These  two  lines  are  parallel,  the  sense  of  the  latter  the  same  as  that 
of  the  former.  The  same  parallelism  ocourt  Is.  iz^  6«  iind  in  Acts  xiij, 
34*  the  passage  is  applied  to  a  new  king^ 
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The  atterrooat  pavU  of  the  earth  thy  pOBaasaniB.* 
Thoa  flhalt  smite  them  with  an  iron  sceptrav 
And  daah  them  aa  «  pottera  veaael. 
"He  wise  now,  thereforSf  Oye  kinga, 
fie  instructed,  ye  judges  of  the  earthy. 
Obey  Jehovah  with  fear,t 
And  honour  him  with  trembling. 
Do  homage  to  the  aon,  lest  he  be  angry^ 
And  bring  destruction  on  you  by  the  way,t 
For  soon  his  wrath  will  be  kindled, 
And  happy  Uiey,  who  are  faithful  to  him*|) 

Every  one  may  observe  here  the  beautiful  lyrical  progress 
of  the  Psalm.  It  begins  boldly  apd  abruptly  with  '^  a  quo  ?  quo 
scelesti  ruitis?"  and  sketches  in  few  words  the  whole  picture 
a{  their  tumult,  their  conspiracy,^  their  vain  undertaking. 
A  glance  from  heaven,  a  smile  of  scorn  from  the  king  of  hea- 
ven renders  all  their  counsels  vain.  He  speaks  to  them  in 
thunders,  and  one  lightning  flash  drives  them  asunder.  -  The 
poet  hears  and  interprets  the  voice.  It  was  brief  and  majes^ 
tick,  such  as  only  he  might  utter,  who  is  throned  in  heaven. 
The  king  upon  earth  distinctly  explains  his  ordinances.  He 
gives  them  counsel  and  instruction,  but  little  time  for  deliber- 
ation^  and  closes  with  a  sentiment  addressed  to  the  faithful  of 

the  land. 

f 

*  I  leave  to  the  Psalm  here  its  loftiness  of  e^^pression,  the  kings,  the 
boundaries,  the  judges  of  the  earth,  as  belonging  to  the  age.  The 
Psalmist  did  not  consider  geographically  the  relative  magnitude  of  Ju- 
daea.  It  was  to  him  simply  the  central  point,  where  God  reigned  aa 
king. 

tl  take  the  expreaaion  literally  as  meaning  etretitf^.  The  vaseala  of 
Oriental  kings  stood  in  a  circle  around  the  throne,  and  going  xomd  the 
altar  :was  a  common  act  of  religious  worship* 

t  As  much  as  to  say,  you  have  no  time  to  deliberate.  The^mage  is 
taken  from  the  caravans,  which  perish  by  the  simoom. 

H  Trwtr  faith,  in  the  Psidms  often  mean  fidelity,  aa  of  aobjecta  to 
their  sovereign. 
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Alt  to  vAoiA  does  it  relate  t  For  whom  was  a  picture  so 
animated  originidly  desigkied  ?  I  know"  not,  if  we  woald  judge 
of  ity  uninfluenced  by  foreign  impressions,  for  what  other  per^ 
son  it  could  have  been  originally  composed,  thaii  for  David, 
Who  dwelt  upon  Mojunt  Zion  at  the  time  of  its  composition  ? 
Whom  did  God  set  as  his  son  and  representative  upon  this 
mountain  according  to  other-  Psahns  of  plain  import?  Who 
had  as  many  enemies  as  he,  bqth  in  and  out  of  Judcea  ?  And 
who  triumphed  so  gloriously  over  ail  these  enemies  ?  Half 
the  Psalms  are  full  of  this  subject,  and  yet,  in  regard  to  this, 
we  proceed  as  if  we  had  read  nothing  of  it.  All  the  express 
sions,  which  occur  here»  are  elsewhere  also  applied  to  David, 
and  the  whole  view  presented  by  the  ode  is  obviously  corres- 
pondent, both  in  place  and  time,  to  the  purpose  fer  which  it 
was  composed.  The  nations  marshal  themselves  for  war. 
Tb^y  are  terrified,  and  proclamation  made  to  them,  with  brief 
space  allowed  to  deliberate — who '  doe^  not  see,  ths^t  the  bow 
i^  drawn  for  aiming  at  a  present  object.  Place  \he  object 
^imed  at  the  distance  pf  a'  thousand  years,  and  the  arrow  flies 
ia  vain«  The  finest  lyrical  construction  of  a  mos^  impressive 
ode  is  lost,  we  deprive  it  of  it9  local  naUoQ  and  origin,  of  its 
peculiar  purpose  and  meaning. 

"  But  the  Psalm  is  introduced  in  the  New  Testament." 
Yes!  a.s  B,  Psahnfor  the  king,  and  with  ]:eference  to  Him^ 
who  sat  and  was  forever  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  Damd. 
Must  we  not,  therefore,  know  how  David  was  enthroned  there? 
And  can  we  learn  this  otherwise  tb^n  from  tbe^ircumstances 
of  his  age,  the  representations  of  his  own  songs  !  The  aj^plu 
cation  of  it  in  the  New  Testiiment  so  far  from  excluding,  cons 
firms  rather  its  original  meaning  as  descriptive  of  David. 

5.  As  David,  therefore,  was  enthroned  upon  the  same  holy 
mountain  with  God^  that  is,  upon  a  mount  of  kingly  majesty 
in  his  pltice,  and  on  his  throne^  so  expressions  came  into  use, 
which  celebrate  him,  as  th^  eovenqnted  aUy  and  frimd  of 
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Qai*    Hir  hid  hmi^ht  TnhnTnti  npfin  iMnmni  7iit%.mMl  wlmi 
allegiittee  to-the^iB^gihlii  oipe  of  JmoIh  * 

I  will  not  enter  the  tabernacle  of  my  hoose. 
Nor  go  up  upon  my  bed  of  rest, 
I  wiil'feire  no  sleep  to  mine  eyee; 
IforBlumberto  mineoyelids, 
Till'I  findatreiiiDg  place  fiir  Jebovak^ 
A  habitatioa  for  the  mighty  one  of  Jacob* 
Lo  we  heard  of  it  in  Ephrata,. 
We  found  it  in  the  wild  fields  of  Jaar ; 
«  '  Let  us  enter  I  said  into  his  tabemable, 

Let  us  worshio  at  Ms  footstool. 
Arite  Jehovah,  oome  to  thy  rest, 
Thou,  and  the  ark  of  thy  heroism. 
Thy  priests  shatt  be  clothed  with  iudgment. 
Thy  saints  shaH  shout  for  joy. 

Darid  peribrmed  this  vow,  and  we  know  how  richly  CSod 
requited  him.  He  gave  him  rest' from  his  enemiesi  promised 
him  a  perpetual  lineage,  and  continued  blessings.  The  king 
places  himself  with  humility  before  the  face  of  God,  and 
renders  his  thanksgivings,  while  he  sits  crowned  with  victory, 
in  his  house,  upon  the  holy  mount.  All  these  expressions 
belong  to  historical  narrative,t  and  the  original  local  import 
of  the  following  Psalm,  therefore,  would  seem  also  to  be 
placed  beyond  question*  « 

ThB  110th  Pstf.H. 

Jehovah  said  to  ^  king, 
Sit  thou  xkp«a  ttty^  right  haiid,t 
Till  I  make  thine  ^eneoues  thy  feotstooi 
From  2ioa.no w  Jehovah  reackes  forth 

^'Fs.  czxlii. 

ti^  Sam.  vii»  1. 18.    I  Chron*  xvii.  16. 

t  At  the  right  hand  means  often  at  the  aide  of  God.  (Ps.  xcl.  7.  zvi. 
8.  11.  ciz.  31. 131.  5.  God  gives  him  a  place  of  rest  and  honour  on 
mount  2ion,  and  beside  his  temple*  till  he  has^ubdued  for  him  all  kis 
foes. 


The  sceptre  of  hie  pawer«hvoed,* 
**  Be  thoa  king,  aiDi4et  thine  eiieiiiieB.t 

Freewill  offerings  ar6  with:  thee* 
In  the  da;  of  thy  triiunph« 
Upon  my  holy  mountauu 
From  the  bosom  of  the  dawn,  as  the  dew, 
Have  I  produced  thee  for  myaiel ft 

Jehovah  has  sworn  and  repenteth  not,|] 
•*  Thou  shalt  be  my  priest  fowever, 
I  ordain  thee  my  Melchisedek.^ 
Jehovah,  at  thy  right  hand,ir 
Shall  crush  the  kings  in  the  day  of  his  wrath, 

^'Tfae  sceptre  of  the  king.  Jehovah  now  stretches  it  out  in  his  name 
and  as  his  ally  upon  mount  Zion. 

f  Most  «f  the  enemies  of  David  were  still  unconquered,  when  he 
wtai  tQ  Zion,  and  carried  thither  the  ark  6f  Jehovah, 

t  The  author  has  a  long  note  on  this  passage,  which  I  venture  chiefly 
to  omit,  as  I  believe  his  conjectures  have  met  with  no  favour  among  the 
critics.  His  rendering  ie  defended  mainly  by  a  conjectural  alteration  of 
the  text.    Tr. 

II  The  inviolable  covenant,  which  God  made  with  David,  is  in  2  Sam. 
vii,  where  the  words  "  forever  and  ever,"  are  often  repeated.  David 
himself  regaids  it  as  a  covenant  obligation,  2  (Sam.  vii.  19.)  and  so 
vpeaks  of  it  in  his  last  words.    (2  Sam.  xxiii«5.)  * 

§  It  is  well  known,  that  the  word  here  rendered  '*  priest"  designates  one 
who  might  approach  near  loGod,  and  it  would  seem,  that  the  nearness  of 
David  to  God  led  to  its  use.  But  the  parrallelism  king  of  righUou9nU9^ 
shows  clearly  enough  its  meaning.  Such  originally  the  priests  were  to 
be,an4  when  David  brought  the  ark  to  Zion  he  sought  to  invest  them  again 
with  that  character.  (See  Ps.  czzziz.  9.  How  far  it  was  carried  we 
know  not,  it  is  enough,  that  2  Sam.  viii.  18.  the  sons  of  David  were 
priests,  i.  e.  judges,  and  David  therefore  the  highest  priest  of  rightti. 
oneness,  here  by  a  fine  allusion  called  Melchisedek.  In  the  very  place, 
where  David  resided,  this  venerable  patriarch  had  once  been  a  priest 
of  righteousness,  and  king  of  peace. 

But  what  is  the  expression  **  after  the  order"  ?  The  parallelltsm 
shows,  that  it  is  the  oath,  by  which  the  family  of  David  was  raised  per« 
peCually  to  the  regal  and  priestly  dignity.  It  is  the^  same  with  decree 
in  the  2d,  Psalm. 

T  The  expression  here  does  not  relate  to  rank  and  dignity,  b«t  it  ift 
to  b6  taken  as  in  Ps.  xvi.  8. 11.    Ps  xoi.  7.  and  means  &y  the  Me, 
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Shall  mt  as  judga  araoog  the  aattaiia— - 
Then  shall  the  land  be  fall  of  dead  bodies* 
And  wounded  heads  lie  far  around. 

He  shall  drink  of  the  brook  in  the  wajr, 
And  lift  his  head  again  with  pride.  * 

A  beautiful  ode !  the  plan  of  which  need  not  be  hidden  or 
unintelligible  to  us.  It  says  ta  David,  in  his  triumphal  entry 
upon  mount  Zion,  that  he  may  now  he  at  rest  by  the  dwelling 
place  of  Jehovah,  and,  though  encompassed  with  enemies, 
reign  securely ;  for  God  is  now  at  his  side,  as  his  covenanted 
ally,  who  will  sit  in  judgment  among  the  nations.  Clothed 
with  new  dignity,  he  now  dwells  near  to  God,  who  stretches 
forth  for  him  a  sceptre,  which  ail  obey.  He  is  now  King  of 
righteonsness,  a  priest  of  God  in  Salem.  What  the  muses 
are  to  Horace,  the  same  are  the  holy  m'acles  of  Qod  to  the 
Hebrew  poet. 

Vofl  Cesarem  altura,  mililia  simul 
Fessa  cohortes  abdidit  oppidis 
Finire  qusrentem  labores, 

Fierio  i^creatis  antro. 
Vos  lene  consilium  et  datis  et  dato 
Gaudetis  almc-^f 

As  introduced  in  the  New  Testament,  also,  this  Psalm  ex- 
presses the  sense,  that  a  higher  king,  after  toil  and  suffering, 
is  now  to  rest  at  the  right  hand  of  his  heavenly  father,  until 
he  shall  sit  in  judgment  among  the  nations,  and  bring  all 
things  under  his  feet. 

6.  A  promise  was  given  to  the  offspring  of  David,  that  h 
should  abide  forever ^  that  God  should  estabKsh  it  upon  the 
throne  of  David  its  father,  and  that  its  prosperity  should  be 
still  more  widely  extended.  We  find  this  pjtomise  and  the 
occasion  of  it  historically  relatedj  and  observe  at  the  same 

*The  imaga  is  from  the  history  of  Samson. 

tlib.  3.  Ode  4,  %%.  Sam.  tu. 


time  in  how  eminent  a  denae  David  leceitred  thin  promise.* 
He  looked  upon  it  as  a  family  leagae,  as  a  compact  after  the 
manner  of  men,t  rendered  thanks  to  God  for  it,  and  in  his 
last  song}  still  celebrated  it,  as  a  covenant  respecting  his 
kingdom  confirmed  by  God.  This  fair  and  certain  prospect 
18  exhibited  in  the  Psalms.  Grod  is  often  reminded  of  his 
piomise,  David  is  congratulated  in  regard  to  this  perpetud 
eovenaat,  and  finally  the  future  reign  of  his  lineage  is  pic- 
tured with  all  the  glowing  colours  of  a  golden  age.  Let  us 
look  at  a  proof  of  this. 

THE  LAST  SONG  OF  DAVID. 

2  Sam.  zxiii.  1 — 7. 

So  spake  David,  the  son  of  Jesse, 
The  man,  whom  God  exalted. 
The  anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob, 
And  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel. 

The  Spirit  of  God  speaketh  in  m^, 
His  word  is  on  my  tongue. 
^         For  thus  spake  Israel's  Grod, 

Thus  said  to  me  the  Rock  of  Israel* 

**  A  ruler  of  men,  a  just  prince,|t      % 

A  king  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God, 

Shall  go  forth  as  the  morning  dawn. 

And  as  the  rising  sun. 

It  scattereth  the  clouds  away, 

And  from  the  abundant  dews 

Green  herbage  springs  from  the  earth.** 

My  house  stands  therefore  fast  with  Grod.  ( 
He  made  with  me  a  covenant  foreveri 
Well  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure, 

« 

For  he  is  all  my  salvation,  and  all  my  desire. 
But  thuff  shall  not  the  Belials  take  root, 

*3«  Sam.  vii.  18.  f  3  Sam^vii.  19.  1 2  Sam.  zxiii.  1.  , 
nSee  Briefe  das  Studium  der  Theologie  betreffend,  Th.  I.  S.  135. 
i  The  word  usually  here  read  as  a  particle,  is  a  noun  or  verb ;  recte 

ergo  disposite,  facto  confirmata  stat  domus  mea.    With  God  is  David's 

frequent  and  favourite  expression* 
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They  thaU  be  ■•  ^onA.thntet  away» 

That  cannot  be  taken  by  the  hand. 

llie  man,  that  will  touch  them. 

Must  arm  his  hand  with  sword  and  spear. 

The  fire  shall  bam  them  and  their  dwelling. 

Thus  the  aged  king  apjdied  the  divine  declaration  to  the 
rebels,  and  dissatisfied  spirits  of  his  kiagdoiB,  whom  Solomon 
also  removed  out  of  the  way.  But  the  reign  of  his  offspring 
was  not  to  be  wholly  in  the  spirit  of  revenge. — It  was  rather 
to  diffuse  new  life  and  warmth,  as  represented  in  the  72d 
Psalm,  under  the  same  image  of  the  dew  and  morning  sun, 
which  occurs  in  these  last  words. 

THE  TIMES  OF  SOLOMON. 

Tm  72d  Psalm. 

Give  to  the  king  thy  judgments,  O  God, 

And  thy  tribunal  to  the  king's  son.* 

He  will  rule  thy  people  righteously, 

And  protect  the  oppressed  in  judgment. 

The  mountains  shall  speak  peace  to  the  people. 

The  hills  proclaim  to  them  righteousnessyf 
That  he  may  aid  the  oppressed  of  the  people, 

That  he  may  save  the  sons  of  itxe  needy, 

And  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor. 

So  long  as  sun  and  moon  endure. 
Shall  they  fear  thee  through  all  generations.^ 

He  shall  come  down, 
As  rain  upon  the  mown  grass, 
As  showers,  that  water  the  earth . 
In  bis  xeign  shall  the  righteous  flourish. 
And  happiness  abouqd  while  the  moon  endureth. 

*The  parallelism  shows,  that  it  is  intended  to  congratulate  the  first, 
the  king. 

t  Mountains  and  hills  as  P8«  ii.  cz«  The  verb  is  not  expressed  in  thm 
second  line.   .  . 

X  This  would  seem  to  b^  another  voice  speaking.  The  picture  pre- 
aent^  is  a  pai^phrase  of  the  "  forever  and  ever,"  that  so  often  occurs  Hk 
d  Sam.  vil. 
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.  Hit  daminkm  is  from  tea  to  sea,* 
From  the  river  to  the  end  of  the  earth« 
The  dwellers  in  the  desert  bow  before  hini|t 
And  his  enemies  lick  the  dnst. 
The  kings  of  Tarshish  and  the  isles 
Bring  presents  to  him,t 
The  kings  of  Sheba  and  of  Seba, 
Pay  their  homage  with  gifts.|| 
''  All  kings  fall  down  before  himt 
And  all  nations  serve  him. 

For  he  helpeth  the  poor  that  crieth, 
And  the  oppressed,  who  hath  no  helper. 
He  spareth  the  weak  and  the  needy, 
He  saveth  the  life  of  the  distressed, 
H^  delivereth  it  from  deceit  an(]  violence, 
For  his  blood  is  precious  in  his  sight. 
He  shalHive,  and  they  shall  bring  him  gold  of  Sheba, 
They  shall  pray  for  him  continually, 
And  diyly  shall  they  bless  him. 

In  heaps  shall  the  earth  produce  its  com, 
Its  fruit  shall  rustle  upon  the  mountains. 
As  the  rustKng  trees  of  Libanus. 
The  cities  shall  flourish  with  people, 
Like  the  grass-covered  field. 

His  name  shall  endure  forever. 
It  shall  be  continued  as  long  as  the  sun. 
Men  shall  bless  themselves  in  his  name,$ 
AU  nations  shall  bless  him. 

With  this  the  first  Psalms  of  David  close^  and  they  could 
close  with  none  better.  In  it  the  blessings  of  Abraham, 
Judah,  and  David  are  brought  together,  and  the  ideal  concep- 

*  The  parallelism  shows,  that  one  sea  is  the  Euphrates,  and  tbeH>tber 
the  Mediterranean. 

t  Arabick  and  other  tribes,  whom  David  had  subdued. 

t  Trading  nations,  not  only  islands,  but  the  coasts  of  Europe 

It^obably  Arabia  and  Ethiopia.  The  history  of  ^  queen  of  Sbeba 
is  known. 

4  That  is,  when  they  would  spetdt  of  happy  timesi  they  thwli  mil 
them  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
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tionfl  of  the  Prophets  respecting  a  fotare  retgD,  like  thii  of 
Solomon,  proceeded  from  these  as  their  models.  In  the 
PaalmSy  too,  when  quiet  happiness  is  represented,  the  name 
of  Solomon  characterizes  it,  a^d  that  golden  epithalamiom 
in  the  45th  sings  of  a  righteous  scieptre,  a  peaceful  reign,  a 
kindness  to  the  oppressed,  .in  the  very  style  and  knguage  of 
this  promise. 

Mount  Zion  also,  the  seat  of  the  ever  flourishing  realm  of 
David,  accompanied  it  in  like  manner  to  later  times.  Small 
as  it  was,  it  was  to  become  the  chief  of  the  nations ;  dry  and 
parched  as  it  was,  from  it  were  to  £k)w  living  streams.  From 
Zion  was  to  go  forth  the  law»  and  the  doctrine,  which  should 
bless  all  nations.  For  the  king  of  this  mountain  was  to  pre- 
serve for  the  earth  tranquility,  joy,  light,  and  blessedness. 

It8  foundation  is  in  ike  boly  mountaias, 
Jehovah  loveth  the  gates  of  Zion, 
More  than  all  the  dwellings  of  Israel. 

Glorious  words  are  spoken  of  tbee« 
O  thou  city  of  God.*    (Change  of  tone,) 
*<  Egypt  and  Babylon  will  be  counted 
To  the  nation,  that  acknowledgeth  me. 
Philistia,  Ethiopia,  and  Tyre 
Shall  be  as  those  bom  there. 
To  Zion  it  shall  be  said» 
This  and  that  man  were  bom  in  her. 

The  Highest  himself  hath  founded  her, 
Jehovah  himself  counts  to  har  her  peopict 
**Thiaand  that  man  was  bom  there*" 

The  princes  as  well  as  the  least, 
.  All  rejoice  m  her.f 

What  praise  is  this,  with  which  in  lyric  garlands,  this  city 
of  God,  the  royal  city,  is  adorned !  All  shall  come  together 
here,  as  to  its  proper  home.  In  it  are  sacred  songs  and 
jubilant  dances,  in  which  rich  and  poor  form  one  responnve 

*  The  oracle  ia  here  iniroduced,  andhenoe  the  chaftg*  of  tone. 
t  The  reading  oif  the  last  lines  is  doubtful. 
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chorus.  We  may  call  to  mind  many  other  Psalms,  in  which 
Salem  is  represented,  as  the  city  of  God,  and  of  an  everlas- 
ting kingdom,  as  the  head  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
anticipate  the  rich  development  of  the  Prophets. 

NoTB.    The  author  inserts  here  a  piece  of  poetry  of  several  pag«s,  by 
J.  H.  Schmid,  a  German,  which  I  venture  to  omit.    Tr. 


u 
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General  view  of  the  period  under  David  and  SolomoD.  What  we  have 
*  Mill  extant  from  the  productions  of  that  period.  •  Influence  of  these  on 
the  writings  of  the  Prophets.  By  what  causes  the  spirit  of  the  Fro. 
phets  was  awakened  and  animated.  Proofs  in  respect  to  Hosea  and 
Isaiah.  The  new  lineage  of  David  and  Son  of  God.  Images  of  roy- 
alty.  Their  origin,  and  development  of  their  traits  from  ancient  pro* 
pfaecies  and  Psalms.  How  the  fortunes  of  David  were  applied  by  the 
Ph>phets.  How  Jerusalem  and  Zion  are  employed  in  their  figurative 
language.  Specimens.  Principle  on  which  they  unfolded  ancient  pro- 
mises  and  historical  incidents.  DifTerence'between  the  higher  and  low- 
er economy  of  God.  Comparison  of  Moses  with  some  other  distin. 
guished  individuals  of  biblical  history. 

Under  the  reign  of  David  and  Solomon  Judaea,  considered 
as  a  kingdom,  was  in  the  most  flourishing  condition,  which  it 
ever  ^attained.  It  extended  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  from  the  desert  in  the  South  to  Mount  Liba- 
nus.  Its  kings  were  respected,  and  the  country  enjoyed  the 
advsuatages  of  its  beautiful  situation,  even  in  regard  to  com- 
merce. The  natural  consequence  was,  that  the  names  of 
these  kings  became  classical  in  history  and  poetry  for  aU  sue* 
ceeding  times.  Their  age  was  alone  renowned,  so  long  as 
kings  continued  to  reign.  For  these  it  was  now  their  highest 
glory,  that  they  sat  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  were  priv- 
ileged to  call  themselves  his  sons  cmd  successors.  Such  they 
were,  but  not  in  regard  to  his  prosperity.  For,  Solomon  alone 
excepted,  (and  even  his  reign  scarcely  reached  the  expecta- 
tions, that  were  indulged,  and  by  no  means  to  the  ideal  of  the 
72d  Psalm)  the  kingdom  of  David,  as  a  whole,  soon  went 
down.  It  was  divided  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  the 
smaller  part  only  fell  to  the  family  of  David.     Both  kingdoms 
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were  the  theatre  of  commotion  and  anarchy,  and  subject  to 
the  frequent  inciirsions  of  their  neighbours,  until  all  was  lost 
in  the  captivity.  The  species  of  poetry,  therefore,  which  is 
the  daughter  of  victory,  of  trsmquility,  and  prosperity,  found 
DO  longer  an  age  so  splendid  and  favourable  for  its  produc- 
tion, as  it  enjoyed  under  David  and  Solomon. 

It  is  matter  of  regret,  too,  that  of  the  productions  of  that  pe- 
riod nothing  remains  to  us,  but  the  songs  of  the  temple,  and 
such  as  relate  personally  to  the  king  and  to  the  kingdom.  For 
it  is  plain,  that  the  Psalms,  and  the  writings  of  Solomon  are 
devoted  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  purposes.  The  bridal 
song  of  the  45th  Psalm  has  only  been  preserved  to  us,  because 
it  celebrated  the  praises  of  a  king,  and  the  hopes  of  his  king- 
dom, out  of  divine  oracles,  and  Mras  ^so  valued  as  of  a  reli- 
gious character.  The  Song  of  Solomon  and  the  Proverbs 
would  not  have  been  preserved,  had  they  not  been  adorned 
with  the  name  of  Solomon,  and  had  not  the  later  age,  when 
these  writings  were  collected,  found  in  the  former  already  a 
favourite  mystical  sense,  a  description  of  a  future  period  like 
the  reign  of  Solomon.  As  a  bridal  and  love  scmg  of  any  other 
poet,  it  would  never  have  been  preserved. — We  have,  there- 
fore, from  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Hebrew  poetry  but  a 
scwty  remnant^  such  as  could  be  saved  in  the  general  wreck 
of  the  captivity,  by  reverence  for  the  names  of  their  ancient 
kiags,  their  religion,  and  the  history  of  the  kingdom.  The 
voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride,*  those  joyous  songs  of 
'  the  harvest  and  the  vintage,t  of  which  mention  is  so  often 
made,  are  no  longer  extant.  The  voice  of  the  grinder  at  the 
mill,|  and  of  other  kinds  of  employment,  is  silent,,  and  all  the 
daughters  of  musick  are  sleeping  in  the  dust.  As  an  emerald 
set  in  gold,  so  is  the  melody  of  musick  with  festive  wine,||  but 
it  is  heard  no  more.  The  joy  and  mirth  of  their  rural  feasts 
are  swept  away  from  their  fields,  and  we  hear  no  more  the 
*  Jec  vii.  34.  t  Imu  i  j;.  3.    J^r.  tov«  1Q« 

t  Bed.  xii.  4.  II  Sirach  xxyU,  5, 
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kedeul,  the  jubilant  cry  of  the  wine  treader  in  his  song.*  How 
unfair  is  it  then,  to  compare  the  poetry  of  this  people,  as  a 
whole,  with  that  of  other  nations,  when  we  have  but  one  or 
two  branches  of  the  tree,  the  poetry  connected  with  religious 
worship,  and  that  relating  to  the  king^  or  what  was  consider-" 
ed  as  such.     The  remainder  was  not  collected,  or  was  lost. 

But  as  the  songs  of  Moses,  so  the  Psalms,  as  illustrative  of 
these,  had  a  great  influence  on  later  times.  They  were  (pro- 
bably at  first  only  to  the  72d  psalm)  the  song  book  of  the  na- 
tion, or  at  least  of  the  temple  and  of  the  Prophets.  In  lock- 
ing at  the  individual  characters  of  the  latter,  we  shall  see  bow 
closely  they  adhered  to  the  language  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
how  richly  they  paraphrased  them  in  their  animated  appeals. 
It  will  now  be  my  purpose  only  to  show  in  general  the  influence 
which  the  so  called  Messiah  or  roval  psalms  have  had  on  the 
voices  of  the  Prophets;  and  I  say  in  a  word,  that  these^  to- 
gether with  the  ancient  prophecie9,  have  not  oidy  awakened 
the  voice  of  the  Prophets,  hut  the  rich  and  expanded  views  of 
these  latter  are  obviously  the  development  of  the  former, 

1.  To  the  offspring  of  David  were  given  by  divine  declara- 
tion9  great  promises  respecting  an  everlasting  kingdom,  a  new 
establishment  of  it,  and  a  fnixxre  period  of  great  happiness  and 
prosperity.  As  then  the  kingdom,  through  the  fault  of  Sol- 
omon, Rehoboam,  and  other  kings,  was  sunk  into  a  low  con- 
dition, when  God  at  length  awoke  th^^  oice  of  the  Prophets, 
what  could  they  say  to  the  people  other  than  "ye  are  fallen 
and  debased."  What  else  could  Hosea  say  to  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  but  *'  turn  again  to  the  righteous  Jehovah,  for  ye  have 
g<^ne  astray.  Instead  of  going  to  the  calves,  go  into  the  des- 
erts of  Judah,  to  the  temple  of  him  to  whom  ye  belong,  be 
will  meet  you,  and  receive  you  graciously ."t 

I  will  betroth  thee  onto  me  foreTer,! 
*  Jer.  xWiii.  33.    fHos.  ii.  14.  xiv.  iL    IHot.  ii.  19^ 
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I  will  betroth  thee  unto  me  in  righUousness, 

In  judgment,  in  loving  kindness,  and  mercy.  O  l7 

In  faithfuless  will  I  betroth  thee, 

And  thou  shall  again  acknowledge  Jehovah,... 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  Prophet,  that  Israel  and  J^dah  should 
ngain  become  one  kingdom,  and  he  represents  the  re^union 
under  the  symbol  of  a  marriage.  This  sentiment  pervades  his 
whole  Prophecy,  and  is  of  political  import.  He  allures  them 
with  a  voice  of  friendship  back  to  the  wilderness  of  Judah, 
to  the  House  of  God,  and  the  family  of  David,*  that  they  too 
may  enjoy  the  blessings,  which  were  promised  that  line  of 
kings.  For  all  thef  more  ancient  blessings  of  Abraham,  of 
Judah,  and  Moses,  were  confirmed  by  the  divine  declarations 
and  the  Psalms  to  the  offspring  of  David.  He  foresees,  also, 
future  times  of  happiness,  in  which  ,  . 

The  erring  children  of  Israel  return,   . 

A^d  seek  JehoVah,  their  God,  and  David,  their  king,  "^7 

And  honour  Jehovah,  and  his  fatherly  kindness, 

In  the  latter  days. 

So  spake  a  Prophet  of  Israel,and  the  sages  in  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  must  still  more  clearly  unfold  their  views  concerning 
these  ancient  blessings,  and  ordinances  of  the  realm.  <  When 
Israel  was  often  laid  waste,  and  even  now  was  on  the  point  of 
being  carried  away  captive,  God  awoke  in  the  scarcely  more 
happy  Judah  the  voices  of  many  Prophets  at  once,  which  the 
spirit  of  Isaiah  was  probably  instrumental,  if  not  in  originally 
calling  forth,  at  least  in  animating  and  encouraging.  They 
saw  the  fate  of  their  sister  kingdom,  the  greatest  part  of  the  na- 
tion, they  felt  their  own  misery,  and  turned  themselves  bac](  for 
encouragement  to  those  Prophecies,  which  God  had  given  con- 
cerning the  race  and  lineage  of  Dayid.     The  stock  of  David 

stood  contemned,  small,  and  almost  dried  up ;  but  with  strong 

*  Hosea  ii.  11.  vi.  1« 
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faith  in  the  imviolable  word  of  God,  and  the  oath,  which  he 
had  sworn  to  David,  they^saw  a  new  shoot  arise  from  its  root, 
and  to  that  they  applied  all  the  blessings,  which  God  had 
pronounced  in  ancient  times.  This  is  the  key  to  Isaiah's 
first  images. 

THB  NEW  LINEAGE  OF  DAVID.* 

Behold !  Jehovah,  Jehovah  Sabaoth, 
Smites  off  tke  branch  with  ^earful  crash, 
The  lofty  trunks  are  hewn  down, 
The  proudly  exalted  are  humbled, 
The  thick  forest  is  cut  down  with  the  axe, 
The  groves  of  Libanus  by  a  mighty  arm. 

But  a  new  branch  springs  from  the  stem  of  Jesse, 
A  shoot  shall  grow  up  from  his  roots, 
And  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  shall  rest  upon  him, 
The  spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  understanding, 
The  spirit  of  prudence  and  of  heroism. 
The  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  Jehovab, 
And  cause  him  to  breath  in  the  fear  of  Jehovah.  ' 

He  judgeth  not  by  the  sight  of  the  eye, 
Nor  decideth  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear. 
He  giveth  judgment  to  the  poor  uprightly, 
Avengeth  with  equity  the  oppressed, 
And  smiteth  the  land  with  his  royal  word. 
With  the  breath  of  his  lips  he  slayeth  the  wicked. 
With  ri|[htebusne8s  he  girdeth  his  loins. 
And  faithfulness  is  the  girdle  of  his  reins. — 
And  then  shall  the  root  of  Jesse 
Become  as  the  banner  of  the  (ancient)  tribe. 
For  which  the  nations  shall  enquire, 
And  count  it  glorious  to  enjoy  the  rest  it  gives. 

It  would  be  strange,  if  every  one,  acquainted  with  the 
ancient  Prophecies  respecting  Judah  and  the  lineage  of  David, 
did  not  recognise  in  every  trait  the  development  of  their  ex- 

*Isa.x.33.  xi.  1—10. 
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{iressions  and  images.  The  staff  of  Judah  is  known  from  the 
blessing  of  Jacob,  and  grew  into  the  royal  sceptre  of  David. 
Now  it  is  dried  up  to  the  root,  and  the  Prophet  sees  a  new 
shoot  spring  forth,  which  becomes  ag^in  a  leader,  and  an 
army  banner,  as  Judah  was  once  destined  to  be.  The  nations 
enquire  after  it,  and  consider  its  protection,  honor,  safety,  and 
tranquility ;  as  formerly  the  nations  were  to  depend  on  Judah 
for  support.  All  the  attributes  of  the  future  monarch  are  from 
the  history  of  Solomon,  and  the  blessings  pronounced  upon  him. 
He  was  renowned  for  his  wisdom,  and  the  future  Solomon  is  to 
excel  him  sevenfold  in  wisdom  and  divine  gifts.  The  pic- 
tures of  the  righteousness  of  his  reign  are  from  the  Psalms, 
which  relate  to  Solomon,  as  well  as  the  beautiftil  picture  of  a 
golden  age  under  his  dominion,  which  immediately  follows 
the  above,  and  which  I  have  not  translated.  Even  the  pecul- 
iar expression,  "  to  breath  or  smell  in  the  fear  of  Jehovah," 
seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  oracular  language  inf 
the  last  words  of  David.*  The  Prophet  unfolded  the  ancient 
oracles,  and  combined  them  into  an  image,  that  might  awa- 
ken and  confirm  the  faith  of  his  people.  I  add  here  in  like 
manner  another  passage,  which  has  been  misinterpreted,  or 
thought  obscure,  only  perhaps  because  its  relation  to  the  an- 
cient Psalms  and  historical  incidents  was  not  observed. t 

They  pass  distressed  and  hungry  through  the  land, 

And  in  their  hunger  fret  themselves, 

And  curse  their  God  and  king.^ 

They  look  toward  heaven,  and  toward  the  earth. 

But  darknefis  and  distress  are  over  all» 

*  According  to  this  a  ruler  was  promised,  who  should  rule  in  the  fear 
of  God.  Isaiah  who  is  fond  of  paranomasia  has  put  together  several 
like  words. 

t  Isa.  viii.  21 — ix.  7. 
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Thick  dftrknasa,  aod  redoubled  night.*    * 

No  dimneas  now,  where  late  thick  darkness  reigned, 

JAkQ  those  old  times,  when  he  in  Zebulon 

And  Naphthali  at  first  threw  off  the  yoke. 

He  renders  ^orioas  in  the  latter  days 

The  country  by  the  sea  beyond  the  Jordan, 

The  anarchy  of  nations. 

The  people  that  were  walking  indariLnese, 

Behold  a  great  light. 

The  dwellers  in  the  land  of  blackest  night. 

On  them  hath  light  shone  forth. 

T^e  people  are  increased,  and  great  too  is  their  joy.f 

They  joy  before  thee  Uke  the  joy  of  harvest. 

As  men  rejoice  when  tiiey  divide  the  spoil. 
For  thou  didst  break  their  heavy  yoke. 

The  rod  which  smote  their  shoulders. 

The  sceptre  of  their  oppressors, 

As  in  the  time  of  Midian. 

The  Prophet  could  not  have  said  more  distinctly,  at  what  he 
Aimed  in  every  thing,  and  from  whence  his  images  were 
drawn.  These  were  from  the  times  of  Midian,  and  therefore 
from  the  yictorious  times  of  the  Judges.  At  tliat  period  ii^ 
the  North  part  of  the  country  a  great  deliverance  was  wrought.  J 
Then  in  the  obscure  forests  of  Naphthali  and  Zebulon  the 
light  of  freedom  went  forth  over  all  the  land.  So  now  also  in 
this,  Northern  press  of  nations ;  in  the  way  along  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  where  now  the  hostile  Syrians  are  exercising  their 
oppressions,  the  light  of  freedom  is  going  forth^  and  there 
f  hall  be  joy  and  jubilee,  like  that  of  the  song  of  Deborah. 

*It  is  the  me&od  of  Isaiah  to  contrast  the  present  and  melancholy 
with  the  future  and  happy  condition,  and  these  nmst  be  taken  together 
here,  though  in  different  chapters. 

1 1  take  the  particle  here  for  the  inteijection,  e]q[>ressing  a  wish*  and  a 
leelingof  joy,  utinam,  O  si!  as  it  often  occurs. 

t  Jud.  iv.  5«  In  Haroaheth  i.  e.  the  forest  of  nations,  as  now  in 
Galilee,  in  the  heaped  «P»  coivfused  nations,  which  pressed  upon  them 
iirem  above. 
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For  all  the  weapons  of  tumultous  war. 

9 

And  all  the  warriors  harness,  dipped  in  blood. 
Shall  now  be  burned,  as  fuel  for  the  flame — 

For  unto  us  a  king  is  bom, 
And  unto  us  a  son  is  given. 
The  staff  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder, 
His  name  is  called,  the  wonderful^ 
'  The  counsellor,  the  mighty  hero, 

My  father  to  eternity, 
The  prince  of  peace. 

Could  the  Prophet  indicate  his  purpose  in  any  way  more 
distinctly  ?  He  does  not  surely  speak  of  a  Hezekiah,  or  of 
his  son,  as  if  he  were  writing  a  hirth-day  ode,  but  of  a  king, 
who  should  bear  all  the  names  and  blessings  of  the  offspring 
of  David,  and  bring  the  promised  golden  age.  He  is  called 
therefore,  sony  and  begotten^  i.  e.  the  begotten  of  God,  an  ex- 
pression already  consecrated  by  the  Psalms.  The  Sceptre^ 
which  Judah  bore  before  his  feet,  he  lays  upon  his  shoulder — 
and  thus  in  him  revives  Jud/ah,  the  ancient  prince  of  the 
tribes.  His  name  is  called  wonderful!  and  so* David  often 
called  himself,  when  as  the  stone,  that  was  rejected,  he  hafl 
now  become  the  comer  stone.*  So  the  angel  called  himself, 
who  announced  the  birth  of  Sampson. t  He  is  called  coun^ 
seUor  and  mighty  hero,  for  Isaiah  usually  couples  the  two  to- 
gether to  intimate,  that  he  is  to  be  prudent  in  counsel,  and 
mighty  in  deeds,  as  was  remarked  in  treating  of  the  pre- 
previous  prophecy.  Jfy  father  henceforth  forever  he  calls 
him  also,  and  does  not  venture  even  to  change  the  grammati- 
cal peculiarity  of  person,  which  often  stands  in  the  Psalms 
and  benedictions,  '<  he  shall  call  me,  my  father!  and  I  will 
establish  his  kingdom  forever.''}  Finally  prince  of  peace,  as 
the  name  of  Solomon  imports,  and  as  the  Psalms  explain  it 
The  Prophet  compresses  into  the  names  all  which  he  could 

»  f  s,  cxTiii.  88. 83.     t  Jud,  xiii,  1^.    I  P»,  l^xxix,  87.  8  &m.  vii  14 
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bring  together  concerniBg  the  blessings  and  the  glory  of  the 
offspring  of  David. 

And  great  shall  his  dominion  be, 
And  endless  peace  shall  reign 
Upon  the  throne  ol  David  in  his  kingdom, 
That  he  may  order  and  establish  it. 
With  righteousness  and  judgment 
From  henceforth  and  forevermore. 
The  zeal  of  Jehovah  Sabaoth 
Will  perform  this. 

That  is  zeal  for  his  own  honour,  for  all  these  words  were 
{promises  of  God  respecting  the  lineage  of  David,  which  are 
here  repeated. 

I  canpot  indulge  myself  in  a  description  of  the  golden  age, 
which  tke  Prophets  connect  with  the  reign  of  this  new  king, 
the  general  amount  of  the  whole  is  however,  that  he  was  to  be 
a  shepherd  like  David,  a  peaceful  prince  like  Solomon,  a  right- 
eous judge,  a  mighty  hero,  and  a  restorer  of  the  fear  of  Jeho- 
vah. The  presence  of  Jehovah,  his  righteousness,  goodness 
and  saving  efficacy  were  to  be  manifested  in  him,  and  he  was 
to  be  addressed  with  the  acclamation,  Jehovah  our  righteous" 
nesSy  Jehovah  our  helper.  In  treating  of  the  Prophets  we  shall 
enquire  concerning  the  origin  of  these  denominations,  and  it 
will  appear,  that  among  them,  before  and  during  the  ca^tivity^ 
the  name  of  a  king,  of  a  new  David,  was  used.  Afterwards, 
when  the  government  was  divided  between  the  prince  and  the 
higb-pr iest,  Zeohariah  saw  the  two  anointed  ones  stand  before 
the  throne  of  Jehovah.*  Now  therefore  the  representation  of 
the  shoot  from  the  stock  of  David  became  also  biform,  though 
varying  according  to  {he  circumstances  of  the  time.  He  was 
to  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord  like  Solomon,  and  in  the  tem- 
ple to  bear  the  magnificent  apparel  of  the  high  priest.  He 
was  to  reign  on  the  throne  established  by  Jehovah,  but  also  to 

*  Zech.  4.  xnr. 
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be  a  priest  upon  his  throne^  and  peace  was  to  be' between  them.* 
Finally  Malachi  returns  to  the  most  ancient  economy,  and 
brings  back  Moses  and  Elias,the  ancient  messengers  of  Grod, 
who  has  established  the  covenant  in  their  purifying  spirit. — 
Thus  Uie  prophecy  always  clothed  itself  in  the  costume  of  the 
age ;  while  there  were  kings,  it  adhered  for  the  most  part  to 
the  promise  in  relation  to  a  king,  which  is  celebrated  in  the 
89th  Psalm. 

I  sing  the  mercies  of  Jehovah  forever* 
I  will  proclaim  with  my  mouth 
Thy  faithfulness  from  age  to  age. 

And  say,  for  us  shall  grace  be  ever  sure, 
Thy  words  shall  be  established  like  the  heavens. 
^  For  I  confirmed  a  covenant  with  my  chosen, 
I  swore  to  David  my  servant. 
Thy  seed  will  I  establish  forever. 
And  build  thy  throne  fiMn  age  to  age." 
The  heavens  bear  witness  to  thy  wondrous  work, 
The  assembly  of  vaints  praise  thy  faithfulness. 

This  did  the  Prophets,  they  named  the  future  king^  tTu  ser* 
vant  of  God,  David. 

2.  Still  farther,  they  develope  in  him  the  fortunes  of  David 
and  of  the  seed,  which  was  promised  him.  David  himself  was 
doomed  to  suffer  much,  before  he  could  establish  his  extensive 
kingdom,  and  the  other  was  to  be  chastened  with  the  rod  of 
men,f  though  the  favour  of  Jehovah  his  father  should  not 
wholly  depart  from  him,  and  both  the  suffering  and  triumph 
were  applied  by  the  Prophets,  amidst  all  the  calamities,  which 
they  witnessed,  to  the  future  king  and  his  kingdom. — ^This  is 
the  key  to  the  remarkable  and  apparently  contradictory  repre^ 
sentations  of  the  Prophets.  The  22d,  and  all  the  Psalms  of 
David,  descriptive  of  his  afflictions,  were  unfolded,  and  conso- 
lation given  to  oppressed  and  suffering  Israel  by  the  consider- 

*2  Sam.  VII.  14.     tZech.  vi.  12.  13. 
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atioiiy  that,  as  it  was  the  fate  of  their  glorious  ancestor  in  this 
waj  to  attain  his  elevation,  so  it  must  be  theirs,  and  that  of 
their  future  king,  through  oppression  and  suffering  to  be  exal- 
ted to  dignity  and  honour.  We  accordingly  find  in  the  Prophets 
frequent  applications  of  that  class  of  David's  Psalms  mentioned 
above. 

I  place  here,  as  an  appendix,  the  leading  Psalm  of  this  class 
which  the  Prophets  gradually  unfolded  more  and  more,  and, 
with  which  they  I  sought  to  comfort  their  depressed  people; 
the  Psalm,  with  the  first  expressions  of  which  the  most  exalted 
sufferer  expressed  his  deep  anguish  upon  the  cross. 

I.  THE  SUFFERER. 

A  LAMBIITATION,    Ps.  XUI.  1 — ^33.* 
to  THE  CHIEF  MUSICIAN,   AT  THE  DAWN  OF  MORNXNO, 

A   PSALM  OF  DAV^D. 

My  Go^my  God !  wherefore  doat  thou  forsake  me  ? 

Why  art  thou  far  from  helping  me,  tod  from  my  cry? 

My  God,  by  day  I  call,  but  thou  hearest  oot, 

I  cry  by  night,  and  find  no  time  of  rest ! 

And  yet  art  thou  the  adorable  one, 

Who  is  enthroned  amid  the  praises  of  IsraeLt  * 

In  thee  our  fathers  trusted, 

They  trusted,  and  thou  didst  save  them. 

They  cried  to  thee,  and  were  delivered. 

Trusted  in  thee,  and  were  not  confounded. 

But!  am  but  a  worm,  and  no  man. 
Contemned  of  men,  the  people's  scoro« 
All  they,  that  see  me,  scoff  at  me, 

*  By  the  sufferer  here  described,  has  been  understood,  soraetiflief 
David,  then  Hezekiah,  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  then  again,  an  unknown 
king,  or  hero,  unsuccessfully  contending  with  barbarous  foes,  and  final- 
ly the  Jewish  Messiah.  A  minute  description  even  of  the  last  sdSbrings 
of  Chridt  have  been  sought  for  by  some  in  the  several  traits  in  this  Fsalm. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  these  vjarious  views.  I 
may  do  it,  perhapst  on  another  occasion. 

t  In  die  sanctuary,  where  songs  of  praise  were  saiig  to  Jabovmh. 
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Tb«y  pom  the  lips,  and  shake  the  head. 
**  He  calls  upon  Jehorah,  let  him  save  hinii 
Let  him  deliver  him,  since  he  delights  in  him.** 

Yet  thou  didst  take  me  from  my  mother's  wom^b. 
And  wast  my  hope  upon  my  mother's  breasta. 
While  laid  upon  the  lap,  I  hung  on  thee. 
And  from  my  mother's  womb  thou  wast  my  God  ! 
Be  therefore,  even  now,  not  far  from ,  me. 
For  trouble  comes,  and  there  is  none  to  help ! 

Many  bulls  have  compassed  me  about, 
Strong  bulls  of  Bashan  have  beset  me  round.*  ' 
They  rushed  with  open  mouth  upon  me. 
Like  ravening  and  roaring  lions. 
Like  water  am  I  poured  out, 
And  all  my  bones  are  loosed. 
My  heart  is  melted  like  wax  within  me,f 
My  strength  dried  up  like  a  potsherd. 
My  tongue  too  cleaveth  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth. 
And  thou  hast  laid  me  in  the  dust*  of  death 
Dogs  have  encompassed  me  around,! 
And  gangs  of  wicked  men  enclose  me, 
They  pierce  my  hands  and  feet. 
I  might  count  over  all  my  bones. 
They  see  it,  and  with  joy  they  gaze  upon  me. 
They  even  now  divide  my  garments. 
And  cast  lots  upon  my  vesture.tl 

But  be  not  thou,  Jehovah,  far  from  me. 
My  strong  deliverer,  haste  and  help  me, 

*  The  image  of  a  powerful  and  enraged  enemy.  The  bullocks  of  Ba« 
shan  were  distinguished  by  their  stren^gth  and  wildness.  In  the  opinion 
of  some  commentators,  there  is  an  allusion  here  to  the  regioii,  from 
which  the  enemy  came,  who  threatened  the  royal  Psalmist. 

t  A  ^vid  image  of  a  relaxation  and  sinking  of  all  tb^  energies'. 

t  An  image  not  unusual  in  the  East  of  swarming  and  piratical  enemies. 
Pogs  running  loose  without  masters  are  even  more  bloodthirsty  than 
wolvee. 

11  They  are  eo  sore  of  my  death,  as  already  hi  thought  to  divide  my 
possessioDB. 
26 
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Deliver  my  life  from  the  sword,* 
My  soult  from  the  power  of  the  dog. 
Rescue  me  from  the  lion'e  month, 
And  save  me  from  the  bnlloek's  homs,t 
Among  my  brethren  then  will  I  extol  thee, 
And  praise  thee  in  the  congregation. 

il.  THE  SUFFERER  DELIVERED. 

Psalm  xxn.  24—32.11  ' 

« 

Ye,  that  fear  Jehovah,  praise  him ! 
All  ye  offspring  of  Jacob,  glorify  him, 
And  reverence  him,  ye  seed  of  Israelf 
For  he  contemneth  not  nor  despiseth 
The  mournful  cry  of  the  afflicted. 
Nor  hath  he  hid  his  face  from  him, 
But  when  he  cried  to  him,  he  heard. 

My  song  shall  praise  thee  in  the  congregation. 
Before  thy  servants  will  I  pay  my  vows. 
Eat,  and  be  satisfied,  ye  humble  sufferers, 
Ye,  that  seek  him,  praise  Jehovah, 
Your  heart  shall  be  revived  forever,^ 
And  all  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
Remembering  shall  turn  to  Jehovah, 
And  all  the  tribes  of  men  worship  him. 
For  to  Jehovah  doth  the  kingdom  pertain, 
And  he  is  ruler  among  the  nations. 

*  The  sufferer  here  is  anxious  to  be  assured  of  the  interposition  of  Je. 
hovah,  and  does  not  yield  himself  to  the  deaths  that  is  threatened,  so  wil- 
lingly as  the  dying  Saviour* 

t  My  darling,  my  dearest  part,  my  life,  my  soul. 

X  Literally  the  wild  o^  or  buffalo,  an  image  of  powerful  and  enraged 
enemies. 

i)  This  9€Cond  part  of  the  Psalm  has  a  very  different  tone  and  charac- 
ter from  the  first,  and  is  neither  so  powerful  in  language,  nor  rich  in  sen- 
timent. In  the  circumstances  of  the  case  we  should  naturally  expect  it 
to  be  otherwise,  and  many  commentators  consider  this  a  distinct  Psalm, 
designed  to  accompany  the  offering  of  sacrifice. . 

§  Rich  and  poor  partook  of  the  sacrificial  feftists. 
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Let  them  tbdt  eat  the  fat  of  the  earth,  worship  him, 

And  them»  that  are  humble,  bow  before  him,  , 

Whose  souls  are  vexed  with  care  !* 

The  future  generations  shall  rerere  hbn, 

And  shall  be  counted  as  his  people. 

They  come  to  make  his  kindness  known, 

And  what  he  hath  performed,  to  future  times  I — 

3.  Zion  and  Jerusalem  also  passed  into  the  Prophets  in- 
vested with  the  character,  which  had  been  given  them  in  the 
Psahns.  '  The  residence  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  ancient 
kings  was  to  be  the  yet  more  magnificent  seat  of  a  future  king, 
still  more  glorious  than  David,  who  should  reign  in  Zion,  as 
the  peculiar  representative,  of  Jehovah. 

* 
Arise,  be  light !  for  thy  light  cometh  If  , 

Jehovah's  glory  goeth  forth  upon  thee. 

Lo !  darkness  covereth  the  earth, 

And  deep  obscurity  the  nations ! 

But  upon  thee  Jehovah  goeth  forth, 
His  glory  now  is.  visible  upon  thee. 
And  all  the  nations  come  to  thy  light. 
And  kings  to  the  brightness,  that  riseth  tih  thee. 

Lift  up  thine  eyes  around  and  see, 
They  all  assemble  themselves,  and  come  to  thee. 
Thy  sons  are  come  from  far, 
From  far  they  bring  to  thee  thy  daughters. 

Then  shalt  thou  see,  and  rejoice. 
Thy  heart  shall  leap,  and  be  exalted. 
When  the  tumultuous  sea  shall  turn  to  thee, 
And  nations  bring  to  thee  their  wealth* 

The  caravans  of  camels  cover  thee, 
The  dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah. 
All  they  from  Sheba  come. 
They  bring  thee  gold  and  incense. 
And  praise  the  glory  of  Jehovah. 

The  docks  of  Kedar  are  assembled  unto  thee, 
The  rams  of  Nebaioth  are  made  to  serve  thee, 

*  Rich  and  poor,  joyous  and  sad,  i.  e.  all  men  should  honour  Jehovah, 
t  By  the  side,  on  the  border,  or  distant,  as  the  parallelism  requires. 
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The/  come  acceptably  upon  mine  altf  r, 

And  I  will  glorify  the  house  of  my  glory.  ' 

Who  are  diese,  that  fly  as  clouds, 

And  as  Uitdores,  that  flock  to  their  houses  t 

For  now  the  iiHes  are  waiting  my  eommandf 

And  ships  of  Tarshish  are  made  ready, 

To  bring  thy  sons  from  distant  lands. 
Their  silver  and  their  gold  with  them. 
Devoted  to  the  glory  of  Jehovah, 
The  holy  €rod  of  Israel,  who  glorifieth  thee. 

The  sons  of  strangers  build  thy  walls, 
Their  kings  shall  minister  unto  thee, 
For  in  my  wrath  I  smote  thee, 
But  in  my  favour  have  I  mercy  on  thee. 

Thy  gates  shall  be  continually  open. 
Nor  day  nor  night  shall  they  be  closed. 
To  bring  to  thee  the  Hches  of  the  nations, 
And  that  their  kings  too  may  be  brought. 

Let  one  read  the  22d,  72d,  87th,  lQ3d  and  other  Psalms, 
and  compare  them  with  this  passage,  and  he  will  at  once  per- 
ceive, that  expressions  in  them  respecting  the  coming  of  for- 
eigners to  Jerusalem,  worshipping  there,  and  being  accounted 
as  natives,  are  here  merely  unfolded,  though  with  the  greatest 
richness  and  beauty.  The  nations  and  regions  named  by  the 
Prophet  are  the  very  same,  too,  which  occur  in  the  Psalm 
concerning  Solomon.* 

So  i<.  is  with  Zion,  the  dwelling  place  of  God,  and  the  pe- 
culiar crown  of  the  country.  What  the  festival  and  national 
Psalms  sung  of  present  circumstances,  the  Prophets  applied 
to  adorn  their  views  of  the  future  period  of  the  reign  of  Jeho- 
vah. There,  in  that  expected  day/ this  little  mountain  was  to 
be  exalted,  its  diminutive  brook  become  a  river,  and  water  the 
parched  desert — ^It  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  the  Prophets 
meant  all  this  to  be  taken  in  its  literal  and  sensuous  import,  as 
if  Mount  Zion  was  suddenly  to  swell  to  a  giant  range,  and  all 

*  Ck»mpare  Isa*  Ix.  6. 7. 13.  with  Ps.  Ixzii  10«  15. 16. 
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the  brass  ^d  iron'of  the  temple  become  gold  and  silver.  So 
soon  as  we  know,  whence  they  derived  these  figurative,  repre- 
sentations, that  they  did  not  invent  them  themselves  and  to 
please  their  own  fancy,  but  pictured  their  conceptions,  and 
sketched  their  hopes  in  the  ancient  known  language  of  ria- 
tional  songs  and  national  hopes,  we  shall  cease  to  think  of 
such  sensuous  interpretations,  which*  to  a  great  extent  are 
self-contradictory,  and  at  the  same  time  shall  be  as  far  removed 
at  least  from  their  opposite,  the  obscure  abyss  of  mysticism. 
We  shall  see  how  they,  as  men  of  sound  understanding,  and 
as. the  diviiie  sages  of  their  nation,  md  what  all  true  philoso- 
phers do  with  the  works  of  God  in  nature.    * 

These  observe,  and  analyze,  study  the  laws,  the  course^ 
and  ultimate  tendency  of  the  phsenomena  of  nature,  and  in 
like  manner  they  fiied  theif  attention  on  ike  covenant  of  Je- 
hovahy  their  ever  trite  and  faithful  God,  considered  his  dec-  * 
latation^,  unfolded  the  import  of  his  words,  studied  ancient 
customs  and  the  character  of  individuals,  accommodated  the 
incidents  of  more  ancient  times  to  their  own  age  and  saw  in 
both  the  germs  of  the  future  abeady  beginning  to  unfold.  The 
Spirit  of  Jehovah  was  their  guide,  forj  their  visions  w^e  not 
unmeaning  raptures^  but  calm  predictions,  determinations  and 
prospective  views,  in  accordance  with  a  new  series,  ordained 
in  higher  dignity. 

This  seems  to  me,  to  be  the  true  link  of  connexion  in  the 
writings  of  the  Prophets,  and  the  best  key  to  their  hidden 
treasures.  While  we  consider,  whence  they  derived  these 
images,  tot  what  end  they  used  th^m,  to  what  period,  and  un-^ 
der  what  new  form,  each  applied  his'  own,  we  draw,  as  it 
were,  with  them  from  the  same  consecrated  fountains,  and  fly 
a«  they  did,  like  bees  in  all  directions,  and  extract  our  sweets 
from  every  flower  of  the  ancient  world.  The  rich  garden  of 
ancient  divine  oracles,  in  history,  in  the  benedictions  and 
Psaltns^  IB  our  present  position  lie  behind  us,  the  collected 
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and  elaborated  flowers  of  the  Pr<M>hetick  books  before  as,  a 
beautiful  and  instructive  prospect. 

And  when  we  observe  step  by  step,  how  always  the  thoughts 
of  God  are  higher,  than  the  mere  human  conceptions  of  even 
the  wisest  favourites  of  heaven  ;  how  all  these  saw  only  in 
their  own  sphere,  and,  even  in  the  light  of  Divine  inspiration, 
could  conceive  of  the  future  only  according  to  the  measure  of 
their  own  experience,  while  he,  however,  went  on  with  his 
own  infinite  designs,  and  from  their  words  and  views  often 
unfolded  conceptions,  which  had  probably  never  entered  their 
narrow  minds ;  bow  clearly  do  we  see  the  difference  between 
the  higher  economy  and  purposes  of  God,  ^d  that  lower  ecoU" 
amy,  which  falls  under  our  immediate  observation  I 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  expressed  in  the  euk^y  upon 
Moses  attached  to  the  close  of  his  history,  that  '*  there  arose 
not  a  Prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom  the  Lord 
knew  face  to  face,"  for  in  the  whole  period,  which  we  h«ve 
passed  through  we  find  none,  who  will  bear  a  comparison  with 
him.  Samuel  had  a  ray  of  his  Hght,  .but  not  his  power ;  he 
could  not  raise  up  the  fallen  state,  much  less  bring  it  back  to 
the  unattained  conceptioE^s  of  Moses.  David  had  sensibility 
and  delicacy,  uprightness  and  heroism;  but  he  was  a  king. 
Instead  of  the  publick  good,  the  more  limited  good  of  his 
own  family  occupied  his  mind.  He  encircled  the  Mosaic 
law  with  a  lyrical  garland,  but  could  not  increase  its  perma- 
nent safeguards,  and  still  less  establish  it  upon  a  deeper  found- 
ation. The  wisdom  of,  Solomon  passed  into  luxurious  refine- 
ment, the  splendour  and  pomp  of  a  royal  court,  while  the 
economy  of  the  state  was  in  the  mean  time  broken  up.  Of 
those,  who  came  at  a  later  period,  Elijah  had  an  arm  like 
Moses,  but  his  age  was  too  deeply  sunk ;  he  purified  like  the 
fire  and  the  wind,  but  he  could  not  give  stability  and  life. 
Isaiah  and  other  Prophets  could  speak  like  Moses;  they  were 
animated  by  his  spirit  and  his  clearsightedness^  bvA  where  is 
the  work  which  they  accomplished  t   the  political  edifice, 
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which  they  left  behind  them?    Moses  left  it  ia  a  form  dis-^ 
tinctly  conceived  and  carried  into  effect  with  an  arm  that  nev- 
er tired.    His<Nriginal  plan,  to  build  to  Gqd  an  altar  of  atone, 
and  appoint  the  first  born  throughout  the  land  to  serve  him, 
was  the  most  simple  and  sublime,  that  has  been  found  in  any 
system  of  national  worship;  and  this  the  Prophets  with  more 
spiritual  views  picture  forth  only  for  a  future  age.    When 
Moses  was  compelled  to  yield  to  his  sensuous  and  rebelliousr 
people,  who  were  throughout  inclined  to  worship  the  golden 
cdf,  how  pure  a  conception  did  he  produce  in  the  tabernacle^ 
the  tent  of  the  divine  lawgiver  moving  with  the  movements  of 
a  wandering  people  I — The  idea  of  the  mo9t  holy  place,  with 
its  unapproachable  mystery,  containing  only  the  tables  of  the 
law,  which  it  preserved  beneath  the  wings  of  the  mysterious 
symbd,  is  so  symply  sublime,  that  nothing  can  be  altered  or 
added  without  desecrating  and  debasing  it.    Its  holy  place 
had  nothing  but  the  shew-bread,  the  symbol  of  the  most  sm- 
cient  family  sacrifices,  which  were  merely  feasts,    tiere  stood 
the  most  simple  feast  before  the  eyes  of  Jehovah.  .  In  fi'ont  of 
it  burnt  the  seven  lamps,  the  symbol  of  his  omniscience,  and 
before  that  again  the  golden  altar  sent  up  its  clouds  of  in-» 
cense,  the  symbol  of  prayer  from  the  most  ancient  times. 
That,  which  prq)erly  constituted  the  temple,  contained  no« 
thing  more.    The  blood  of  expiation,  and  that  offered  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  tenufe  and  allegiaince,  flowed  only  in 
the  outer  court,  and  how  wisely  were  all  these  rights  adapted 
to  the  welfare  of  the  state?    How  weU  defined  were  his  laws ! 
and  how  unweariedly  did  he  labour  to  improve  them !  and 
notwithstanding  all  the  hindrances,  which  might  have  dis« 
couraged  the  most  resolute,  never  abandoned  the  purpose  of 
his  life.    Even  at  the  last  he  collected  the  energies  of  his 
spirit,  re^rdained  his  system,  and  died  as  a  lawgiver,  who 
knew  his  country,  and  skilfully  adapted  his  institutions  to  it« 
Il5w  wise  and  judicious  too  was  the  plan  of  his  Exodous  from 
Egypt  1    Even  the  sea  formed  a  path  tor  him,  which  served  at 
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the  same  time  for  a  wall,  through  whieh  his  people  could  not 
return.  Finally  what  courage,  and  what  a  spirit  must  belong^ 
to  the  man,  who  in  a  barren  desert  could  control,  cultivate, 
and  soften  a  rebellious  muititnde  of  600,000  n^n !  Truly 
there  arose  since  no  Prophet  tn  Israel  Uke  Moses ;  the  atm  of 
the  most  powerful  of  them  was  but  the  finger  of  Mosesj  and 
the  most  enlightened  of  them  only  reflected  the  glory  of  his 
countenance. 

Before  thee  only  do  I  bow  myself^  thou  heavenly  form,  more 
exalted,  than  Moses,  the  more  beautifol,  as  thou  wast  more  be- 
nign; the  inore  po^elibl,  as  thou  didst  more  conceal  thy 
power;  With  twelve  poor,  rude  and  unlearned  disciples  thou 
didst  accomplish  more  than  Moses  with  his  mighty  host,  and 
found  a  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  only  kingdom,  that  from  its 
nature  can  endure  forever.  For  the  whi^e  world  it  was  es> 
tablislied  by  thee,  but  only  with  the  smallest  beginning.  The 
seed  was  planted  in  the  earth,  which  still  is  growing,  and 
expanding  to  difiiise  at  length  that  reviving  shade,  to  which 
all  the  Prophets  point  their  predictions,  of  the  future.  En* 
dued  with  heavenly  powers,  thou  didst  come  down  to  the 
earth,  and  find  the  prediotions  of  the  Prophets  meet  in  thee, 
with  courage  to  fulfil  even  those  of  severest  import,  by  pcwer- 
ty,  by  suffering,  and  by  the  most  shamefiil  death,  because  in 
this  way  only  eoi^ld  they  be  fiilfiUed.  Moses  and  Elias,  the  di-^ 
vinest  heroes  of  the  ancient  world,^  conversed  wi^  thee  opou 
the  holy  mount,  with  thee  the  third,  the  greatest,  and  most  b&^ 
ftign  of  all.  Thou  hast  accQin];dished  diine  advent,  hast  ac^ 
complished  and  wilt  accomplish  all  the  predictions  of  the 
Prophets  in  that  work,  which,  though  invisibly,  is  still  and 
ever  progressive^  It  is  the  sole  work  of  its  kind  ever  accom^ 
plished  in  the  world,  one  which  no  sage,  no  mighty  h^ro 
could  ever  accomplish,  and  whose  consequences  reach  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  time.  The  beautiful  regions  of  the  Pro 
phets  will  conduct  us  on  our  way  to  that  kingdom,  which  he 
hath  eatablisbedji  and  tciwards  ivluoh  we  are  no<w  advancing^ 
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REMARK 

OP  THE   FIRST  EDITOR. 

The  continuation  of  this  work,  greatly  ^  the  aitthor  de- 
lighted in  the  employment,  and  often  as .  he  anticipated  its 
prosecution,  unhappily  never  appeared.  He  wished  for  a 
season  of  leisure  to  be  devoted  to  it,  but  it  never  came.  Only 
a  few  leaves  of  the  commencementof  the  third  part  were  found 
among  his  papers,  which  however  I  would  not  willingly  suffer 
to  be  lost,  especially  as  they  contain  a  recapitulation  of  what 
has  been  said,  in  the  previous  parts,  and  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  remainder,  which  was  to  be  concluded  in  the  third 
part.    The  following  is  the  fra^ent  referred  to. 


We  have  now  so  far  prepared  the  ground,  that  we  may  con- 
template to  advantage  the  growth  and  expansicm  bf  that  tree 
of  Israelitish  hopes  and  prophetic  anticipations,  on  which  the 
poetry  of  the  Prophets  put  forth  its  flowers.  Ffoih  their  pa- 
triarch Abraham  downward,  the  nation  indulged  the  prospect, 
that  through  their  race  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to 
receive  some  great  and  signal  blessing.  The  shepherd  race 
went  down  to  Egypt,  the  patriarch  of  the  twelve  tribes  turn- 
ed even  his  dying  eyes  to  the  land,  where  they  were  destined 
to  dwell,  and  arranged  as  it  were  a  prophetic  chart  of  their 
dwelling  places ;  but  he  died,  and  Jpseph,  the  prince  among 
his  brethren,  also  died.  The  people  sunk  into  a  state  of  bon- 
dage, and  almost  abandoned  the  hope  even  of  their  own  de- 
liverance, much  more  of  being  in^rumental  in  blessing  all 
ot^er  nations.  Moses  at  length  delivered  them  from  bondage, 
improved  with  great  labour  the  rude  character  of  the  nation, 
received  an  earnest  of  their  future  conquest,  saw  the  land  of 
promise,  and  died.  His  painful  labours  had  been  limited 
within  a  narrow  circle.  He  was  obliged  to  destroy  a  few  in- 
considerable states,  but  the  world  at  large  could  not  feel  his 
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beneficial  influence.  Israel,  after  his  death,  but  imperfectly 
conquered  the  promised  land,  and  for  a  long  period  was  op- 
pressed and  reduced  to  a  condition  of  misery,  now  by  this, 
and  now  by  that  neigboring  people,  until  a  lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  arose,  and  being  satiated  with  the  spoil  of  nations  re- 
posed himself  upon  mount  Zion,  one  of  the  fruits  of  his  tri- 
umphs. A  star  went  forth  from  Jacob,  a  sceptre  was  raised  up 
in  Israel,  which  smote  the  heads  df  Moab,  made  conquest  of 
Gdem,  dispersed  and  overran  the  Amalekites,  the  Kenites, 
and  similar  tribes.  So  long  as  ht  lived,  no  6ne  dared  frilly 
to  arouse  the  lion,  though  they  ventured  in  some  degree  to 
excite  him.  But  he  died,  and  his  royal  mind  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  death  was  filled  with  care  respecting  the  fixture  inter- 
e^ts  of  his  kingdom.  Hence  God  gave  him  the  promise, 
not  only  that  his  son  should  sit  upon  his  throne,  and  reign  with 
undisturbed  sway  but  that  a  successive  series  of  his  descend- 
ants shotild  bear  the  sceptre.  This  declaration  of  God  eleva- 
ted his  hopes,  and  animated  his  heart  It  is  not  only  cele- 
brated in  several  Psalms,  as  a  divine  oracle  respecting  the 
future  interests  of  the  country  and  the  royal  family,  but  the 
dying  king  even  in  his  }ast  song  encircles  his  temples  with  this 
unfading  laurel.* 

With  hostije  feelings  he  there  reflected  upon  the  malcon- 
tents of  his  kingdom,  on  whom  he  had  taried  every  kindness  in 
vain,  and  whom  he  considered  unfit  and  undeserving  sub- 
jects of  farther  clemency.  But  with  so  much  the  greater  joy 
did  he  reflect  on  the  covenant  in  relation  to  his  own  family, 
which  God  had  established  with  him,  frdm  whiph  the  figura- 
tive expressions  in  this  last  song  are  taken,  and  which  is  cel- 
ebrated also  in  the  73d,  89th  and  I22d,  Psalms, 

Such  wei»  the  germs,  from  which  the  tree  of  prophetic  po^ 
eiry  grew  up;  the  benedictions  bestowed  upon  Abraham,  Ju- 
dah, and  David,  and  since  tb0  two  former  seeme4  also  coin(;% 
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cident  to  thb  most  TicUmoaSy  prospertms,  and  at  the  same 
time  religious  prince,  since  by  his  reign,  his  arrangement  of 
divine  worship,  but  especiaily  by  his  Psalms,  he  formed  a 
marked  epoch,  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  his  age, 
especially  as  delineated  in  his  Psalms,  should  both  for  the 
Prophets,  who  formed  themselves  according  to  the  s|Hrit  of 
these  songs,  and  for  the  people,  who  sung  them,  and  recalled 
the  events  of  that  period  with  pride,  become  as  it  were  the 
ideal  and  model  of  that,  which  with  more  splendour  they  pic- 
tured as  still  fiiture.  The  blessing  of  Abraham  was  only  in  ve- 
ry general  terms ;  too  comprehensive,  and  too  spiritual  to  ad-' 
mit  of  particular  representation.  Moses  was  too  far  removed 
from  them,  though  they  took  from  him  for  their  use  all  the 
miracles  of  the^divine  interposition,  both  in  Egypt  and  in  the 
desert,  together  with  the  Shechinah.  David  presented  to 
them  a  character  more  glorious,  and  better  known ;  for  the 
people  were  now  accustomed  to  notions  of  royalty.  The  mu- 
tual jealousies  of  ihe  tribes  had  ceased,  when  most  of  the 
Prophets  wrote,  the  ten  tribes  were  already  in  captivity,  and  a 
small  branch  of  Judah  with  the  royal  stock  of  David  was  all 
that  remained.  To  this  therefore  tended  the  current  of  pro- 
phecy, and  here  the  streams  flowed  together.  The  views  of 
Jacob  and  Balaam,^the  victories,  the  reign,  thepiety  of  David, 
Expressed  in  his  Psalms,  the  promise  of  an  endless  period  of 
peace  and  happiness  under  his  posterity,  who  should  succeed 
him  upon  the  throne — all  Jthese  circumstances  were  connect- 
ed with  him,  and  associated  him  in  their  minds  with  their 
glowing  conceptions  of  the  future.  He  is  oflen  styled  in  the 
Psalms  the  son  of  Jehovah,  the  first  born  of  God,  and  was 
enthroned  near  the  dwelling  place  of  God  upon  his  holy  moun- 
tain. He  brought  nations  into  subjection,  had  a  cultivated 
taste  for  musick  and  po6try,  and  a  regard  for  right,  and  spake  < 
of  himself  in  his  relation  to  God  with  humility  and  self-abase- 
ment. His  posterity  were  to  enjoy  a  peaceful  kingdom,  and 
his  seed  to  reign  so  long  as  sun  and  moon  should  endure. 
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thioughoat  all  generations.  Judah,  therefin«,  David,  Sold^ 
mon,  and  their  perpetual  successors,  were  represented  in  the 
times  of  the  future  anointed.  Human  imagination  and  p6etry 
can  operate  in  no  other  way.  Even  higher  divine  intuitions 
can  be  expressed  by  them  only  under  known  images  and 
signs,  and  thus  the  poetry  of  the  Jews  naturally  employed  in 
its  representations  the  treasures  of  imagery,  which  it  had,  and 
especially  from  the  most  splendid  era  of  the  national  history. 

Let  us  look  then  at  the  course  embraced  in  the  third  part, 
on  which  we  are  now  to  enter.  After  inquiries  lespecting  the 
political  productions  ascribed  to  Solomon,  comes  the  true  and 
characteristick  spirit  of  Hebrew  poetry  in  the  writings  of  the 
Prophets.  We  shall  contemplate  the  individual  characters  of 
the  Prophets,  their  favourite  conceptions  and  views,  together 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  age,  which  served  to  produce 
them.  The  various  and  distinct  colourings  given  to  the  im- 
precations and  predictions  relating  to  other  nations  will  be 
carefully  considered.  We  shall  then  examine  the  change 
produced  in  their  conceptions  by  the  captivity,  the  altered 
character  of  the  imagery  and  figurative  language,  which  now 
appeared — and  so  down  to  the  apocryphal  writings,  in  so  far  a^ 
these,  as  for  example  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra,  have  the  char- 
acters of  poetry.  Finally  in  the  las^t  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  if  by  regeneration  of  all  the  conceptions  and  images  of 
theancient  Prophets,  a  new  poetical  shoot  springs  up ;  and  at 
once  expands  into  a  tree,  blooming  with  fresh  and  unfading 
flowers. 
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